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The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  two  ^^ statements"  filled  oat 
by  persons  who  know  the  applicant,  in  which  replies  are  given  to  the 
following  questions: 


1  Are  you  over  25  years  of  age  7 

2  What  is  your  legal  residence  f    [Give  city  or 

town,  county  or  parish,  and  State.] 

How  long  have  yon  lived  thera  f 

3  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  person 

named  above  f 

4  How  long  hare  yon  known  applicant  f 

5  Are  yon  related  to  applicant? 
What  is  the  relationship  f 

6  Has  applicant  been  in  your  employment  ? 

How  long  was  applicant  employed  by  you  f 

When  did  applicant  leave  your  employ  and  for 
what  reason  f 

7  Would  you  yourself  trust  applicant  with  em- 

ployment requir.ng  undoubted  honesty,  and 
would  you  recommend  him  for  such  to  your 
personal  fHends  f 

8  What  do  you  know  of  appUoant's  education 

and  qnailflcations  in  otaer  respects  for  the 
position  appUed  for  f 

« 

9  What  has  been  the  condition  of  applicant's 

health  since  your  acquaintance  f 


10  Does  applicant  now  use  or  has  applicant  been 

in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors! 

11  Is  applicant  a  person  of  good  moral  character! 
What  moral  qualities  does  applicant  possess  f 

12  Is  applicant  a  person  of  good  repute  f 

13  Does  applicant  possess  such  physical,  mental, 

and  moial  qualities  and  have  such  habits  as 
will  in  voar  opinion  insure  intelligent,  faith> 
ful,  and  efficient  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  position  sought  t 

14  Are  von  aware  of  any  circumstances  tending 

to  ditquaJify  applicant  for  the  position  i^»- 
plied  for? 

15  Have  yon  ever,  in  the  performance  of  your 

official  duty,  visited  toe  school  taught  and 
managed  by  applicant  t 

16  Please  give  me  your  estimate  of  qualifications 

and  proficiency  of  applicant  on  the  follow* 
ing  poinis :  * 

1.  Ability  and  success  in  management  and 

control  of  children. 

2.  Aptness  to  teach. 

3.  Personal  appearance  and  manner,  whether 

pleasing  and  attractive,  or  otherwise. 

4.  Disposition,  force  of  character,  dignity 

and  self-controL 


Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  moral  fitness  of  the  candidates,  and, 
though  no  religious  test  is  applied,  thoHC  are  preferred  who  are  able  to 
exert  a  positive  religious  influence  over  their  pupils. 

BOABDINasOHOOLS  OFF  FROM  RESERVATIONS. 

The  system  of  boarding-schools  off  from  reservations,  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  is  slowly  but  surely  accomplishing  revolutionary  and 
desirable  results.  Children  from  different  tribes  are  brought  together 
under  influences  where  all  tribal  differences  disappear.  They  learn  to 
respect  each  other,  and  are  prepared  for  association  together  as  fellow- 
dtizens.  They  hear  and  use  only  the  English  language,  are  removed 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  camp  life,  become  accustomed  to 
the  usages  of  civilizaticm,  and  are  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  thrift, 
and  self-reliance. 

THE  "  OUTING  SYSTEM." 

I  quote  from  the  American  Citizen  part  of  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  observer  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  system  : 

The  plan  of  **  placing  oat "  the  yoaog  men  and  yonng  women  from  the  Indian 
schools  maintained  by  the  Govemment  has  now  been  in  operation  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  has  acquired,  both  as  to  the  members  so  placed  and -as  to  the  measare  of 
snccess  realised,  proportions  which  can  not  be  qnestioned.  The  Indian  is  capable  of 
sustained,  systematic  labor.  He  is  a  good  worker.  He  has  traits  of  his  own,  but  he 
has  the  general  characteristics  of  mankind.  Where  he  differs  from  the  white  man  the 
points  of  difference  are  not  all  to  his  discredit  or  his  disadvantage.  •  tThe][inheritanoe 
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he  has  of  tradition  and  training  inclndesmany  things  which  oivilization  itself  demands 
and  exolades  some  things  which  have  attached  themselyes  to  civilization  in  spite  of 
its  protests. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Captain  Pratt,  now  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school 
ftt  Carlisle,  when,  in  the  years  from  1867  to  1875,  he  served  on  the  frontier  with  his 
regiment,  that  the  Indian  wonld  work,  and  that  the  way  to  teach  him  practically 
and  easily  was  to  place  the  young  people  among  the  farmers  of  the  East.  While  in 
ohaige  of  the  Indian  prisoners  in  Florida  from  1875  to  1878  Captain  Pratt  began  the 
work,  and  in  the  two  years  succeeding  he  helped  Oeneral  Armstrong  organize  the. 
plaoinj^-ont  system  at  the  Hampton  school,  securing  places  for  some  of  the  pupils  in 
western  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1878.  Hampton  continues  the  system,  and 
has  increased  the  number  sent  out.  Last  year  it  was  abouE^fifty.  At  Carlisle,  how- 
ever, the  plan  is  more  extensively  followed.  From  that  school  sixteen  were  sent  out 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  and,  Including  that  party,  there  have  noy  been  "  outings," 
varying  in  length  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year  or  more,  for  1,288  boys  and  502  girls, 
counting  in  these  figures  the  repetitions  of  those  out  more  than  once.  This  summer 
there  were  out  at  the  beginning  of  July  245  boys  and  107  girls,  say,  in  round 
nnmbers  350.  This  is  double  the  average  of  the  ten  years,  and  shows  how  favorably 
the  system  is  regarded  by  the  three  parties  concerned — the  Indians  themselves,  the 
white  families  who  employ  them,  and  the  authorities  at  Carlisle.  The  steady  in- 
crease of  the  number  put  out  comes  about  naturally.  The  pupils  desire  to  go.  ''  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  through  spring  and  summer,  until  they  are  sent, 
out,''  says  a  competent  authority  on  the  subject.  ''Captain  Pratt  is  daily  besought  by 
the  pupils  to  give  them  a  chance  to  go  out  this  year.  The  opportunity  to  earn  their 
own  way  is  popular."  Last  year  the  number  sent  out  was  225  boys  and  101  girls,  so 
that  this  year  shows  the  usual  growth. 

These  young  Indians  have  been  placed  in  all  the  counties  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  others  of  the  interior—Cumberland,  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Juniata.  Some 
have  gone  to  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  a  few  to  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  A  larger 
part  of  the  boys,  however,  have  been  placed  with  the  farmers  of  Bucks  County,  and 
many  of  the  girls  in  Montgomery,  Chester,  and  Delaware.  (The  two  sexes  are  not 
sent  to  the  same  neighborhood,  nor  is  it  usual  to  place  two  of  the  same  tribe  in  one 
family.)  It  is  a  common  thing,  therefore,  to  see,  at  this  time,  Indian  lads  and  Indian 
yonng  men  at  work  in  the  fields  of  Bucks  County,  and  to  find  Indian  girls  cooking 
and  waiting  on  table  in  farm-houses  of  the  counties  adjoining.  Here  are  the  Aborig- 
inal people  returned  !  Here  are  Cheyennes,  whose  fathers  of  the  same  Algonquin 
blood  as  our  tribes  of  the  Delaware,  kept  faith  with  them  centuries  ago,  and  speak- 
ing a  related  dialect  of  the  one  language,  held  the  same  traditions  and  the  same  an- 
tipathies. But  here,  too,  are  a  score  of  other  .tribes  represented.  In  the  family  of 
the  writer  there  have  been,  in  three  years,  girls  from  the  Cheyennes,  Oneidas,  Pueb- 
los, and  Pawnees.  In  neighboring  families  have  been  others  from  the  Winnebagoes, 
Apaches,  and  Kiowas.    And  the  list  beyond  these  neighborhood  examples  is  extensive. 

I  recently  spent  several  days  with  Captain  Pratt  visiting  the  pnpils 
from  Carlisle  Indnstrial  School  now  scattered  among  the  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  and  can  fallj  indorse  what  Mr.  Jenkins  says  above. 

The  system  admits  of  large  expansion  and  will  be  productive  of  the 
happiest  resolts.  These  young  Indians  are  brought  into  the  most  vital 
relationship  with  the  highest  type  of  American  rural  life.  They  acquire 
habits  of  neatness,  industry,  thrift,  and  self-reliance*  They  acquire  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  English,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
all  kinds  of  domestic  and  farm  work.  They  associate  with  the  farmer's 
children,  eat  at  the  same  table,  attend  the  same  church  and  Sunday- 
school,  and  four  months  of  each  year  attend  the  same  day  school.    A 
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better  scheme  for  converting  them  into  intelligent,  honest  American 
citizens,  self-resp^ctfol  and  self-helpfnl,  conld  scarcely  be  devised. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Heretofore  little  h^s  been  attempted  by  the  Government  towards  se- 
curing for  the  Indians  anything  more  than  a  very  rudimentary  English 
and  industrial  training.  The  time  generally  supposed  to  be  required 
to  '' educate"  a  non-English  speaking  Indian,  fresh  from  the  wilds  of  a 
reservation,  and  to  fully  equip  him  for  life  even  amid  the  distressing 
surroundings  of  his  barbarous  home,  has  been  three  years.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  idea  is  apparent  to  any  intelligent  man  who  will  give  ten 
minutes  thoug|it  to  it.  It  is  no  easier  to  educate  an  Indian  than  to 
educate  a  white  man,  and  takes  no  less  time.  The  increased  dif&culties 
that  confront  the  young  Indian  jnst  from  school  on  returning  to  the 
reservation  is  a  powerful  argument  for  giving  him  a  longer,  more  com- 
plete education  even  than  is  given  to  the  average  white  child.  Very 
few  of  the  white  boys  from  our  grammar  schools  are  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  '<  getting  on  in  the  world"  amidst  the  discour- 
agements of  reservation  life. 

RETURNINe  TO  THE  RESERVATION. 

The  young  Indians  should  receive  a  thorough  education  to  fit  them 
for  maintaining  themselves,  and  then  should  be  free  to  seek  a  home  for 
themselves  anywhere  they  please.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  com- 
pelling self-reliant  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  return  against  their  will  to 
an  Indian  reservation  than  there  is  of  forcibly  sending  white  boys  and 
girls  thither.  This  whole  reservation  system  is  an  abomination  that 
should  cease  to  exist.  ^ 

Pupils  that  prefer  to  return  to  their  people  should  be  encouraged  and 
helped  until  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  dreadftil  influences  of  camp 
life  and  to  establish  and  maintain  homes  for  themselves.  But  the  policy 
of  the  Government  should  be  to  encourage  the  Indian  pupils  educated 
in  the  industrial  schools  to  seek  homes  for  themselves  wherever  they  can 
find  the  best  opportunities  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Special  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  increase  the  number  as  well  as 
the  efficiency  of  Government  schools,  with  a  view  of  providing  as  soon 
as  practicable  proper  school  facilities  for  all  Indian  youth  of  school  age 
not  already  provided  for.  This  work  will  be  pressed  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
the  means  and  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Office  will  allow. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  new  buildings  were  furnished  boarding 
schools  at  the  Fort  Peck,  Mescalero,  Otoe,  Puyallup,  Santee  and  Warm  * 
Springs  Agencies,  and  large  additions  were  made  to  those  at  Devil's 
Lake  and  Omaha. 

Two  special  appropriations  of  $25,000  each  were  made  by  Congress 
tor  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  at  Pierre,  Dak.,  and  an- 
other in  Ormsby  County,  I^ev.,  upon  tracts  of  land  donated  to  the  Gov- 
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ernment  for  that  purpose.  At  Pierre  a  brick  building  to  accommodate 
ninety  pupils  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  site  accepted  for  the  ITe- 
vada  school  is  8  miles  from  Oarson  Gity.  The  new  building,  for  which 
plans  have  been  prepared  and  bids  asked,  will,  with  buildings  already 
donated  with  the  site,  proTide  for  ninety  pupils.  A  building  for  a  new 
training  school  at  Santa  ¥6,  N.  Mex.,  is  in  course  of  erection,  for  which 
Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  $6,000  to  supplement  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  made  in  1885.  It  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pupils. 

Under  special  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  Government  has  purchased  for  $10,000  the  build- 
ings and  improvements  ab  Ream's  Gaiion,  Ariz.  For  two  years  past 
some  of  these  buildings  have  been  rented  by  the  Goverhment  in  order 
to  fiimish  a  school  for  the  Moquis  Pueblos.  The  location  is  admirable 
and  the  only  suitable  one  which  could  be  found  for  a  school  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  Moquis.  With  some  changes  in  the  buildings  seventy- 
five  pupils  can  be  provided  for  there. 

Authority  has  been  granted  and  in  most  cases  work  has  already  com- 
menced on  new  buildings  for  the  Pima,  Navajo,  Fort  Hall,  Yankton, 
and  Blackfeet  boarding  schools  and  for  large  additions  to  the  Wichita, 
Osage,  Standing  Kock,  and  Siletz  school  buildings. 

INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS. 

Those  who  are  called  upon  to  teach  Indians  various  industries  have 
a  delicate  and  difficult  task.  Inquiries  have  been  instituted  with  a  view 
of  finding  men  of  good  judgment,  exemplary  habits,  a  knowledge  of 
tools,  industrious,  and  capable  of  teaching  the  Indians  to  work. 

lYUMBES  OF  SCHOOLS,  ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS,  ETC. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  various  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year : 

Table  1. — Showing  number,  capacityf  and  coat  of  schools^  number  of  employ^  and  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance  of  pupih  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  18d9. 


Slind  of  school. 


No.  iCapadty.i 


OontrolUd  direetly  by  Indian  Bureau:     i 

BoardlDg-BChoolB 63 

DaT*acbtiol« '  77 

'  7 


Inoiutrial  training  aohoolB  . 
Total  Government  schools 


Oandueted  by  privaU  parties : 

Under  contract  with  Indian  Buxeao : 

Boarding-schools* 

Day-schools 

Schools  specially  appropriated  for 
by  Congress 


Total 


5,005 
3,083  I 
l,7flO  I 


EDroU- 
ment. 


4,812 
2,863 
1.956 


Average 

attend* 

ance. 


3,581 
1,744 
1,631 


No.  of    '  Cost  to  Gov- 
employes. !    ernment. 


147 


9.848 


9, 660  6, 056 


69 
26 


I 


5.686 
970 


4,038 
1,307 

779 


8,218 
662 

721 


92 


8,142 


6.124 


4.596 


673 
104 
219 

892 


•524,262.03 

58,630.78 

286,182.71 

869,075.52 


547 
43 

131 


721 


289 


17.990         16,784        11,552  |        1,617 


299.993.18 
16, 188. 79 

108, 668. 67 

424,800.64 


1.293,876.16 


*  Four  of  these  schools  are  condncted  by  religious  societies  which  employ  the  teachers.    Govern' 
meat  assists  these  schools,  without  formal  contract,  by  issoJng  rations  and  clothing  to  the  pupils. 
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la  tbe  following  table  statistics  in  detail  are  given  in  regard  to  the 
seven  training  schools,  and  the  seven  other  schools  specially  appro- 
priated for  mentioned  above. 

Table  2. — Showing  attendancej  cost,  etc,,  of  training  schools  and  of  other  schools  specially 

appropriated  for,  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889. 


Name  of  school 


Location. 


I  I  I 

Nam- 1  Rate  ;  Nnm- 1  Aver- '    n^f.*  ♦^ 

ber  t  per  Capac-  berof  Enroll*  age  at-  Q<jJiJ~ 
pu-  \   an-       Ity.       em-     ment.  i  tend-  ^^* 

pils.  .num. :  pIo.v6«.  anoe. 


ment. 


ConirolUd  direetiy  by  Jn-  j 
dian  Bureau: 

Albaanerqae  training  ...  I  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Carliue  training   .... i  Carliaie,  Pa ' __ . 

Cbemawa  training.  ...*...!  Near  Salem,  Oregon  .  | 175 

Cbilooo  traininy Chilocoo,  Ind.  T 173 

Ghenoa  training |  Genoa,  Nebr | {  175 

Grand  Junction  training .    Grand  Junction,  Colo' '  175 

Haskell  Institute 


Total 


Lawrence,  Kans  ...  .1 '    175 


200 
500 
250 
200 
200 
60 
350 


Sp4eiaUifappropriattd/or 

Eastern  Cherokee  training 

Hampton  Institute 

Xiiuooln  Institution 

St.  Benedict's  Academy 

St.  John's  Institute 

St.  Ignatius* Mission 

White's  M.L.  Institute. 


Total 

Aggregate. 


Swain. Countv,  N. O.  80 

Hampton,  Va j  120 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ....  |  200 

St.  Joseph, Minn  ...  '  60 

CoUegeville,  Minn...i  50 

Flathead,  Mont '  150 

Waba8h,Ind 60 


150 
107 
187 
150 
150 
150 
187 


ftO 
150 
280 
175  . 
200  . 
400 

80  ! 


710  '. 


1,345 


29 
58 
36 
28 
27 
5 
30 


210 
825 
103 
2(i3 
101 
28 
496 


172 
595 
166 
155 
180 
16 
377 


830, 100.  oa 

81,000.00 
29.257.88 
28.421.82 
36,250.00 
6,703.24 
74,359.77 


1,780    219  1,955  1, 831  I  286, 182. 71 


12 
31 
30 
13 
I 
20 
18 


82 
127 
215 

50 

55 
176 

74 


80 
116 
208 

48 

50 
153 

86 


10,000.00 
19,372.00. 
33,400.0(^ 
8,271.35 
6^105,331 
22,600.00 
10,020.00 


131 


779    721  108,668.67 


3.105    350  2,734  i  2,352  394,86L88 


In  tbe  two  following  tables  comparative  statements  are  given  as  to 
tbe  attendance  at  schools  for  a  series  of  years. 
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Tabls  3. — Showing  enrolUneni  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools  for  the  fiscal 

years  1887,  1888  and  1889. 


Kind  of  sdhool. 


OomtroUtd  dirtdiy  5y  Indian  Bureau 


Boarding 
Day 


Total 


C»nducied  by  priwate  parOss  : 

Boarding  (under  contract)* 

Day  (under  contract)    

Specially  appropriated  for . 


BnroUed. 


Average  attendanoe. 


1887.       1888.    .    1888. 


6,847 
3,116 

i 

6,986  ' 

3,175 ; 

16.173 

6,797 
2,863 

•.«o 

9.680 

2,763 

1.044 

664 

3,234 

1,293 

612 

4,038 

1,307 

779 

Total )    4.371       6.089      6,124 


1887.       188&       1889. 


6^276  I    6,633 
1.896      1.1 


S.268      2,694 
604  786 

478 


3,348      3,968 


6^212 
1,714 


6,96» 


3.21» 

6a 

7n 


K333     16.212     15.784  110,620     12,410'    U, 


*  Four  of  tbeae  schoola  are  aaaiated  by  the  Govemmenr,  but  not  under  formal  oontraol.    See  note 
on  prerioas  page. 
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Tablk  4. — Shotcing  Indian  school  attendance  from  1882  to  1889,  both  years  inclttsive. 


Fear. 


1883 
1883 
1884 
1889 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Boarding-Bchools. 


j    Averaee 
Number.  <     attend- 


71 
75 
86 
Hi 
116 
117 
126 
136 


aoce. 


2,755 
2,599 
4,358 
6,201 
7,260 
8,020 
8,705 
9.146 


Day^ohooU. 


I    Averaee 
Xnmber.  '     attena- 
I      ance. 


54 
64 
76 

86 

99 

110 

107 

103 


1,311 
1,443 
1,767 
1,943 
2,37a 
2,500 
2,715 
^406 


MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

FABMEBS.  , 

In  order  to  carry  out  fully  the  iDtention  of  Congress  regarding  the 
development  of  agricalture  among  the  Indians,  the  following  circalar 
has  been  addressed  to  agents : 

Sib  :  I  wish  to  call  yonr  special  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  the  act  of  Congresa 
making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  reference 
to  the  employment  of  farmers  for  the  Indians,  which  reads : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  practical  farmers,  in  addition  to  agency  farmers 
now  employed,  at  waives  not  exceeding  $76  per  month,  to  superintend  and  direct  farming  among  sncb 
Indians  as  are  making  effort  for  self-support,  $60,000 ;  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  such  farmer 
who  has  not  been  at  least  Ave  years  previons  to^noh  employment  practically  eagaged  in  the  oocapa- 
tion  of  farming. 

The  evident  purpose  of  Congress  in  making  this  appropriation,  under  the  conditiona 
attached,  was  to  insure  greater  advance  in  farming  among  the  Indians,  not  only  by 
securing  men  who  are  successful  farmers  themselves,  but  who  are  able  to  incite  a 
desire  for  farming  among  the  Indians,  and  to  teach  and  direct  them  in  the  work,  and 
therefoie  I  consider  that  the  provisions  of  the  act,  although  apparently  limited  to- 
what  are  called  ''additional  farmers/'  apply  to  all  persons  employed  as  farmers  in 
the  service,  and  not  only  to  those  to  be  appointed,  but  also  to  all  now  so  employed, 
without  regard  to  date  of  original  appointment. 

That  I  may  know  exactly  the  qnalifioations  of  each  farmer  at  your  agency,  and  in 
what  respects  he  is  or  is  not  such  an  employ^  as  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  act 
requires,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  assure  the  honorable  Secretary  that  all  the  pro* 
visions  of  said  act  are  being  strictly  complied  with,  I  desire  you  to  furnish  me  with 
the  following  information : 

(1)  Oive  name  of  emoh  farmer  at  yonr  agency. 

(2)  Date  of  appointment  and  when  he  entered  upon  duty. 

(3)  Was  he  actually  engaged  for  at  least  five  years  practically  in  the  occupation  of 
farming  previous  to  his  appointment  f 

(4)  In  what  locality  was  he  engaged  in  farming  previous  to  his  appointment  f 

(6)  Has  he  a  full  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  and  care  of  modern  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machinery  f 

(6)  Does  it  appear  by  his  selectipn  of  farm  sites,  seeds,  time  and  manner  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  reaping,  etc.,  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  peculiarities  of 
the  soil,  seasons,  etc.,  in  your  locality? 

(7)  Has  he  at  all  times  since  his  appointment  faithfully  endeavored  to  discharge  his 
duty  by  striving  to  interest  the  Indians  in  farm  work ;  in  the  care  of  their  crops,  of 
stock  and  their  increase,  Especially  brood  mares ;  in  the  care  of  their  farming  imple- 
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mentB,  both  when  in  nse  and  when  not  in  nse ;  and  in  that  g^eneral  good  management 
hnsbandry,  and  foresight  indispensable  to  snccessful farming? 

(8)  Is  he  married  or  single,  and  is  his  family  with  him  at  the  agency  f 

(9)  AdmittiDg  that  he  is  an  experienced  farmer,  having  all  the  qaalifioations  above 
referred  to,  is  he  of  such  a  temperament  as  enables  him  to  impart  this  knowledge 
readily  to  others,  particularly  Indians  f 

(10)  Is  he  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  strictly  temperate,  and  disposed  to  treat 
the  Indians  kindly,  and  with  patience  and  consideration  for  their  peculiarities,  bo 
that  he  has  secured  their  confidence  and  respect  T 

(11)  Cite  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  results  of  his  work  among  the  Indians, 
such  as :  Number  of  Indians  he  has  induced  to  begin  farming  who  had  never  farmed 
before,  giving  the  names  of  the  Indians  who  have  so  commenced  and  the  number  of 
acres  now  cultivated  by  each ;  increase  of  stock  held  by  individual  Indians,  stating 
the  number  and  description  of  that  owned  by  each ;  the  number,  character,  and 
present  condition  of  the  wagons,  plows,  and  all  other  agricultural  implements  in  the 
possession  of  each  Indian  farmer,  stating  whether  any  have  failed  to  provide  proper 
ehelter  for  their  stock  in  winter,  and  for  their  agricultural  implements,  wagons, 
etc.,  when  not  in  use,  and  the  reason  for  failure.  Also  give  in  general  your  opinion 
in  regard  to  him  personally  and  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties,  mak- 
ing such  recommendations  as  you  may  desire  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service  and 
the  Indians,  and  as  would,  if  carried  out,  result  in  a  more  strict  compliance  with  the 
requirements  and  purposes  of  the  act.  In  short,  has  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
farming  among  his  Indians  on  a  paying  basis,  and  if  not,  what  is  the  cause  of  failure  f 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  this  office  to  make  any  unnecessary  changes  in  the  force  of 
farmers,  nor  to  unnecessarily  disturb  those  who  are  competent  and  faithful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  is  a  paramount  consideration,  and  the 
good  of  the  Indians  must  be  regarded  as  outweighing  any  personal  interests  in  favor 
of  the  farmers.  With  these  considerations  in  view,  I  wish  to  know  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  the  good  of  tne  service  would  be  promoted  essentially  by  any  change.  If 
so,  state  it  frankly,  and  give  your  reasons  for  it. 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  life  of  a  physician  on  an  Indian  reservation  with  poor  accommo- 
dations, small  salary,  and  few  of  the  modern  appliances  and  help  for 
the  practice  of  his  calling,. is  dreary  enongh  to  all  except  to  him  who 
realizes  the  noble  part  he  may  perform  in  helping  to  lift  this  people  ont 
of  their  superstitions  regard  for  the  grotesque  rites  of  the  '<  medicine 
men."  There  is  opi)ortunity  for  a  large  exercise  of  thatse^f-sacrificing 
spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  following  paper  is  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  appointment : 

SYNOPSIS  OF  QUAUFICATIONS  AND  DUTIBS  OF    AOKNCT  PHYSICIANS. 

To  be  eligible  to  the  position  of  agency  physician  the  applicant  ought  to  have  a 
good  general  education,  must  be  a  regular  graduate  of  some  reputable  medical  col- 
lege, and  be  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  must  be  between 
twenty >five  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  temperate,  active,  industrious,  in  sound 
healthf  and  must  possess  a  good  personal  and  professional  character.  The  applica- 
tion  for  appointment  must  be  made  upon  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  will 
be  furnished  upon  request.  A  copy  of  the  applicant's  diploma  and  of  his  license  to 
practice  medicine  must  be  filed  at  the  same  time.  Married  men  are  preferred  to  those 
who  are^single. 

Attending  to  private  practice  or  other  business  outside  of  the  agency  is  prohibited, 
aa  it  leads  to  endless  complaints  and  opens  the  door  foutnegleot  of  official  datiea. 
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The  physician  moBt  devote  his  entire  time  and  professional  skill  to  the  Indians  and 
agency  employes. 

He  should  at  all  times  strive  to  overcome  the  evil  influence  of  the  native  *'  medi- 
cine men,"  to  abolish  their  superstitious  rites  and  barbarous  customs,  to  gain  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  to  extend  his  influence  among  them  by  kind 
treatment,  exemplary  habits,  and  prompt  attention  to  the  cases  requiring  medical 
assistance.    He  should  be  governed  by  the  highest  code  of  professional  conduct. 

The  agency  physician  is  required  not  only  to  attend  to  those  who  call  upon  him  at 
his  office,  but  also  to  visit  the  Indians  at  their  homes,  and,  in  addition  to  prescribing 
and  administering  needed  medicines,  to  do  his  utmost  to  educate  and  instruct  them 
in  proper  methods  of  living,  and  of  caring  for  health. 

He  should  exercise  special  care  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency 
and  schools,  and  promptly  report  to  the  agent  any  condition,  either  of  building  or 
grounds,  liable  to  cause  sickness,  in  order  that  proper  steps  may  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

The  physician  is  required  to  make  regular  visits  to  the  Indian  schools,  and  during 
snch  visits  he  should  give  short  talks  to  the  pupils  on  the  elementary  principles  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  explaining  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  the  assimilation  of  food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  functions  of 
the  skin,  etc.,  by  which  they  may  understand  the  necessity  for  proper  habits  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  for  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  other  hygienic  conditions.  The 
correct  manner  of  treating  emergency  cases,  such  as  dangerous  hemorrhage,  syncope, 
prostration  from  heat,  etc.,  should  also  be  explained. 

Classes  should  be  formed  composed  of  the  most  advanced  and  intelligent  pupils, 
for  special  instruction  by  the  physician  in  regard  to  nursing  and  caring  for  the  sick, 
administering  medicines,  and  preparing  food  for  invalids,  and  any  other  points  of 
like  character  on  which  it  would  be  proper  to  give  such  pupils  instruction. 

A  full  statement  of  what  the  physician  has  done  in  the  directions  above  noted 
should  accompany  his  monthly  reports. 

Monthly  reports  must  be  made  to  this  office  upon  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
showing  the  number  of  cases  and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  treated,  care  being  taken 
to  note  that  all  the  footings  are  correctly  made,  that  the  reports  are  prepared  in  a 
neat,  legible  manner,  that  all  the  cases  appearing  as  treated  are  properly  accounted 
for,  and  that  the  cases  remaining  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  each  month  are  prop* 
erly  oarried  forward  to  the  report  for  the  succeeding  month.  Indian  sanitary  statis- 
Sios  should  be  fnll,  accurate,  and  absolutely  reliable. 

In  connection  with  the  monthly  sanitary  report  the  physician  must,  from  time  ta 
time,  note  the  progress  which  the  Indians  are  making  toward  abandoning  their  med- 
icine men  and  adopting  rational  methods  of  treating  and  nursing  the  sick.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  hospitals. 

The  agent,  being  a  bonded  officer,  is  responsible  under  his  bond  for  all  medical  sup- 
plies at  his  agency,  and  the  physician  must  exercise  prudence  and  sound  judgment 
in  expending  such  snpplies.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  a  report  of  medical  property 
must  be  made  on  the  proper  blanks  and  be  handed  to  the  agent  to  be  forwarded  with 
his  accounts  to  this  office. 

Harmony  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  an  agency,  and  the  physician,  thongh 
appointed  directly  by  this  office,  must  treat  the  agent  with  proper  respect,  promptly 
and  cheerfully  obeying  all  orders  issued  by  him. 

HOSPITALS. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals. 

Many  of  the  physicians  are  doing  excellent  service  among  the  In- 
dians under  their  care,  and  to  a  great  extent  are  destroying  the  infla- 
enoe  of  the  "  medicine  men,"  but  they  are  continaally  hampered  in  their 
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efforts  by  the  unhy^enic  sarroandings  of  their  patients,  the  lack  of 
proper  food,  and  the  impossibility  of  devoting  proper  time  and  atten- 
tion to  each  patient  on  acooant  of  the  namber  of  Indians  and  the  extent 
of  the  reservations  nnder  their  oversight.  With  incompetent  nnrses  to 
care  for  the  patients  in  absence  of  the  physician,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  have  any  instructions,  however  simple,  properly  carried  oat. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  would  be  obviated  if  a  hospital 
were  constructed  at  each  agency  for  the  treatment  of  cases  requiring 
the  constant  attention  of  the  physician  and  the  care  of  trained  nurses. 
Small  buUding^suitable  for  the  purpose  could  be  erected  at  compara- 
tively slight  cost  to  begin  with,  and  should  the  necessities  of  the  serv- 
ice increase,  the  hospital  facilities  could  be  gradually  enlarged  to  meet 
the  requirements. 
'  But  few  additional  employ^  would  be  required  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  such  hospitals.  For  each  hospital  a  steward,  a  ma- 
tron, one  or  two  nurses,  with  a  cook,  a  laundress,  and  a  servant  would 
be  sufficient.  Intelligent  Indians  who  have  attended  the  various  train- 
ing schools  can  be  found  at  nearly  all  the  agencies  and  could  be  utilized 
for  the  positions  mentioned,  as  they  would  be  under  the  constant  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  physician,  and  being  accustomed  to  obey 
orders  would  in  most  cases  follow  his  instructions.  The  salary  list 
would  be  quite  small  considering  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from 
such  expenditure. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  it  would  result  in  great  good  to  the  Indi- 
ans if  instruction  in  the  art  of  nursing  were  given  in  the  Indian  training 
schools,  as  it  would  impress  upon  the  youth  who  attend  those  institu- 
tions the  beneficial  results  obtained  from  the  rational  care  of  the  sick 
as  contrasted  with  the  methods  of  the  medicine  men. 

Wherever  hospitals  have  been  established  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  been  fruitful  of  good  results^  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
by  judicious  management  a  small  hospital  at  each  of  the  agencies  can 
be  made  an  important  factor  in  furthering  the  work  of  civilization 
among  the  Indians. 

ALLOTXRNTS  OP  I«ANB  EN  SEYBRAI«TT. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report  the  work  of  making 
allotments  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  in  Nebraska,  and  the  Grande 
Sonde  reservation,  in  Oregon,  under  the  act  of  Febniary  8, 1887  (24 
Stat.,  388),  has  been  completed  by  Special  Agents  Fletcher  and  Collins, 
respectively.  The  schedules  of  the  allotments  on  the* first  named  res- 
ervation wiU  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  as  soon  as  the  neoessary 
clerical  work  can  be  completed.  Before  acting  upon  the  allotments  at 
Grande  Sonde  it  will  be  necessary  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  plats  and 
field-notes  of  certain  additional  surveys  made  in  the  field. 

Allotment  work  was  continued  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  Montana, 
by  Special  Agent  Howard,  until  the  weather  put  a  stop  to  fdrther  oper- 
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ations  in  the  field.  It  has  not  been  resumed  owing  to  the  need  of  ad- 
ditional snrveys,  a  subject  which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  in  reports  from  this  office  dated,  respectively,  April  2  and 
17,1889. 

Special  Agent  Minthorn  commenced  work  on  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  in  Oregon,  in  November  last,  and  continued  the  same  until 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  disputed  loca- 
tion of  the  northern  boundary  rendered  it  impossible  to  determine  what 
lands  could  properly  be  selected  by  the  Indians.  This  question  has  now 
been  settled,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  Special  Agent  Minthorn  was 
instructed  to  resume  and  complete  the  work  ot  allotments.  He  reports, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Indians  from  the  reservation, 
who  are  laboring  for  the  whites  and  preparing  food  for  winter,  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  resume  operations  for  the  present. 

Under  date  of  April  23,  1889,  Special  Agent  Porter  was  instructed  to 
complete  the  allotments  to  the  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Citizen  Fotta- 
watomies  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  that  work, 
without,  however,  any  prospect  of  completing  it  this  season. 

April  27, 1889,  Special  Agent  James  6.  Hatchitt  was  instructed  to 
proceed  to  tbe  Yankton  Reservation,  Dak.,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  commenced  in  1887,  by  late  Special  Agent  West. 
His  reports  indicate  that  the  allotment^  are  proceeding  satisfactorily, 
and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  completion  during  the  present  year. 

Under  date  of  April  13, 1889,  the  President  granted  authority  for 
making  allotments  on  the  Lapwai  or  Nez  Perc6  Reservation  in  Idaho, 
revoking  the  authority  for  that  purpose  granted  July  7,  1887.  A  new 
authority  was  regarded  as  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  date 
of  the  order  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  ages  and  status  of  allottees  are 
determined.  May  4,  1889,  Special  Agent  Alice  C.  Fletcher  was  in* 
structed  to'  make  the  allotments  on  the  said  reservation  in  Idaho,  and 
she  is  now  engaged  in  the  work. 

April  13,  1889,  the  President  granted  authority  for  making  allot- 
ments en  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  in  Dakota,  revoking  that  granted 
April  19,  1887.  June  10,  1889,  Special  Agent  Malachi  Krebs  was  in- 
structed to  make  the  allotments,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  duty. 
These  Indians  had  been  for  several  years  located  on  separate  farms, 
and  were  represented  as  anxious  to  have  their  lands  allotted,  but  upon 
Special  Agent  Krebs's  arrival  they  most  unexpectedly  refused  to  make 
their  selections.  The  principal  ground  of  their  opposition  was  that 
they  would  be  subject  to  personal  taxation,  and  that  the  treaty  under 
which  they  hold  their  lands  allows  single  persons  on  becoming  of  age  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  than  is  allowed  minors  under  the  severalty  act. 
Two  councils  were  held,  at  which  Special  Agent  Krebs  and  Agent 
Cramsie  endeavored  to  remove  their  objections,  but  without  material 
result.  A  few  of  the  young  men  have  expressed  a  desire  to  make  their 
selections  and  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  No  further  steps  have  been 
taken,  owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Special  Agent  Krebs. 
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May  21, 1889,  the  President  granted  authority  for  making  allotments 
on  the  Oneida  Reservation  in  Wisconsin,  the  anthority  granted  No- 
vember 27, 1S87,  having  been  revoked  March  2,  1889.  June  18, 1889, ' 
Special  Agent  Dana  0.  Lamb  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  making  the 
allotments.  Work,  however,  has  been  temporarily  suspended,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  satisfactory  division  of  the  land.  Many 
of  these  Indians  have  for  years  past  been  cultivating  farms  upon  the 
reservation,  but  when  they  were  located  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  reg- 
ular survey,  the  selections  being  laid  out  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  Indians;  consequently  as  many  as  seven  persons  have  occupied 
and  improved  portions  of  the  same  eighty-acre  tract.  The  matter  is 
now  receiving  consideration  with  a  view  of  adopting  some  plan  for  its 
proper  adjustment. 

May  8,  1889,  Spencer  Hartwig,  who  had  been  appointed  a  special 
agent  under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887,  was  directed  to  make  allot- 
ments to  the  United  Peorias  and  MiamiB,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under 
the  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  1013),  and  when  that  work  should 
be  finished  to  complete  the  work  of  making  allotments  on  other  reser- 
vations belonging  to  the  Quapaw  Agency,  which  was  commenced  by 
Special  Agent  Howard  in  1S88. 

During  the  year  1,341  patents  have  been  issued  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Lake  Traverse  Beservation  in  Dakota,  which  will  be  delivered  at  an 
early  day.  The  allotment  of  l^nds  on  this  reservation  having  been 
practically  completed,  recommendation  was  made  June  21, 18^,  that 
an  officer  or  officers  be  designated  to  negotiate  for  the  relinquishment  of 
such  portion  of  the  surplus  lands  as  the  Indians  might  be  willing  to  cede, 
and  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  such  commission  have  been  pre« 
pared  and  submitted  for  your  approval. 

The  schedule  of  allotments  made  by  late  Special  Agent  Connelly 
on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  in  Minnesota  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  February  13,  1889,  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
not  approved,  for  the  reason  that  the  lands  are  mainly  valuable  for 
timber  and  are  not  adapted  to  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes.  This 
office  has  not  been  advised  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  in 
the  matter. 

Forty -eight  patents  have  been  issued  to  members  of  the  Bad  Biver 
band,  and  thirteen  to  members  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  band  of  Chip- 
pewas  of  Lake  Superior,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30.  1854  (10 
Stat.,  1109),  the  allotments  having  been  made  by  the  agent  prior  to 
February  8, 1887. 

The  work  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  general  allotment  act 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  progressing  as  satisfactorily  and  as  rapidly 
as  a  due-  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  will  permit.  In  the 
practical  application  of  the  act,  however,  many  perplexing  questions 
are  constantly  arising.  The  Indians  on  some  reservations  claim  that 
an  equal  division  of  all  the  land  should  be  made,  alleging  that  as  each 
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individaal  owns  an  undivided  interest  in  the  whole  this  is  but  just  and 
equitable.  Others  maintain  that  each  individual  without  regard  to 
age,  including  married  women,  should  secure  the  same  quantity  of  land, , 
instead  of  the  differing  amounts  provided  for  the  various  classes  in  the 
general  allotment  act.  Still  others  claim  that  allotments  of  equal  area 
should  be  made  and  in  larger  quantities  than  are  provided  for  in  that 
act,  and  this  plan  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Miapiies,  Peorias,  and 
affiliated  bands  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1889.  (25  Stat.,  1013.) 
^  In  my  opinion  the  first  claim  does  not  deserve  much  attention,  espe- 
cially as  to  reservations  containing  an  area  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  general  allotment 
act,  and  entirely  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the  Indians.  The  plan 
might  be  adopted  on  smaller  reservations,  where  an  equal  division  would 
not  give  each  individual  more  than,  say,  200  acres. 

The  second  claim  seems  just  and  equitable,  and  if  the  general  allot- 
ment act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  each  person,  without  regard 
to  age  or  condition,  including  married  women,  an  equal  quantity,  say 
160  acres,  it  would  prov^  satisfactory  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians, 
and  would  avoid  many  of  the  difficulties  which  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  inducing  them  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty.  The  act  provides  for 
the  allotment  of  different  quantities  of  land  to  heads  of  families,  single 
adults,  orphans,  and  minors,  while  married  women  are  not  entitled  to 
any.  The  looseness  of  the  marriage  relation  among  many  of  the  tribes 
often  renders  it  difficult^  to  determine  the  exact  status  of  the  women, 
and  there  is  danger  that  many  who  are  living  as  wives  at  the  time  al- 
lotments are  made  will  be  discarded  and  thus  be  landless,  while  their 
husbands,  having  the  maximum  quantity  of  land,  will  take  as  wives 
.other  women  who  have  land.  An  Indian  reservation  is  the  common 
property  of  the  tribe  by  which  it  is  owned,  or  for  whose  use  it  is  as- 
signed. Each  member  has  an  equal  right  therein,  and  upon  division 
should  receive  an  equal  share.  It  does  not  seem  just  to  divide  this  * 
common  property  so  as  to  give  one  member  four  times  as  much  as  an- 
other, and  also  to  deprive  a  considerable  number  of  all  share  in  it. 

The  allotment  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tribal  landed  estate  to 
each  member  of  the  tribes  occupying  or  interested  in  the  reservation 
would  remove  the  principal  inequalities  of  the  general  allotment  act, 
so  strongly  complained  of,  and  there  would  be  less  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  tribes  to  the  taking  of  land  in  severalty. 

There  are  now  seven  special  agents  engaged  in  making  allotments 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  as  provided  by  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24 
Stat.,  388),  as  follows :  Alice  0.  Fletcher,  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho ; 
Spencer  Hartwig,  at  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory;  Dana  C. 
Lamb,  Oneida  Keservation,  Wisconsin  ;  Malachi  Krebs,*  Devil's  Lake 
Agency,  Dakota ;  N.  S.  Porter,  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Citizen  Potta- 

*  The  death  of  Special  Agent  Krebs  was  reported  to  this  office  on  September  23d. 
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watomies,  Indian  Territory ;  J.  H.  Minthome,  Warm  Springs  Agency, 
Oregon ;  James  Gr.  Hatehit,  Tankton  Agency,  Dakota. 

Special  Agent  Edward  Collins,  having  completed  his  daties  at  the 
Grande  Bonde  Agency  iu  Oregon  and  submitted  his  final  report,  was 
relieved  from  duty  July  13,  1889. 

LANDS  FOR  NON-RESERVATION  INDIANS. 

Dnring  the  ye^r  numerous  cases  have  been  reported  where  white 
men  have  forcibly  dispossessed  non-reservation  Indians  of  lands  long 
in  their  x>ossession,  and  upon  which  they  had  made  valuable  improve- 
ments, cultivating  the  soil  and  supporting  themselves  without  aid  from 
the  Government.  In  a  recent  report  (April  30, 1889),  United  States 
Indian  Agent  Gwydir,  of  the  Colville  Agency,  said : 

The  whites  are  swarmiDg  into  the  Territory — WashiDgton — and  every  piece  of  good 
land  is  beiog  taken  and  the  Indians  are  being  driven  off  and  gotten  rid  of  by  fair  or 
foul  means,  for  in  many  instances  whites  have  taken  forcible  possession,  driving  the 
Indians  whenever  the  poor  Indian  refused  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  home  where 
his  forefathers  have  dwelt  for  generations. 

He  cited  the  case  of  one  Indian,  Pa-ock-a-tin,  or  Pierre,  who,  with  his 
family,  had  resided  upon  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  seventy-seven  years, 
upon  which  a  white  man  appeared  and,  upon  application,  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  same  under  the  homestead  laws.  This  case  was  reported 
to  the  Department,  with  recommendation  that  the  entry  be  canceled^ 
and  the  Indian  be  allowed  to  make  application  4o  have  the  land  allotted 
under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act. 

Under  date  of  April  9,  1889,  this  office  received  through  the  War 
Department  a  communication  stating  that  two  Indians,  ^^Ska-miah 
Alotat"  and  ''  Yan  Puss  "  claimed  certain  lands  for  a  home,  basing  their 
rights  upon  occupancy  of  the  same  prior  to  the  extension  of  the  public 
survey  thereover ;  that  one  Jensen  and  companion  appeared  upon  the 
*  ground,  both  armed  with  guns,  and  ordered  the  Indians  off,  inclosed 
their  lands  and  threatened  them  with  death  if  they  should  again  be 
found  therein.  The  Indians,  however,  attempted  a  second  time  to 
plow  their  fields,  when  they  were  again  driven  away  by  the  same  parties, 
since  which  time  they  have  made  no  further  efforts  in  that  direction. 

These  cases  were  reported  to  the  Department,  with  recommendation 
that  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney  be  instructed  to  insti- 
tute in  the  suitable  court  such  proceedings  as  are  necessary  to  reinstate 
the  Indians  in  the  possession  of  their  lands.  They  are  cited  to  show 
the  efforts  made  by  white  men  to  dispossess  Indians  of  land  long 
claimed,  occupied,  and  used  by  them,  and  the  perils  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  their  endeavors  to  retain  the  homes  where  their  forefathers 
dwelt,  and  which  they  have  continued  to  cultivate  and  improve.  Many 
cases  of  similar  character  have  been  reported  to  this  office,  and  in  every 
instance  prompt  action  has  been  taken  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  pes* 
session  of  the  lands  which  they  occupy. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  gra^ying  to  note  that  there  is  a  tendency  oni 
the  part  of  many  of  the  non-reservation  Indians  to  secure  title  to  their 
homes.  This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  &st 
settling  up  by  whites,  and  the  Indian  sees  that  he  must  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  a  permanent  title,  or  he  will  be  dispossessed  by  the  white  man ; 
but  in  many  instances  the  Indian  voluntarily  seeks  a  home  for  himself 
and  family. 

OOMlinSSIONS  AUTHORIZED   BY  ACTS  OP  LAST  CONGRESS,  ETC. 

Pocatello  totonsitCj  Idaho. — ^The  fourth  section  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  September  1, 1888  (25  Stat.,  452),  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  disinterested  persons,  two  to  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  one  by  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reser- 
vation, Idaho,  in  open  council,  to  appraise  the  lands  on  said  Fort  Hall 
Beservation  ceded  by  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  to  the  United  States  for 
to.wnsite  purposes,  and  known  as  "  Pocatello  Towusite."  February  23, 
1889,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  designated  Michael  O.  Connelly,  of 
Petersburgh,  111.,  and  Lilbou  L.  Carlisle,  of  Wichita,  Kans., as  appraisers 
on  the  part  of  the  Onited  States.  Mr.  Walter  P.  Ramsey,  farmer  at 
Fort  Hall  Agency,  having  been  designated  by  the  Indians,  in  manner 
prescribed  by  said  act,  to  act  on  their  behalf,  his  selection  was  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  April  26, 1889. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  appraisers  were  prepared  in  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Offtce,  and  the  cop^  thereof  which  was  intended  for  the  ap- 
praiser selected  by  the  Indians  was  transmitted  to  this  Office  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  February  28,  1889,  and  by  this  Office  to  Mr. 
Bamsey  May  1, 1889. 

The  survey  of  this  land  into  town  lots,  as  required  by  the  act,  is  now 
in  progress,  and  no  further  steps  looking  to  the  appraisement  can  be 
taken  until  that  survey  is  completed  and  approved. 

Chippewa  India/ns. — By  act  of  January  14, 1889  (25  Stat.,  642),  Con- 
gress authorized  and  directed  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners, 
one  of  whom  should  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  negotiate 
with  all  the  different  bands  or  tribes  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  for  ss  ^'complete  cession  and  relinquishment  in  writing  of 
all  their  title  and  interest  in  and  to  all  the  reservations  of  said  Indians 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  except  the  White  Earth  and  Bed  Lake  Res- 
ervations, and  to  all  and  so  much  of  these  reservations  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  Commission  is  not  required  to  make  and  fill  the  allotments 
required  by  this  and  existing  acts,"  etc. 

This  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1889,  and  is  composed  of  Hon.  Henry  M.  Eice,  of  St.  Paul; 
Minn.;  Bt.  Bev.  Martin  Marty^  of  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.,  and  Joseph  B. 
Whiting,  of  Janesville,  Wis.  Instructions  jbr  the  gnidanc-e  of  the  com- 
mission were  preparetl  in  this  Office,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  May  24, 1889,  and  transmitted  to  Hon.  Henry  M.  Kice  May 
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31,  1889,  and  Messrs.  Marty  and  Whitiug,  the  other  commissioners, 
were  notified  thereof.  This  commission  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  for 
which  it  was  appointed. 

Negotiations  tcith  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Indians  in  Ka/nsas. — 
By  section  3  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25 
Stat.,  1002),  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  **  to  enable  the  Presi* 
dent  to  negotiate  with  the  Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies  and  the 
Kickapoo  Indians  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  in  Kansas, 
and  the  allotment  of  the  remainder  in  severalty ;  sach  agreements  as 
may  be  made  to  be  submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress  at  the  next 
session." 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  President  on  April  26, 1889,  ap- 
^pointed  Benjamin  J.  Horton,  of  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  A.  D.  Walker,  of 
Horton,  Elans.,  and  H.  J.  Aten,  of  Hiawatha,  Kans.,  commissioners  to 
negotiate  with  said  Indians  for  the  purpose  therein  spedfled.  Instruc- 
tions for  their  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  before  them,  priB- 
pared  in  this  office,  and  approved  by  the  Department  May  9,  1889,  were 
duly  transmitted. 

A  preliminary  report  received  from  said  commissioners  shows  that  the 
effbrts  so  far  made  by  them  to  effect  the  negotiations  contemplated  by 
the  law  under  which  they  are  appointed  have  not  been  successful.  The 
Indians,  it  is  said,  are  influenced  against  taking  allotments  by  the 
condition,  example,  and  persuasion  of  about  250  members  of  what  is 
known  as  the  citizen  class  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  who  some  years  ago 
took  their  lands  in  severalty,  without  restriction  as  to  alienation,  and 
received  their  portion  of  annuities,  and  are  now  without  land  or  money, 
living  on  the  charity  of  their  friends  on  the  reservation,  where  they  have 
no  rights.  These  pauper  quasi-citizen  Indians  are*  entitled  under  exist- 
ing laws  to  take  allotments  on  the  Pottawatomie  Beservation  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  their  own  welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of 
the  Indians  among  whom  they  are  now  living  without  present  or  future 
prospects  for  improvement  of  their  condition,  they  should  be  removed 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  be  required  to  take  allotments  and  work 
for  self  support  This  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Indians  in  Kansas  to  the  measures  con- 
templated in  the  law  above  referred  to. 

The  question  of  making  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act  to  such  of  the  members  of  these  two  tribes  as  desire 
them  was  submitted  to  the  Department  by  this  office  on  September  13, 
1889. 

8ioux  in  Dakota. — ^By  section  29  of  an  act  approved  March  2, 1889  (25 
Stat,  899),  <^to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
of  Indians  in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations,  and  to  secure  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,  and  for  other  pur- 
l>08e8,"  it  is  provided — 

That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
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iiecesaary,  whioh  sum  shall  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  procuring  the  aseent  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  this  act  provided  in  section 

The   last   clause   of  section  3  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of 

March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  1002),  reads  as  follows : 

• 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  anthorized  and  empowered  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  and  agreements 
with  the  Sioux  Indians  oconpying  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  in  Dakota  for  a  full 
and  complete  cession  and  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  their 
reservation,  and  r-o  divide  the  remainder  into  separate  reservations,  and  such  agree- 
ments, when  made,  to  be  by  them  submitted  to  the  first  session  Fifty-first  Congress 
for  ratification,  and  to  carry  out  tliis  provision  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
or  BO  much  thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary,  to  be  expended  iinder  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  appropriated,  this  amount  to  be  immediately 
available :  Providedf  That  the  pay  of  such  commissioners  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars 
per  day,  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses. 

Under  this  latter  provision  of  law,  Hon.  Charles  Foster,  of  Fostoria, 
Ohio,  Hon.  William  Warner,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Crook,  TJ.  S.  Army,  were  appointed  by  the  President  a  commission  to 
negotiate  with  the  Sioux  for  the  purpose  therein  provided. 

The  instructions  for  this  commission  were  prepared  in  this  OfQce, 
and,  after  they  had  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
were  transmitted  to  the  said  commission,  which  entered  upon  its  duties 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  last. 

The  commissioners  have  been  successful  in  negotiating  an  agreement 
whereby  the  Indians  relinquish  their  title  to  a  large  portion  of  the  great 
Sioux  Reservation,  but  the  report  of  the  result  of  their  labors  has  not 
been  received  in  this  office. 

Oamr  ^AUm  Reservation, — The  fourth  section  of  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  1002),  provides  as  follows : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
nef^otiate  with  the  Coeur  d*A16ne  tribe  of  Indians  for  the  purchase  and  release  by 
said  tribe  of  such  portions  of  its  reservation  not  agricultural,  and  valuable  chiefly 
for  minerals  and  timber,  as  such  tribe  shall  consent  to  sell,  on  such  terms  and  condi* 
tions  as  shall  be  considered  just  and  equitable  between  the  United  States  and  said  tribe 
of  Indians,  whioh  purchase  shall  not  be  complete  until  ratified  by  Congress,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  such  negotiation  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Jiereuiider  to  be 
reported  tq  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

The  Secretary,  by  letter  of  May  31, 1889,  appointed  Gen.  Benjamin 
Simpson,  of  Selma,  Ala. ;  Hon.  John  n.  Shupe,  of  Oakland,  Oreg., 
and  Napoleon  B.  Humphrey,  esq,  of  Albany,  Oreg.,  a  commission  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  with  the  Cceur  d'A16ne  Indians  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act.  Instructions  were  transmitted  to  the 
commission  July  3, 1889. 

Councils  with  the  Indians  were  held  in  August  last  and  as  a  result 
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of  the  negotiatious  an  agreement  was  concluded  on  the  9th  day  of  Sep- 
tember following,  whereby  the  Indians  agreed  to  sell  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  reservation  (in  the  northern  part),  valuable  chiefly  for 
minerals  and  timber,  and  embracing  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  reservation.  The  terms  agreed  upon  are  re- 
garded by  the  commissioners  as  reasonable  and  just  alike  to  the'Indians 
and  the  Government. 

The  agreement  and  the  report  of  the  commission  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  at  an  early  day  for  transmittal  to  Congress. 

Indian  Territory. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  1005),  Hon. 
Lucius  Fairchild,  Hon.  J.  F.  Hartranft,  and  A.  H*  Wilson,  esq.,  were 
appointed  by  the  President  a  commission  to  <<  negotiate  with  the 
Gherokee  Indians,  and  with  all  other  Indians  owning  or  claiming  lands 
lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of  longitude  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory,  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  all  their  title,  claim,  or 
interest  of  every  kind  or  character  in  and  to  said  lauds." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  its  instructions  this  commission  proceeded  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  in  a  letter  of  August  2,  1889,  to  Hon.  J.  B. 
Mayes,  principal  chief  Gherokee  Nation,  submitted  the  proposition 
authorized  by  the  act  ^^  that  the  said  nation  shall  cede  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  effect  aforesaid,  all  the  rights  of 
Said  nation"  in  the  lauds  of  that  nation  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth 
degree  of  longitude  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  known  as  the  (Cherokee 
Outlet  ^'  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  payment  as  is  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Greek  Indians,  of  date  January  19, 1889."  The  com- 
mission also  tendered  $1.25  per  acre  to  the  said  nation  for  ail  the  lands 
embraced  in  the  said  '^  Gherokee  Outlet,"  the  sums  heretofore  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  found  to  be  due 
therefor  at  the  rate  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Mayes,  by  letter  of  August  12, 1889,  replying  to  this  proposition, 
declined  to  convene  the  Gherokee  Gounoil  in  special  session,  for  the  rea- 
son, as  stated  by  him,  that  such  action  could  not  facilitate  the  matter, 
as  he  claims  that  the  constitution  of  the  Gherokee  Nation  will  have  to 
be  amended  before  any  proposition  to  sell  any  part  of  the  Gherokee 
country  can  be  entertained. 

Gopy  of  the  correspondence  between  the  commission  and  Mr.  Mayes 
has  been  tiled,  and  the  said  commission  has  suspended  negotiations 
until  such  time  as  the  Gherokee  Gouncil  shall  have  convened  in  regular 
session,  when  negotiations  will  be  resumed. 

Red  Pipestone  Reservation  in  Minnesota. — ^The  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25 
Stat.,  1012),  entitled  <'An  act  for  the  disposition  of  the  agricultural 
lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Pipestone  Indian  Beservation 
in  Minnesota,"  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  three 
discreet  persons,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  and  free- 
holder in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  appraise  the  actual  value  of  the 
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Agricultaral  lauds  in  said  reservatioa  (save  and  except  the  SW.  ^  of 
Sec.  1,  in  T.  106  K,  of  B.  46  W.) ;  also  to  appraise  the  actual  value  of 
the  strip  of  land  100  feet  in  width  over  and  across  said  reservation 
occupied  by  the  Oedar  Eapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern  Eail- 
waj  Company,  as  well  as  the  damage  done  to  other  lands  of  said 
reservation  by  reason  of  the  taking  and  occupying  of  said  strip  for  rail- 
road purposes ;  the  appraisals  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  entry  and 
sale  of  such  tracts  as  the  Yankton  Indians  might  consent  to  relinquish, 

Messrs.  S.  H.  Nichols,  Robert  Scarf,  and  T.  O.  Smallwood  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  make  the  required  appraisement,  and  on  May 
11, 1889,  they  submitted  their  report,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment June  20,  1889. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  said  act  Messrs.  G.  W.  Parker, 
United  States  Special  Indian  Agent,  Frank  W.  Bawles,  and  Samuel  T. 
Leavy,  United  States  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  Yankton  Agency, 
were  designated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  male  adults  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians  to 
the  proposed  sale  of  the  lands  and  right  of  way.  Under  date  of  August 
21, 1889,  the  commissioners  submitted  their  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Indians  determined  not  to  assent  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  for  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  reservation,  except  the  right 
of  wa3'  for  the  railroad. 

This  action  is  not  a  surprise  to  this  office.  The  Bed  Pipestone  Reser- 
vation was  established  under  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians, 
concluded  April  19, 1858  (11  Stat.,  743),  which  provided  that  said — 

Tanktoii  In4i*iM  shall  be  Mcured  in  the  free  and  unrestricted  nse  of  the  Red  Pipestone  qnany,  or 
•omuch  thereof  as  they  baTe  been  acoustomed  to  fk^nent  and  use  for  the  porpose  of  procuring  stone 
for  pipes ;  and  the  United  States  hereby  stipulates  and  agrees  to  oauae  to  be  surveyed  and  marked  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  that  purpose,  and  retain  the  same  and  keep  it  open 
and  tni&  to  the  Indians  to  visit  and  procure  stone  for  pipes  so  long  as  they  shall  desire. 

The  reservation  (1  mile  square)  was  surveyed  in  August,  1859.  Subse- 
quently in  the  survey  of  the  townships  in  which  it  was  included,  the  lines 
were  extended  across  the  reservation  without  respecting  it.  Through 
this  error  a  patent  was  inadvertently  issued  to  one  August  Clausen,  May 
15, 1874.  Suit  was  subsequently  brought  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  to  vacate  said  patent.  The  defendants  demurred  to  the  bill  for 
want  of  equity ;  the  demurrer  was  sustained  and  the  bill  dismissed  at 
the  June  term,  1880.  The  suit  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal,  and  at  the  October  term,  1884,  the  decree  was  reversed,  with 
directions  to  overrule  the  demurrer,  the  defendants  to  have  leave  to 
answer.  (Ill  U.  S.,  347.)  The  opinion,  however,  virtually  covered  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  established  the  legal  character  of  the  reservation. 

Other  entries  were  made  on  the  reservation  but  were  canceled,  and 
various  applications  have  been  rejected.  In  October,  1887,  certain 
parties  who  had  been  residing  upon  the  reservation,  and  had  made 
improvements  thereon,  were  removed  with  the  aid  of  the  military,  ander 
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anthority  granted  by  the  Department  March  3, 1887.  The  act  of  March 
2, 1889,  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  these  persons,  this  office  offering 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  law,  as  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  deemed  fully  competent  to  act  for  themselves,  was  reqnired  before 
any  lands  conld  be  sold. 

This  quarry  is  an  object  of  great  veneration  among  the  Yankton  In- 
dians,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  it  for  many  years  to  obtain 
the  red  stone  from  which  they  manufacture  pipes  and  other  articles  with 
much  skill.  They  believe  that  the  stone  has  great  value  for  building 
purposes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  ever  be  induced  to  part  with 
this  ancient  possession. 

Bitter  Boot  Valley.— By  an  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.,  871),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  severally  in- 
terested, is  authorized  to  cause  to  be  appraised  and  sold  in  tracts  not 
exceeding  160  acres,  all  the  lands  allotted  and  patented  to  certain  Flat- 
head Indians  in  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  and  $500  is  appropriated 
for  carrying  the  provisions  of  that  act  into  effect. 

On  September  24,  1889,  General  H.  B.  Carrington,  of  Hyde  Park» 
Mass.,  was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  perform 
that  service. 

THE  INDIAN  GRIMES  ACT. 

Prior  to  March  3, 1885,  there  was  no  law  of  the  tJnited  States  under 
which  an  Indian  committing  offenses  against  the  person  or  property  of 
another  Indian  on  an  Indian  reservation  conld  be  punished ;  no  court 
having  been  given  jurisdiction  of  such  cases. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  that  date  (23 
Stats.,  385),  Congress  made  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  by  Indians,  as  follows : 

That  immediately  npoD  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  all  Indians 
oommitting  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  any  of 
the  following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  arson,  burglary,  and  larceny  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either 
within  or  without  an  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  such 
Territory  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and 
in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persona 
charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes,  respectively ;  and  the  said  conrts  are 
hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  such  oases,  and  all  such  Indians  committing  any  of 
the  above  crimes  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  Sta^  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  tried  in  the  same  courts  and 
in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  com- 
mitting any  of  the  above  crimes  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  against  Eagama  and  another,  Indians 
of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  Cal.,  indicted  under  this  law  for 
murder  committed  upon  the  person  of  another  Indian  within  the  said 
reservation,  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States  by 
a  certificate  of  division  of  opinion  between  the  circuit  judge  and  the 
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district  judge  holdiug  the  circuit  court  of  the  IJuited  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  California.  The  division  of  opinion  was  upon  two  questions  (1) 
as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  the  above-quoted  section  (making  it  a 
crime  for  one  Indian  to  commit  murder  upon  another  Indian,  upon  an 
Indian  reservation  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
making  such  Indian  '<  subject  to  the  same  laws,"  to  be  ^<  tried  in  the  same 
courts,  aod  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are 
other  persons"  committing  the  crime  of  murder  ^'within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,")  is  a  constitutional  and  valid  law  of 
the  United  States ;  and  (2)  as  to  whether  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  try  and  punish  an  Indian  belonging  to 
an  Indian  tribe  for  committing  the  crime  of  murder  upon  another  Indian 
belonging  to  the  same  Indian  tribe,  both  sustaining  the  usual  tribal  re- 
lations, said  crime  having  been  committed  upon  an  Indian  reservation, 
made  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  tribe  to  which  said  Indians 
belong. 

In  disposing  of  this  case  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
<<  the  ninth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1885, 
(23  Stats.,  385),  is  valid  and  constitutional  in  both  its  branches,  namely^ 
that  which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  the  Territories  of  the 
crimes  named  (murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
arson,  burglary,  and' larceny),  committed  by  Indians  within  the  Terri- 
tories, and  that  which  gives  jurisdiction  in  like  cases  to  courts. of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  crimes  committed  on  an  Indian  reservation 
within  a  State  of  the  Union."    ( llfS  U.  S.  R.,  375.) 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  this  decision  several  Indians  have 
been  tried  by  the  United  States  cojurts  and  convicted  of  murder  and 
other  crimes  named,  committed  upon  an  Indian  reservation  within  a 
Territory,  the  courts  holding  that,  were  the  crimes  committed  by  a  white 
man  on  an  Indian  reservation  situated  within  the  limits  of  a  Territory, 
the  United  States  court  and  not  the  Territorial  courts  would  have  juris- 
diction over  the  offense,  and  that  since  the  act  provides  that  an  Indian 
committing  within  a  Territory  and  on  an  Indian  reservation  any  of  the 
crimes  named  in  section  9  ^'  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as- 
are  other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes,"  the 
United  States  court  has  jurisdiction  over  these  crimes  committed  by  one 
Indian  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  on  an  Indian 
reservation  within  a  Territory. 

Oon-shay-ee,  an  Apache  Indian  in  Arizona,  who,  in  accordance  with 
that  construction  of  the  law,  was  tried  in  the  United  States  court  for 
that  Territory,  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  crime  of  murder,  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  alleging  that  the  court  which  tried  him  had  not  at  the  time  the 
trial  took  place,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pursued,  any  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case  against  him.    In  acting  upon  this  petition  the  court  held 
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that  '<  The  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  385),  sectiou  9,  was  enacted 
to  transfer  to  Territorial  coarts  established  by  the  United  States  the 
Jurisdiction  to  try  the  crimes  described  in  it  (including  the  crime  of 
murder),  under  Territorial  law,  when  sitting  as,  and  exercising  the  func- 
tions of,  a  Territorial  court  ^  and  not  when  sitting  as,  or  exercising  the 
functions  of,  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  under  Revised 
Statutes,  section  1910."  (130  U.  S.  B.,  343;  to  like  import,  see  Captain 
Jack,  petitioner,  i&td.,  353). 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Territorial  authorities 
to  put  the  Territories  to  the  expense  of  prosecuting  Indian  criminals, 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  bringing  Indians  who.  were 
guilty  of  crimes  against  other  Indians,  committed  upon  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, to  trial,  and  many  cases  have  been  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed. 
This  difficulty  is,  however,  now  obviated  by  the  provision  of  section  11 
of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stats.,  1004), 
whereby  the  costs  of  such  trials  in  the  Territorial  courts  are  directed 
to  be  paid  out  of  money  appropriated  for  similar  expenses  in  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  under  the  act  of  1885  is  author- 
itatively and  permanently  settled,  and  the  costs  of  the  trials  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial courts  are  assumed  by  the  CTnited  States,  it  is  thought  that  no 
further  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  bringing  Indian  criminals  to 
justice ;  and  it  is  believed  that  by  a  judicious  execution  of  the  laws,  in 
the  imposition  of  punishment  commensurate  with  the  crime,  Indians  will 
be  deterred  from  committing  offenses  against  each  other,  and  that  in 
the  future  crime  among  them  will  be  materially  decreased. 

COURTS  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Since  1882,  what  is  known  as  a  '^  court  of  Indian  offenses"  has  been 
established  and  maintained  upon  a  number  of  Indian  reservations.  It 
has  been  a  tentative  and  somewhat  crude  attempt  to  break  up  super* 
«titious  practices,  brutalizing  dances,  plural  marriages,  and  kindred, 
«vils,  and  to  provide  an  Indian  tribunal  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  agent,  could  take  cognizance  of  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  disputes 
•among  Indians,  and  by  which  they  could  be  taught  to  respect  law  and 
obtain  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  legal  processes.  IN'otwithstand- 
ing  tbeir  imperfections  and  primitive  character,  these  so-called  courts 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  and  of  material  assistance  to 
the  agents. 

Prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  no  fund  for  maintaining  these 
courts,  nor  any  law  recognizing  their  existence,  although  this  office  bad 
made  repeated  and  urgent  recommendations  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  pay  of  judges  of  the  courts.  The  want  of  such  a  fund  has  often 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  incompetent  persons  as  judges,  the 
designation  of  police  officers  to  act  in  that  capacity,  or  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  the  court  officials  from  funds  derived  from  the  collection 
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of  fines  imposed  by  them.  8ucb  anomalies  have,  of  course,  lessened  the 
efficiency  of  the  courts.  The  appropriation  act  of  June  29,  1888,  con- 
tains the  following  iten\ : 

• 

For  conipenBation  of  judges  of  ludiau  coiiHs,  at  snch  rate  as  may  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
aa  may  be  necessary. 

Under  this  legislation  it  is  practicable  to  make  important  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  organization  of  the  "  courts  of  Indian  offenses  ^ 
and  the  methods  adopted  therein,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  revise  the 
roles  and  regulations  now  in  force  regarding  them. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  Indians  with  the  jury  system,  it  should  be 
applied  in  these  courts  in  a  manner  conforming  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  law  of  the  land  on  the  subject,  in  all  cases  of  sufficient  importance 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  act 
of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  385),  and  especially  when  a  jury  is  demanded 
by  either  party.    An  appeal  should  lie  to  this  office  in  all  cases. 

Each  court  should  have  a  marshal,  who  should  be  an  Indian,  who^e 
duties  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  who  should  have  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  his  time  and  services. 

The  judges  of  these  courts  should  have  increased  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  the  duties,  responsibility,  and  dignity  of  their  positions, 
and  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  judges  and 
other  proper  and  necessary  expenses. 

The  fines  collected  should  be  used  for  improvements  on  the  reserva- 
tions, such  as  repair  of  roads,  building  bridges,  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals,  etc. 

No  officer  of  the  police  force  should  be  allowed  to  sit  as  a  juryman, 
or  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge  or  marshal. 

It  will  be  my  aim  to  establish  these  courts  at  agencies  where  none 
have  yet  been  put  in  operation,  and  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  those 
already  established.  To  do  this  an  increased  appropriation  will  be 
necessary,  and  I  have  estimated  for  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  provision  has  been  made  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  as  policemen  to  suppress  traffic  with  Indians  in  intox- 
icating liquors,  to  put  down  other  forms  of  lawlessness,  and  to  pre- 
serve order  generally  upon  Indian  reservations.  The  position  is  one 
requiring  intelligence,  discretion,  and  courage,  and  in  the  selection  of 
policemen  care  has  always  been  exercised  to  secure  the  best  men  pos- 
sible. Owing  to  the  meager  compensation  allowed  this  is  no  easy 
matter.  A  policeman  whose  entire  time  is  taken  up  by  his  official  duties 
can  not  support  a  family  upon  his  salary,  $8  a  month,  and  this  is  the 
highest  salary  that  up  to  this  time' has  been  paid  police  privates. 
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Section  5  of  the  general  allotment  act,  approved  Febraary  8, 1887, 
(24  Stat.,  390),  contains,  among  other  provisions,  the  following : 

*  *  *  Hereafter  in  the  employm^ent  of  Indian  police  or  any  other  employes  in  the 
public  service  among  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  or  bands  affected  by  this  act,  and  where 
Indians  can  perform  the  duties  required,  those  Indians  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pre* 
ferred. 

The  Indians  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
allotment  act  above  referred  to  are  usaally  the  most  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive members  of  their  tribes.  To  follow  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5  and  appoint  them  to  positions  where  they  would  be  compelled  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  Government  service,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
families  and  farms,  for  the  pittance  of  $8  to  $10  per  month,  could  bat 
work  hardship  to  such  Indians  and  retard^their  advancement  in  agri- 
culture and  other  civilized  pursuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  will  not  accept  allotments  in  severalty, 
and  who  are  willing  to  serve  on  the  police  force  for  the  small  compensa- 
tion and  the  honor  connected  with  the  position,  are  in  too  many  instances 
unfit  for  policemen.  This  fact  was  so  fully  recognized  by  the  Osage 
Kation  that,  during  the  fiscal  year  1889,  their  council  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,800  of  their  own  funds  to  be  expended  in  the  employment 
of  seven  detectives,  at  a  compensation  of  $400  per  annum  each. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  existing  law,  to  secure  the  best  possible 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  working  injury  to  Indians  who 
are  striving  to  advance,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  compensation 
of  Indian  police  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  be  fixed  at  the  following  rates 
per  month:  Captains,  $25 ;  lieutenants,  $20;  sergeants,  $17,  and  pri- 
vates^ $13. 

The  number  of  police  now  authorized,  viz,  70  officers  and  700  pri- 
vates, can  not  well  be  reduced  without  injury  to  the  service,  and  I 
further  recommend  that  the  total  number  authorized  remain  unchanged, 
but  that  they  be  apportioned  as  follows :  30  captains,  40  lieutenants, 
60  sergeants,  and  640  privates. 

INTBBPBETEBS  FOB  INDIANS. 

Section  2089  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  is  as  follows : 

At  the  disorotion  of  the  President,  all  disbiirsemeats  of  moneys,  whether  for  an- 
nuities or  otherwise,  to  fulfill  treaty  stipulations  with  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  shall  he  made  in  person  by  the  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs,  where  sn- 
perintendencies  exist,  to  all  Indians  or  tribes  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
superintendencies,  in  the  presence  of  the  local  agents  and  interpreters,  who  shall 
witness  the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  Treasury  Department  prior 
to  1881  held  that  all  payments  to  Indians  must  be  witnessed  by  inter- 
preters, whether  such  payments  were  cash  annuities,  or  were  made  for 
transportation*  or  for  supplies  furnished,  or  for  services  performed,  or 
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for  any  other  parpose,  and  without  regard  to  the  amount  paid.  Agents 
found  it  difficult  to  have  an  interpreter  always  present  to  witness  small 
payments*  and  in  1881,  at  the  request  of  this  office,  the  construction  of 
the  law  was  modified  by  the  Treasury  so  as  to  allow  the  payment  to  an 
Indian  f  without  its  being  witnessed  by  an  interpreter,  of  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 910,  provided  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  presence  of  an  in- 
terpreter could  not  be  had  without  considerable  difficulty  and  an  un- 
reasonable delay. 

This  ruling,  even  with  its  modifications,  it  has  been  difficult  to  apply, 
especially  at  agencies  where  the  Indians  are  well  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  many  speak  and  write  English.  Moreover,  agents  report  that 
the  salary  allowed  interpreters,  $300  per  annum,  is  so  limited  that  men 
of  even  very  moderate  education  will  not  accept  the  position ;  hence 
Indians  but  poorly  qualified  must  often  be  employed  as  interpreters. 
Some  of  them  though  able  to  speak  are  unable  to  write  English,  and 
often  can  not  even  sign  their  names.  Therefore  among  the  accounts  of 
agents  are  found  vouchers  which  are  signed  by  Indians  but  are  witnessed 
by  interpreters  who  sign  by  mark,  the  certificates  of  the  interpreters  be- 
ing to  the  effect  that  they  have  thoroughly  explained  to  the  Indians  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  represented  by  the  vouchers  and  know  that 
they  fully  understand  the  same,  the  purpose  for  which  they  signed  their 
names,  and  the  amounts  receipted  for !  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  slight- 
est protection  either  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  Government. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  an  army  officer  who  was  acting  as  Indian 
agent  c^led  the  attention  of  this  office,  in  the  following  words,  to  the 
embarrassment  which  he  experienced  from  this  interpretation  of  the 
law: 

*  *  *  Thisreqairement  is  manifestly  made  od  the  presumption  that  the  Indians 
can  not  speak  or  learn  to  speak  English.  Now,  all  the  working  Indians  here  speak 
English,  and  for  practical  purposes  they  speak  it  and  understand  it  quite  as  well  as 
I  do.  •  •  *  There  is  no  sense  in  calling  in  an  interpreter  to  interpret  a  transac- 
tion that  is  perfectly  understood  in  English,  and  is  witnessed,  as  all  my  payments 
are,  hy  several  people,  and  although  I  show  in  every  case  that  the  payees  speak  and 
understand  English,  the  examiners  have  suspended  all  the  vouchers  on  which  I  have 
made  such  payments  unaccompanied  by  the  certificate  of  an  interpreter,  which  in 
all  cases  that  I  have  seen  is  a  purely  perfunctory  transaction,  and  should  be  abolished 
when  the  circumstances  permit  it. 

The  attention  of  the  Ti*easury  was  again  called  to  this  matter  by 
letter  of  April  3,  1888,  and  the  Second  Comptroller  replied  April  18, 
1888,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  were  authorized  by  law  to  direct  the  manner  in  which  pay- 
ments to  Indians  should  be  made.  Under  this  ruling,  and  in  view  of 
the  facts  above  set  forth,  I  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  the  dis- 
continuance of  interpreters  at  agencies  where  the  Indians  have  made- 
sufficient  progress  in  mastering  the  English  language  to  warrant  such 
action. 
•  Meantime  I  trust  that  the  efficiency  of  the  interpreter  service  may 
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be  generally  improved  by  the  employment  of  students  returned  from 
training  schools,  who  will  be  competent  for  such  duty. 

INDIAN  TRADERS. 

No  branch  of  the  Indians'  preparation  for  citizenship  has  perhaps 
received  less  attention  than  that  which  pertains  to  commerce.  ^^  Trad- 
ing'' has  been  monopolized  by  white  men,  and  no  systematic  effort 
has  been  attempted  to  train  the  Indians  to  commercial  habits. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  present  condition  of  the  system  of 
trading,  the  following  instructious  have  been  issued  to  special  agents : 

Hereafter  when  inspecting  Indian  agencies  yon  will  please  give  special  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Indian  traderships.  You  will  carefully  ascertain  and  report  as  to  the 
general  reputation  of  each  trader  for  honesty,  fair  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  good 
influence  among  them.  Ton  wiU  also  report  specifically  as  to  the  quality  and  sufficiency 
of  the  stock  of  goods  kept  by  the  trader ;  whether  he  deals  in  articles  whose  sale  is 
injnrlouB  to  the  Indians ;  whether  the  prices  charged  are  reasonable  ;  whether  the 
schedule  of  prices  is  displayed  so  that  the  Indians  can  be  well  informed  thereof ; 
whether  the  trader  sells  intoxicating  liquor  under  any  guise,  or  arms  or  fixed  amma- 
nition,  or  trades  with  the  Indians  for  goods  furnished  them  by  the  Government,  or 
In  any  way  violates  the  letter  or  spirit  of  sections  23,  31,  and  33,  relating  to  the  above ; 
whether  his  store  is  kept  open  on  Sunday  ;  whether  it  is  used  as  a  resort  for  loafers ; 
whether  gambling,  demoralizing  dnnces,  or  any  other  practice  or  amusements  hurt- 
ful to  the  Indians  are  allowed  upon  the  premises,  and,  in  general,  whether  the  trader 
and  his  employes  are  sober,  reupectable  people  whose  conduct  and  example  among 
the  Indians  will  tend  to  elevate  the  Indians  morally  and  socially  instead  of  the  re* 
verse. 

Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  the  ''Laws  and  regulations  relating  t<o  trade  with  In- 
dian tribes,''  published  by  this  Office,  from  which  you  will  see  what  the  Office  expects 
from  an  Indian  trader,  and  be  able  to  judge  and  report  to  what  extent,  if  any,  a 
trader  fails  to  meet  the  requirements. 

GRAZING  UPON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

In  the  annual  report  of  this  Office  for  1885,  attention  was  invited  to 
the  perplexing  status  of  the  question  of  cattle-grazing  upon  Indian  res> 
ervations  existing  under  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  July 
21,1885,  wherein  it  is  held  that  Indians  are  not  legally  capable  of  leas- 
ing their  reservation  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  and  that  neither  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  the  President  has  authority  to  approve 
such  leases  except  they  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  special  provisions  of 
law.  The  urgent  necessity  for  some  legislation  by  Congress  authorizing' 
the  grazing  of  Indian  lauds  under  proper  restrictions  was  thoroughly 
emphasized  in  that  report,  and  also  in  each  succeeding  annual  report 
of  this  Office ;  but  so  far,  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

In  order  to  overcome  in  a  measure  this  difficulty,  and  to  enable  the 
Indians  to  receive  some  benefit  from  the  spontaneous  products  of  their 
lands,  the  Department  has  authorized  several  tribes  to  take  a  limited 
number  of  cattle  to  herd  and  graze  upon  the  reservations  at  a  stipa* 
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lated  price  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  (iattle  to  the  Uuited  Statea 
Indian  agent  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

The  agreement  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  Indians,  and  now 
in  force  upon  several  reservations,  ia  substantially  as  follows : 

(1)  The  general  question  of  permitting  cattle-grazing  upon  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  of  the  reservation  to  be  submitted  to  the  Indians  for  their 
consent  or  rejection. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  their  consent,  the  agent  to  be  authorized  to  per- 
mit a  limited  number  of  cattle  to  be  grazed  on  the  reservation  condi- 
tionally, as  follows : 

(a)  That  such  a  permit  be  given  only  to  actual  settlers  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  reservation,  and  for  their  own  cattle. 

{b)  That  a  fair  and  just  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  agent  by 
the  owners  of  the  cattle  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

(o)  That  all  moneys  received  for  grazing  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
agent  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
March  3^  1883  (22  Stat.,  590),  and  thereafter  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  respective  tribes,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  March  2, 1887  (24  Stat., 
463). 

(d)  That  no  exclusive  privilege  of  grazing  lands  be  granted  on  the 
reservation,  nor  any  act  done  looking  to  a  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease 
of  any  particular  portion  of  said  lands. 

(e)  That  all  permits  shall  be  for  the  grazing  season  only,  and  sub- 
ject to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  Department. 

(/)  That  no  responsibility  for  the  cattle  shall  in  any  way  attach  to 
the  United  States  or* any  of  its  agents,  nor  shall  any  permit  be  given 
which  shall  retard  or  interfere  with  the  agricultural  or  other  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  Indians,  individually  or  collectively,  nor  shall  the  stock 
belonging  to  the  Indians  be  deprived  of  ample  pasturage.  Neither 
shall  the  owners  of  cattle  or  sheep  erect  any  improvements  whatsoever 
on  the  reservation,  nor  use  the  lands  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the 
grazing  of  their  own  stock,  uuder  penalty  of  the  immediate  revocation 
of  the  permit. 

(g)  That  subject  to  the  above  specified  conditions,  the  whole  matter 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  agent,  who  shall  see  that  good  order  prevails 
upon  the  reservation,  and  in  case  of  any  infraction  or  violation  of  said 
condition  shall  report  the  names  of  the  offenders  for  the  immediate 
revocation  of  their  permit  and  the  removal  of  their  stock. 

(h)  That  where  herders  may  be  needed  to  care  for  the  stock,  Indians 
shall  be  employed  as  far  as  practicable,  and  no  white  person  be  per- 
mitted to  come  upon  the  reservation  except  temporarily,  a};  such  times 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  agent  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  look 
after  the  condition  of  his  stock — ^the  necessity  for  such  visits  and  the 
circumstances  attending  them  to  be  reported  to  this  office. 

Several  Indian  tribes  have  refused  to  take  cattle  under  these  condi- 
tions, for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  grazing  money  was  not  to  be  paid  to 
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them  directly,  bat  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasary  by  the  agent, 
and  afterwards  expended  for  their  benefit  in  a  manner  discretionary 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  this  grazing  question  is  one  of  the  most 
argent  matters  I  have  to  present  to  the  Department,  and  I  desire  to 
renew  the  recommendations  made  by  this  office  upon  the  subject  in  the 
annual  report  of  1885  and  in  each  succeeding  report.  There  are  vast 
areas  of  unoccupied  land  within  many  reservations  upon  which  spon. 
taneous  crops  of  luxuriant  grass  annually  grow  up,  and  decay  or  are 
destroyed  by  fire,  bringing  but  little  substantial  benefit  to  the  soil  and 
no  financial  return  to  the  Indians.  If  Congress  by  suitable  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  leasing  of  the  unoccupied  portions  of  these  res- 
ervations, what  is  now  wasted  might  be  utilized  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  might  be  applied  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congress  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary legislation  at  the  next  session. 

RAILROADS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  the  following 
grants  of  right  of  way  to  railroads  through  Indian  reservations  have 
been  made  by  Congress : 

CROW  RESERVATION,   MONT. 

Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad.— B^  act  of  February  12, 1889  (25  Stats., 
660  and  page 428  ft*  this  report),  the  Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  granted  the  right  of  way  through  the  Crow  Beservation  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  its  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  line,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Korthem  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  Eiver,  in  Yellowstone 
County  ;  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  up  said  Big  Horn  River 
to  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  Eiver ;  thence  up  said  Lit- 
tle Big  Horn  Biver  to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Owl  Creek ;  thence  up  said 
Creek  to  and  across  the  southern  boundary  line  of  said  reservation. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  provides  ^^  that  said  railroad  company  shall 
have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  road  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  this  act."  Under  date  of  March  18, 1889,  the  Department 
authorized  the  railroad  company  to  proceed  with  the  survey,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  work  in  the  construction  of  the  road  should  be 
begun  or  attempted  upon  the  reservation  until  ftirther  orders  from  the 
Department.  Five  maps  (in  duplicate)  of  definite  location,  covering  a 
distance  of  89.8  miles,  were  filed  in  the  Department,  with  letter  dated 

September  12, 1889,  and  referred  to  this  office  September  18, 1889. 

I 
I 

FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION,   MINN.  | 

Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Eaihcay. — By  ace  of  October  17, 1888  (26  Stat.,  ■ 

558),  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railway  Company  is  granted  the  right  | 
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of  way  for  the  extensioD  of  its  road  through  the  Fond  da  Lac  Beserva- 
tioD,  in  Minnesota.* 

In  apparent  disregard  of  certain  conditions  imposed  by  the  act  the 
company  began  the  bnilding  of  its  road  on  the  reservation  and  took 
therefrom  timber  needed  in  construction.  By  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment (January  23, 1889),  the  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  the  reservation 
was  instructed  to  prevent  sucb  trespass,  and  on  the  following  day  he  re- 
ported by  telegraph  that  the  railroad  company  had  ceased  work.  Sub- 
sequently Agent  Leahy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  succeeded  Agent 
Gregory,  reported  that  about  20  miles  of  the  road  had  been  constructed 
in  advance  of  the  fulfillment  of  any  of  the  several  conditions  imposed 
by  the  enabling  act,  and  that  the  Indians  desired  to  know  what  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  railroad  company  to  pay  them  for  the  right 
of  way.  On  receipt  of  that  report  this  office  (on  August  26, 1889)  in- 
structed the  agent  to  prevent  the  railroad  company  from  resuming  the 
work  of  construction  on  the  reservation  until  the  pre-requisite  condi- 
tions of  the  act  were  fully  complied  with.  The  attention  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  railway  company  was  also  called  to  the  requirements  of 
the  enabling  act,  and  he  was  given  full  instructions  as  to  the  proper 
course  for  him  to  pursue  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  grant. 

On  September  6, 1889,  W.  A.  Barr,  esq.,  attorney  and  secretary  of 
said  company,  filed  in  the  Department  a  map  in  duplicate,  showing  the 
definite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  through  said  reservation,  to- 
gether with  depot  and  station  grounds  made  from  actual  survey,  with 
request  that  upon  approval  of  the  same  a  council  of  the  Indians  be  called 
to  agree  upon  and  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  right  of  way, 
etc.  Said  map  having  been  referred  to  this  office  for  report,  it  was  re- 
tarned  to  the  Department  September  13, 1889,  with  recommendation  for 
its  approval  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  enabling  act. 
Fnrther  recommendation  was  made  in  regard  to  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  to  the  amount  of  compensation  they  would  accept  from 
the  railway  company  for  the  right  of  way,  etc.  On  September  23  fol- 
lowing the  Department  returned  the  map  to  this  office  approved,  and 
transmitted  an  order  from  the  President  prescribing  the  manner  for 
obtaining  the  required  consent  of  the  Indians,  and  on  October  1  the 
agent  at  the  La  Pointe  Agency  wa*-  directed  to  convene  a  council  of 
the  Indians  for  that  puq)08e  agreeabfy  with  the  President's  order. 

GREAT  SIOUX  KKSERVATIOlp  IN  DAKOTA. 

Chicago^  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. — Dalcota  Central  Railway. — 
The  16th  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  entitled  "An  act  to  divide 
a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  ^Nation  of  Indians  in  Dakota 
into  separate  reservations  and  to  secure  the  relinquishment  of  the 
Indian  title  to  the  remainder,  and  for  other  purposes"  (25  Stat.,  888), 


•  This  act  was  passed  i>iior  to  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  but  information 
thereof  had  not,  at  that  time,  reached  this  office. 
9592  IND 3 
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provides  tliat  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Dakota  Central  Railroad  Company  shall  have,  respectively, 
the  right  to  take  and  use  prior  to  any  white  person  and  to  any  corpora- 
tion, the  right  of  way,  etc.,  provided  for  in  certain  agreements  heretofore 
made  by  said  railroad  companies,  respectively,  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
which  agreements  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  annual  reports  of 
this  office.  Sundry  conditions  are  imposed,  for  the  particulars  of  which 
reference  is  invited  to  the  act  itself  which  will  be  found  on  page  449  of 
this  report.  The  agreements  referred  to  may  be  found  in  Senate  £x. 
Doc.  Ko.  20,  Forty  eighth  Congress,  lirst  session,  and  House  Ex,  Doc. 
No.  11,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  act  of  March  2, 1889,  can  not  take  effect  until  Congress  shall 
have  ratified  the  agreement  recently  negotiated  with  the  Sioux  under 
section  3  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  2, 1889  (25 
Stat.,  980). 

Forest  City  and  Watertown  Railroad  Company. — ^The  act  of  March  2, 
1889  (25  Stat.,  852  and  page  446  of  this  report),  grants  the  right  of  way 
to  the  Forest  City  and  Watertown  Railroad  Company  through  the 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  in  Dakota,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Dewey  County,  Dak.,  opposite  Forest 
City,  Potter  County,  said  Territory,  running  thence  by  the  most  prac- 
ticable route  in  a  southwesterly  course  between  the  Cheyenne  and  Mo- 
reau  Rivers  to  the  city  of  Deadwood,  Dak. 

Authority  was  given  the  railroad  company,  April  11  last,  to  proceed 
with  the  survey  of  its  line  through  the  reservation,  and  at  last  accounts 
the  survey  was  in  progress.  The  maps  have  not  yet  been  filed,  nor 
has  any  action  been  taken  to  procure  the  required  consent  of  the 
Indians. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Railxcay  Company, — By  the  act  of  February  13, 
1889  (25  Stat.,  6G9  and  page  429  of  this  report),  the  first  section  of  the 
act  of  February  18, 1889  (25  Stat.,  25),  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the 
Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company  through  the  Indian  Territory,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  j* 

That  the  Choctaw  Coal  aud  Railwat  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  tho  State  of  Mini^ '  '4ta,  be,  aud  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and 
empow^ered  with  the  right  of  locatir»  4,  constructing,  owning,  equipping,  operating, 
nsing,  and  maintaining  a  railwa^  id  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  In- 
dian Territory,  beginning  at  a  poifti^.on  the  Red  River  Cthe  southern  boundary  line) 
at  the  bluff  known  as  Rocky  Cliff,  iu  the  Indian  Territory,  and  running  thence  by  the 
most  feasible  and  practicable  route  through  the  said  Indian  Territory  to  a  point  on 
the  east  boundary  line  immediately  contiguous  to  the  west  boundary  line  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas;  also  a  branch  line  of  railway  to  bo  constructed  from  the  most 
suitable  point  on  said  main  line  for  obtaining  a  feasible  and  practicable  route  iu  a 
westerly  or  north  westtTlytlircction  to  the  leased  coal  veins  of  said  Choctaw  Coal  and 
Railway  Conipaiiy,  in  Tobucksoy  County,  Choctaw  Nation,  and  thence  by  the  most 
feasible  aud  ]>racticable  route  to  au  intersection  with  the  Atchison,  Tope ka aud  Santa 
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F^  Railway)  at  the  most  convenient  point  between  Halifax  Station  and  Ear  Creek, 
otherwise  known  as  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  with  the  ri^ht  to  con- 
strnct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-onts,  branches,  and  sidings  and  extensions 
as  said  oompany  may  deem  it  in  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right 
of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for, ' 

Under  date  of  July  5,  1889,  Hon.  T.  C.  Fletcher,  attorney  for  said 
company,  filed  four  separate  maps  (in  duplicate)  of  definite  location  of 
said  company's  road ;  also  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  a 
list  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  both  duly  certified  by  the  secretary 
of  the  company. 

On  July  11, 1889,  the  Department  approved  map  No.  1,  being  one  of 
the  four  mentioned  above,  representing  a  section  of  25  miles  of  the 
located  line  of  said  railroad  from  Sec.  33,  T.  12  N.,  R.  3  W.,  to  Sec.  4,  T. 
11 N.,  B.2  E.  Maps  2  and  3  were  transmitted  to  the  Gommissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  for  the  action  of  that  office,  for  the  reason  that 
that  portion  of  the  line  covered  by  said  maps  (2  and  3)  does  not  pass 
through  any  Indian  lands.  Map  No.  4  was  returned  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
for  correction. — (Department  letter  to  this  office  of  July  11, 1889.) 

On  August  31, 1889,  the  Department  approved  map  No.  9,  indicating 
a  section  of  25  miles  from  '^near  station  place  on  Deer  Creek"  to  ^^  John 
Adams  Prairie."  Said  map  does  not  connect  with  maps  previously 
filed  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4),  but  covers  a  portion  of  the  right  of  way  100 
miles  east  of  the  section  covered  by  map  No.  4,  returned  for  correc- 
tion, as  before  stated.  In  filing  this  map  (No.  9),  the  company's  man- 
ager observes  that  the  company  *-  is  constructing  its  lines  from  the 
crossings  of  its  different  railway  connections  east  and  west,  in  order 
that  it  may  secure  material  for  said  construction  at  both  ends  of  its  line, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  rapid  completion  of  the  same,"  and  that  when 
map  No.  4  shall  have  been  corrected,  and  maps  5,  6,  7,  and  8  filed, 
^^  there  will  be  a  continued  and  connected  line." 

Fort  Smithy  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railway. — The  act  of  February  2^^ 
1889  (25  Stat.,  745,  and  page  435  of  this  report),  grants  the  right  of 
way  to  the  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railway  Company  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  from  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  to  or  near  Baxter  Springs, 
in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  same  act  repeals  the  act  of  July  6, 1886  (24  Stat,  124),  authoriz- 
ing the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railway  Oompany  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Indian  Territory. 

No  maps  of  definite  location  have  been  filed  by  the  Fort  Smith, 
Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railway  Company  under  the  above  grant,  although 
the  company  is  authorized  to  survey  and  locate  its  line  "immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act." 

RED  PIPESTONE  INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

CeAar  Bapids^  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern  Railway. — The  act  of 
March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.,  1012,  and  page  463  of  this  report),  directs  1  he 
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appraisement  of  the  strip  of  land,  100  feet  in  width,  now  occupied  by 
the  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern  Eailway  Company, 
over  and  across  the  Eed  Pipestone  Indian  Keservation  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  damage  to  the  remainder  of  the  lands  of 
said  reservation  caused  by  such  railroad  occupation,  and  provides  that 
said  railroad  company  '* shall  be  entitled  to  enter  and  purchase  the 
aforesaid  strip  of  land  of  the  width  aforesaid,  now  occupied  by  its  road- 
bed, by  paying  the  amount  so  assessed  as  the  value  thereof,  together 
with  the  amount  of  damages  assessed  as  aforesaid." 

The  third  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  and  authorize  the  entry  and  sale  of  said  right  of  way  so  soon 
as,  and  not  until,  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  of  the  Yankton 
tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  shall  consent  to  the  entry  and  sale  of  such  right 
of  way,  etc. 

The  lands  included  in  said  right  of  way  were  appraised  in  May  last 
by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  $1,060,  and  the  damages 
resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  road  at  $680 ;  total,  $1,740. 

Subsequently  a  commission  was  appointed  to  procure  the  required 
consent  of  the  Indians.  As  already  stated  in  another  portion  of  this 
report,  although  the  Indians  declined  to  assent  to  certain  other  provis- 
ions of  the  act,  they  consented  and  agreed  to  the  entry  and  sale  of  the 
tract  embraced  within  the  right  of  way. 

WHITB  EARTH  AND  LEECH  LAKE  RESERVATIONS,   IN  MINNESOTA. 

Moorheadj  Leech  Ldke^  Duluth  a/ad  Nortnern  Railway. — The  act  of  Jan- 
nary  16, 1889  (25  Stat.,  647,  and  page  425  of  this  report),  grants  to  the 
Moorhead,  Leech  Lake,  Duluth  and  Northern  Railway  Company  the 
right  of  way  through  the  White  Earth  Indian  Eeservation  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  No  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  railroad 
company  to  secure  the  benefits  of  said  act.  No  maps  have  been  filed 
nor  survey  made. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway. — The  act  of  February 
25, 1889  (25  Stat.,  696,  and  page  435  of  this  report),  grants  to  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company  the  right  of  way 
through  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  No  steps  appear  to  have  been 
taken  by  said  railway  company  to  avail  itself  of  the  grant.  No  maps 
of  definite  location  have  been  filed  nor  any  survey  made  so  far  as  is 
known  to  this  ofl&ce. 

Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railway. — The  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat., 
1010,  and  page  462  of  this  report),  grants  to  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway  Company  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad 
through  the  Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth  Indian  Reservations  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

Thus  far  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  railroad  company 
to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  said  grant  sofar  as  it  relates  to  the  two 
reservations  named.    No  maps  of  definite  location  have  been  filed  nor 
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any  sarvey  made.    See  mention  of  this  road  under  head  of  '^  Fond  da 
Lac  Reservation." 

YANKTON  RESERVATION  IN  DAKOTA. 

Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railway  Company, — The  act  of  February 
23,  1889  (25  Stat.,  684,  and  page  430  of  this  report),  grants  the  right 
of  way  to  the  Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railway  Company  through 
the  Yankton  Reservation  in  Dakota  Territory.  No  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  railroad  compaoy  to  secure  the  benefits  of  said  grant.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  have  been  filed  nor  any,  survey  made. 

GRANTS  REB'BRRBD  TO  IN  LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Bad  River  Reserve^  Wisconsin. — No  settlement  has  been  made  with  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  for  the  right  of  way  taken  by  the  Duluth, 
Superior  and  Michigan  Railway.  The  agent  reports  that  while  the  In- 
dians are  anxious  for  a  settlement  they  persist  in  their  unreasonable 
demands  regarding  the  measure  of  compensation  to  be  paid' to  them. 

Boise  Fort  Reserve  and  Red  Lake  Chippewa  unceded  landsy  Minnesota. — 
The  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  River  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company 
have  made  application  for  another  council  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Boise  Fort  Reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  consent  to  the 
construction  of  its  road  through  their  reservation,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  24, 188S  (25  Stat.,  90).  The  Indians  having,  on  August 
2,  1888,  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right  of  way,  the  depart- 
ment decided,  June  7, 1889,  that  no  steps  for  the  further  submission 
of  the  matter  to  the  Indians  should  be  taken. 

Ooeur  WAUne  Reserve,  Idaho. — An  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  Coaur  d'A16ne  Indians,  in  January  last,  whereby  they  agreed  to  ac- 
cept as  compensation  to  the  tribe  for  right  of  way  granted  to  the  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  Railroad  Company  (act  May  30,  1888,  25  Stat.,  180), 
the  sum  of  $0,066.18,  being  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  acre  for  the  land 
included  in  the  right  of  way.  The  one  individual  member  of  the 
tribe  who  was  damaged  by  the  construction  of  the  road  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  sum  of  $295.50  in  full  for  damages  sustained  by  him  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  the  road  through  his  improved  tract.  Th§  De- 
partment approved  said  agreements  January  19,  1889,  and  fixed  the 
compensation  as  required  by  the  right  of  way  act  in  the  sums  above 
mentioned.  The  money  was  paid  by  the  railroad  company,  and  in  ])ur- 
suance  of  Department  directions  that  the  same  should  be  distributed  to 
the  tribe  per  capita  in  cash,  a  check  for  the  full  amount  was  sent  to 
Agent  Cole,  August  5,  1889— $6,066.18  to  be  distributed  to  the  tribe, 
and  $295.50  to  be  paid  *'Tutu"  for  individual  damages. 

Crow  Reserve,  Mont. — As  reported  in  office  letter  of  December  31, 
1888,  the  Crow  Indians,  on  December  12,  1888,  in  council  assembled, 
refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right  of  way  through  their  reserva- 
tion for  the  Billings,  Clark's  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Railroad,  granted  by 
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appraisement  of  the  strip  of  land,  100  feet  in  width,  now  occupied  by 
the  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern  Eailway  Company, 
over  and  across  the  Eed  Pipestone  Indian  Keservation  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  damage  to  the  remainder  of  the  lands  of 
said  reservation  caused  by  such  railroad  occupation,  and  provides  that 
said  railroad  company  *^ shall  be  entitled  to  enter  and  purchase  the 
aforesaid  strip  of  land  of  the  width  aforesaid,  now  occupied  by  its  road- 
bed, by  paying  the  amount  so  assessed  as  the  value  thereof,  together 
with  the  amount  of  damages  assessed  as  aforesaid." 

The  third  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  and,  authorize  the  entry  and  sale  of  said  right  of  way  so  soon 
as,  and  not  until,  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  of  the  Yaukton 
tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  shall  consent  to  the  entry  and  sale  of  such  right 
of  way,  etc. 

The  lands  included  in  said  right  of  way  were  appraised  in  May  last 
by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  $1,060,  and  the  damages 
i*esulting  from  the  construction  of  the  road  at  $680 ;  total,  $1,740. 

Subsequently  a  commission  was  appointed  to  procure  the  required 
consent  of  the  Indians.  As  already  stated  in  another  portion  of  this 
report,  although  the  Indians  declined  to  assent  to  certain  other  provis- 
ions of  the  act,  they  consented  and  agreed  to  the  entry  and  sale  of  the 
tract  embraced  within  the  right  of  way. 

WHITE  EARTH  AND  LEECH  LAKE  RESERVATIONS,   IN  MINNESOTA. 

Moorheady  Leech  Ldke^  Duluth  and  Northern  Railway. — ^The  act  of  Jan- 
uary 16, 1889  (25  Stat.,  647,  and  page  425  of  this  report),  grants  to  the 
Moorhead,  Leech  Lake,  Duluth  and  Northern  Railway  Company  the 
right  of  way  through  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  jSo  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  railroad 
company  to  secure  the  benefits  of  said  act.  No  maps  have  .been  filed 
nor  survey  made. 

SL  Paulj  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway, — The  act  of  February 
25,  1889  (25  Stat,  696,  and  page  435  ot  this  report),  grants  to  the  St 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Oompany^  the  right  of  way 
through  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  No  steps  appear  to  have  been 
taken  by  said  railway  company  to  avail  itself  of  the  grant  No  maps 
of  definite  location  have  been  filed  nor  any  survey  made  so  far  as  is 
known  to  t bis  office. 

Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railway, — The  act  of  March  2,  1889  (25  Stat, 
1010,  and  page  462  of  this  report),  grants  to  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway  Company  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad 
through  the  Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth  Indian  Reservations  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

Thus  far  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  railroad  company 
to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  said  grant  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  two 
reservations  named.    No  maps  of  definite  location  have  been  filed  nor 
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any  sarvey  made.    See  mention  of  this  road  under  head  of  ^'  Fond  da 
Lac  Reservation." 

YANKTON  RESERVATION  IN  DAKOTA. 

Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railway  Company. — The  act  of  February 
23,  1889  (25  Stat.,  684,  and  page  430  of  this  report),  grants  the  right 
of  way  to  the  Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railway  Company  through 
the  Yankton  Iteservation  in  Dakota  Territor3\  No  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  railroad  company  to  secure  the  benefits  of  said  grant.  No 
maps  of  definite  location  have  been  filed  nor  any.  survey  made. 

GRANTS  RBFERRBD  TO  IN  LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Bad  River  Reserve^  Wisconsin, — No  settlement  has  been  made  with  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  for  the  right  of  way  taken  by  the  Duluth, 
Superior  and  Michigan  Railway.  The  agent  reports  that  while  the  In- 
dians are  anxious  for  a  settlement  they  persist  in  their  unreasonable 
demands  regarding  the  measure  of  compensation  to  be  paid' to  them. 

Boise  Fort  Reserve  and  Red  Lake  Chippewa  unceded  landsj  Minnesota, — 
The  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  River  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company 
have  made  application  for  another  council  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Boise  Fort  Reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  consent  to  the 
construction  of  its  road  through  their  reservation,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  24, 188S  (25  Stat,,  90).  The  Indians  having,  on  August 
2y  1888,  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right  of  way,  the  depart- 
ment decided,  June  7,  1889,  that  no  steps  for  the  further  submission 
of  the  matter  to  the  Indians  should  be  taken. 

Cmur  WAUne  Reserve^  Idaho, — An  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  Goaur  d'A16ne  Indians,  in  January  last,  whereby  they  agreed  to  ac- 
cept as  compensation  to  the  tribe  for  right  of  way  granted  to  the  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  Railroad  Company  (act  May  30,  1888,  25  Stat.,  180), 
the  sum  of  $6,060.18,  being  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  acre  for  the  land 
included  in  the  right  of  way.  The  one  individual  member  of  the 
tribe  who  was  damaged  by  the  construction  of  the  road  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  sum  of  $295.50  in  full  for  damages  sustained  by  him  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  the  road  through  his  improved  tract.  ThQ  De- 
partment approved  said  agreements  January  19,  1889,  and  fixed  the 
compensation  as  required  by  the  right  of  way  act  in  the  sums  above 
mentioned.  The  money  was  paid  by  the  railroad  company,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  Department  directions  that  the  same  should  be  distributed  to 
the  tribe  per  capita  in  cash,  a  check  for  the  full  amount  was  sent  to 
Agent  Cole,  August  5,  18S9— $($,066.18  to  be  distributed  to  the  tribe, 
and  $295.50  to  be  ])aid  ^^Tu-tu'^  for  individual  damages. 

Crow  Reserve^  Mont, — As  reported  in  office  letter  of  December  31, 
1888,  the  Crow  Indians,  on  December  12,  1888,  in  council  assembled, 
refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right  of  way  through  their  reserva- 
tion for  the  Billings,  Clark's  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Railroad,  granted  by 
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flliog  of  the  plat.  The  approval  of  said  plat  is  withheld,  awaiting 
certain  information  desired  by  the  Department  which  the  Indian  agent 
at  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  agency  has  been  called  upon  to  farnisb. 

Lao  du  Flambeau  Beservationj  Wis. — The  Indians  of  the  Lac  da 
Flambeau  Beservation,  in  Wisconsin,  having  assented  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Jane  4, 1888  (25  Stat.,  169),  granting  to  the  Milwaakee, 
Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  Company  the  right  of  way  through 
their  reservation,  and  having  agreed  to  the  amount  of  compensation  they 
would  accept  for  such  right  of  way,  the- Department  on  May  3, 1889, 
fixed  the  amount  of  such  compensation  in  the  sum  agreed  upon  by  the 
Indians,  viz,  $1,638.54.  The  amount  has  been  collected  from  the  rail- 
way company  and  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

If'ez  FercS  Reservation^  Idaho, — There  is  nothing  additional  to  report 
in  regard  to  the  Oregon  Hallway  and  Navigation  Gompany'6  right  of 
way  through  the  Fez  Perc6  Eeservation,  in  Idaho,  act  of  July  28. 1888 
(25  Stat.,  349).  As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  authority  was 
granted  the  company  (August  10, 1888)  to  make  preliminary  surveys. 
ISo  maps  have  been  filed  for  approval  nor  steps  taken  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  to  the  right  of  way,  which  consent,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  is  made  a  condition  of  the  grant. 

Puyallup  Reservation^  Wash. — ^The  Indians  of  the  Puyallup  Beserva- 
tion,  in  Washington  Territory,  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right 
of  way  for  the  Puyallup  Valley  Railway  Company  through  said  res- 
ervation, provided  for  in  the  act  of  July  24, 1888  (25  Stat.,  350).  The 
second  section  of  the  act  requires — 

That  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of  way  upon  the  said  Puyallup  Indian 
Reservation  shall  be  obtained  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company. 

The  President  by  his  order,  dated  February  2, 1889,  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  the  required  consent  should  be  obtained,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  the  Indians  in  open  council  by  their  agent,  as 
directed  by  the  President,  on  March  12  following.  After  deliberating 
upon  the  question  for  several  days  they  decided  to  refuse  their  consent 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-three  against  to  forty-one  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion. The  subject  was  fully  reported  to  the  Department  in  office  letter 
of  June  11, 1889.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  renders  the 
right-of-way  grant  inoperative. 

Siletz Reservation^  Oregon. — No  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Newport  and  King's  Valley  Eailroad  Company  to  avail  itselfof  the  grant 
of  right  of  way  through  the  Siletz  Eeservation,  in  Oregon,  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  July  24, 1888  (25  Stat.,  347).  No  maps  have  been  filed,  no 
surveys  made,  nor  has  any  action  been  taken  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  as  required  by  the  act. 

Uintah  and    Uncompahgre  Reservation^   Utah. — The  Utah   Midland 
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Bailway  Company  has  not  as  yet  filed  maps  of  the  location  of  its  line 
through  the  Uintah  and  Uncompahgre  Reservation,  in  Utah,  under  its 
right  of  way  grant,  act  of  March  3, 1887  (24  Stat.,  548),  reference  to 
which  was  made. in  the  last  two  annual  reports  of  this  office.  J^o  in- 
formation has  been  received  as  to  whether  the  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted. , 

JDeviPs  Lake  Reservation^  Dak. — In  the  last  annual  report  it  was 
stated  that  a  bill  had  been  prepared  in  this  office  and  was  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  (No.  1228)  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  James- 
town and  Northern  Bailroad  Company  through  the  Devil's  Lake  Beser- 
vation,  in  Dakota,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  named  in  an  agree- 
ment made  by  that  company  with  the  Devil's  Lake  Sioux  in  1883 ;  that 
the  road  had  been  constructed  and  in  operation  since  1885,  and  that  the 
Indians  were  urgent  in  their  demands  that  the  compensation  provided 
for  in  said  agreement  should  be  paid  to  them.  No  final  action  has  been 
taken  by  Congress  in  the  matter,  and  the  delay  is  causing  much  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  Indians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  leg- 
islation will  be  reached  at  an  early  day. 

Lake  Traverse  Beservatioriy  Dak. — No  final  action  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  Congress  upon  the  bill  to  ratify  an  agreement  made  in  1884 
with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux  for  right  of  way  through 
the  Lake  Traverse  Eeserve,  in  Dakota,  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  laist  annual  re- 
port. As  has  been  before  urged,  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  agreement 
should  be  ratified. 

Bed  Pipestone  Reservation,  Minn. — The  bill  (H.  B.  10766)  granting 
the  right  of  way  to  the  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern 
Bailway  through  the  Bed  Pipestone  Beservation,  in  Minnesota,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  did 
not  become  a  law ;  but  other  legislation  was  substituted  therefor,  men- 
tion of  which  has  already  been  made  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and 
the  action  taken  thereunder  fully  set  forth. 

Walker  River  Reservation,  Nev. — No  final  action  has  been  taken 
by  Congress  upon  the  bill  submitted  to  that  body  for  the.fourth  time  to 
ratify  a  certain  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Walker  Blver  Beser- 
vation, in  Nevada,  for  the  right  of  way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado 
Bailroad  Company  through  said  reservation,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  annual  report. 

Yakvna  Reservation,  Wash.-^l^o  final  action  has  yet  been  taken  by 
Congress  upon  the  bill  to  accept  and  ratify  an  agreement  made  January 
13, 1885,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Beservation,  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  their  title  to  so  much  of  their  reserve  as  is  required  for  the 
use  of  the  ^Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  carrying  the  same  into  effect.  This  bill  has  twice  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  and,  as  was  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year, 
the  Indians  are  constantly  urging  a  settlement  under  their  agreement. 
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DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

A  clause  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  page  376),  "  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment •  •  •  and  for  other  purposes,"  appropnated  $10,000 
"  for  the  investigation  of  certain  Indian  depredation  claims,"  and  pro- 
vided that  "  in  the  expenditure  of  said  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior should  cause  a  complete  list  of  all  claims  heretofore  filed  in  the 
Interior  Department  *  ♦  •  to  be  made  and  presented  to  Congress 
at  its  next  regular  session."  The  Secretary  was  further  authorized  by 
said  act  ^^  to  cause  such  additional  investigation  to  be  made  and  soch  • 
further  testimony  to  be  taken  as  he  might  deem,  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  kind  and  value  of  the  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed." . 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  above  act,  a 
division  was  created  in  the  Indian  Bureau  in  1885,  known  as  the  *•  Dep- 
redations Division,"  though  it  did  not  receive  that  designation  officially 
until  January  1,  1889.  The  number  of  office  employes  in  this  division 
has  varied  from  two  to  six,  and  there  are  now  four,  viz,  the  chief  clerk, 
two  clerks  or  examiners,  and  a  typewriter.  For  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing "  additional  investigation  to  be  made,"  special  agents  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  sent  to  the  localities  where  the  alleged  depredations  are  said 
to  have  been  committed,  to  take  such  additional  testimony  as  is  obtain- 
able and  report  the  claim  to  this  office  with  their  conclusions  thereon. 
These  special   agents  receive  a  compensation  of  $8  for  every  day  ! 

actually  employed,  and  their  necessary  expenses,  exclusive  of  subsist- 
ence; the  number  employed  at  no  time  has  exceeded  six. 

The  construction  placed  upon  the  aforesaid  act  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  precluded  from 
investigation  on  their  merits  all  claims  barred  by  the  following  clause  ' 

of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1834  (4  Stat,  731) :  ; 

I 

Uuless  Biich  claim  shall  be  presented  within  three  years  after  the  commission  of 
the  injury  the  same  shall  be  barred. 

Therefore  such  claims  were  reported  to  Congress  as  barred  and  not 
entitled  to  investigation.  After  a  number  of  them  had  been  so  re- 
ported, a  clause  in  the  act  of  May  15,  1886  (24  Stat.,  44),  extended 
the  scope  of  investigation  by  saying :  "And  the  investigation  and  re- 
port shall  include  claims,  if  any,  barred  by  st^'tute,  such  fact  to  be  stated 
in  the  repoi-t."  This  necessitated  a  return  from  Cong: ess  of  all  those 
claims  which,  without  an  investigation  on  their  merits,  had  been  re- 
ported as  barred,  and  thus  rendered  useless  much  of  the  work  which 
bad  been  done  up  to  that  time. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  claims  on  hand,  received 
and  disposed  of  since  June  30,  1885. 
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Tablk  5. — Showing  number  of  depredation  clujims  on  hand  and  received  since  June  30, 1885. 


OnflleJan^SO,  1886 

Filed  dnriiig  fiscal  year  endinK  June  30,  1886 
Filed  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887 
Filed  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  3U,  1888 
Filed  during  fiscal  year  ending  Jline  30,  1889 

Total 


No.  of 
claims. 

Amount 
involved. 

3.939 
168 
109 
769 
509 

$14. 87a  088 

674,939 

382, 614 

1,907,686 

1, 383, 104 

6,494 

19,227,330 

Table  6. — Showing  number  of  depredation  claims  disposed  of  since  June  30,  1885. 


Paid  or  a4jndicated  so  that  they  can  not  be  farther  eon 

sidered  by  thisoflice ^ 

Reported  to  Congress  January  1, 1887 , 

Reported  to  Congress  January  1. 1888 

Reported  to  Congress  January  1, 1889 

Total 

Pending  in  Indian  OfSce  June  30, 1889 


No.  of 
claiins. 


54 
305 
399 
229 


Amount  involved. 


Amount 
recommended. 


987 


4,507 


$218, 190. 10 

1, 066, 021. 97 

984,433.66 

1, 070, 003.  o7 

3, 338, 649. 10 

Is,  888, 680. 90 


f. 


$278,323.88 
336,728.42 
377,105.41 

992, 157. 71 


In  (letermiDiDg  what  claims  were  subject  to  iuveatigation  under  the 
act  of  March  3, 1885,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  15, 1886,  the  opinion 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department  was  ob- 
tained, under  date  of  August  23,  1886,  which  decides  that  all  claims 
in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  (i.  e.,  those  who  were  citizens  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  depredation)  for  losses  by  Indians  who  were  in 
treaty'  relations  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  which  were  on  file  March  3, 
1885,  are  subject  to  investigation,  whether  the  same  were  tiled  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  injury  complained  of  or  not;  also  that 
all  such  claims  for  depredations  committed  since  December  1,  1873, 
although  filed  since  March  3, 1885,  are  also  subject  to  investigation,  for 
the  reason  that  the  three-year  limitation  clause  of  the  seventeenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  June  30,  1834,  which  acted  as  a  bar,  was  repealed 
when  the  Revised  Statutes  went  into  effect  December  1,  1873,  that 
clause  not  being  included  m  the  Revised  Statutes  (Sec.  2156). 

The  number  of  claims  subject  to  investigation  has  been  increased  by 
a  recent  decision  which  fixes  December  1, 1870,  three  years  prior  to  the 
repeal  of  the  limitation  clause,  instead  of  December  1, 1873,  the  date  of 
the  repeal,  as  the  time  subsequent  to  which  depredation  claims  subject 
to  examination  may  date. 

Under  these  decisions,  out  of  the  4,507  claims  above  noted  as  pending 
in  this  office,  2,333  claims,  involving  about  $5,361,875,  are  subject  to  in- 
vestigation, of  which  number  447,  amounting  to  $1,745,398.47,  were  filed 
since  March  5, 1885,  but  being  for  depredations  committed  since  De- 
cember 1, 1870,  are  not  barred.  This  leaves  2,174  claims,  involving  a 
total  amount  of  about  $10,627,724.53,  which  from  various  causes  can 
not  be  investigated  under  above  acts.  Of  these,  800  claims,  involving 
$5,145,965.48,  are  for  various  causes  not  in  condition  for  present  con- 
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sideration,  bat  their  defects  are,  in  most  instances,  corable.  Some  are 
not  sapported  by  the  proof  required  by  the  Department  rules  of  July 
13,  1872 ;  a  few  are  duplicate  filings  of  the  same  claim ;  others  do  not 
charge  any  particular  tribe  with  the  depredation  complained  of,  and 
hence  the  office  can  not  determine  their  status;  and  in  many  others 
the  records  show  that  the  papers  have  been  sent  to  Congress,  or  to  some 
Indian  agent  for  submission  to  the  Indians  charged,  or  have  been  with- 
drawn by  the  claimants  or  their  attorneys  and  never  returned,  so  that 
there  is  no  foundation  upon  which  an  investigation  of  them  can  be  made. 
The  remaining  claims  not  subject  to  examination  by  this  office,  under 
the  operations  of  the  laws  now  in  force,  are  as  follows :  1,010  claims, 
amounting  to  $2,994,721.53,  filed  since  March  3,  18S5,  but  being  for 
depredations  committed  prior  to  December  1,  1870,  or  more  than  three 
years  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  limitation  clause  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1834  (4  Stat.,  731);  166,  amounting  to  8915,216.15,  being  for  depreda- 
tions committed  by  Indians  not  in  treaty  relations  with  the  United 
States;  179.  amounting  to  $1,532,735.27,  beiugclaims  of  Indians  against 
whites  or  other  Indians;  and  19,  amounting  to  $37,083.10,  being  claims 
of  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  dates  of  the  alleged 
depredations. 

A  list  of  those  claims  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from  time 
to  time  to  the  various  Indian  agents  has  lately  been  prepared  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  agency  with  a  request  that  a  search  be  made  for  the 
same,  and,  if  found,  that  they  be  returned  to  this  office.  A  letter  has  also 
been  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  asking  a  return  from  Congress  of  all 
such  claims  which  have  been  sent  to  that  body  with  reports  from  this 
office  as  may  be  subject  to  further  investigation  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  before  referred  to.  It  is  expected  that  compliance  with 
these  requests  will  very  consideraby  increase  the  number  of  claims 
subject  to  investigation  and  report.  It  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  now 
the  policy'  of  the  otlice  to  notify  claimants  of  any  curable  defects  in 
their  claims  so  as  to  give  them  an  op{)ort unity  to  make  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be.  necessary,  under  the  law,  to  give  them  vitality^.  New 
claims,  subject  to  investigation,  are  being  filed  every  week,  and  old 
ones  are  being  amended  so  as  to  come  within  the  requirements — so  that 
the  work  of  the  division  is  fast  increasing.  The  filing,  numbering,  in- 
dexing, and  acknowledging  receipt  of  these  claims,  whether  subject  to 
investigation  or  not,  requires  considerable  work  and  makes  a  heavy 
draft  on  the  time  of  tlie  small  cU'rical  force  employed  in  this  division. 
When  the  number  and  amount  of  the  claims  now  awaiting  investigation 
is  observed,  the  necessity  for  increased  force  to  do  the  work  becomes 
apparent. 

A  commission  was  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary  16, 1803,  to  investigate  and  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota  for  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  depredations  of  the  Sisse- 
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tOD,  WahpatoD,  Medawakantoo,  and  Wakpakoota  bands  of  Sioax  In- 
dians in  1862,  payment  to  be  made  oat  of  appropriatioDs  contained  in 
that  act.  Sach  of  these  claims  as  were  allowed  and  paid  by  the  com- 
mission are  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  commission. 
The  remainder,  91  in  number,  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  79  of  them  labeled  "  Cases  in  which  no  proof  was  submit- 
ted, and  they  were  therefore  not  acted  upon,"  and  12  others,  in  which 
the  commission  reported  <^ There  was  a  hasty  submission  on  insufficient 
testimony."  From  the  Department  they  were  forwarded  to  the  Senate, 
March  14, 1868,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body  of  March  3, 1868, 
and,  without  action  thereon,  were  subsequently  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment files.  Afterwards,  on  the  17th  September,  1888,  they,  together 
with  the  correspondence  thereon,  were  transmitted  to  the  Iudia.n  Bureau 
**  for  file  and  preservation  in  that  office  in  connection^ith  the  records 
and  papers  relating  to  Indian  depredation  claims,  in  order  that  proper 
reply  may  be  made  to  the  frequent  inquiries  of  claimants  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  claims." 

The  12  cases  referred  to,  however,  were  never  received  in  this  office. 
The  honorable  Secretary,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the  79,  states  that 
the  12  were  "informally  borrowed  by  a  clerk  in  the  Depredations  Divis- 
ion;" but  as  no  record  of  such  claims  ever  having  been  received  in  the 
Indian  Office  can  be  found,  nor  can  the  claims  themselves  be  found 
after  a  most  thorough  search,  the  office  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
clerk  who  *' informally  borrowed"  them  never  deposited  them  in  the 
office.  As  the  act  providing  for  this  commission  also  provided  for  pay- 
ing such  of  the  claims  as  the  commission  might  find  worthy,  and  as  the 
79  claims  above  referred  to  were  rejected  by  that  commission,  they 
are  considered  as  res  adjudicata,  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  and 
have  not  been  considered  as  within  the  scope  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885, 
and  hence  have  not  been  examined  or  placed  on  file>  in  this  office. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  202  claims  involving  $881,107 
have  been  reported  upon  by  this  office,  and  on  these  $300,660  have 
been  recommended  for  allowance.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
filed  891  caims,  subject  to  investigation,  involving  $242,316.90,  and  420 
claims  not  subject  to  present  consideration,  involving  $1,140,788.10,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  while  202  claims  have  been  reported  and  disposed 
of,  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  89  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
making  a  net  gain  of  113  claims  disposed  of  during  this  year. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  the  work  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  on  Indian  depredation  claims  was  performed  in 
the  **  Civilization  and  Education"  Division  of  the  office,  and,  being 
only  an  incident  of  that  division,  it  necessarily  received  less  attention 
than  it  would  have  obtained  in  a  separate  division.  After  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Depredations  Division  claims  of  all  kinds  then  on  file  were 
at  once  turned  over  to  it,  while  the  act  just  referred  to  provided  for  the 
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investigation  of  certain  claims  only,  and  the  appropriation  could  not  be 
lawfully  used  in  investigating  any  others.  Thus,  when  all  sorts  of  claims 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  act  were  placed  in  this  division,  its  work 
was  materially  increased,  and  its  progress  in  investigating  the  class  of 
claims  provided  for  was  much  retarded  thereby. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  investigation  of  certain  claims 
created  no  new  obligation,  neither  did  it  cancel  any  already  existing, 
hence  claims  previously  cognizable  under  the  acts  of  June  30,  1834, 
February  28,  1859,  and  May  29, 1872,  are  still  as  much  subject  to  inves- 
tigation and  report  as  they  ever  were,  the  only  difference  being  that  they 
can  not  receive  present  investigation,  as  the  appropriation  under  which 
such  work  is  performed  does  not  provide  therefor. 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassments  caused  b}'^  having  to  handle  so 
many  claims  not  subject  to  investigation,  there  are  other  drawbacks  to 
a  rapid  prosecu^pn  of  the  work  in  hand.  Questions  involving  the  right 
of  a  claim  to  present  consideration  can  not,  in  many  instances,  be  con- 
clusively settled.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  no  reliable  record 
of  the  date  when  each  claim  was  filed,  a.s  the  record  of  filing  frequently 
has  an  earlier  date  than  the  oldest  paper  found  on  file  in  the  case ;  nor 
has  there  been  kept  a  complete  list  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  holding 
treaty  relations  with  the  United  States,  especially  of  their  subdivisions 
and  local  names,  which  occasions  much  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  particular  Indians  charged  are  bound  by  treaty.  The  ap- 
propriation for  this  service  is  so  small,  and  the  work  is  of  such  a  diver- 
sified character,  that  rapid  progress  is  not  attainable  with  the  force  em- 
ployed, the  appropriation  only  warranting  the  employment  of  four 
clerks  in  the  office  and  five  special  agents  in  the  field. 

The  number  of  the  special  agents  being  limited  by  the  appropriation^ 
their  territory  is  necessarily  large,  so  that  much  of  their  time  is  taken 
up  in  traveling,  and  consequently,  even  with  a  high  degree  of  rapidity 
and  accuracy,  progress  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work 
can  not  be  made.  As  most  of  these  claims  are  for  losses  sustained 
many  years  ago,  and  as  the  proof  to  support  or  impeach  them  becomes 
manifestly  more  difficult  to  obtain  with  the  passage  of  time,  justice  to 
the  claimants  and  the  Government  requires  that  whatever  may  be  done, 
to  be  available,  should  be  done  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  testimony  to 
be  obtained.  With  the  present  limited  facilities  every  effort  possible 
is  being  made  to  expedite  the  work,  and,  with  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  and  their  attorneys  as 
to  the  preparation  of  their  claims,  more  satisfactory  results  may  be 
expected. 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES. 

ConHolidation  of  Misaion  Title  River  [comolidated)  Agtncy^  with  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency. — Since  1877  the  lloopa  Valley  Ap^ency  in  California  has 
been  manaj^eil  bj'  an  officer  of  the  Army,  no  provision  having  been  made 
for  the  pay  of  an  agent.    In  tht*  last  annual  estimate  made  by  this  office, 
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Congress  was  reqaested  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
Instead  of  granting  the  request,  Oongress,  in  the  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  directed  that  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Agency  should  be  embraced  within  the  Mission  Tule  Biver  (consoli- 
dated) Agency,  but  made  no  provision  for  any  increase  of  salary  at  the 
latter  agency. 

This  change  appears  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency.  Under  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  are  two  reservations  30  miles  apart ;  the  Hoopa  Valley 
reserve  containing  nearly  90,000  acres,  the  home  of  about  500  Indians, 
and  the  Klamath  Eiver  reserve  containing  about  26,000  acres  occupied 
by  about  200  Indians.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  have  become  practi- 
cally self-supporting  and  are  making  progress  towards  civilization.  By 
their  own  labor  they  are  provided  with  food,  clothing,  agricultural 
implements,  stock,  etc.,  and  from  the  military  post  they  have  received 
assistance  in  transporting  produce  to  market  and  bringing  back  sup- 
plies, and  in  obtaining  opportunities  for  paid  labor. 

The  EJamath  Biver  Indians  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  fishing 
and  lumbering,  suffer  much  from  trespassers  on  their  fishing  grounds, 
have  easy  access  to  intoxicants,  and  therefore  need  to  be  constantly 
within  reach  of  an  agent  who  has  experience,  energy,  good  sense,  and 
some  legal  acquirements. 

The  duties  resting  on  the  agent  of  Mission  Tule  Biver  (consolidated) 
Agency  before  this  change  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  oner- 
ous without  adding  the  care  of  another  agency,  for  he  already  had  three 
distinct  and  widely  separated  tribes  and  reservations  under  his  super- 
vision, viz :  (1)  The  Mission  Indians,  who  constitute  the  Mission  Agency 
proper  and  number  about  3,000.  Their  numerous  reservations,  aggre- 
gating about  162,000  acres,  are  all  surrounded  by  white  settlers,  who 
have  for  years  trespassed  thereon  and  still  continue  to  do  so.  An  agent 
should  be  with  them  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  look  after  their 
rights.  (2)  The  Tule  Biver  Indians,  who  number  about  150.  Their  reser- 
vation, containing  about  50,000  acres,  is  located  some  150  miles  north  of 
the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  farmer, 
and  the  agent  can  spare  them  but  little  of  his  time,  which  is  unfortu- 
nate, since  they  need  careful  oversight  because  their  reservation  is  not 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  they  are  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
working  for  the  surrounding  whites,  where  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  whisky  and  other  demoralizing  influences.  (3)  The  Yuma  Indians, 
who  number  about  975  persons.  Their  reservation  of  50,000  acres  is 
located  about  125  miles  south  of  the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  natu- 
rally peaceable  and  easily  managed,  but  there  are  no  white  eraploy6s 
allowed  for  them,  and  as  the  agent  can  not  visit  them  often  they  are  not 
improving. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  is  900  miles  distant  from  the  Mission 
Agency,  and  the  only  practicable  route  thereto  is  from  Colton  to  San 
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Francisco, 540  miles ;  thence  by  sea  to  Eareka,  230  miles;  thence  by  ferry 
to  Areata,  12  miles;  thence  to  north  fork  of  Mad  River,  by  rail,  10 miles ; 
and  thence  to  the  agency,  30  miles,  by  horseback  over  a  pack  trail. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  agent  of  the  agency,  as  now  organized, 
will  be  required  to  travel  long  distances  each  time  he  visits  the  various 
reservations  under  his  charge.  Much  of  his  time  must  necessarily  be 
spent  in  travel,  and  the  expense  of  the  journeys  will  be  considerable. 
Moreover  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  under  his  bond  for  the  property 
at  the  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  over  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  personal  supervision,  and  for  this  risk  he  is  to  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  army  officer  now  in  charge  at  Hoopa  Valley 
will  necessitate  the  appointment  of  some  one  to  superintend  affairs 
there  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  agent,  and  a  properly  qualified  per- 
son can  not  probably  be  obtained  for  less  than  $1,200  per  annum.  This 
will  be  an  entirely  new  expenditure.  In  view  of  these  facts  Capt.  Wm.  B. 
Dougherty,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  agency  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  nominally  in  charge  there 
until  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Indians  would  be  promoted  by  a  separation  of  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  from  Mission  Tule  River  (consolidated)  Agency. 

Abolishment  of  MacJcinac  Agency, — l^o  provision  for  the  salary  of  an 
agent  for  the  Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  having  been  made  in  the  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1889,  the  attention 
of  the  Department  was  called  to  that  fact  by  the  office,  under  date  of 
May  9,  1889,  and  instructions  requested. 

On  May  14,  1889,  the  Department  directed  that  the  agent  of  the 
Mackinac  Agency  be  notified  that  on  and  after  June  30,  1889,  the 
agency  would  be  discontinued.  The  agent,  M.  W.  Stevens,  was  so 
informed  under  date  of  May  17, 1889,  and  instructed  to  close  up  all  the 
affairs  of  the  agency  on  the  evening  of  June  30,  1889,  forwarding  to 
this  office  all  the  books,  papers,  and  records,  and  depositing  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  any  balance  of  public  fands  reraaitiiog  in 
his  hands  on  that  evening. 

To  relieve  the  jigent  from  responsibility  under  his  official  bond  for 
certain  ofiice  furniture,  school  buildings,  school  books,  medical  supplies, 
etc.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  the  furniture  at  public  sale,  and  to 
have  all  school  books  which  ha<l  not  been  diwStributed  to  the  schools 
returned  to  this  ollico,  and  all  which  were  in  use  and  partially  worn 
given  to  the  children. 

A  physician  was  appointed  for  the  L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert  bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  fornjerly  under  the  care  of 
the  Mackinac  Agency,  who  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $700  per  annum, 
and  have  his  headquarters  near  L'An.^e,  Mich.  On  recommendation 
of  this  ofiice,  he  was  designated  as  a  8i)ecial  disbursing  agent,  and 
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required  to  file  an  official  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000.  When 
this  was  effected,  he  was  directed  to  receipt  to  Agent  Stevens  for  the 
school  buildings  and  medical  property  for  which  the  latter  was  re- 
sponsible, and  in  this  way  the  affairs  of  the  agency  were  finally 
closed. 

The  abolishing  of  this  agency  was  not  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment, nor  was  this  office  consulted  in  the  matter.  The  wisdom  of  such 
summary  action  may  be  questionable  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  service  will  result,  or  that  the  Indians 
now  left  to  their  own  resources  will  suffer  materially.  They  are  fairly 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  should  be  allowed  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  and  the  protection  of  State  law ;  and  the  State  should  also 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.  At  present  they 
have  no  educational  facilities,  but  they  have  been  induced  to  send  some 
of  their  children  to  Indian  training  schools,  especially  the  school  lo- 
cated at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

INDIAN  FINANCES. 

Funds  available  during  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89,  and  1889-'90.— The 
following  statement  shows  the  amounts  that  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-^90 : 

Table  7.— Showing  appropriationa  for  1888-'89  and  1889-'90. 


Appropriatiouft. 


1888- '89. 


1889-'90. 


Increase. 


Fnlflllmg  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma- 
nent   

Fnlfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual . . . 

Support  of  Indian  tribes,  gratnltles 

Support  of  Indian  schools 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses 

Current  expenses 


$1,001,215.60 

1, 650, 240. 00 

754,500.00 

1.852,765.00 

169,000.00 

877,420.00 


5,811,140.50     6,083,851.87 


$1,428,654.90 

1,585,796.84 

702,500.00 

1,370,568.18 

169,<)00.00 

818,331.50 


Ket  increase . 


$427,439.40 


26,803.13 


454.242.63 


272,  710. 87 


Decrease. 


$70,443.16 
52, 000. 00 


50,088.60 


181,531.66 


Under  the  head  of  ''  Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma 
nent "  are  such  specified  sums  as  are  required  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually under  existing  treaties,  either  for  a  certain  number  of  years  or 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  number  of  treaties  contain  provisions  for  clothing,  subsistence, 
agency  and  school  employes,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  such  provisions  do  not  state  specific- 
ally the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  appropriated.  These  amounts 
are  annually  approximately  estimated  by  this  office,  and  the  sums  so 
appropriated  can  be  used  only  for  expenditures  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made.  The  total  sums 
so  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90 
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are  to  be  found  in  above  table  (No.  7),  under  the  head  of  ''  Fulfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual." 

A  number  of  tribes  have  no  treaties ;  others  have  treaties,  but  the 
amounts  due  under  these  treaties  are  not  sufficient  for  their  support, 
and  for  such  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums  as  gratuities. 
The  total  sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-^89 
aud  1889-'90  are  to  be  found  in  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "  Sup- 
port of  Indian  tribes,  gratuities.'' 

For  Indian  education  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums 
in  addition  to  those  provided  for  under  existing  treaties.  The  total 
amounts  of  such  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-^90 
are  found  in  above^table,  under  the  head  of  <^  Support  of  Indian  schools." 

For  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  of  agents  and  their  employes, 
for  aid  for  certain  tribes  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  Washington,  etc.,  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums, 
the  totals  of  which  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90  are  found  in 
the  above  table,  under  the  head  of  ^^Incidental  and  contingent  expenses 
of  Indian  service." 

For  pay  of  agents,  interpreters,  Indian  police,  additional  farmers, 
Indian  inspectors,  superintendent  of  schools,  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  agency  buildings,  surveying  and  allotting  land,  advertising,  tele- 
graphing, transportation  of  Indian  supplies,  and  for  a  number  of  other 
purposes.  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums.  The  total 
amounts  appropriated  for  these  purposes  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89 
and  1889-'90  are  found  in  the  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "  Current 
expienses." 

The  increase  in  appropriations  for  1889-'90,  as  compared  with  1888-'89, 
is  explained  as  follows:  The  increase  under  the  head  of  <^ Fulfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  permanent"  is  caused  by  appropriations 
made  in  favor  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  for  pay- 
ment of  old  claims  found  due  them.  The  Pottawatomie  Indians,  under 
the  second  clause  of  article  10  of  their  treaty  of  August  7, 1868,  have 
had  a  claim  against  the  United  States  since  January  5,  1869,  aud  an 
appropriation  was  made  during  the  last  session  to  pay  them  the  prin- 
cipal, with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  January  5, 1869,  to 
June  30, 1889.  The  appropriation  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was  made 
to  reimburse  them  for  moneys  improperly  disbursed,  as  required  by 
article  4,  treaty  of  June  22, 1852. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  named  in  Table  7,  there  were  avail, 
able  for  expenditure,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89 
and  1889-'90,  the  following  unexpended  balances  of  permanent  Indian 
funds: 
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Tablr  8. — Showing  unexpended  balances  of  permanent  funds  available  for  1888-^89  and 

1889-*90. 


BBUuioe»— 

1888-'89. 

1889.'00. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Of  fandB  appropriated,  treaty  stipulations  of  a 
iMirmaiieTit  character    ..,^ ,,.. 

$414,67S.50 
110,820.99 

i28.15<L11 
104,908.87 

$624,658.07 
152, 209. 52 

819,731.02 
132,105.68 

$209,982.67 
82,688.53 

27,261.81 

Of  ftinds  appropriated  for  erection  of  school  build- 
Inffs  at  Tarions  DointA  ..-^,r  -,,,,,r..w.^-,»r,x. 

Of  appropriations  for  nef^otiatin^  treaties  with 
'certain  Indian  tribes,  saxreylng,  and  allotting 
Indiiui  reservations,  digging  ditches,  and  pro* 
oeeds  of  sales  of  In' lian  iRnds - .....■,  ,....^ 

$108, 426.  U9 

Of  Indian  monevs.  miscellaneons 

Total 

1. 067. 350. 47 

1.228.704.20 

269, 772. 91 

108, 425, 09 

Vet  inorease 

161, 347. 82 

The  total  amount  of  trust  fands,  in  bonds  or  otherwise,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90  were  as  follows : 

Table  9,Showing  trust  funds  held  at  oommenoement  o/1888-'89  and  1889-'90. 


Trust  funds. 


1888-'89, 


Principal 

▲corned  interest,  annoid  . . 
Aoomed  interest,  balances 

Total 


$17,097,463.82 
860,155.19 
656.023.44 


18,613,841.95 


1889-'90. 


$20,909,556.93 

1, 041,  518. 80 

803,331.81 


22,754,402.54 


Increase. 


$3,812,093.61 
181. 15&  61 
147,308.87 


4.140,560.50 


The  increase  of  over  $4,000,000  arises  from  the  sale  of  land  by  the 
Greeks,  Seminoles,  and  Osages. 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  fnnds  which  were  available  for 
Indian  expenditures  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  fiscal  year  and 
the  amount  which  was  expended  during  that  year  from  each  of  said 
funds. 

Table  10. — Showing  money  available  and  expenditures  made  during  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30,  1889. 


Sonrces. 


VnlflUing  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  permanent 

Fnlfllling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annnal 

Support  of  Indian  tribes,  gratnlties 

Support  of  Indian  schools 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  Indian  service ■ 

Onrrent  expenses , 

Interest  on  tmst  fands 

Total 

Balances,  permanent : 

Of  funds  appropriated  under  treaty  stipulations  of  a  pennanent  char- 
acter  

Of  funds  appropriated  for  ereoUon  of  school  buildings  at  various  points. 

Of  appropriations  for  negotiating  treaties  with  certain  Indian  tribes, 
surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations,  digging  ditches,  and 
proceeds  of  lands 

Of  Indian  moneys,  miscellaneous 

Of  interest  on  trust  fnnds 

Total 

Aggregate 


On  hand  July 
1,188a 


$1, 001, 215. 
1, 656, 240. 

754.500. 
1, 352, 765. 

169,000. 

877,420. 

860, 355. 


60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
19 


6,671,485.69 


1, 723, 379. 91 


8,394,876.60 


En>ended 
during  year. 


$376. 
1,506, 

733, 
1,131, 

158. 

772, 

718, 


557.48 
240.00 
439.90 
270.02 
347.42 
778.79 
046.82 


5.891,675.88 


414,675.50 
119,620.99 


428,156.11 
104,903.87 
656,028.44 


414,675.60 
87,814.89 


224,879.98 
39,993.11 


717, 363.  tt 


6,109,088.86 
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filing  of  the  plat.  The  approval  of  said  plat  is  withheld,  awaiting 
certain  information  desired  by  the  Department  which  the  Indian  agent 
at  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  agency  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish. 

Lao  du  Flambeau  Beservatiorij  Wis, — The  Indians  of  the  Lac  da 
Flambeau  Beservation,  in  Wisconsin,  having  assented  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  4, 1888  (25  Stat.,  169),  granting  to  the  Milwaukee, 
Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  Company  the  right  of  way  through 
their  reservation,  and  having  agreed  to  the  amount  of  compensation  they 
would  accept  for  such  right  of  way,  the- Department  on'May  3, 1889, 
fixed  the  amount  of  such  compensation  in  the  sum  agreed  upon  by  the 
Indians,  viz,  $1,638.54.  The  amount  has  been  collected  from  the  rail- 
way company  and  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Oommis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

If'ez  Perci  Reservation^  Idaho. — ^There  is  nothing  additional  to  report 
in  regard  to  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  right  of 
way  through  the  Nez  Perc6  Reservation,  in  Idaho,  act  of  July  28,  1888 
(25  Stat.,  349).  As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  authority  was 
granted  the  company  (August  10, 1888)  to  make  preliminary  surveys. 
No  maps  have  been  filed  for  approval  nor  steps  taken  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  to  the  right  of  way,  which  consent,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  is  made  a  condition  of  the  grant. 

Puyallup  Reservatiouy  Wash. — The  Indians  of  the  Puyallup  Reserva- 
tion^ in  Washington  Temtory,  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  right 
of  way  for  the  Puyallup  Valley  Railway  Company  through  said  res- 
ervation, provided  for  in  the  act  of  July  24, 1888  (25  Stat.,  350).  Th& 
second  section  of  the  act  requires — 

That  the  conseut  of  the  Indiaus  to  saiA  right  of  way  upoD  the  said  Payallap  lodiaa 
Beservation  shall  be  obtained  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrne  to  said  company. 

The  President  by  his  order,  dated  February  2, 1889,  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  the  required  conseut  should  be  obtained,  and  the  sub- 
ject wa«  presented  to  the  Indians  in  open  council  by  their  agent,  as 
directed  by  the  President,  on  March  12  following.  After  deliberating 
upon  the  question  for  several  days  they  decided  to  refuse  their  conseut 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-three  against  to  forty-one  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion. The  subject  was  fully  reported  to  the  Department  iu  office  letter 
of  June  11, 1889.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  renders  the 
right-of-way  grant  inoperative. 

tSiletz Reservation^  Oregon. — No  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Newport  and  King's  Valley  Railroad  Company  to  avail  itself  of  the  grant 
of  right  of  way  through  the  Siletz  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  July  24,  1888  (25  Stat.,  347).  Xo  maps  have  Ihh^u  filed,  no 
surveys  made,  nor  has  any  action  been  taken  to  obtaiin  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  as  required  by  the  act. 

Uintah  and    Uncompahgre  ReservatioHy   T^iA.— The  Ttah    Midland 
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Bailway  Company  has  not  as  yet  filed  maps  of  the  location  of  its  line 
throagh  the  Uintah  and  XJncompahgre  Reservation,  in  Utah,  under  its 
right  of  way  grant,  act  of  March  3, 1887  (24  Stat.,  548),  reference  to 
which  was  made. in  the  last  two  annual  reports  of  this  office.  Ko  in- 
formation has  been  received  as  to  whether  the  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

JDeviPs  Lake  Beservatiofij  DaJc. — In  the  last  annual  report  it  was 
stated  that  a  bill  had  been  prepared  in  this  office  and  was  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  (No.  1228)  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  James- 
town and  Northern  Railroad  Company  through  the  Devil's  Lake  Reser- 
vation, in  Dakota,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  named  in  an  agree- 
ment made  by  that  company  with  the  Devil's  Lake  Sioux  in  1883 ;  that 
the  road  had  been  constructed  and  in  operation  since  1885,  and  that  the 
Indians  were  urgent  in  their  demands  that  the  c(»mpensation  provided 
for  in  said  agreement  should  be  paid  to  them.  No  final  action  has  been 
taken  by  Congress  in  the  matter,  and  the  delay  is  causing  much  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  Indians.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  leg- 
islation will  be  reached  at  an  early  day. 

Lake  Traverse  EeservatioUj  Dak. — No  final  action  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  Congress  upon  the  bill  to  ratify  an  agreement  made  in  1884 
with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux  for  right  of  way  through 
the  Lake  Traverse  Reserve,  in  Dakota,  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port. As  has  been  before  urged,  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  agreement 
should  be  ratified. 

Bed  Pipestone  Reservation^  Minn. — The  bill  (H.  R.  10766)  granting 
the  right  of  way  to  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern 
Railway  through  the  Red  Pipestone  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  did 
not  become  a  law ;  but  other  legislation  was  substituted  therefor,  men- 
tion of  which  has  already  been  made  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and 
the  action  taken  thereunder  fully  set  forth. 

WaXker  River  Reservation^  Nev. — No  final  action  has  beeii  taken 
by  Congress  upon  the  bill  submitted  to  that  body  for  thefourth  time  to 
ratify  a  certain  agreement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Walker  River  Reser- 
vation, in  Nevada,  for  the  right  of  way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado 
Railroad  Company  through  said  reservation,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  annual  report. 

Yakima  Reservation^  TTo^A.— No  final  action  has  yet  been  taken  by 
Congress  upon  the  bill  to  accept  and  ratify  an  agreement  made  January 
13, 1885,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  their  title  to  so  much  of  their  reserve  as  is  required  for  the 
use  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  carrying  the  same  into  efiect.  This  bill  has  twice  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  and,  as  was  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year^ 
the  Indians  are  constantly  urging  a  settlement  under  their  agreement. 
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DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

A  clause  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  page  376),  '^  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment •  •  •  and  for  other  purposes,"  appropriated  $10,000 
^^  for  the  investigation  of  certain  Indian  depredation  claims,"  and  pro- 
vided that  ^'  in  the  expenditure  of  said  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior should  cause  a  complete  list  of  all  claims  heretofore  filed  in  the 
Interior  Department  *  ♦  ♦  to  be  made  and  presented  to  Congress 
at  its  next  regular  session.''  The  Secretary  was  further  authorized  by 
said  act  <'  to  cause  such  additional  investigation  to  be  made  and  such 
further  testimony  to  be  taken  as  he  might  deen^  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  kind  and  value  of  the  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed." . 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  above  act,  a 
division  wa«  created  in  the  Indian  Bureau  in  1885,  known  as  the  '*  Dep- 
redations Division,"  though  it  did  not  receive  that  designation  officially 
until  January  1, 1889.  The  number  of  office  employes  in  this  division 
has  varied  from  two  to  six,  and  there  are  now  four,  viz,  the  chief  clerk, 
two  clerks  or  examiners,  and  a  typewriter.  For  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing '' additional  investigation  to  be  made,"  special  agents  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  sent  to  the  localities  where  the  alleged  depredations  are  said 
to  have  been  committed,  to  take  such  additional  testimony  as  is  obtain- 
able and  report  the  claim  to  this  office  with  their  conclusions  thereon. 
These  special  agents  receive  a  compensation  of  $8  for  every  day 
actually  employed,  and  their  necessary  expenses,  exclusive  of  subsist- 
ence ;  the  number  employed  at  no  time  has  exceeded  six. 

The  construction  placed  upon  the  aforesaid  act  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  precluded  from 
investigation  on  their  merits  all  claims  barred  by  the  following  clause 
of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1834  (4  Stat.,  731): 

Uuless  such  claim  shall  be  presented  within  three  years  after  the  commission  of 
the  injury  the  same  shall  be  barred. 

Therefore  such  claims  were  reported  to  Congress  as  barred  and  not 
entitled  to  investigation.  After  a  number  of  them  had  been  so  re- 
ported, a  clause  in  the  act  of  May  15,  1886  (24  Stat,  44),  extended 
the  scope  of  investigation  by  saying :  ^^And  the  investigation  and  re- 
port shall  include  claims,  if  any,  barred  by  statute,  such  fact  to  be  stated 
in  the  report."  This  necessitated  a  return  from  Congress  of  all  those 
claims  which,  without  an  investigation  on  their  merits,  had  been  re* 
ported  as  barred,  and  thus  rendered  useless  much  of  the  work  which 
had  been  done  up  to  that  time. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  claims  on  hand,  received 
and  disposed  of  since  June  30,  1885. 
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Table  5. — Showing  number  of  depredation  oloiime  on  hand  and  received  since  JunedO,  1885. 


Od  file  Jdhq  30,  1885 

filed  durinfE  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1880 
Filed  daring  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887 
Filed  daring  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888 
Filed  daring  fiscal  year  ending  Jhne  30,  1889 

Total 


Amount 
involved. 


$14,879,088 

074,939 

382,514 

1,907,685 

1, 383, 104 

19.227,330 


Table  6. — Showing  number  of  d^redation  claims  disposed  of  since  June  30,  1885. 


Paid  or  adjudicated  so  that  they  can  not  be  further  con 

aidered  by  this  office ^ 

B<ri»orted  to  Congress  January  1, 1887 ^ 

Reported  to  Congress  January  1, 1888 

Reported  to  Congress  January  1, 1889 

Total 

Pending  in  Indian  Office  June  30, 1889 


ou!in°i   l^o-ti-o'voo'rccolSZde.U 


54 
305 
399 
229 


987 


4,507 


$218, 190. 10 

1, 066,  021. 97 

984, 433. 66 

1,  070, 003.  b7 

3,  338, 649. 10 

Is,  888, 680. 90 


L 


$278,323.88 
336,72&42 
377, 105. 41 

992,157.71 


In  determining  what  claims  were  subject  to  investigation  under  the 
act  of  March  3, 1885,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  15, 1886,  the  opinion 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department  was  ob- 
tained, under  date  of  August  23,  1886,  which  decides  that  all  claims 
in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  (i.  e.,  those  who  were  citizens  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  depredation)  for  losses  by  Indians  who  were  in 
treaty  relations  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  which  were  on  file  March  3, 
1885,  are  subject  to  investigation,  whether  the  same  were  tiled  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  injury  complained  of  or  not;  also  that 
all  such  claims  for  depredations  committed  since  December  1,  1873, 
although  filed  since  March  3, 1885,  are  also  subject  to  investigation,  for 
the  reason  that  the  three-year  limitation  clause  of  the  seventeenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  Jnne  30,  1834,  which  acted  as  a  bar,  was  repealed 
when  the  Revised  Statutes  went  into  effect  December  1,  1873,  that 
clanse  not  being  included  in  the  Revised  Statutes  (Sec.  2156). 

The  number  of  claims  subject  to  investigation  has  been  increased  by 
a  recent  decision  which  fixes  December  1, 1870,  three  years  prior  to  the 
repeal  of  the  limitation  clause,  instead  of  December  1, 1873,  the  date  of 
the  repeal,  as  the  time  subsequent  to  which  depredation  claims  subject 
to  examination  may  date. 

Under  these  decisions,  out  of  the  4,507  claims  above  noted  as  pending 
in  this  office,  2,333  claims,  involving  about  $5,361,875,  are  subject  to  in- 
vestigation, of  which  number  447,  amounting  to  $1,745,398.47,  were  filed 
since  March  5, 1885,  but  being  for  depredations  committed  since  De- 
cember 1, 1870,  are  not  barred.  This  leaves  2,174  claims,  involving  a 
total  amount  of  about  $10,627,724.53,  which  from  various  causes  can 
not  be  investigated  under  above  acts.  Of  these,  800  claims,  involving 
#5,145,965.48,  are  for  various  causes  not  in  condition  for  present  con- 
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fiideration,  bat  their  defects  are,  in  most  instances,  curable.  Some  are 
not  supported  by  the  proof  required  by  the  Department  rules  of  July 
13,  1872;  a  few  are  duplicate  filings  of  the  same  claim ;  others  do  not 
charge  any  particular  tribe  with  the  depredation  complained  of,  and 
hence  the  office  can  not  determine  their  status;  and  in  many  others 
the  records  show  that  the  papers  I)  aye  been  sent  to  Congress,  or  to  some 
Indian  agent  for  submission  to  the  Indians  charged,  or  have  been  with- 
drawn by  the  claimants  or  their  attorneys  and  never  returned,  so  that 
there  is  no  foundation  upon  which  an  investigation  of  them  can  be  made» 
The  remaining  claims  not  subject  to  examination  by  this  office,  under 
the  operatioDS  of  the  laws  now  in  force,  are  as  follows:  1,010  claims, 
amounting  to  $2,994,724.53,  filed  since  March  3,  1885,  but  being  for 
depredations  committed  prior  to  December  1,  1870,  or  more  than  three 
years  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  limitation  clause  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1834  (4  Stat.,  731);  166,  amounting  to  $915,216.15,  being  for  depreda- 
tions committed  by  Indians  not  in  treaty  relations  with  the  United 
States;  179,  amounting  to  $1,532,735.27,  being  claims  of  Indians  against 
whites  or  other  Indians;  and  19,  amounting  to  $37,083.10,  being  claims 
of  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  dates  of  the  alleged 
depredations. 

A  list  of  those  claims  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from  time 
to  time  to  the  various  Indian  agents  has  lately  been  prepared  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  agency  with  a  request  that  a  search  be  made  for  the 
same,  and,  if  found,  that  they  be  returned  to  this  office.  A  letter  has  also 
been  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  asking  a  return  from  Congress  of  all 
such  claims  which  have  been  sent  to  that  body  with  reports  from  this 
office  as  may  be  subject  to  further  investigation  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  before  referred  to.  It  is  expected  that  compliance  with 
these  requests  will  very  consideraby  increase  the  number  of  claims 
subject  to  investigation  and  report.  It  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  now 
the  policy  of  the  office  to  notify  claimants  of  any  curable  defects  in 
their  claims  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  make  such  amend* 
ments  as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  law,  to  give  them  vitality.  Kew 
claims,  subject  to  investigation,  are  being  filed  every  week,  and  old 
ones  are  being  amended  so  as  to  come  within  the  requirements — so  that 
the  work  of  the  division  is  fast  increasing.  The  filing,  numbering,  in> 
(lexing,  and  acknowledging  receipt  of  these  claims,  whether  subject  to 
investigation  or  not,  requires  considerable  work  and  makes  a  heavy 
draft  on  the  time  of  the  small  clerical  force  employed  in  this  division. 
When  the  number  and  amount  of  the  claims  now  awaiting  investigation 
is  observed,  the  necessity  for  increased  force  to  do  the  work  becomes 
apparent. 

A  commission  was  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1863,  to  investigate  and  a<ljudic.ite  the  claims  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota  for  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  depredations  of  the  Sisse- 
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ton,  Wahpaton,  Medawakanton,  and  Wakpakoota  bands  of  Sioux  In- 
dians in  1862,  payment  to  be  made  out  of  appropriations  contained  in 
that  act.  Such  of  these  claims  as  were  allowed  and  paid  by  the  com- 
mission are  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treas* 
ory,  with  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  commission. 
The  remainder,  91  in  number,  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  79  of  them  labeled  "  Cases  in  which  no  proof  was  submit- 
ted, and  they  were  therefore  not  acted  upon,''  and  12  others,  in  which 
the  commission  reported  ^^ There  was  a  hasty  submission  on  insufficient 
testimony."  From  the  Department  they  were  forwarded  to  the  Senate, 
March  14, 1868,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body  of  March  3, 1868, 
and,  without  action  thereon,  were  subsequently  returne<l  to  the  Depart- 
ment files.  Afterwards,  on  the  17th  September,  1888,  they,  together 
with  the  corres|)ondence  thereon,  were  transmitted  to  the  ludia^i  Bureau 
*<for  file  and  preservation  in  t|iat  office  in  connection^ith  the  records 
and  papers  relating  to  Indian  depredation  claims,  in  order  that  proper 
reply  may  be  made  to  the  frequent  inquiries  of  claimants  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  claims." 

The  12  cases  referred  to,  however,  were  never  receive<l  in  this  office. 
The  honorable  Secretary,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the  79,  states  that 
the  12  were  ** informally  borrowed  by  a  clerk  in  the  Depredations  Divis- 
ion;" but  as  no  record  of  such  claims  ever  having  been  received  in  the 
Indian  Office  can  be  found,  nor  can  the  claims  themselves  be  found 
after  a  most  thorough  search,  the  office  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
clerk  who  **  informally  borrowed"  them  never  deposited  them  in  the 
office.  As  the  act  providing  for  this  commission  also  provided  for  pay- 
ing snch  of  the  claims  as  the  commission  might  find  worthy,  and  as  the 
79  claims  above  referred  to  were  rejected  by  that  commission,  they 
are  considered  as  res  adjudicata^  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  and 
have  not  been  considered  as  within  the  scope  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885, 
and  hence  have  not  been  examined  or  pla<ied  on  file,  in  this  office. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  203  claims  involving  $881,107 
have  been  reported  upon  by  this  office,  and  on  these  $300,660  have 
been  recommended  for  allowance.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
filed  891  cairns,  subject  to  investigation,  involving  $242,316.90,  and  420 
claims  not  subject  to  present  consideration,  involving  $1,140,788.10,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  while  202  claims  have  been  reported  and  disposed 
of,  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  89  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
making  a  net  gain  of  113  claims  disposed  of  during  this  year. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  18iS5,  the  work  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  on  Indian  depredation  claims  was  performed  in 
the  '* Civilization  and  Education"  Division  of  the  office,  and,  being 
only  an  incident  of  that  division,  it  necessarily  received  less  attention 
than  it  wonld  have  obtained  in  a  separate  division.  After  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Depredations  Division  claims  of  all  kinds  then  on  file  were 
at  once  turned  over  to  it,  while  the  act  just  referred  to  provided  for  the 
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investigation  of  certain  claims  only,  and  the  appropriation  could  not  be 
lawfully  used  in  investigating  any  others.  Thus,  when  all  sorts  of  claims 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  act  were  placed  in  this  division,  its  work 
was  materially  increased,  and  its  progress  in  investigating  the  class  of 
claims  provided  for  was  much  retarded  thereby. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  investigation  of  certain  claims 
created  no  new  obligation,  neither  did  it  cancel  any  already  existing, 
hence  claims  previously  cognizable  under  the  acts  of  June  30, 1834, 
February  28,  1859,  and  May  29, 1872,  are  still  as  much  subject  to  inves- 
tigation and  report  as  they  ever  were,  the  only  diiference  being  that  they 
can  not  receive  present  investigation,  as  the  appropriation  under  which 
such  work  is  performed  does  not  provide  therefor. 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassments  caused  by  having  to  handle  so 
many  claims  not  subject  to  investigation,  there  are  other  drawbacks  to 
a  rapid  prosecu^pn  of  the  work  in  hand.  Questions  involving  the  right 
of  a  claim  to  present  consideration  can  not,  in  many  instances,  be  con- 
clusively settled.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  no  reliable  record 
of  the  date  when  each  claim  was  filed,  as  the  record  of  filing  frequently 
has  an  earlier  date  than  the  oldest  paper  found  on  file  in  the  case ;  nor 
has  there  been  kept  a  complete  list  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  holding 
treaty  relations  with  the  United  States,  especially  of  their  subdivisions 
and  local  names,  which  occasions  much  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  particular  Indians  charged  are  bound  by  treaty.  The  ap- 
propriation for  this  service  is  so  small,  and  the  work  is  of  such  a  diver- 
sified character,  that  rapid  progress  is  not  attainable  with  the  force  em- 
ployed, the  appropriation  only  warranting  the  employment  of  four 
clerks  in  the  office  and  five  special  agents  in  the  field. 

The  number  of  the  special  agents  being  limited  by  the  appropriation, 
their  territory  is  necessarily  large,  so  that  much  of  their  time  is  taken 
up  in  traveling,  and  consequently,  even  with  a  high  degree  of  rapidity 
and  accuracy,  progress  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work 
can  not  be  made.  As  most  of  these  claims  are  for  losses  sustained 
many  years  ago,  and  as  the  proof  to  support  or  impeach  them  becomes 
manifestly  more  difficult  to  obtain  with  the  passage  of  time,  justice  to 
the  claimants  and  the  Government  requires  that  whatever  may  be  done, 
to  be  available,  should  be  done  while  it  is  yet  ))ossible  for  testimony  to 
be  obtained.  With  the  present  limited  facilities  every  effort  possible 
is  being  made  to  expedite  the  work,  and,  with  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  and  their  attorneys  as 
to  the  preparation  of  their  claims,  more  satisfactory  results  may  be 
expected. 

REDTTCTION  IN   THE  NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES. 

Comolidation  of  Mission  Tule  River  {consoHfiated)  Agincy,  irith  Hoopa 
Valley  Agenc)/. — Since  1877  the  IIoopii  Valley  Ajreney  in  California  has 
been  managed  by  an  officer  of  the  Army,  no  provision  having  been  made 
for  the  pay  of  an  agent.    In  tlu*  last  annual  estimate  made  b3^  this  office. 
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Ck>Dgress  was  requested  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
Instead  of  granting  the  request,  Congress,  in  the  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  directed  that  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Agency  should  be  embraced  within  the  Mission  Tule  Biver  (consoli- 
dated) Agency,  but  made  no  provision  for  any  increase  of  salary  at  the 
latter  agency. 

This  change  appears  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency.  Under  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  are  two  reservations  30  miles  apart ;  the  Hoopa  Valley 
reserve  containing  nearly  90,000  acres,  the  home  of  about  500  Indians, 
and  the  Klamath  Biver  reserve  containing  about  26,000  acres  occupied 
by  about  200  Indians.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  have  become  practi- 
cally self-supporting  and  are  making  progress  towards  civilization.  By 
their  own  labor  they  are  provided  with  food,  clothing,  agricultural 
implements,  stock,  etc.,  and  from  the  military  post  they  have  received 
assistance  in  transporting  produce  to  market  and  bringing  back  sup- 
plies, and  in  obtaining  opportunities  for  paid  labor. 

The  Klamath  Biver  Indians  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  fishing 
and  lumbering,  suffer  much  from  trespassers  on  their  fishing  grounds, 
have  easy  access  to  intoxicants,  and  therefore  need  to  be  constantly 
within  reach  of  an  agent  who  has  experience,  energy,  good  sense,  and 
some  legal  acquirements. 

The  duties  resting  on  the  agent  of  Mission  Tule  Biver  (consolidated) 
Agency  before  this  change  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  oner- 
ons  without  adding  the  care  of  another  agency,  for  he  already  had  three 
distinct  and  widely  separated  tribes  and  reservations  under  his  super- 
vision, viz :  (1)  The  Mission  Indians,  who  constitute  the  Mission  Agency 
proper  and  number  about  3,000.  Their  numerous  reservations,  aggre- 
gating about  162,000  acres,  are  all  surrounded  by  white  settlers,  who 
have  for  years  trespassed  thereon  and  still  continue  to  do  so.  An  agent 
sboald  be  with  them  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  look  after  their 
rights.  (2)  The  Tule  Biver  Indians,  who  number  about  150.  Their  reser- 
vation, containing  about  50,000  acres,  is  located  some  150  miles  north  of 
the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  farmer, 
and  the  agent  can  spare  them  but  little  of  his  time,  which  is  unfortu- 
nate, since  they  need  careful  oversight  because  their  reservation  is  not 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  they  are  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
working  for  the  surroundiiig  whites,  where  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  whisky  and  other  demoralizing  inlluences.  (3)  The  Yuma  Indians, 
who  nnmber  about  975  persons.  Their  reservation  of  50,000  acres  is 
located  about  125  miles  south  of  the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  natu- 
rally peaceable  and  easily  managed,  but  there  are  no  white  employes 
allowed  for  them,  and  as  the  agent  can  not  visit  them  often  they  are  not 
improving. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  is  900  miles  distant  from  the  Mission 
Agency,  and  the  only  practicable  route  thereto  is  from  Coltou  to  San 
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Francisco, 540  miles ;  thence  by  sea  to  Enreka,  230  miles;  thence  by  ferry 
to  Areata,  12  miles;  thence  to  north  fork  of  Mad  River,  by  rail,  10 miles ; 
and  thence  to  the  agency,  30  miles,  by  horseback  over  a  pack  trail. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  the  agent  of  the  agency,  as  now  organized, 
will  be  required  to  travel  long  distances  each  time  he  visits  the  various 
reservations  under  his  charge.  Much  of  his  time  must  necessarily  be 
spent  in  travel,  and  the  expense  of  the  journeys  will  be  considerable. 
Moreover  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  under  his  bond  for  the  property 
at  the  floopa  Valley  Agency,  over  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  personal  supervision,  and  for  this  risk  he  is  to  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  army  officer  now  in  charge  at  Hoopa  Valley 
will  necessitate  the  appointment  of  some  one  to  superintend  affairs 
there  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  agent,  and  a  properly  qualified  per- 
son can  not  probably  be  obtained  for  less  than  $1,200  per  annum.  This 
will  be  an  entirely  new  expenditure.  In  view  of  these  facts  Capt.  Wm.  B. 
Dougherty,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  agency  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  nominally  in  charge  there 
until  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Indians  would  be  promoted  by  a  separation  of  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  from  Mission  Tule  River  (consolidated)  Agency. 

Abolishment  of  Maekinao  Agency. — ^No  provision  for  the  salary  of  an 
agent  for  the  Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  having  been  made  in  the  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1889,  the  attention 
of  the  Department  was  called  to  that  fact  by  the  office,  under  date  of 
Hay  9,  1889,  and  instructions  requested. 

'  On  May  14,  1889,  the  Department  directed  that  the  agent  of  the 
Mackinac  Agency  be  notified  that  on  and  after  June  30,  1889,  the 
agency  would  be  discontinued.  The  agent,  M.  W.  Stevens,  was  so 
informed  under  date  of  May  17, 1889,  and  instructed  to  close  up  all  the 
affairs  of  the  agency  on  the  evening  of  June  30,  1889,  forwarding  to 
this  office  all  the  books,  papers,  and  records,  and  depositing  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  any  balance  of  public  funds  remaining  in 
his  hands  on  that  evening. 

To  relieve  the  agent  from  responsibility  under  his  official  l)ond  for 
certain  office  furniture,  sciiool  buildings,  school  books,  medical  supplies, 
etc.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  the  furniture  at  public  sale,  and  to 
have  all  school  books  which  had  not  been  distrilmted  to  the  schools 
returned  to  this  office,  and  all  which  were  in  use  and  partially  worn 
given  to  the  children. 

A  physician  was  appointed  for  the  L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert  bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  fornuMly  under  the  care  of 
the  Mackinac  Agency,  who  was  to  rec(Mve  a  salary  of  $700  per  annum, 
and  have  his  headquarters  near  L'Au.se,  Mich.  On  recommendation 
of  this  office,  he  was  designated  as   a  sjKH'ial  disl)ursing  agent,  and 
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required  to  file  an  official  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000.  When 
thifl  was  effected,  be  was  directed  to  receipt  to  Agent  Stevens  for  the 
school  baildings  and  medical  property  for  which  the  latter  was  re- 
sponsible, and  in  this  way  the  affairs  of  the  agency  were  finally 
closed. 

The  abolishing  of  this  agency  was  not  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment, nor  was  this  office  consulted  in  the  matter.  The  wisdom  of  such 
sammary  action  may  be  questionable  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  service  will  result,  or  that  the  Indians 
now  left  to  their  own  resources  will  suffer  materially.  They  are  fairly 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  should  be  allowed  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  and  the  protection  of  State  law ;  and  the  State  should  also 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.  At  present  they 
have  no  educational  facilities,  but  they  have  been  induced  to  send  some 
of  their  children  to  Indian  training  schools,  especially  the  school  lo- 
cated at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

INDIAN  FINANCES. 

Funds  available  during  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89,  and  18d9-'90.— The 
following  stiitement  shows  the  amounts  that  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-^90 : 

Table  7,— Showing  appropriationa  for  188S-'89  and  1889-'90. 


AppropriatioQB. 


1888- '89. 


1889-'90. 


I 


FnllUltaig  tresties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma- 
nent  

liiliUIing  treaties  with  Indian  tribee,  annual . . . 

Support  of  Indian  tribes,  gratuitieB 

Sapport  of  Indian  schools 

IsddMital  sod  contingent  expenses 

Cnmnt  expenses 


$1,001,215.60  $1,428,054.90 


1, 656, 240. 00 
754,500.00 

1.352,765.00 
109, 000. 00 
877,420.00 


6,811,140.50 


1,585,796.84 
702,500.00 

1,879,568.18 
169,000.00 
818,331.50 


6,083,851.37 


Ket  inorease. 


Increase. 

$427,439.40 
26,'803.'i3' 


454^242.63 


272,  710. 87 


Decrease. 


$70,443.16 
52,000.00 


59.088.50 


181,531.66 


Under  the  head  of  ''  Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma 
nent"  are  sach  specified  sams  as  are  required  to  be  appropriated  an- 
naally  ander  existing  treaties,  either  for  a  certain  number  of  years  or 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  number  of  treaties  contain  provisions  for  clothing,  subsistence, 
agency  and  school  employes,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  such  provisions  do  not  state  specific- 
ally the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  appropriated.  These  amounts 
are  annually  approximately  estimated  by  this  office,  and  the  sums  so 
appropriated  can  be  used  only  for  expenditures  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made.  The  total  sums 
Bo  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90 
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investigation  of  certain  claims  only,  and  the  appropriation  could  not  be 
lawfully  used  in  investigating  any  others.  Thus,  when  all  sorts  of  claims 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  act  were  placed  in  this  division,  its  work 
was  materially  increased,  and  its  progress  in  investigating  the  class  of 
claims  provided  for  was  much  retarded  thereby. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  investigation  of  certain  claims 
created  no  new  obligation,  neither  did  it  cancel  any  already  existing, 
hence  claims  previously  cognizable  under  the  acts  of  June  30, 1834, 
February  28,  1859,  and  May  29,  1872,  are  still  as  much  subject  to  inves- 
tigation and  report  as  they  ever  were,  the  only  difference  being  that  they 
can  not  receive  present  investigation,  as  the  appropriation  under  which 
such  work  is  performed  does  not  provide  therefor. 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassments  caused  by  having  to  handle  so 
many  claims  not  subject  to  investigation,  there  are  other  drawbacks  to 
a  rapid  prosecutjpn  of  the  work  in  hand.    Questions  involving  the  right 
of  a  claim  to  present  consideration  can  not,  in  many  instances,  be  con- 
clusively settled.    In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  no  reliable  record 
of  the  date  when  each  claim  was  filed,  as  the  record  of  filing  frequently 
has  an  earlier  date  than  the  oldest  paper  found  on  file  in  the  case ;  nor 
has  there  been  kept  a  complete  list  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  holding 
treaty  relations  with  the  United  States,  especially  of  their  subdivisions 
and  local  names,  which  occasions  much  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  particular  Indians  charged  are  bound  by  treaty.    The  ap- 
propriation for  this  service  is  so  small,  and  the  work  is  of  such  a  diver- 
sified character,  that  rapid  progress  is  not  attainable  with  the  force  em- 
ployed, the  appropriation  only  warranting  the  employment  of  four 
clerks  in  the  office  and  five  special  agents  in  the  field. 

The  number  of  the  special  agents  being  limited  by  the  appropriation, 
their  territory  is  necessarily  large,  so  that  much  of  their  time  is  taken 
up  in  traveling,  and  consequently,  even  with  a  high  degree  of  rapidity 
and  accuracy,  progress  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work 
can  not  be  made.  As  most  of  these  claims  are  for  losses  sustained 
many  years  ago,  and  as  the  proof  to  support  or  impeach  them  becomes 
manifestly  more  difficult  to  obtain  with  the  passage  of  time,  justice  to 
the  claimants  and  the  Government  requires  that  whatever  may  be  done, 
to  be  available,  should  be  done  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  testimony  to 
be  obtained.  With  the  present  limited  facilities  every  effort  possible 
is  being  made  to  expedite  the  work,  and,  with  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  and  their  attorneys  as 
to  the  preparation  of  their  claims,  more  satisfactory  results  may  be 
expected. 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES. 

Consolidation  of  Mission  Tule  River  {consolidated)  Agency,  with  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency. — Since  1877  the  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  in  California  has 
been  managed  by  an  officer  of  the  Army,  no  provision  having  been  made 
for  the  pay  of  an  agent.    In  the  last  annual  estimate  made  by  this  office, 
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GoDgress  was  reqaested  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
Instead  of  granting  the  request,  Congress,  in  the  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  directed  that  the  Hoopa  Yalley 
Agency  should  be  embraced  within  the  Mission  Tule  Biver  (consoli- 
dated) Agency,  but  made  no  provision  for  any  increase  of  salary  at  the 
latter  agency. 

This  change  appears  to  be  of  doubtful  expediency.  Under  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  are  two  reservations  30  miles  apart ;  the  Hoopa  Valley 
reserve  containing  nearly  90,000  acres,  the  home  of  about  500  Indians^ 
and  the  Klamath  Biver  reserve  containing  about  26,000  acres  occupied 
by  about  200  Indians.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  have  become  practi- 
cally self-supporting  and  are  making  progress  towards  civilization.  By 
their  own  labor  they  are  provided  with  food,  clothing,  agricultural 
implements,  stock,  etc.,  and  from  the  military  post  they  have  received 
assistance  in  transporting  produce  to  market  and  bringing  back  sup- 
plies, and  in  obtaining  opportunities  for  paid  labor. 

The  Eiamath  Biver  Indians  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  fishing 
and  lumbering,  suffer  much  from  trespassers  on  their  fishing  grounds, 
have  easy  access  to  intoxicants,  and  therefore  need  to  be  constantly 
within  reach  of  an  agent  who  has  experience,  energy,  good  sense,  and 
some  legal  acquirements. 

The  duties  resting  on  the  agent  of  Mission  Tule  Biver  (consolidated) 
Agency  before  this  change  would  seem  to  have  been  suflftciently  oner- 
ous without  adding  the  care  of  another  agency,  for  he  already  had  three 
distinct  and  widely  separated  tribes  and  reservations  under  his  super- 
vision, viz :  (1)  The  Mission  Indians,  who  constitute  the  Mission  Agency 
proper  and  number  about  3,000.  Their  numerous  reservations,  aggre- 
gating about  162,000  acres,  are  all  surrounded  by  white  settlers,  who 
have  for  years  trespassed  thereon  and  still  continue  to  do  so.  An  agent 
should  be  with  them  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  look  after  their 
rights.  (2)  The  Tule  Biver  Indians,  who  number  about  150.  Their  reser- 
vation, containing  about  50,000  acres,  is  located  some  150  miles  north  of 
the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  farmer, 
and  the  agent  can  spare  them  but  little  of  his  time,  which  is  unfortu- 
nate, since  they  need  careful  oversight  because  their  reservation  is  not 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  they  are  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
working  for  the  surroundiug  whites,  where  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  whisky  and  other  demoralizing  intluences.  (3)  The  Yuma  Indians, 
who  number  about  975  persons.  Their  reservation  of  50,000  acres  is 
located  about  125  miles  south  of  the  Mission  Agency.  They  are  natu- 
rally peaceable  and  easily  managed,  but  there  are  no  white  employes 
allowed  for  them,  and  as  the  agent  can  not  visit  them  often  they  are  not 
improving. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  is  900  miles  distant  from  the  Mission 
Agency,  and  the  only  practicable  route  thereto  is  from  Colton  to  San 
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Francisco, 540  miles ;  thence  by  sea  to  Eareka,  230  miles;  thence  by  ferry- 
to  Areata,  12  miles;  thence  to  north  fork  of  Mad  River,  by  rail,  10 miles ; 
and  thence  to  the  agency,  30  miles,  by  horseback  over  a  pack  trail. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  agent  of  the  agency,  as  now  organized, 
will  be  required  to  travel  long  distances  each  time  he  visits  the  various 
reservations  under  his  charge.  Much  of  his  time  must  necessarily  be 
spent  in  travel,  and  the  expense  of  the  journeys  will  be  considerable. 
Moreover  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  under  his  bond  for  the  property 
at  the  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  over  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  personal  supervision,  and  for  this  risk  he  is  to  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  army  officer  now  in  charge  at  Hoopa  Valley 
will  necessitate  the  appointment  of  some  one  to  superintend  affairs 
there  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  agent,  and  a  properly  qualified  per- 
son can  not  probably  be  obtained  for  less  than  $1,200  per  annum.  This 
will  be  an  entirely  new  expenditure.  In  view  of  these  facts  Capt.  Wm.  B. 
Dougherty,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  agency  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  nominally  in  charge  there 
until  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Indians  would  be  promoted  by  a  separation  of  Hoopa 
Valley  Agency  from  Mission  Tule  Eiver  (consolidated)  Agency. 

Abolishment  of  MacJcinao  Agency. — Ko  provision  for  the  salary  of  an 
agent  for  the  Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  having  been  made  in  the  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1889,  the  attention 
of  the  Department  was  called  to  that  fact  by  the  office,  under  date  of 
May  9, 1889,  and  instructions  requested. 

On  May  14,  1889,  the  Department  directed  that  the  agent  of  the 
Mackinac  Agency  be  notified  that  on  and  after  June  30,  1889,  the 
agency  would  be  discontinued.  The  agent,  M.  W.  Stevens,  was  so 
informed  under  date  of  May  17, 1889,  and  instructed  to  close  up  all  the 
affairs  of  the  agency  on  the  evening  of  June  30,  1889,  forwarding  to 
this  office  all  the  books,  papers,  and  records,  and  depositing  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  any  balance  of  public  funds  remaining  in 
his  hands  on  that  evening. 

To  relieve  the  agent  from  responsibility  under  his  official  bond  for 
certain  office  furniture,  school  buildings,  school  books,  medical  supplies, 
etc.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  the  furniture  at  public  sale,  and  to 
have  all  school  books  which  had  not  been  distributed  to  the  schools 
returned  to  this  office,  and  all  which  were  in  use  and  partially  worn 
given  to  the  children. 

A  physician  was  appointed  for  the  L'Ause  and  Vieux  Desert  bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  formerly  under  the  care  of 
the  Mackinac  Agency,  who  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $700  per  annam, 
and  have  his  headquarters  near  L'An.se,  Mich.  On  recommendation 
of  this  office,  he  was  designated  as   a  special  disbursing  agent,  and 
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reqaired  to  file  an  ofiScial  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $1,000.  When 
this  was  effected,  he  was  directed  to  receipt  to  Agent  Stevens  for  the 
school  buildings  and  medical  property  for  which  the  latter  was  re- 
sponsible, and  in  this  way  the  aflfeiirs  of  the  agency  were  finally 
closed. 

The  abolishing  of  this  agency  was  not  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment, nor  was  this  of&ce  consulted  in  the  matter.  The  wisdom  of  such 
summary  action  may  be  questionable  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  service  will  result, ^or  that  the  Indians 
now  left  to  their  own  resources  will  suffer  miaterially.  They  are  fairly 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  should  be  allowed  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  and  the  protection  of  State  law ;  and  the  State  should  also 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.  At  present  they 
have  no  educational  facilities,  but  they  have  been  induced  to  send  some 
of  their  children  to  Indian  training  schools,  especially  the  school  lo- 
cated at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

INDIAN  FINANCES. 

Funds  available  during  the  fiscal  years  188S-'89,  and  1889-'90. — The 
following  stsitement  shows  the  amounts  that  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Indian*  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90 : 

Table  7,—Shomng  appropriations  for  1888-'89  and  1889-'90. 


Appropriations. 


Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma- 
nent   

Folfllling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual 

Support  of  Indian  tribes,  gratuities 

Su]>port  of  Indian  schools 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses 

Current  expenses 


Net  increase . 


1888- '89. 


188&-'90. 


$],001,215.60 

1, 656, 240. 00 

754, 500. 00 

1,352,765.00 

169,  000. 00 

877, 420. 00 


6,811,140.50     6,083,851.37 


$1,428,654.00 

1,585,796.84 

702, 500. 00 

1,370,568.13 

169, 000. 00 

818, 331. 50 


Increase. 


$427,439.40 


26,803.13 


454, 242. 53 


272,  710. 87 


Decrease. 


$70,443.16 
52,000.00 


50,088.50 


181,531.66 


Under  the  head  of  '*  Fulfilling  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  perma 
nent "  are  such  specified  sums  as  are  required  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually under  existing  treaties,  either  for  a  certain  number  of  years  or 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  number  of  treaties  contain  provisions  for  clothing,  subsistence, 
agency  and  school  employes,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  ITnited  States 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  such  provisions  do  not  state  specific- 
ally the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  appropriated.  These  amounts 
are  annually  approximately  estimated  by  this  office,  and  the  sums  so 
appropriated  can  be  used  only  for  expenditures  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made.  The  total  sums 
so  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90 
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are  to  be  found  in  above  table  (No.  7),  under  the  head  of  "  Fulfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual.'^ 

A  number  of  tribes  have  no  treaties;  others  have  treaties,  but  the 
amounts  due  under  these  treaties  are  not  sufficient  for  their  support, 
and  for  such  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums  as  gratuities. 
The  total  sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89 
and  1889-'90  are  to  be  found  in  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "  Sup- 
port of  Indian  tribes,  gratuities." 

For  Indian  education  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums 
in  addition  to  those  provided  for  under  existing  treaties.  The  total 
amounts  of  such  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-^90 
^re  found  in  above^table,  under  the  head  of  "  Support  of  Indian  schools." 

For  contingent  and  incidental  expenses  of  agents  and  their  employes, 
for  aid  for  certain  tribes  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  Washington,  etc.,  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums, 
the  totals  of  which  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90  are  found  in 
the  above  table,  under  the  head  of  ^^Incidental  and  contingent  expenses 
of  Indian  service." 

For  pay  of  agents,  injterpreters,  Indian  police,  additional  farmers, 
Indian  inspectors,  superintendent  of  schools,  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  agency  buildings,  surveying  and  allotting  land,  advertising,  tele- 
graphing, transportation  of  Indian  supplies,  and  for  a  number  of  other 
purposes.  Congress  annually  appropriates  certain  sums.  The  total 
amounts  appropriated  for  these  purposes  for  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89 
and  1889-'90  are  found  in  the  above  table,  under  the  head  of  "  Current 
expenses." 

The  increase  in  appropriations  for  1889-'90,  as  compared  with  1888-'89j 
is  explained  as  follows:  The  increase  under  the  head  of  "Fulfilling 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  permanent "  is  caused  by  appropriations 
made  in  favor  of  tlje  Pottawatomie  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  for  pay- 
ment of  old  claims  found  due  them.  The  Pottawatomie  Indians,  under 
the  second  clause  of  article  10  of  their  treaty  of  August  7, 1868,  have 
had  a  claim  against  the  United  States  since  January  5,  1869,  and  an 
appropriation  was  made  during  the  last  session  to  pay  them  the  prin- 
cipal, with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  from  January  5, 1869,  to 
June  30, 1889.  The  appropriation  for  the  Chickasaw  ]S"ation  was  made 
to  reimburse  them  for  moneys  improperly  disbursed,  as  required  by 
article  4,  treaty  of  June  22, 1862. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  named  in  Table  7,  there  were  avail- 
able  for  expenditure,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89 
and  1889-'90,  the  following  unexpended  balances  of  permanent  Indian 
funds: 
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Tablr  8. — Showing  unexpended  haJanoes  of  permanent  funds  available  for  lSS^*S&and 

1889-'90. 


Balances— 


Of  funds  appropriated,  treaty  stipulations  of  a 
permanent  character 

Oi  fionds  appropriated  for  erection  of  school  build- 
ings at  varioQS  points. 


Of  appropriations  for  negotiatinii;  treaties  with 
'certain  Indian  tribes,  surveying,  and  allotting 
Indian  reservations,  diggine  ditches,  and  pro> 
oeedsof  sales  of  Indian  lands 

Of  Indian  moneys,  miscellaneous 


Total 

Ket  increase. 


1888-'89. 


$414,676.50 
110,620.99 


428,156.11 
104, 908. 87 


1, 067, 886. 47 


1889-*00. 


$624,668.07 
152, 809. 62 


819,781.02 
182,105.68 


1,228,704.29 


Increase* 

$200,988.67 
88,688.63 


27,201.81 


269,772.91 


161,847.82 


Deoreate. 


1108,436.09 


108,425,00 


The  total  amount  of  trust  fands,  in  bonds  or  otherwise,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  years  1888-'89  and  1889-'90  were  ^s  follows : 

Table  9,— Showing  trust  funds  held  at  oommenoement  o/ 1888-^89  and  1880-^90. 

Increase. 


Trust  funds. 


Principal 

Accrued  interest,  annual . . 
Accrued  interest,  balances 


Total. 


1888-'89, 


$17,097:468.82 
860, 155. 19 
666,028.44 


18,618,841.96 


1889-'90. 


$20,900,666.93 

1, 041,  618. 80 

808,:}81.81 


22,764,402.34 


$8,612,093.01 
181,168.61 
147,308.87 


4,140,660.69 


The  increase  of  over  $4,000,000  arises  from  the  sale  of  land  by  the 
Greeks,  Seminoles,  and  Osages. 

The  following  table  gives  the  several  funds  which  were  available  for 
Indian  expenditures  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  fiscal  year  and 
the  amoant  which  was  expended  daring  that  year  from  each  of  said 
fands. 


Tabue  10. — Showing  money  available  and  expenditures  made  during  fiscal  year  ended  Jwne 

30,1889. 


Sources. 


I  On  band  July 


Exp«ad«d 
diirmgyear. 


TullUliBgtnAliea  with  Indiaii  tribea,  permaneat $1,001,216.60 

Pulfillhkp  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  annual |  l,eSC,24A.OO 

Support  of  Indian  tribea.enitatt&e0 <  7M..'iOO,00 

Smport  of  Indian  schools |  1,JK2,765.00 

liwidental and eontinsente^enaea,  Indian  senriee j  ]6»,00fj.00 

Cotrent  expenses i  877,42<J.OO 

Bitanot  on  trust  liinds I  a60,255,19 


$876.6^.4S 
1«.'M6,240.00 
733,4W.90 
1, 131, 276.02 
lf^.M7.42 
772,773.79 
713,046.62 


Total : ■    6,67U4ft^.69     &,391,675.3« 


Of  funds  appropriated  under  tnatj  stipalations  of  a  pennanent  char*  ; 

neter ■ 

Of  funds  appiopiiatod  for  ereetion  of  sehotd  buildings  at  Tarious  points. 
Of  appropriations  for  negotiating  treaties  with  eertain  ludi^tn  tribe*, 
"  allotting  Indian  xooerrations,  digging  ditcbta,  and 


Of  interest  SB  tamt  fiaoids 


414. 675  JW 
119,020.99 


42^.1^4.11 
L72S./^.«1 


414,  (Slff,  60 


3»,  M3.il 


717,3».4« 
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By  sammarizing  the  18d9~'90  colamns  of  Tables  7  and  8,  and  the  last 
two  items  of  that  column  in  Table  9,  the  total  amonnt  of  fnnds  availa- 
ble for  expenditures  for  the  Indian  service  during  the  fiscal  >ear  1889-'90 
is  ascertained. 

Table  11. — Showing  total  money  available  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890. 


Soarce«. 


Amount. 


Appropriations $8,083,851.37 

BiUances 1,228.704.» 

Interest  on  trost  fnnds 1.041,513.80 

Interest,  baUnoes 803,331.81 

Total ;    9,157,401.27 


TRUST  FUNDS  OF  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

Of  the  $20,909,556.93,  principal,  held  in  trust,  as  shown  in  the  1889-'90 
column  of  Table  9,  the  sum  of  $7,984,132.76  belongs  to  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  in  the  following  proportions : 

Table  12. — Shoving  trust  funds  of  the  five  civilized  tribes. 


Tribes. 


Cherokees . 
Gbickasaws 
Choctaws.. 

Creeks 

Seminoles  .. 

Total 


Amount  of 
principal. 


$2,025,842.37 

1,308,095.05 

649, 6M.  74 

2,ooo,ooaoo 

1,500,000.00 


7,984.182.76 


Annual  in- 
tereat. 


$187,409.83 
68,404.96 
32,344.78 

ioo.ooaoo 

75,000.00 


413.219.01 


The  interest  on  the  principal  of  these  funds  is  placed  semi-annually, 
with  the  United  States  assistant  treasurer  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the 
credit  of  the  treasurer  of  each  nation,  and  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  nation  and  its  council.  This 
office  has  no  control  whatever  over  these  expenditures. 


TRUST  FUNDS  OF  OTHER  TRIBES. 


The  balance  of  the  before-named  sum  of  $20,909,556.93,  amounting  to 
$12,925,424.17,  belongs  to  a  number  of  tribes,  as  stated  below,  and  the 
interest  thereon,  at  4,  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  m  either 
paid  to  or  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  respective  tribes. 
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Table  13. — Showing  inist funds  of  tribes  other  than  the  five  civilized  tribes. 


Tribes. 


ChippewM  and  Christian  Indiana  . 

Belawares « 

Eastem  Sbawnees 

lowas 

Kansas 

Kaalcaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Pi 

ankeshawa 

Eickapoos 

L' Anse  and  Yienx  de  Sert  bands  . . 

Henomonees 

Osages 

Omahas 

Otoes  and  Missourias 

Pawnees 

Poneas 


Principal. 


$42,560.36 

871, 178. 54 

9, 079. 12 

171, 543. 37 

27,174.41 

58, 362, 5S 
130. 736. 79 

20. 000. 00 
153,039.38 
8, 162, 826. 76 
191,766.77 
412,116.39 
284,721.89 

70,000.00 


Tribes. 


Pottawatomiea 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri  . . 
Sao  and  Fox  of  Mississippi 

Santee  Sioux 

Seneoas 

Senecas,  Tonawanda  band  . 

Seneoas  and  Shawnees 

Sbawnees 

Stookbridges 

Sbosh  nes  and  Bannocks  . . 

Uniatillas. 

Utos 

Total 


Principal. 


$184, 
21, 
66, 
20. 
40. 
86, 

16, 

1. 

75, 

fl. 

50, 
1,  760. 


094.57 
659.12 
058.21 
000.00 
979.00 
950.00 
140.42 
985.65 
988.60 
000.00 
461.64 
000.00 


12,026.424.17 


The  balances  of  accrued  trust-fund  interest,  as  shown  in  table  9, 
amounting  to  $803,331.81,  are  applicable  for  such  expenditures  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  found  to  be  proper. 

CASH  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

Payments  made  to  Indians  per  capita,  of  interest  on  funds  held  in 
trust  by  the  Government  for  them,  and  of  funds  annually  appropriated 
in  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulations,  have  amounted  to  about  $645,000 
during  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  advanced  condition  of  the  Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska, 
and  to  enable  them  to  .further  improve  their  homesteads  and  to  pur- 
chase cattle,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  necessary  articles,  the 
payment  of  annuities  due  them  was  anticipated,  at  their  earnest  re- 
quest. By  act  approved  May  15,  1888  (25  Stat.,  150),  the  last  seven 
annual  installments  of  $10,000  each,  due  them  under  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  March  16,  1854  (10  Stat.,  1044),  were  appropriated  and 
directed  to  be  paid  to  them  in  two  annual  installments  of  $35,000  each, 
with  the  provision  that  the  payment  of  the  second  installment  should 
be  made  only  to  those  who  made  wise  use  of  the  money  obtained  from 
the  first  payment.  The  act  also  provided  that  a  special  agent  should 
make  the  payments,  advise  and  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  money  by 
the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  would  be  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and 
make  report  tfcereon  to  the  Secretary. 

The  special  agent  completed  the  payment  of  the  first  installment 
during  third  quarter,  1889.  In  his  report,  which  shows  how  each  head 
of  a  family  and  each  single  person  expended  his  or  her  share  of  the 
payment,  he  states : 

*  *  •  From  the  report  you  will  see  that,  on  the  whole,  the  tribe  made  most  ex- 
cellent nse  of  their  money;  in  fact,  I  think,  mnch  better  than  that  number  of  white 
men  would  have  made.  •  *  *  In  traveling;  over  the  reservation  1  could  see  evi- 
dence of  improvement  on  every  hand ;  such  as  new  houses,  new  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.  From  present  indications  a  large  portion  of  the  Omahas  will,  in  a  few 
years,  b^,  as  some  of  them  now  are,  prosperous  farmers  and  stock  raisers. 
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It  is  therefore  probable  that,  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of  the  act 
will  permit,  the  second  installment  will  be  paid  to  the  Omahas. 

The  annuity  payments  of  $400  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Haron, 
under  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Noyember  17, 1807  (7  Stat.,  106), 
and  of  $1,100  to  the  Eel  River  Baud  of  Miamis,  under  treaties  with 
them  of  August  3,  1795,  August  23,  1805,  and  September  30,  1809  (7 
Stat.,  51,  91, 114),  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  at  an  expense  dis- 
proportionate to  the  sums  disbursed,  while  the  Indians  could  derive  bat 
slight  benefit  from  the  amall  amounts  received  per  capita.  Therefore, 
in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $22,000  for  the  Miamis,  and  $8,000  for  the  Pottawatomies, 
to  pay  in  full  all  indebtedness  of  the  Government  to  them  under  said 
treaties.  The  Department  instructed  this  office  that  this  money  should 
be  paid  only  to  adnlts,  and  to  guardians  of  minors  and  incompetents, 
appointed  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  their  persons  and  property, 
and  it  directed  that  persons  receiving  and  receipting  for  their  own 
shares,  and  guardians  acting  for  others,  must  be  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  accepting  said  payments  as  a  full  discharge  of  all  demands 
existing  at  that  time,  or  that  might  hereafter  exist,  under  and  by  virtue 
of  any  of  the  treaties  above  specified. 

These  instructions  were  strictly  complied  with  and  all  the  payments 
made,  except  the  shares  of  three  minor  Miami  children  living  in  the 
Indian  Territory  over  whom  no  court  had  probate  jurisdiction.  Their 
shares  were  consequently  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  to 
remain  there  until  the  children  shall  attain  theit  majority,  or  until  some 
other  legal  means  shall  be  found  by  which  the  Government  may  secure 
a  release  from  liability  to  them. 

During  the  summer  of  1888  the  Western  Miami  and  the  Kaskaskia, 
Peoria,  and  Piankeshaw  Indians  petitioned  Congress  to  give  them  part 
of  certain  funds  and  stocks  which  the  Government  held  in  trust  for 
them,  this  special  payment  being  needed  to  avert  suffering  during  the 
winter  threatened  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  crops.  In  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  by  act  approved  October  2,  1888  (25  Stat.,  628),  $25,000 
was  provided  for  the  Miamis  and  $40,000  for  the  Kaskaskias,  Peorias, 
and  Piankeshaws,  to  be  paid  to  them  per  capita  ^'  under  such  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  minors  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
Interior.^' 

The  only  plan  for  securing  to  minors  the  benefits  of  this  money  was 
believed  to  be  the  appointment,  by  a  competent  court,  of  properly  pro- 
vided guardians ;  but  as  there  was  no  court  having  probate  jurisdiction 
over  the  persons  and  property  of  minors  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
these  people  are  located,  payment  was  delayed  until  more  specific  legis- 
lation could  be  had.  The  attention  of  Congress  having  been  called  to 
the  matter,  an  act  was  passed  and  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat., 
993),  which  modified  the  act  of  October  2,  1888,  by  authorizing  the 
shares  of  minor  children  to  be  paid  to  the  parents,  when  said  parents 
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are  competent  (such  competency  to  be  determined  by  tjie  chiefs  of  the 
respective  tribes  and  the  Indian  agent),  and  the  shares  of  minor  orphans  . 
to  be  paid  to  gaardians  appointed  by  the  probate  court  in  and  for  Chero- 
kee County,  Kans.  Under  thjs  provision  payment  was  made  as  quickly 
as  practicable,  but  the  unavoidable  delay  was  severely  felt  by  the 
Indians. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  in  Iowa,  still  express  dissatisfaction  with 
the  pro  rata  division  of  their  tribal  funds  between  themselves  and  that 
branch  of  the  tribe  located  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  especially  with 
the  decision  which  deprives  them  of  any  part  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  support  of  the  tribal  government  and  for  pay  of  the  chiefs.  They 
have  refused  to  receive  their  last  annuity.  At  an  early  day  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  their  grievances. 

Until  recently  Big  Hawk's  band  of  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  have 
persistently  refused  to  receive  their  shares,  nearly  $7,000,  of  the  money 
provided  by  act  of  January  18,  IS81  (21  Stat.,  315),  but  they  have  no- 
tified the  Office  that  they  are  now  willing  to  accept  it:  A  special  agent, 
at  present  engaged  in  paying  the  whole  tribe  in  Wisconsin  their  regu- 
lar annuity  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  has  been  instructed  to  pay  these 
back  shares  to  Big  Hawk's  band,  and  money  has  been  placed  to  his 
official  credit  for  that  purpose. 

The  largest  regular  annuity  recently  paid  to  any  tribe  is  that  paid  to  - 
the  Osages,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $250,000  last  year,  or  about  $160 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  This,  and  their  stock  and  farming  in- 
terests, the  latter  in  a  great  measure  conducted  by  hired  whites,  make 
the  Osages  almost  independent  of  labor,  and  as  they  are  located  where 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  procuring  intoxicants  or  indulging 
their  gambling  propensities  a  very  bad  element  is  growing  up  amongst 
the  younger  members  of  the  tribe,  so  that  to  many  this  money,  with  the 
idleness  which  it  permits,  is  rather  a  harm  than  a  benefit. 

Indians  as  a  class,  however,  are  fast  learning  the  proper  use  of  money, 
and  are  generally  as  careful  in  its  expenditure  as  are  whites.  The 
Office  is  steadily  endeavoring  to  encourage  and  reward  the  deserving 
by  purchasing  from  them,  whenever  practicable,  oats,  hay,  and  other 
grain  and  supplies  for  agency  and  school  use,  giving  Indians  the  prefer- 
ence when  such  purchases  are  to  be  made ;  also  by  employing  them  as 
freighters,  agency  and  school  employes,  police,  etc.  By  this  means  ' 
they  received  last  year,  in  small  cash  payments,  sums  which  will 
aggregate  very  nearly  as  follows : 

Regular  Indian  employ^  at  agencies (75, 000 

Irrej^alar  and  miscellaneous  employes 30,000 

Interpreters 25,000 

Policemen 75,000 

Judges  of  ** courts  of  Indian  offences" 5,000 

Transportation  of  Indian  supplies 85,000 

Purchases  of  produce  and  for  breaking  land 05,000 

Total 360,000 
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ISSUES  OP   SUBSISTENCE  TO  INDIANS. 

In  the  issue  of  subsistence  to  Indians  it  is  provided  by  section  4,  of 
act  of  March  3, 1876  (18  Stats.,  449) : 

That  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  distributing  the  supplies  appropriated 
for  the  Indian  service,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  agent  in  charge  of  Indians 
and  having  supplies  to  distribute,  to  make  out,  at  the  commencement  of  each  fiscal 
year,  rolls  of  the  Indians  entitled  to  supplies  at  the  agency,  with  the  names  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  the  heads  of  families  or  lodges,  with  the  number  in  each  family  or 
lodge,  and  to  give  out  supplies  to  the  heads  of  families  and  not  tg  the  heads  of  tribes 
or  bands,  and  not  to  give  out  supplies  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  one  week  in 
advance. 

This  provision  was  modified  by  section  2,  act  of  March  3, 1877  [19 
Stat.,  293],  as  follows  : 

*  •  *  Provided,  However,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  in  his 
discretion  issue  supplies  for  a  greater  period  than  one  week  to  such  Indians  as  are 
peaceably  located  upon  their  reservations  and  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  these  provisions  of  law  this  office  at  once 
took  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  regulations  thus  prescribed  at  all  ration  agencies.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  impracticable  in  several  cases,  and  believed  to  be 
unwise  in  others,  to  endeavor  to  enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  these 
legal  requirements,  nor  is  it  believed,  in  view  of  the  changed  condition 
of  many  of  the  Indians  since  the  passage  of  said  laws,  that  the  purpose 
Congress  had  in  view  requires  the  general  enforcement  of  so  much  of 
the  regulations  as  forbids  the  issue  of  subsistence  in  quantities  to  chiefs 
and  headmen  of  tribes  if  such  issues  are  made  upon  rolls  prepared  at 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year  showing  the  names  of  the  Indians 
and  the  heads  of  families  or  lodges,  with  the  number  in  each  family  or 
lodge  entitled  to  supplies. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  are  such  that  at  six  of  the  largest 
agencies  issues  are  still  made  to  the  chiefs  or  beads  of  bands,  who  receipt 
for  the  supplies  in  bulk,  and  afterward  divide  them  among  the  heads 
of  families.  The  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  agents  who  issue  subsistence  in  quantities  hesitate 
to  allow  them  credit  therefor,  on  the  ground  that  such  issues  are  made 
contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  laws  cited  above. 

This  office,  on  May  23  last,  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, with  the  reasons  and  explanations  showing  why  it  is  impracti- 
cable and  also  undesirable  to  strictly  comply  with  the  laws  on  the  subject, 
with  the  hope  that  a  liberal  construction  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  would 
permit  such  issues  to  be  continued.  Not  that  there  was  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  this  office  to  evade  a  "strict  compliance  with  law,  but  for  the 
reason  that  the  best  interests  of  the  service  and  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  the  Indians  seemed  to  demand  that  exception  be  made 
in  some  cases.  That  Department,  however,  after  fally  reviewing  the 
correspondence  and  defining  it«  duty  in  the  x)remises,  replied  to  the 
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9  effect  that  it  must  be  governed  by  the  literal  requirements  of  the  act, 
and  althoagh  admitting  the  wisdom  of  the  position  taken  by  this  office, 
added  that — 


#    *    « 


It  now  clearly  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  this  (the  honorable  Second 
Auditor's)  office  to  insist  either  that  the  terms  of  the  act  be  complied  with  or  that  the 
law  be  modified  to  suit  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  case.  Doubtless  on  proper  repiie- 
sentation  of  the  facts,  Congress  would  invest  the  administrative  department  with  au- 
thority to  make  necessary  exceptions  to  the  literal  operation  of  the  statute.  •  *  • 
With  the  views  entertained  therefore  by  this  office  in  regard  to  this  subject,  there 
seems  to  be  no  recourse  open  but  to  require  Indian  agents  to  act  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  section  in  question,  or  have  the  law  itself  so  amended 
as  to  relieve  them  from  an  embarrassing  position. 

In  view  of  this  decision  and  to  enable  the  Department  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  intelligently  before  Congress,  if  such  action  should  be 
decided  upon,  the  agents  whose  Indians  are  most  affected  by  this  ruling 
were  called  upon  to  report  to  this  ofi&ce  whether  it  was  practicable  to 
apply  the  rule  at  their  agencies,  and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
that  would  most  likely  result  from  a  persistent  effort  to  enforce  it.  I 
give  below  the  substance  of  three  replies. 

The  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  says  that  his  Indians  are  now  located  in  colonies  at  different 
points  on  the  reservation,  from  12  to  75  miles  from  the  agency  head- 
quarters where  the  commissary  is,  on  small  farms  under  instruction  of 
practiced  white  farmers  who  reside  with  them,  and  that  to  compel  these 
Indian  farmers  to  come  to  the  agency  for  rations  would  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  three-fourths  of  their  farms  and  the  camping  of  the 
Indians  round  the  commissary  as  of  old.  To  issue  beef  from  the  block 
to  heads  of  families  each  week  would  require  the  services  of  at  least 
twenty  trained  butchers  and  much  more  clerical  help  than  is  now 
needed.  The  Indians  take  good  care  of  what  is  given  to  them,  and 
all  are  well  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  their  subsistence  to  the  headmen 
of  the  tribe. 

The  agent  of  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  says  that  to  enforce 
the  law  at  his  agency  would  totally  destroy  the  farming  and  industrial 
interests  of  his  Indians,  who  are  scattered  on  little  farms  all  over  the 
reservation,  which  contains  over  4,000,000  acres.  Some  are  60  and  some 
70  miles  from  the  agt^ncy  headquarters.  When  coming  to  the  agency 
their  custom  is  to  bring  the  whole  family  and  to  leave  the  farm  deserted, 
so  that  whatever  tends  to  keep  them  at  home  and  at  work  is  most  bene- 
ficial and  should  be  one  of  the  main  objects  kept  in  view  by  the  agent 
and  the  Department.  The  agent  says  that  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion would  be  ruinous  to  the  working  Indians,  and  that  this  matter  of 
issues  of  subsistenee  should,  in  justice  to  the  Indians,  be  lett  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department. 

An  Indian  inspector  in  speaking  of  one  colony  of  Indians  at  the 
Bosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  says  (and  his  remarks  apply  to  all  other 
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colonies  or  separate  settlements  of   Indians   in   farming  commaui- 

ties) : 

These  people  are  indnstrious  and  are  tr^^int^to  do  somethiDg  for  theniRelves.  They 
are  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  their  rations,  and  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
for  a  long  time  in  advance.  It  is  .impossible  for  them  to  work  their  crops  in  the 
summer  or  to  take  proper  care  of  tbeir  stock  in  winter,  if  each  family  is  required  to 
go  to  the  agency  for  its  supplies. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Kiowa  Agency, 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  to  the  San  Carlos  Agency,  in  Arizona,  so 
that  I  need  not  repeat,  bat  will  conclude  with  asking  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  the  agent  of  Fine  Eidge  Agency,  Dakota  (also  a  large 
agency),  has  to  say : 

In  the  matter  of  issuing  rations  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  it  is  impracticable 
to  comply  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Entire  satisfaction  is  given  by  our  present 
mode  of  issue,  which  distributes  the  rations  as  fair  as  could  be  done  by  an^  other  plan. 

Weekly  issues  to  heads  of  families  could  be  made  practicable  only  by  locating  the 
Indians  within  a  few  miles  of  the  commissary.  The  advantage  of  issuing  to  heads 
of  bands  is  that  one  person  can  draw  rations  for  the  entire  band  Just  as  well  as  if 
each  head  of  family  was  present.  For  each  head  of  family  to  visit  the  agency  every 
week  to  procure  his  rations  would  in  a  majority  of  cases  occupy  two-thirds  of  his  time 
traveling  back  and  forth.    •    *    * 

At  a  time  when  the  sole  occupation  of  the  Indian  was  to  draw  his  rations  and 
smoke  his  pipe,  living  as  he  did  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  commissary,  it  made 
little  difference.  *  •*  •  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  are  earnestly 
working  for  the  Indians'  advancement,  and  the  first  step  is  to  get  them  scattered  oat 
on  farms  suitable  for  tilling.  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished  along  the 
several  creeks  running  through  the  reservation,  but  it  was  necessary  to  locate  many 
of  the  better  farmers  as  much  as  sixty  miles  from  the  agency.     *     *     • 

I  trust  we  will  be  permitted  to  continue  our  present  mode  of  issuing  subsistence ; 
without  this  nothing  can  be  done.  Should  we  now  be  compelled  to  issue  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act  we  will  be  forced  back  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

I  think  it  will  be  plain  to  those  who  read  the  foregoing  that  it  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
any  of  the  agencies  referred  to  above ;  and  further,  that  as  Indians 
at  other  ration  agencies  become  advanced,  and  more  generally  in- 
terested in  farming,  it  will  be  good  policy  to  gradually  extend  exemp- 
tion from  its  requirements,  until  every  ration  agency  is  relieved. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  agents  who  in  good  faith  and  by  permission 
of  this  department  have  made  issues  of  subsistence  txy  chiefs  and  head 
men  for  their  tribes  or  bands,  instead  of  to  heads  of  families,  may  be 
relieved  from  suspensions  made  to  their  accounts  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  in  order  that  the  manner  of  making  such  issues  may  be 
adapted  to  the  changing  condition  of  the  Indians,  I  respectfully  repeat 
ofiSce  suggestion  of  May  23, 1889,  that  Congress  be  requested  to  insert 
in  the  act  making:  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment for  the  next  fiscal  year,  some  such  item  as  the  following : 

That  section  4,  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  as  amended 
by  section  two,  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
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Provided  further^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  at  his  discretion,  by 
written  order,  approve  issnes  of  subsistence  which  have  been  made  to  heads  of  tribes 
or  bands  of  Indians,  instead  of  to  heads  of  families,  and  that  he  may  in  future  in  like 
manner  except  any  tribe  or  portion  of  a  tribe  from  the  operation  of  section  four,  act 
of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  as  amended  by  section  two,  of 
the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- seven,  when  in  his  judgment 
the  farming  and  other  interests  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  service  demand  it. 

A  CENSUS  OF  INDIANS. 

In  previous  reports  of  this  Bureau  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  office  has  experienced  inobtaining  a  reliable  enumera- 
tion of  Indians,  except  at  agencies  where  the  Indians  receive  regular 
issues  of  rations.  With  no  provision  for  defraying  the  expense  of  tak- 
ing a  census,  the  returns  can  not  be  accurate  as  to  a  large  number  of 
the  Indians  upon  reservations,  and  as  to  the  number  of  Indians  off 
reservations  and  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  agents,  the  office  has  no 
reliable  data  and  can  furnish  only  estimates  made  up  from  chance  in- 
formation. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  census  of  1890  should  make  a  spe- 
cial enumeration  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States,  both  on  and  off 
reservations,  and  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Indian  Bnreau  will 
be  ready  to  co-operate  in  this  work  so  far  as  possiblQ. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS  RELATING^  TO  SPECIAL  RES- 
ERVATIONS AND  TRIBES. 

THE  MISSION  INDIANS  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  the  difficulties  which  surround  these  In- 
dians, the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  lands,  and  the 
unjust  treatment  to  which  theyhave  been  subjected,  have  received  the 
careful  consideration  of  this  Office,  and  have  been  frequently  alluded 
to  in  its  annual  reports.  Various  measures  of  relief  have  been  devised 
and  submitted  to  Congress  without  avail. 

As  far  as  practicable,  under  existing  laws,  intruders  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  reservations,  and  their  right  to  occupy  lands  in  pri- 
vate grants  has  been  maintained  through  the  courts. 

January  10,  1884,  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  their  relief  was  transmitted 
to  the  Department  for  submission  to  Congress,  which  bill  (in  its  main 
features)  was  continuously  before  that  body  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  Congress.  It  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  three  times,  and  as 
many  times  has  failed  to  become  a  law  by  the  non-action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  bill  was  the  authorization  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  three  disinterested  persons,  to  arrange  a  just 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  Indians  on  reservations  to  be  se- 
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cured  to  them  by  patent.  Without  such  a  commissiou  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their  difficulties,  or  to  determine 
the  just  rights  of  white  settlers. 

This  bill,  with  such  amendments  as  may  be  considered  necessary  in 
the  light  of  later  information,  will  be  prepared  for  submission  to  Oon- 
'gress  at  the  beginning  of  its  next  session. 

ROUND  VAL.LEY  RESERVATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  state  of  affairs  existing  upon  this  reservation  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  repeated  comment  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Office  for  many 
years.  The  matter  is  of  such  grave  importance,  and  the  necessity  for 
legislation  is  so  great,  that  a  complete  history  of  the  reservation  and 
the  efforts  made  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  the  In- 
dians is  deemed  essential. 

Round  Valley  was  first  selected  for  Indian  purposes  by  Superintend- 
ent Henley  in  1856.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  this  office,  dated 
November  18,  1858,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
directed  to  give  public  notice  that  the  entire  valley  was  set  apart  and 
reserved  for  Indian  purposes.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Superintendent 
Henley  did  not  make  this  order  public,  and  tbat  it  was  not  proclaimed 
until  1860.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1859,  however,  Superintendent 
Henley  transmitted  to  this  office  a  remonstrance  against  the  occupa- 
tion of  Eound  Valley  for  Indian  purposes,  signed  by  a  number  of  set- 
tlers, dated  January  18,  1859,  in  which  they  said : 

Now  we  learn  that  a  proclamation  ban  been  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  by  order  of  the  Department,  claiming  the  entire  valley  as  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  6,  1860,  from  this  office  to  the  General 
Land  Office,  reciting  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  this 
reservation,  it  was  stated  that  they  were  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that 
Eound  Valley  had  been  duly  set  apart  and  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  an  Indian  reservation,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  was  therefore  requested  to  respect  the  same  upon  the  books 
of  that  office,  and  to  notify  the  local  officers  accordingly. 

May  3,  1860,  the  surveyor-general  of  California,  acting  under  instrnc* 
tions  from  the  General  Land  Office,  reported  a  survey  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  said  reservation.  In  a  communication  dated  June  21,  1860,  the 
General  Land  Office  inclosed  to  this  office  a  plat  of  said  survey,  certi- 
fletl  by  the  surveyor-general  of  California,  May  4,  1860,  showing  the 
reservation  to  be  situated  partly  in  townships  22  and  23  north  of  ranges 
12  and  13  west  of  the  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  to  comprise  25,030.8 
acres. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1863,  an  appraisement  of  the  claims  and  im- 
provements of  settlers  in  the  valley  was  reported  by  Superintendent 
Steele,  the  value  of  the  same,  including  growing  crops^  being  ]>laced  at 
$50,000,  and  of  their  stock  at  $25,000  additional. 
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By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  8,  1864  (13  Stat.  L.,  39),  it 
was  provided : 

That  there  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  President,  and  at  his  discretion,  not  exceed- 
ing foar  tracts  of  land  within  the  limits  of  said  State  (Cf^liforoia),  to  be  retained  by 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  Indian  reservations. 

It  was  also  provided  that  if  it  was  found  impracticable  to  establish 
the  reservations  contemplated  witboat  embracing  improvements  made 
within  their  limits  by  white  persons  lawfully  there,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  might  contract  for  the  purchase  of  such  improvements,  but  that 
no  money  should  be  paid  until  the  valuation  had  been  approved  by 
Congress  and  an  appropriation  made  therefor.  It  was  further  provided 
that  such  reservations  might  include  any  reservations  theretofore  es- 
tablished, in  which  case  the  same  might  be  enlarged  by  the  President. 

In  a  report  dated  January  1,  1867,  Special  Commissioner  Stevens 
gave  the  names  of  twenty-six  settlers  in  the  valley  who  had  9,990  acres 
of  land  (an  average  of  384  acres  each),  and  stated  that  there  were  also 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  with  a  small  cabin  and' inclosures,  each  claim- 
ing a  quarter  section. 

October  7,  1869,  report  was  made  to  the  Department  recommending 
that  Superintendent  :>1cIutosh  be  instructed  to  report  the  reserve  ex- 
tended to  the  summits  of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley,  an 
appraisement  of  the  improvements  of  settlers  within  said  valley,  and 
also  a  contract  with  the  settlers  for  purchase  of  their  improvements,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  Congress  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  April  8, 1864.  These  recommendations  were 
approved  by  the  Department  October  12,  1869,  and  Superintendent 
Mcintosh  was  instructed  accordingly  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

December  27, 1869,  Superintendent  Mcintosh  submitted  his  report, 
including  an  appraisement  of  the  improvements  of  settlers  in  the  valley, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $109,555.  In  many  cases  settlement  and 
improvements  had  been  made  long  after  the  survey  of  the  reservation 
in  1860,  and  in  others  settlers  had  purchased,  after  that  time,  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  before.  Some  of  the  persons  whose  im- 
provements were  appraised  had  been  officers  and  employes  of  the  Indian 
Department  at  the  time  settlement  was  made  or  the  improvements  pur- 
chased. The  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  improvements  were  not  made, 
among  other  reasons  because  Superintendent  Mcintosh  was  in  doubt 
as  to  the  rights  of  these  parties. 

March  4,  1870,  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  Department  with 
request  for  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  in  the  premises,  in  order  that 
the  Superintendent  might  be  properly  instructed  in  the  course  he  should 
pursue  in  making  contracts  for  the  improvements  of  settlers  upon  the 
reservation,  and  with  recommendation  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  issue  an  executive  order  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Round  Valley 
Reservation.  On  the  30th  of  March  the  President  issued  the  execu- 
tive order  requested,  and  on  April  1, 1870,  the  papers  were  returned 
without  remark  upon  the  request  for   instruction  as  to  the  settlers. 
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There  is  no  record  to  show  that  this  appraisement  was  ever  presented 
to  Gongress,  or  that  any  farther  action  was  taken  thereon  by  the  De- 
partment. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  this  reservation,  in  1856,  the  settlers 
then  there,  re-enforced  by  those  who  came  in  afterward — some  of  them 
Government  employes  and  others  allowed  to  settle  by  the  agents  in 
charge — protested  against  the  occupation  of  the  valley  for  Indian  par- 
poses,  and  ased  every  effort  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  Department 
in  the  premises. 

In  Augast,  1862,  a  party  of  twenty  settlers  surprised  a  band  of  In- 
dians and  murdered '  twenty-two  of  their  number,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  The  intended  attack  was  known  to  the  employes  (Short  &  Sons, 
who  afterwards  became  "  settlers "  on  the  reservation),  who  not  only 
took  no  steps  to  prevent  the  massacre,  but  loaned  their  revolvers  to 
the  intending  murderers.  The  excuse  for  this  act  of  barbarity  was  that 
the  Indians  had  killed  some  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  settlers. 

In  November,  1862,  a  company  of  troops  was  posted  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  the  officer  in  command  was  instructed  by  General  Wright  to 
remove  all  persons  then  residing  within  its  limits  on  the  requisition  of 
the  supervisor  in  charge.  November  14,  1862,  Superintendent  Hanson 
reported  to  this  office  that,  as  the  season  was  advancing  and  he  was 
not  disposed  to  distress  the  settlers,  he  had  given  the  supervisor  instruc- 
tions to  permit  them  to  remain  in  the  valley  until  the  weather  was 
auspicious  and  they  could  have  time  to  dispose  of  their  produce  and  look 
for  other  homes,  provided  they  would  give  assurances  not  to  molest  the 
Indians  or  Government  property.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this 
attempt  to  dispossess  the  settlers  by  force. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1869,  Superintendent  Whiting  referred  to 
Bound  Valley  as  the  most  desirable  location  for  an  Indian  reservation 
in  the  State,  and  said : 

The  Government  has  about  5,000  acres  only  iticlosed  out  of  25,000  reserved.  The 
settlers  have  appropriated  the  other  20,000,  besides  much  more  in  the  foot-hills. 
Possessory  claims  on  reservation  lands  are  selling  for  nearly  as  mnch  as  if  the 
settlers  had  the  fee  simple.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  also,  driven  Into  the 
valley  and  in  the  foot-hills  by  persons  having  no  pretense  of  claim  to  the  land.  This 
stock,  belonging  to  strangers,  is  consuming  much  of  the  pasturage  needed  for  leser- 
vat  ion  animals. 

The  Indian  agent  and  Government  employes  are  wholly  unable  to  prevent  these 
encroachments.    (Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1869,  p.  180.) 

In  his  annual  report  for  1870  Superintendent  Mcintosh  said: 

In  my  supplementary  report  made  last  year  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  aU  persons 
who  moved  within  the  area  of  Kound  Valley  after  public  notice  was  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  proper  agent,  that  it  intended  to  hold  the  whole  of  Sound  Valley 
for  Indian  purposes,  and  forbidding  any  other  persons  from  locating  therein,  were 
interlopers,  and  could  make  no  just  claim  upon  the  Government  for  their  improve- 
ments. I  have  not  changed  that  opinion.  It  is  for  the  Government  to  decide  whether 
it  wiU  pay  a  premium  to  persons  who  deliberately  violate  its  express  orders.  The 
importance  of  having  the  whole  of  Bound  VaUey  for  an  Indian  reservation,  free  from 
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all  outside  influences,  has  been  so  many  times  represented  to  yon  by  me  during  the 
past  year  that  I  forbear  pressing  the  subject  any  further.  (Annual  Report  Commis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1870,  p.  76.) 

In  a  report  made  iu  1871,  Hon.  John  Y.  Farwell  said: 

There  are  at  present 'about  one  hundred  settlers  in  the  valley,  all  of  them  squat- 
ters, knowing  when  they  came  that  it  was  set  aside  for  Indian  occupancy,  but  the 
fact  that  no  survey  has  been  made  has  emboldened  some  of  them  to  take  up  claims 
inside  the  reservation  fences,  under  the  swamp-land  act.  I  rode  over  these  swamp- 
lands, and  should  consider  them  as  valuable  for  cultivation  as  any  in  the  valley. 
One  large  farm  of  2,500  acres  is  claimed  by  a  former  superintendent,  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  work  of  fencing,  etc.,  was  all  done  by  Indians.  Timber  claims 
and  cattle  ranges  have  been  taken  by  these  settlers  upon  the  mountains  until  the 
reservation  cattle  have  been  driven  from  their  accustomed  places  for  feeding,  and 
are  shot  at  sight  when  found  upon  a  range  taken  up  by  a  white  settler.  On  some 
of  the  timber  claims  thus  made  the  claimants  threaten  to  shoot  any  Indians  sent 
there  by  the  agent  to  get  timber  for  fences  or  houses.  (Annual  Report  of  Commis- 
f^oner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1871,  p.  155.) 

In  a  report  dated  January  31, 1871,  upon  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of 
a  portion  of  the  Round  Valley  Reservation,  Commissioner  Parker,  after 
reciting  the  history  of  the  reservation,  said : 

The  effect  of  the  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  direct  confllction  with  the  policy 
of  the  Department,  and  if  its  provisions  should  be  executed  and  the  majority  of  this 
valley  pass  into  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  whites,  the  nsefnlness  of  the  re- 
mainder for  Indian  purposes  would  be  virtually  destroyed. 

In  office  report  dated  October  17, 1871,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Attorney-General  be  requested  to  institute  proceedings  against  all 
persons  within  Bound  Valley  in  all  cases  where  he  should  be  of  the 
opinion  that  action  for  trespass  could  be  maintained*.  November  6, 
1871,  certified  copies  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  case  were  transmit- 
ted to  Superintendent  Whiting  for  use  of  the  district  attorney,  with  a 
full  statement  of  facts,  with  directions  to  render  the  district  attorney 
all  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  cases  arising  under  instructions  given 
him  by  the  Attorney -General  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dation. 

In  a  report  dated  June  3, 1872,  Superintendent  Whiting  reported  that 
suit  had  been  commenced  against  two  of  the  trespassers,  as  test  cases, 
but  that  on  the  3d  of  April  preceding,  the  district  attorney  had  re- 
ceived a  telegraphic  dispatch  and  order  from  the  Attorney-General  to 
suspend  proceedings  against  the  settlers  until  further  instructions. 
Superintendent  Whiting  remarked  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  this 
action,  as  he  knew  that  an  assessment  had  been  levied  upon  the  set- 
tlers to  raise  funds  with  which  to  send  an  attorney  to  Washington,  and 
said: 

So  lonfi^  as  tbe  settlers  maintain  a  paid  lobby  in  Washington  it  will  require  vigi- 
lance on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Department  to  prevent  further  mischief  and  to  keep 
what  little  possession  we  have  left  in  Round  Valley. 

He  also  suggested  an  enlargement  of  the  reservation. 
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Janaary  27,  1873,  this  office,  in  reporting  npon  ^^  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  sale  to  actual  settlers  of  the  snrplas  lands  of  the  Bound  Valley 
Indian  Eeservation, "  stated  that  it  was  not  in  possession  of  any  impor- 
tant facts  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  in  office  report  of  January  29, 
1872.  In  that  report  Commissioner  Walker  had  opposed  any  reduction  of 
the  reservation,  deeming  it  essential  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian 
service  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  reservation  that 
the  boundaries  as  extended  by  the  executive  order  of  March  30,  1870, 
should  be  preserved.  (See  also  another  report  of  same  date,  Honse  Ex. 
Doc  No.  224,  Forty -second  Congress,  second  session.) 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1873,  Congress  p<assed  ^^An  act  to  restore  a 
part  of  the  Bound  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  California  to  the  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes."  (17  Stat.,  633.)  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  report  was  ever  made  by  this  office  in  relation  to  this  act. 
Certainly  no  favorable  recommendation  was  made.  The  first  section 
of  the  act  provided : 

That  all  that  portion  of  the  ludiao  reservation  in  Round  Valley,  California,  which 
lies  soath  of  the  township  line  running  east  and  west  between  townships  twenty-two 
and  twenty-three  north,  of  ranges  twelve  and  thirteen  west  of  the  Mount  Diablo  me- 
ridian, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  surveyed  and  offered  for 
sale  in  legal  subdivisions,  at  not  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre : 
Provided^  That  the  improvements  owced  by  persons  on  the  lands  hereby  restored  be- 
fore the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  the  sole  property  of  such  persons.  *  *  *  And 
provided  further j  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  hereby  restored,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  improvements  and  claims 
of  settlers  now  residing  within  the  limitK  of  the  new  reservation  created  under  this 
act,  and  for  improvements  of  Indians  ou  lauds  hereby  restored  to  the  public  lands, 
after  such  improvements  shall  have  been  appraised  aud  the  appraisement  approved 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  second  section  defined  the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  com- 
missioners to  establish  the  northern  bonndary.  It  also  directed  that 
these  commissioners  should  make  an  appraisement  of  all  improvements 
of  white  persons  situated  north  of  the  soathern  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation as  established  under  the  act,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  pay  for  these  improvements  out  of  the  money  reserved 
for  the  purpose  by  the  first  section  of  the  act. 

The  third  section  directed  the  President  to  cause  to  be  withdrawn 
from  sale  or  entry  all  the  land  lyin^  within  the  boundaries  described 
by  the  second  section  and  the  northern  boundary  as  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission, when  approved,  and  required  all  settlers  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation  to  remove  therefrom  as  soon  as  they  should  be  paid  for, 
or  tendered  the  amount  of,  the  appraised  value  of  their  improvements. 

Under  this  act  Hons.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  Charles  Marsh,  and  B.  B. 
Cowen  were  designated  a  commission  to  make  the  appraisements  and 
to  fix  the  northern  boundfiry.    Ou  th<j  IStb  of  Xcvember,  1873,  the 
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commisaioD  sabmitted  a  report  of  their  appraisemeuts  of  the  improve- 
ments, with  their  recommendation  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  reservation  (see  H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  118,  Forty- 
third  Congress,  first  session),  which  was  approved  by  the  Department 
August  4, 1874.  The  total  value  of  the  improvements  as  appraised  was 
$32,669.78.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1875,  an  executive  order  was  issued 
defining  the  reservation  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,* 
and  the  report  of  the  commission. 

The  effect  of  the  action  taken  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  was  to 
restore  some  12,000  acres  of  valley  land  to  the  public  domain  and  to 
add  some  89,000  acres  of  mountain  land  to  the  reservation.  The  com- 
missioners, in  their  report,  estimated  the  lands  restored  to  be  worth 
some  (54,400.  and  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  act  so  as  to  author- 
ize said  lauds  to  be  ap)>raised  and  offered  for  sale.  A  draft  of  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  was  submitted  to  the  Department  January  27, 1874,  but 
it  did  not  become  a  law.  The  sum  of  $17,934.37  was  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  restored  lands,  and  the  sum  of  $21,640  was  paid  in  settlement 
of  a  portion  of  the  claims  of  settlers  within  the  new  reservation. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  27,  1875,  Agent  Burchard  reported  that 
news  had  just  reached  the  valley  that  the  Senate  had  defeated  the 
proi)osed  amendment  to  the  act  of  1873,  whereupon  the  work  of  ^*  land- 
jumping,''  previously  commenced,  was  intensified,  it  being  done  within 
the  lines  of  the  new  reservation  as  well  as  within  the  lines  established 
by  the  Mcintosh  survey  and  order  of  1870. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1875,  Agent  Burchard  was  instructed  to  notify 
all  white  persons  who  had  established  themselves  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Bound  Valley  Reserve  as  created  by  the  act  of  1873,  since  the 
date  of  that  a(st,  that  they  must  leave  the  reservation  within  thirty  days 
or  measures  would  be  taken  by  the  Government  for  their  ejection.  As 
a  result  of  this  action,  Agent  Burchard  took  the  bond  of  one  party 
to  remove  his  stock  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  reservation.  He  also  notified  several  other 
persons  that  they  must  leave  the  reservation. 

In  a  report  dated  April  30, 1875,  Insx>ector  Yandever  referred  to  the 
reservation  as  follows : 

These  olaimanta  oconpy  and  claim  nearly  all  the  land  and  pasture  outside  of  the 
reservation  fences  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indians,  and  reservation  cattle  are  allowed 
little  or  no  participation  in  the  range.  Not  one  of  these  claimants  but  who  located 
on  the  land  he  occupies  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  within  the  reservation 
boundaries.    ♦    •    • 

This  act  (1873)  was  passed  at  the  solicitation  of  and  in  the  interest  of  the  settlers, 


*  By  executive  order  of  July  26.  1876,  the  640  acres  embraced  in  the  military  reser- 
vation known  as  Camp  Wright  was  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Round 
Valley  Indians,  making  the  area  of  the  reservation  10*2,118  acres.  (The  ontbonndaries 
were  surveyed  in  December,  1876,  and  January,  1877,  and  the  survey  approved 
January  17,  1877.) 
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as  a  final  compromi8«3  and  settlemeDt  of  their  supposed  rights  and  claims.  *  * 
The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  lands  south  of  the  designated  liue  is  not  saffl  - 
oient  to  pay  the  whole  appraisemeut  of  claims  and  improvements  situated  north  of 
the  line,  and  Congress  at  its  last  session  failed  to  provide  for  the  deficiency.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  failur<^  many  of  the  settlers  seem  to  infer  that  Congress  never  will 
appropriate  money  to  extinguish  their  claims,  and  they  freely  express  the  hope  that 
the  reservation  may  be  ultimately  abandoned  and  the  land  surveyed  and  opened  to 
entry.  *  *  *  It  is  verj-  important  that  this  question  should  be  settled  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  as  efforts  will  be  made  to  defer  or  finally  defeat  the  payment  al- 
together, and  thus  retain  possession  of  the  land. 

Jane  21, 1875,  Agent  Burchard  was  directed  to  make  payment  to  the 
settlers  in  accordance  with  previous  instractions  without  farther  delay^ 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  notice  that  they  must  leave  the  reserve 
on  or  before  the  3l8t  day  of  October  next,  '^  and  in  case  of  their  refusal 
to  do  so  at  that  time  you  will  call  upon  the  military  authority  to  assist 
yoo  in  removing  them."  July  2,  1875,  Agent  Burchard  asked  for 
authority  to  notify  such  parties  as  had  been  tendered  the  appraised 
value  of  their  improvements  to  vacate  or  leave  the  reservation  on  op 
before  the  30th  day  of  September,  1875,'  and  on  July  17,  1875,  he 
was  authorized  to  issue  such  notices.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1875, 
he  was  again  directed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  theretofore  given. 

Sept;ember  25, 1875,  Hon.  A.  G.  Barstow,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  was  requested  to  visit  the  Hound  Valley  Reser- 
vation to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
settlers  refused  to  accept  compensation  for  their  improvements,  and  to 
advise  with  Agent  Burchard  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in 
securing  their  removal  from  the  reservation,  and  to  submit  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  in  regard  to  the  reserve,  the  claimants  remaining  upon 
it,  and  the  character  of  their  claims.  He  was  also  requested  to  have 
his  report  embrace  such  information  as  would  enable  the  office  to  fully 
understand  the  state  of  aftairs  on  the  reserve  and  take  intelligent  action 
relative  thereto,  and,  if  he  found  that  military  force  would  be  required, 
to  confer  with  General  Schofield  upon  the  subject,  in  order  that  when 
the  force  should  be  requested  by  this  Department  the  commander  of 
the  military  division  might  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject* 

October  27, 1875,  he  submitted  his  report,  in  which,  after  referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  Commissioners  Shanks,  Owen,  and  Marsh  had 
discharged  their  duties,  he  stated : 

The  case  is  so  clear,  the  needs  of  the  reservation  so  great,  and  delay  from  one  caose 
and  another  so  full  of  danger,  that  I  roconiineud  the  ejectment  by  military  force  under 
the  command  of  a  wise  and  prudent  officer. 

On  the  same  day  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  requested  that 
he  be  authorized  to  cause  the  removal  from  the  reservation  of  all  set- 
tlers who  had  received  or  been  tendered  the  amount  pf  the  appraised 
value  of  their  improvements,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  re- 
quested to  give  dii^ctions  to  the  proper  military  officer  to  furnish  saoh 
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foroe  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable  tne  agent  to  effect  snch  removal. 
On  the  next  day,  October  28,  1875,  the  Secretary  granted  anthority, 
and  made  request  of  the  War  Department  as  recommended.  On  the 
same  day  Agent  Burchard  was  informed  of  the  action  taken  and  in- 
structed to  carry  the  purpose  of  the  OflBce  into  effect,  and  Inspector  Van- 
dever  was  also  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  Bound  Valley  Reservation 
and  render  Agent  Burchard  all  the  co-operation  in  his  power  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  his  instructions. 

Under  date  of  November  20, 1875,  Inspector  Vandever  forwarded  to 
this  Office  an  opinion  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Gali* 
fornia  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  the  facts 
to  justify  a  forcible  removal  must  first  be  judicially  ascertained,  and 
that  the  inspector  would  not  be  justified  in  invoking  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary in  the  first  instance.  November  22,  1875,  Inspector  Vandever,  re- 
erring  to  the  opinion  of  the  district  attorney,  said : 

Three  of  the  settlers — Thompson,  Eberle,  and  Bowen — have  accepted  the  tender, 
pat  the  money  in  their  pockets,  and  refuse  to  remove.  Frank  Asbel,  Pierce  Asbel, 
and  Gibson  refuse  the  tender  and  remain.  The  three  last  named,  whose  improve- 
ments are  of  little  value,  hold  a  range  of  many  thousand  acres,  comprising  the  best 
pastnre  lands  on  the  reservation.  In  utter  disregard  of  law  and  equity,  the  six 
men  above  named  defy  the  Government  and  retain  possession.  Their  presence  is  un- 
deniably detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  I  recoitimend  that 
specific  orders  be  made,  under  section  2149  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  directing  their  removal.  *  *  *  A  combination  has  been  formed  by  a  few 
miscrapalous  men  to  dispossess  the  Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reservation. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1873,  was  intended  as  a  division  of  the  old  reservation  between 
the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  The  combination  took  its  part  under  that  act,  and  now 
the  men  comprising  it  are  endeavoring  to  iilch  the  balance. 

IN'ovember  30, 1875,  the  matter  was  again  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  follows : 

The  Department  and  the  Government  is  suffering  great  discredit  at  the  present  time 
for  failure  to  insist  npon  keeping  lands  for  the  use  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  1871. 
The  sorrows  of  those  Indians  and  the  public  disgrace  attaching  to  their  ill-treatment 
have  arisen  from  the  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  white  men  who  were  determined 
to  prevent  them  from  securing  permanent  homes  on  the  reservation  set  apart  for  them. 

I  trast  no  snch  recofd  wiU  be  found  hereafter  relating  to  the  Round  Valley  Reserve. 
The  agent  has  been  instructed,  under  date  of  October  28,  to  eject  these  settlers,  but 
he  is  nuable  to  do  so  without  the  aid  of  the  military. 

I  respectfoUy  request  that  steps  he  taken  to  secure  positive  directions  through  the 
War  Department  to  act  immediately  on  the  request  of  Inspector  Vandever  or  of  Agent 
Burchard. 

Under  date  of  December  2, 1875,  .the  Secretary  replied  that  as  the 
power  to  employ  the  military  forces  to  remove  the  settlers  from  Round 
Valley  appeared  to  be  donbtfal,  legal  proceedings  should  be  taken  for 
their  removal  by  the  civil  authorities. 

Thns  ended  tbe  first  attempt  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873  to  re- 
move the  settlers  by  force. 

December  7, 1875,  Agent  Bnrchard  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
district  attorney  with  a  view  to  instituting  legal  proceedings  for  eject* 
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ment  of  settlers.  During  the  years  1876, 1877,  and  1878  frequent  re- 
ports were  made  by  this  office  urging  speedy  action  of  the  district  attor- 
ney^ and  giving  its  views  at  length  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  cases 
against  the  settlers. 

As  far  back  as  March,  1873,  the  United  States  had  brought  suit  in 
the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  California  against  Fred.  Bonme, 
administrator  of  0.  H.  Bourne  and  others,  to  recover  possession  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  reservation  claimed  by  these  parties  in  part  by  pur- 
chase from  the  State  of  California,  by  which  they  were  claimed  as 
<^  swamp  and  overflowed  lands.'' 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1880,  the  circuit  court  rendered  judgment  con- 
firming Eberle,  Thompson,  and  Bowen  in  the  occupation  and  ownership 
of  the  ^'  swamp  lands  '^  purchased  of  the  State,  and  also  confirming  the 
right  of  Frank  Asbill,  Pierce  Asbill,  and  E.  S.  Gibson  to  occupy  large 
tracts  of  lands  described  by  metes  and  bounds  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

As  to  the  last  three  persons,  the  court  found  as  follows : 

That  as  to  defendftnts  GibsoD.,  Frank  M.  Asbill,  and  Pierce  Asbill,  who  entered 
npon  the  lands  possessed  by  them  before  said  lands  were  included  in  said  reservation, 
the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  '^An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Ronnd  Valley  Indian 
BeservatioH  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  3,  1873,  under  which  this  proceeding  is  had,  recognizes  their  rights,  respect- 
ively,  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands  in  their  several  possessions,  being  the  lands 
specifically  described  in  their  several  answers,  until  an  appraisement  and  payment,  or 
tender  to  them,  by  the  plaintiff,  of  appraised  value  of  all  their  improvement«,  and  as 
the  commissioners  refused  to  examine  or  to  appraise  the  larger  part  of  their  several 
improvements,  and  no  payment  or  tender  of  the  appraised  value  was  made  therefori 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  said  act,  precedent  to  the  right  of  said  plaintiff  to  take 
or  recover  possession  of  said  lands  for  the  purposes  of  said  act,  have  not  been  per- 
formed by  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff  is  not  yet  entitled,  under  said  act,  to  recover  of 
said  defendants  the  possession  of  said  lands  so  described  in  the  respective  answers  of 
said  last-named  defendants. 

Gibson's  improvements  had  been  appraised  at  $1,000.  The  court 
found  that  .he  had  other  improvements  to  the  value  of  $1,100.  Gibson- 
occupied  from  10,000  to  12,000  acres  of  land,  the  possession  of  which 
was  awarded  him  by  the  c^urt,  and,  with  his  partners,  he  now  occupies 
some  28,000  acres.  As  to  the  failure  of  the  commission  to  appraise  all 
his  improvements,  Oommissioner  Barstow,  in  his  report  of  October  27, 
1375,  says : 

E.  S.  Gibson,  who  is  occupying  10,000  to  12,000  acres  of  mountain  land  for  a  sheep 
ranch,  complains  that  the  commissioners  did  not  allow  him  for  eight  cabins  used  by 
his  herders,  which  are  scattered  over  this  large  tract. 

The  commissioners  wisely  refused  to  allow  for  improvements  made  upon  more  land 
than  a  settler  would  have  a  right  to  pre-empt  when  opened  by  survey. 

Gibson  was  formerly  an  employ^  of  the  Indian  Department.  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  appraisement  made  by  General  Mcintosh, 
but  the  improvements  of  Henley  Brothers,  his  present  partners,  sons 
of  Superintendent  Henley,  who  settled  in  1857,  were  appraised  at 
$11,000. 
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Pierce  Asbill's  improvements  were  appraised  at  $580.  Tlie  court 
found  that  he  had  other  improvements  valued  at  $725.  The  note-book 
of  the  commissioners  contains  the  following  entry  relative  to  the  case: 

UishoasOy  baru,  etc.,  are  south  of  the  towaship  line,  and  therefore  not  appraised. 

inspector  Yandever  says : 

Pierce  AsbiU  lives  south  of  the  line,  and  the  law  provides  that  only  those  residing 
north  of  the  line  shall  be  allowed  for  improveinonls. 

Frank  Asbill's  improvements  were  appraised  at  $304.78.  The  court 
found  that  he  had  other  improvements  valued  at  $1,000.  The  Asbills 
now  occupy  8,500  acres.  They  settled  in  the  reservation  some  years 
after  it  was  set  aside. 

As  to  the  "  swamp  lands,"  it  may  be  remarked  that  by  the  act  of 
May  14, 1862,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California  granted  all  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  and  within  any  reservation  to  the  United  States. 
(State  Statutes,  1850  to  1864,  page  617.)  Certificates  of  purchase  were 
not  issued  to  the  defendants  until  after  the  passage  of  said  act,  and  the 
State,  by  the  subsequent  act  of  April  27,  1863,  section  19  {ibid.^  613), 
provided  that  in  case  any  of  the  lands  sold  by  the  State  proved  to  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  grant  or  otherwise  not  the  property  of  the 
State,  the  holder  or  assignee  of  the  certificate  of  purchase  or  patent 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  in  exchange  therefor  a  certificate  from  the 
register  of  the  State  land  of&ce  that  such  amount  had  been  paid,  which 
certificate  should  be  received  in  payment  for  any  other  lands  of  the 
same  class. 

June  24, 1880,  report  was  made  recommending  that  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral  be  requested  to  instruct  the  proper  district  attorney  to  move 
for  a  new  trial  in  these  cases,  and,  if  necessary,  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Appeal  was  subsequently  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  appeal  was  dismissed,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney-General,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1884.  This  Office  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  this  contemplated  action. 

Subsequently  the  State  applied  to  have  the  lands  certified  to  her,  and 
this  office,  in  report  dated  February  26, 1884,  suggested  whether  the 
Department  would  not  be  justified  in  instructing  the  General  Land 
Office  not  to  certify  these  lands  to  the  State,  leaving  the  question  to  be 
further  tested  by  mandamus,  should  the  State  desire  to  avail  herself 
of  that  remedy.  The  list  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  certified  *as 
requested. 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to  dispossess  the  settlers  in  Eonnd  Val- 
ley by  proceedings  in  the  courts. 

Subsequently  this  office  repeatedly  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  pay 
the  balance  of  the  claims  of  settlers  for  improvements,  but  without 
fftvorable  result. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  visited  the  reservation  to  investigate  the  *'  present  and 
past  management  of  said  reservation,  and  of  all  abuses  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Indians  tliereon."    During  the  last  week  of  the  ses- 
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sioD,  Febraary  27, 1885,  the  committee  submitted  its  report  (Senate  Re- 
port No.  1522,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session). 

The  committee  found,  what  had  been  well  known  to  and  repeatedly 
reported  by  this  Office  for  ten  years,  that  some  97,000  acres  of  the  102,000 
in  the  reservation  were  occupied  by  trespassers,  and  that  44,000  sheep 
and  1,600  h^ad  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  were  grazed  upon  the  reser- 
vatioD  by  these  men.  They  also  stated  that  the  Government  for  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  that  time 
for  the  support  of  the  few  Indians  upon  the  reservation  the  sum  of 
$241,975.93,  an  average  of  $20,165  per  year,  while  the  reservation  con- 
tained land  well  calculated  for  the  support  of  many  more  Indians  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  California.  Their  report  also  said  that 
the  act  of  1873— 

Provided  for  all  snch  improvements  as  then  existed  upon  the  land  put  there  by  men 
'who  went  there  as  settlers,  and  these  should  be  paid  for ;  but  it  furnishes  no  ground 
for  the  claim  of  other  persons  but  those  who  were  then  the  owners  of  improvements 
upon  the  land  and  their  erecting  new  improvements  or  maintaining  any  possession 
of  the  land  whatever  while  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  pay  the  original  settlers 
for  the  improvements  they  then  had.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  all  persons 
except  those  who  had  actually  erected  improvements  upon  this  land  prior  to  that  act 
are  trespassers,  and  that  those  persons  who  were  then  occupants  and  have  never  been 
tendered  the  appraised  value  of  their  improvements  can  at  must  claim  the  occupancy 
of  but  160  acres  while  waiting  for  the  payment  provided  for  in  the  act. 

This  has  been  the  opinion  of  this  Office  since  1873,  but  unfortunately 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  held  a  different  opinion  and  decided 
that  one  person  might  occupy  10,000  acres  of  land  until  a  few  corrals* 
shocks,  and  cabins  had  been  appraised  and  paid  for.  In  conclusion, 
the  committee  said : 

The  present  condition  of  things  ought  not  longer  to  continue.  If  these  occupants 
have  any  claim  upon  the  Government  growing  out  of  the  failure  on  its  part  to  comply 
with  the  statute  of  1873  it  is  quite  time  the  matter  was  considered  and  every  claim 
of  that  kind  satisfied. 

[This  Office  had  been  trying  to  have  this  done  for  ten  years,  but  Con- 
gress had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  appeals.] 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  earliest  measures  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation  to  the  present  want  of  the  Indians.  •  •  • 
A  few  thousand  acres  of  valley  land,  with  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  upland  for  grao- 
ing  purposes,  is  all  that  can  be  utilized  for  their  benefit.  To  these  needs  the  limits  of 
the  reservation  should  be  reduced,  and  all  Indians  capable  of  taking  care  of  ^them- 
selves should  be  put  upon  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  valley  land,  each  in  severalty, 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  for  his  support.     •     *     * 

The  committee  think  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  appraise  this  land, 
in  quantities  of  not  more  than  640  acres,  and  that  it  should  thereafter  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder  above  said  apprai8al,.and  the  proceeds,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  sale  and  reduction,  should  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
these  Indians,  or  such  other  Indians  as  justice  and  equity  may  require.  The  neces- 
sity of  making  some  such  disposition  as  this  of  the  reservation  is  very  pressing,  and 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  a  waste  of  large  resources,  and 
is  sufiering  the  Indians  to  drift  away  into  useless  as  well  as  spasmodic  efforts  to' sus- 
tain themselves,  while  the  Qovernment  property  is  going  to  decay. 
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The  committee  sabmitted  no  measure  to  enable  the  Department  to 
carry  out  its  suggestions. 

Under  date  of  December  16, 1885,  Oommissioner  Atkins  submitted 
for  presentation  to  Congress  the  draught  of  a  bill,  embodying  in  the 
main  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  committee's  report,  accom- 
panied by  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  the  necessity  for  legislation 
upon  the  subject.  (See  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  21,  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
first  session.)  The  bill  passed  the  *  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives. 

After  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort  to  secure  to  the  Bound  Valley  Indians 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  96,000  acres  in  the  possession  of  white  men, 
although  but  little  hope  appears  to  .have  been  entertained  that  anything 
would  be  accomplished.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1887,  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  authority  be  granted  for  the  removal  from  the 
reservation  of  all  parties  found  to  be  unlawfully  thereon,  and  for  the 
employment  of  the  necessary  military  force.  Authority  was  granted, 
and  on  the  25th  of  May,  1887,  the  agent  was  instructed  to  notify  all  par- 
ties unlawfully  upon  the  reservation  to  remove  therefrom,  with  all  of 
their  stock  and  personal  effects,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August 
1887,  and  that  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  remove  their  ejectment 
would  be  effected  by  a  sufficient  military  force.  From  this  order  there 
were  excepted  the  persons  and  lands  covered  by  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  rendered  May  31, 1880;  all  persons  occupy- 
ing land  the  title  to  which  had  passed  out  of  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  an  abstract  furnished  by  the  General  Land  Office ;  and  par- 
ties who  had  improvements  within  the  reservation  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1873,  to  whom  payment  or  tender  of  payment  had  not  been  made.  All 
of  these  parties  were  to  be  confined  to  the  lands  actually  covered  by 
the  exception,  and  the  latter  class  were  to  be  confined  to  160  acres 
each. 

September  30, 1887,  Agent  Yates  telegraphed  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  eject  settlers  by  military  force  as  directed,  when  he  was  served  with 
an  order  to  show  cause  before  the  superior  court  of  Sonoma  County 
why  he  should  not  be  restrained.  October  1,  1887,  report  was  made 
recommending  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Attorney-General, 
with  request  that  the  district  attorney  be  iuRtructed  by  telegraph  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  case,  and  to  use  all 
proper  efforts  to  defeat  the  contemplated  injunction.  This  request 
was  complied  with  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  Department 
npon  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  had  previously  directed 
the  institution  of  proceedings  against  parties  upon  Bound  Valley  under 
section  2117,  Bevised  Statutes. 

October  27, 1887,  General  Howard  telegraphed  the  War  Department 
asking  for  instructions  and  stating  that  Captain  Shaw's  company  of  artil- 
lery bad  been  sent  to  evict  trespassers  on  Bound  Valley ;  that  an  injuno- 
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tion  had  been  served  on  him  which  he  had  refdsed  to  obey,  and  that  when 
he  refused  to  surrender,  an  attachment  was  issued  for  him.  October 
28,  1887,  the  Secretary  of  War  informed  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  commanding  general  had  been  instructed  to  desist  from 
declining  to  obey  the  writ  until  the  question  of  jurisdiction  should  be 
determined  by  the  Federal  courts.  October  29,  1887,  the  Secretary  of 
War  inclosed  a  telegram  from  General  Howard,  inquiring  whether  he 
should  leave  Captain  Shaw  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the  call 
of  the  trespassers,  who  have  no  rights  whatever,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  local  courts^  and  also  asking  that  he  and  Captain  Shaw 
be  sustained.  The  Secretary  of  War  requested  advice  as  to  what 
action  was  then  needed  to  be  taken  by  his  Department. 

November  4, 1887,  report  was  made  by  this  Offtce  upon  the  foregoing 
facts,  in  which  the  following  conchision  was  reached : 

In  the  present  aspeot  of  the  case,  I  do  not  see  that  any  farther  action  on  the  part  of 
this  Department  is  practicable,  at  least  until  the  injunction  has  been  dissolved,  and  I 
therefore  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  copies  of  the  papers  be  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General,  with  the  request  that  they  be  forwarded  to  the  district  attorney, 
with  instructions  to  use  every  possible  legal  remedy  to  oust  these  parties  and  correct 
the  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  at  Round  Valley,  which  has  so  long 
been  a  reproach  upon  all  who  are  responsible  for  its  continuance. 

November  19, 1887,  the  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  a  telegram  from 
General  Howard,  stating  that  injunctions  against  Captain  Shaw  and 
himself  had  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  sug- 
gesting that  as  there  was  likely  to  be  long  delay  before  a  decision  would 
be  had,  the  troops  be  withdrawn  until  next  spring.  November  29, 1887, 
report  was  made  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  pending 
in  the  United  States  courts,  and  that  the  agent  had  been  instructed 
by  the  district  attorney  to  stay  all  proceedings,  it  was  not  seen  how  the 
military  could  accomplish  any  good  by  remaining  on  the  reservation. 

Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  reservation 
by  military  force. 

The  second  attempt  through  the  courts  seems  likely  to  result  in  a 
similar  failure,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so. 

In  a  report  dated  October  7,  1887,  District  Attorney  Carey  referred 
ta  the  injunction  proceedings,  and  said : 

It  is  simply  disgraceful  that  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  reservation  has  not  been 
broken  up  and  stopped  lonji;  ag^o.  The  authority  of  the  Government  is  defied,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  absolutely  ignored. 

It  Is  trne  there  are  complications  about  the  matter,  and  legal  impediments  In  the 
way  of  ejecting  some  of  the  trespassers,  perhaps  a  number  of  them,  and  were  they 
bona  fide  settlers  who  settled  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  view  of  purchasing  the 
lands  under  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  quite  another 
matter;  but  the  fact  is,  and  well  known  and  understood  to  be,  that  they  had  no 
other  purpose  in  view  than  to  usurp  dominion  over  large  tracts  of  i>ublic  domain  with 
the  object  of  grazing  their  stock,  and  to  maintain  their  dominion  bnild  a  corral  or 
cabin  here  and  there. 

The  attempt  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  this 
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vation  has  been  absolutely  defeated  by  the  course  of  these  intruders,  and  I  am 
informed  not  only  resulted  in  the  trespassers  continuing  in  possession,  but  they 
infringe  upon  the  limits  of  the  old  reservation  and  commit  frequent  depredations  by 
way  of  killing  the  stock  belonging  to  the  reservation,  and  branding  and  virtually 
stealing  the  larger  per  cent,  of  the  increase  from  the  reservation  cattle. 

Later,  in  a  report  dated 'November  15, 1887,  District  Attorney  Carey 
stated  that  he  had  had  the  several  cases  removed  from  the  local  coarts 
to  the  United  States  circuit  coart,  and  said : 

I  am  fearful  of  the  result  of  the  cases  in  the  circuit  court,  owing  to  the  decision  of 
that  court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  V8.  Charles  H.  Eberle,  which  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  affirmed. 

The  case  of  Handy  and  Johnson  will  not  come  withiu  the  rule  of  the  decision 
of  the  cases  above  cited,  because  whatever  rights  they  may  have  were  acquired  as 
purchasers  subsequent  to  the  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3,  1873 ;  but  as  to  the 
other  plaintiffs,  I  am  informed  that  they  were  settlers  upon  and  had  improved  public 
lands  brought  within  the  reservation  by  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress  prior 
to  the  passage  of  that  act.  Should  the  decisions  of  the  court  be  adverse  to  the  Grov- 
emment  in  this  effort  of  eviction,  there  is  but  one  clear  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  it  ought  to  be  speedily  resorted  to,  and  that  is  to  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion, have  the  improvements  appraised  and  the  appraised  value  tendered  therefor,  aa 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  hereinbefore  cited. 

The  present  condition  of  affaii's,  and  that  have  existed  so  long,  is  a  farce,  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  longer. 

Previous  to  the  foregoing  correspondence  relative  to  the  injunction 
proceedings,  General  O.  O.  Howard  had,  on  the  I4th  of  September^ 
1887,  forwarded  through  the  War  Department  a  report  on  "  the  extra- 
ordinary and.disgraceful  state  of  affairs  at  the  Bound  Valley  Reserva- 
tion," in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  reservation,  the  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  it,  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  and  said : 

These  defendants  and  others,  some  of  them  without. even  the  flimsy  pretext  of  an 
assigned  pre-emption  or  homestead  claim,  hold  the  whole,  or  about  100,000  acres  of 
grazing  land.  Certainly  the  court  did  not  so  intend,  neither  did  the  Supreme  Conrt 
mean  to  aid  and  abet  this  iniquity.  Feeble  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  restrict  and  expel  these  trespassers,  but  they  have  always  resulted  in  a  complete 
failure,  and  why?  One  of  the  chief  claimants,  himself  not  an  original  settler,  but 
one  by  purchase  (his  interest  was  acquired  by  inheritance),  is  an  ex^member  of  Con- 
gress, and  wealthy,  and  he  has  to  aid  him  shrewder  counsel  than  the  friends  of  the 
Indians  have  had. 

Except  three  persons,  none  of  the  occupants  actually  reside  upon  the  reservation* 

Most  of  the  intruders  have  grown  rich,  arrogant,  and  insolent  in  their  high-handed 
encroachments  upon  the  land  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians. Congressional  legislation  looking  towards  a  settlement  has  been  defeated  in 
committee.  They  want  no  settlement  so  long  as  they  can  have  matters  remain  as 
they  are,  and  why  should  they  when  snch  quasi-legal  occupancy  is  vastly  more  re- 
munerative than  actnal  ownership  f  They  graze  annually  some  30, 000  head  of  sheep 
upon  the  reservation,  besides  several  thousand  head  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hog^» 
Their  grazing  land  is  stocked  with  all  the  animals  it  will  maintain. 

The  agency  cattle  are  driven  off  and  the  agency  herder  forbidden  to  "  work"  his 
cattle  on  their  (T)  ranges.  The  Government  calves  are  boldly  stolen  and  branded. 
One  man  has  brazenly  boasted  to  my  aid-de-camp  that  he  has  stolen  twelve  calves  a 
month  from  the  agency,  and  this  for  years ;  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  smallest  opera- 
tors.   *    *    *    It  is  openly  boasted  that  they  have  stolen  the  Government  calves 
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raised  and  fattened  upon  the  reserTation,  and  sold  them  to  the  Goyemnient  to  sup- 
ply the  Indians  with  beef.    •    *    * 

The  iniquity  perpetrated  on  this  reservation  is  so  glaring,  so  public,  that  it  is  de- 
moralizing in  its  effects  upon  a  larger  community.  It  is  imputed  first  to  CongreaSi 
second  to  the  courts,  third  to  the  Interior  Department.     •    •    * 

1  recommend  new  legislation,  and  that  in  it  some,  other  method  be  taken  to  com- 
pensate claimants  and  intruders  than  by  continuing  them  apd  their  herds  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservation. 

This  report  was  corroborative  of  statements  made  in  a  letter  from  C. 
H.  Eberle,  dated  September  18, 1887.  As  already  stated,  Mr.  Eberle 
was  oue  of  the  original  settlers  who  obtained  title  to  certain  swamp 
lauds  and  was  paid  for  his  improvements.  He  is  not  wholly  free  from 
the  odium  attaching  to  the  early  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  for  that 
reason  his  testimony  is  the  more  valuable.  He  is  no  longer  ao  occu- 
pant of  lands  within  the  reservation.  He  referred  to  certain  parties 
who,  under  a  technicality  of  law,  are,  and  for  years  to  come  may  be, 
permitted,  to  enjoy  a  valuable  franchise  or  monopoly,  and  to  amass 
wealth,  with  entire  exemption  from  taxation  on  money  invested,  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  paid  for  a  few  paltry  improvements  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  range  of  territory,  and  said : 

The  action  of  the  Government  is  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  in 
regard  to  this  whole  matter.  The  Indian  reservation  in  Sound  Valley  has  since  its 
establishment  been  under  the  control  of  a  corrupt  ring  of  speculators,  who  have 
grown  fabulously  rich  on  the  spoils.  The  Indian  agents  have  been  virtually  owned 
by  these  men.  *  »  *  The  plan  of  these  parties  has  worked  well  thus  far.  They 
obtained  title  to  the  valley  lands  by  the  thousands  of  acres  for  a  mere  song.  They 
have  used  nearly  all  of  the  reservation  for  fifteen  years  without  a  dollar's  rent,  and 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  offers,  the  last  act  of  a  well-matured  plan  wiU  be  con- 
summated by  getting  an  act  passed  by  Congress  similar  to  the  act  of  March  3,  1873, 
curtailing  the  reservation  to  a  few  hundred  acres,  restoring  the  balance  to  the  pnblic 
domain,  with  the  provision  that  occupants  be  permitted  to  enter  640  acres  each  as 
grazing  lands  at  a  nominal  sum  and,  as  before,  secure  title  to  all  of  their  vast  possee- 
«ions  by  fraudulent  entries  through  the  dummies  in  their  employ. 

In  the  name  of  Justice,  in  the  name  of  thousands  of  worthy  citizens  who  own  no 
land,  I  emphatically  and  earnestly  protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  gigantic 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  reservation  by  these  parties.    *    •    * 

The  action  of  President  Cleveland  and  his  cabinet  in  regard  to  the  wrongful  occu- 
pation of  the  public  domain  and  the  Indian  reservation  Is  a  guaranty  that  snch 
abuses  will  be  no  longer  tolerated,  and  that  all  wrongs  will  be  righted  when  prop* 
erly  understood. 

December  14, 1887,  this  Office  made  to  the  Department  a  fnll  report 
of  this  matter,  substantially  as  herein  set  oat.  In  conclusion  the  com- 
missioner said : 

I  submit  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing  record  will  convince  any  dis- 
interested person  that  this  office,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873  at  least,  his 
omitted  no  opportunity  and  left  no  means  untried  to  rid  the  reservation  of  all  white 
settlers  not  having  absolute  right  and  title  therein. 

The  courts,  however,  have  interfered,  and  by  surprising  decisiona  have  thwarted 
any  attempts  that  gave  promise  of  success. 

Congress  has  failed  to  respond  to  repeated  calls  for  necessary  legislation,  and  the 
War  Departmeht  has  apparently  been  thwarted  by  county  courts  and  sherifi. 
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This  report  whs  accoinpauied  by  the  draft  of  a  bill  whicb  had  been 
presented  to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  In  submittiug  this  bill  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  said : 

The  docaments  thus  bobiDitted  exhibit  exteusive  and  eatirely  unjustifiable  eh- 
oroachments  upon  lands  set  apart  for  ludian  occupauoy,  and  disclose  a  disregard  of 
Indian  rights  so  louj?  coutinuedf  that  the  Government  can  not  further  temporize 
without  positive  dishonor.  ' 

Efforts  to  dislodge  trespassers  upon  these  lands  have  in  some  oases  been  resisted 
apoD  the  ground  that  certain  moneys  due  from  the  Government  for  improvements 
have  not  been  paid.  So  far  as  this  claim  is  well  founded,  the  sum  necessary  to  ex- 
'  tiugnish  the  same  should  be  at  once  appropriated  and  paid.  In  other  cases  the  posi- 
tion of  these  intruders  is  one  of  simple  and  bare-faced  wrong-doing,  plainly  ques- 
tioning the  inclination  of  the  Government  to  protect  its  dependent  ludian  wards, 
and  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  in  the  guaranty  of  such  protection. 

These  intruders  should  forthwith  feel  the  weight  of  the  provernment's  power.  I 
earnestly  commend  the  situation  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  reser- 
vation named  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  bill  herewith 
transmitted  careful  and  prompt  consideration. 

As  Stated  in  the  last  annaal  report,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  Jnne 
26, 1888.  It  however  failed  to  receive  consideration  in  the  Honse  of 
Bepresen  t  a  ti  ves. 

ISo  farther  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  and  no  information 
received  concerning  the  statns  of  the  snits  referred  to;  bat  from  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Carey's  report  of  November  15,  1887,  it  wonld  seem  that 
even  the  slow  process  of  the  coarts  will  grant  little  if  any  relief. 

The  legislation  of  1873  was  most  unfortnnate,  in  that  it  permitted  oc- 
cupants of  the  reservation,  whether  with  or  without  legal  or  equitablet 
rights,  to  remain  tintil  their  improvements  had  been  appraised  and  paid 
for.  Under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  these  occupants  had  the  right  to 
determine  whether  their  improvements  had  all  been  appraised,  and  the 
tender  made  must  be  kept  good  until  the  qase  had  been  determined  in 
court,  which,  under  the  Government  system  of  accounting,  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  agent  reports  that  already  the  trespassers  have  gathered  new 
courage  and  are  preparing  to  attack  the  reservation  to  its  full  extent, 
which  will  necessitate  the  feeding  of  all  the  agency  herd  and  horses 
through  the  winter  or  allowing  them  to  starve.  As  he  had  only  about 
one-tenth  enough  feed,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  result  will  ensue. 

The  temptation  to  these  men  to  continue  the  occupation  and  to  others 
to  follow  their  example  is  great.  Enough  money  to  build  a  cabin  and 
buy  a  branding-iron  appears  to  be  all  the  capital  necessary  to  enable 
an  occupant  of  the  reservation  to  become  wealthy.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terests of  these  men  to  defeat  all  legislation  looking  to  the  payment  of 
their  paltry  improvements,  originally  valued  at  some  $32,000,  of  which 
sum  $21,000  has  been  paid,  while  the  occupancy  of  the  reservation  is  es- 
timated by  an  intelligent  witness  before  the  Senate  committee  to  be 
worth  $34,125  per  annum. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  saits  now  pendiog,  it  is  clear  that 
the  occapant8  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  former  jadgment  of  the  court 
can  not  be  dispossessed  antil  they  have  been  paid  for  all  of  their  im- 
provementSy  and  that  any  sucoessfnl  attempt  to  eject  the  occupants  of 
other  lands  will  result  in  the  first  parties  increasing  their  holdings  and 
themselves  occupying  all  the  reservation. 

Under  conditions  at  present  existing,  nothing  further  can  be  done  to 
restore  the  Indians  to  their  possessions,  and  unless  something  is  done 
by  the  next  Congress  it  seems  probable  that  the  struggle  to  secnre  the 
Indians  the  land  set  apart  for  their  use  in  1856,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued for  over  thirty  years  without  any  material  result,  will  end  in 
total  failure. 

The  bill  will  be  again  prepared  for  submission  to  Congress  at  its  next 
session,  and  although  the  history  of  the  attempts  heretofore  made  to 
secure  legislation  is  full  of  discouragement,  I  trust  that  some  action  may 
be  taken  to  enable  the  Department  to  remove  in  some  degree  the  stigma 
resting  ui)on  the  Government  on  account  of  its  failure  to  properly  pro- 
tect and  defend  its  helpless  and  hapless  wards.  Without  further  legis- 
lation nothing  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  present  '*  extraordinary  and 
disgraceful  state  of  affairs"  will  be  continued  for  another  generation. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  SOUTHERN  UTES  IN  GOLOBABO. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  May  1, 1881  (25  Stat,  133),  provides 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  aothorized  to  appoint  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  three  persons,  with  anthority  to  negotiate  with  the  band  of  Ute  Indians  of 
southern  Colorado  for  such  modification  of  their  treaty  and  other  rights,  and  such 
exchange  of  their  reeervation,  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  said  commission  is  also  authorized,  if  the  result  of 
such  negotiations  shall  make  it  necessary,  to  negotiate  with  any  other  tribes  of 
Indians  for  such  portion  of  their  reservation  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  band  of 
Ute  Indians  of  southern  Colorado  if  said  Indians  shall  determine  to  remove  from  their 
present  location  ;  the  report  of  said  commission  to  be  made  to  and  subject  to  ratifi- 
.  cation  by  Cougress  before  .taking  effect ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  which 
shaU  be  immediately  available. 

Under  this  authority  a  commission,  composed  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Smith, 
of  Wisconsin,  II.B.  Weaver,  esq.,  of  Arkansas,  and  Be  v.  Tho8.S.Child8, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  South- 
ern Utes.  As  the  result  of  their  labors  an  agreement  was  concluded 
on  the  13th  day  of  November,  1888,  whereby  said  Indians  cede  to  the 
United  States  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  and  to  the  Southern 
Ute  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  any  lands  elsewhere 
owned  or  claimed  by  them,  and  agree  to  remove  to  a  reservation  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  Utah  described  in  the  agreement  as  foOows: 

Commencing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Juan  River  where  said  river  crosses  the 
line  between  Colorado  .indPtah;  thenoe  rnnninj;  north  on  ^?ild  line  75  miles;  thence 
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ranaing  due  west  to  the  Colorado  River;  thence  running  southwesterly  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  to  the  San  Juan  River  where  it  empties  into  the 
Colorado  River;  thence  running  easterly  along  the  north  bank  of  the  San  Jnan  River 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  their  reservation  in  Oolo- 
radOf  and  the  relinqaishnient  of  any  claims  they  may  have  to  lands 
elsewhere,  and  their  promise  to  remove  to  the  new  reservation  provided 
for  them  in  Utah,  the  United  States  is  to  pay  the  Indians  (art.  3) 
$50,000  in  ten  annaal  installments  of  $5,000  each,  the  same  to  be  di- 
vided per  capita  among  them  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  agrees  (art.  4)  to  give  them  $20,000  worth  of  sheep  as 
soon  as  they  take  ap  their  residence  on  the  new  reservation,  the  sheep 
to  be  distributed  per  capita.  Five  of  the  chiefs  are  to  receive  a  small 
money  annuity,  amounting  altogether  to  $2,000  (art.  5).  Provision  is 
also  made  Ear  the  establishment  of  aa  agency  on  the  new  reservation 
(art.  6).  Permission  is  given  the  Indians  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  and  around  the  La  Sal  Mountains  (art.  7).  The  provisions 
of  existing  treaties  not  inconsistent  with  the  agreement  are  to  remain 
in  force  (art.  9).  Settlers  who  have  not  acquired  rights  binding  upon 
the  Government  are  to  be  removed  from  the  new  reservation  (art.  10), 
and  the  improvements  belonging  to  Indians  on  their  present  reserva- 
tion in  Colorado  are  to  be  sold  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  individual  owners. 

The  agreement  is  signed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  male  Indians, 
being  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  male  Indians  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  upwards  belonging  to  the  reservation.  Besides  these,  the 
chiefs  signed  for  twenty-four  others  represented  to  be  of  adult  age  and 
desiring  to  sign. 

The  agreement,  report  of  the  commission,  and  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  the  proceedings  of  the  several  councils  held  with  the  Indians 
were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Department  January  II,  1889, 
together  with  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  ratify.said  agreement,  prepared  in  this 
ofiSce,  all  of  which  may  be  found  printed  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  67, 
Fiftieth  Oonsrress,  second  session.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported  back  with 
amendments,  debated,  amended,  and  passed  the  Senate  February  25,' 
1889  (Cong.  Becord,  Vol.  62,  p.  2455). 

In  the  House  the  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  February  28,  1889  (Cong.  Becord,  No. 
64,  p.  2576),  but  failed  to  receive  further  action. 

SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Miss  Lily  Pierpont,  who  was  appointed  a  special  agent  November  16, 
1888,  to  make  further  attempt  to  find  lands  for  the  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
and  to  settle  them  thereon,  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  of  im- 
portance, and  early  in  July  tendered  her  resignation  by  request. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Schnltz,  of  Panta  Rosa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Department  to  the  same  position,  bnt  it  is  not  beliered  that  Any- 
thing of  value  can  be  accomplished  for  these  people  without  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  lands  which  waa 
requested  in  office  report  of  March  30. 

THE  PROPOSED  REMOYAL  OF  THE  LEMHI  INDIANS  TO  THE  FORT  HAJLL 

RESERYATION,  IDAHO. 

Under  date  of  March  22,  1889,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  recommendation  that  a  United  States  Indian  inspector  be 
sent  to  the  Lemhi  Agency,  in  Idaho,  to  negotiate  with  those  Indians 
for  the  surrender  of  their  reservation,  and  their  consequent  removal  to 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  23, 1889  (25  Stat.,  637).  Inspector  F.  G.  Armstrong  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  neoessarj  negotiations,  and  in  his  report  thereon,  dated 
May  2, 1889,  he  states  that  after  a  careful  presentation  of  the  matter  to 
the  Indian  council,  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
removal. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  Indians  would  not  consent  to  the  con- 
templated action,  as  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  be  greatly  to 
their  interest  to  leave  the  small  and  barren  reservation  at  Lemhi  and 
remove  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  where  they  could  secure  good 
homes  and  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  educational  and  other 
advantages  provided  for  the  Indians  at  that  point. 

As  the  act  for  the  removal  of  these  Indians  takes  effect  only  when 
approved  by  the  President,  after  satisfactory  evidence  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him  that  the  agreement  therein  set  forth  has  been  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  upon  the  Lemhi  Reservation,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  further  negotiations  should  be  had  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  question  should  again  be  fully  explained  to  them,  in 
order  that  their  consent  may,  if  possible,  be  obtained. 

A  UNITED  STATES  COURT  IN  INDIAN  TEBBITOBT. 

A  long-felt  want  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  provided  for  when  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  March  1,  1889  (25  Stat.,  783),  a  United  States  dis- 
trict oourt  was  established  at  Muskogee,  with  an  exclusive  original 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  committed  within  the  Indian  Territory  (as  defined  by  the  act)  not 
punishable  by  death  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  and  with  a  civil 
jurisdiction  over  all  causes  of  action  arising  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  where  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy is  $100  or  more. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  this  court  will  be  the  means  of  disposing 
of  many  complicated  and  embarrassing  questions  that  have  been  the 
source  of  much  trouble  and  annoyance  to  this  office  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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For  full  text  of  the  act  establishing  this  court,  see  page  442  of  this 
report. 

OKLAHOMA^  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion three  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1885  (23  Stat.,  384), 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  delegates  of  the  Greek  Nation  on 
January  19, 1888,  for  a  complete  cession  and  relinquishment  by  the  said 
Greek  Nation  to  the  United  States  of  all  their  rights,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  the  '<  entire  western  half  of  the  domain  of  the  said  Nation 
lying  west  of  the  division  line  established  by  the  treaty  of  1866,"  sub- 
ject to  the  ratification  by  the  national  council  of  the  said  Creek  Nation 
and  by  the  Gongress  of  the  United  States ;  the  consideration  being 
$2,280,857.10.  The  said  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Greek  council 
by  an  act  approved  January  31 ,  1889,  and  by  Gongress  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  1, 1889  (25  Stat.,  767). 

By  section  12  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  2^ 
1889  (25  Stat.,  1004),  the  sum  of  $1,912.02  was  appropriated  to  pay  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Indians  in  full  for  all  right,  title,  interest,  and 
claim  which  the  said  nation  had  in  and  to  certain  lands  ceded  by  article 
3  of  the  Seminole  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stat.,  755),  upon  the  condition  that 
the  said  Indians  should  make  a  complete  release  and  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  all  their  said  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  in  and  to 
the  said  lands.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  law,  the  Seminole 
Nation,  by  its  duly  authorized  delegates,  executed  a  release  and  convey- 
ance, bearing  date  March  16,  1889,  of  the  land' in  question,  which  was 
duly  approved  and  delivered  as  required  b^^  the  act. 

The  lands  thus  released  and  conveyed,  with  those  ceded  by  the  Greeks 
as  above  described,  form  what  is  known  as  the  ^'  Oklahoma  country." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  said  Indian  ap- 
propriation act  the  President,  by  a  proclamation  dated  March  23, 1889,. 
declared  that  the  said  Oklahoma  lands  would  be,  at  and  after  the  hour 
of  noon  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  April  following,  open  to  settlement 
under  the  terms  of  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  limitations,  and 
restrictions  contained  in  the  said  act  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  thereto. 

The  Oklahoma  country  having  thus  become  a  part  of  the  public  do- 
main, and  having  been  opened  to  public  settlement,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Indian  Office  over  it  has  ceased,  and  it  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  General  Land  Office. 

BISPUTBD  CITIZENSHIP    IN  THE    CHEROKEE  NATION,   INDIAN   TERBI- 

TOBY. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office. the  belief  was  expressed  that 
the  plan  provided  by  the  Department  in  the  determination  of  the  Ees- 
terson  case,  might  be  executed  without  friction,  and  the  question  of 
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alleged  intrusions  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  certain  persons  claiming 
citizenship  therein  would  thus  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

In  this  case  the  Department  determined  (1)  that  it  would  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Cherokee  authorities  against  claimants  as  fixing  their 
statns  as  intruders  in  that  nation,  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  27  of  the  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stat.,  806) ;  bat  (2) 
that  those  claimants  who  entered  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  good  faith, 
believing  they  had  right  there  by  blood,  must  be  dealt  with  as  in- 
truders, in  the  light  of  the  facts  in  each  particular  case,  and  reasonable 
time  and  opportunity  must  be  given  each  one  (in  view  of  all  tbe  circam- 
stances  of  residence  and  labor  there)  to  dispose  of  or  remove  his  prop- 
erty ;  and  (3)  that  there  exists  no  right  in  the  Cherokee  authorities  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  person  or  property  of  those  claimants  who 
are,  by  the  action  of  said  authorities,  declared  to  be  intruders,  and  that 
the  Department  can  alone  effect  the  removal  of  such  intruders. 

It  has  appeared  from  complaints  received  in  this  office  that  many  of 
such  claimants,  who  have  been  notified  to  dispose  of  their  improvements 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  remove  therefrom,  have  attempted  to  com* 
ply  with  said  notification,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so  for  the  reason 
that  the  Cherokees,  who  alone  can  be  phrchasers,  have  been  disposed 
to  take  adv;antage  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  necessitated 
a  forced  sale  and  have  refused  to  pay  a  fair  consideration  for  the  im- 
provements. Therefore  none  of  this  class  of  claimants  have  been  re- 
moved, and  under  date  of  March  11, 1889,  the  Union  Indian  agent  was 
directed  by  telegraph  to  take  no  steps  looking  to  the  removal  of  any 
of  them  until  further  orders  from  this  office. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  position  taken  by  this  Department  on  the 
subject  IB  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  many  cases 
have  been  called  to  th^  attention  of  this  office  wherein  the  said  author- 
ties  have  attempted  to  force  the  removal  of  some  of  these  claimants, 
without  giving  them  a  fair  compensation  for  their  property,  by  selling 
their  improvements  at  auction  under  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  a  report  of  June  7, 1889,  my  predecessor  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  full  history  of  this  question,  the  manner  in  which  it  arose,  and 
the  position  taken  thereon  by  this  office  and  the  Department. 

I  trust  that  some  means  may  be  adopted  for  an  early  settlement  of 
this  long-standing  and  vexed  question  which  will  be  just  and  also  satis- 
factory alike  to  the  claimants  and  to  the  Cherokee  people. 

FBEEDHEN,  BELAWABES,  AND  SHAWNEES  IN  THE  OHEBOKEE  NATION, 

INDIAN  TBBBITOBY. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  Miirch  3, 1883  (22  Stat.,  624)^  the  sum 
of  $300,000  was  appropriated  to  be  i)«id  into  the  treasury  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  out  of  the  funds  due  under  ap- 
praisi^ment  of  Cherokee  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  the  said 
sum  to  be  expended  as  the  Cherokee  legislature  should  direct 
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Under  this  authority  the  Cherokee  legislature  enacted  that  this 
amount  should  be  disbursed  per  capita  to  such  citizens  of  the  said  na- 
tion as  were  Cherokees  by  blood,  thus  exchiding  from  any  participation 
therein  the  freedmen,  Delaware,  and  Shawnee  members  of  said  nation 
In  oVder  to  secure  to  the  said  freedmeu,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees  a 
per  capita  payment  equal  in  amount  to  that  received  by  the  Cherokees 
by  blood,  an  additional  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  from  the  same 
funds  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  19, 1888  (25  Stat.,  609), 
and  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  who 
of  the  said  freedmeu,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees  are  entitled  to  share 
an  the  said  payment,  an  additional  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1889  (25  Stat.,  994). 

Under  the  authority  conferred  in  the  latter  act,  Mr.  John  W,  Wallace, 
of  Colorado,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  .prepare 
a  roll  containing  the  names  of  all  persons  whose  right  to  share  in  the 
said  appropriation  is  admitted  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  known  as 
the  ^'  EoU  of  Admitted  Claimants,"  and  also  a  roll  containing  the  names 
of  such  as  claim  the  right  to  share  in  the  said  money,  whose  claims  are 
contested  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  be  known  as  the  "  EoU  of  Con- 
tested Claimants."  In  connection  with  the  latter  roll  he  is  directed  to 
« 

take  testimony  and  report  to  the  Department  relative  to  the  claim  of 
each  person  so  enrolled. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  now  on  duty  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  his  appoint- 
ment. 

FREEDMEN  IN  THE  CHICKASAW  NATION,  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  Annual  Report  to  a  draught  of  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  freedmen  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Department  May  9, 1888.  (Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
166,  Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session.)  The  bill  provided  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  of  said  freedmen  as  should  consent  thereto  from  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  to  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1866  by  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles,  known  as  the  "  Oklahoma  Country." 

This  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  and  by  the  cession  of  said  lands  to 
the  United  States  and  their  appropriation  for  homestead  purposes,  the 
relief  contemplated  has  become  impracticable. 

As  the  unfortunate  conditiou  of  these  people  still  exists,  the  subject 
will  be  further  considered,  with  the  view  of  maturing  some  other  plan 
for  their  relief. 

SALE  OP  IOWA  AND  SAC  AND  FOX  RESERVATIONS  IN  KANSAS  AND 

NEBRASKA. 

As  the  survey  of  the  Iowa  Reservation,  althoagh  made  in  the  field, 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  General  Land  Office,  no  further  steps  to- 
ward the  allotment,  appraisement,  and  sale  of  the  lands  have  been 
'-^ce  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report.    It  is  hoped  tb  at  the  sur- 

TND 6 
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vey  of  this  reservation,  which  contains  abont  two-thirds  of  a  township, 
may  be  completed  in  time  to  enable  this  office  to  carry  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stat.,  351),  and  January  26, 1887  (24 
Stat.,  367),  during  the  spring  of  1890. 

Special  Agent  Gordon  was  instructed,  July  19,  1889,  to  again*  pre- 
sent to  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  Indians  the  said  acts  for  their 
final  acceptance  or  rejection.  September  9, 1889,  he  submitted  his  re- 
port, from  which  it  appears  that  at  a  full  council  of  the  Indians  the 
proposition  to  sell  their  lands  under  the  provisions  of  said  acts  of  March 
3,  1885,  and  January  26,  1887,  was  unanimously  rejected.  They  also 
refused  to  take  allotments  in  severalty  under  the  provisions  of  said  act$.' 

Special  Agent  Gordon  expresses  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  conld 
be  induced  to  take  allotments  in  severalty  if  they  could  be  assured  that 
their  lands  could  be  equally  divided  between  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. They  do  not  regard  the  general  allotment  act  as  fair  or  equitable, 
as  it  makes  no  provision  for  married  women,  and  discriminates  between  a 
person  eighteen  years  of  age  and  one  but  a  month  or  two  younger.  They 
regard  an  equal  division  of  the  lands  among  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe  as  the  only  just  plan. 

OLD  GAMP  M'GABBY  MILITARY  BESEBYATION,  NEYADA. 

The  attention  of  this  office  was  invited  by  the  surveyor-general  of 
Nevada  to  the  fact  that  certain  Indians  are  located  upon  sections 
19,  20, 29,  and  30,  T.  42  N.,  R.  26  E.,  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  that  State; 
that  they  have  occupied  and  cultivated  these  lands  for  some  fifteen 
years ;  and  that  they  now  desire  to  secure  the  same  as  homes  for  them- 
selves and  families. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  General  Land  Office,  this  office  ascertained  that 
these  lands  are  embraced  within  the  old  Gamp  McCktrry  military  res- 
ervation ;  that  they  have  been  surveyed,  and  that  the  survey  has  t)een 
regularly  approved  and  accepted  by  the  General  Land  Office;  that  the 
said  military  reservation  was  relinquished  by  the  War  Department 
March  25, 1871,  and  that  provision  was  made  for  its  disposal  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  24,  1871  (16  Stat,  430) ;  but  that 
no  action  as  yet  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  appraisement  of  the 
lands  in  question,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  under  that 
act,  and  one  of  July  5, 1884  (23  Stat,  103),  for  the  reason  that  as  there 
are  no  Government  improvements  of  value  thereon  the  lands  appear 
to  be  of  no  more  value  than  ordinary  lands  in  that  vicinity ;  and  that 
recommendation  has  been  made  for  the  necessary  legislation,  by  which 
the  lands  may  be  disposed  of  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption 
laws,  and  a  saving  thereby  be  effected  to  the  Treasury  of  the  expenses 
of  appraisement  and  advertising  under  existing  laws. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  referred  to  have  long  occupied 
and  cultivated  these  lands,  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  secure  title 
thereto  as  permanent  homes,  legislation  should  be  had  authorizing  the 
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allotment  of  the  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  under  the  fourth  seo 
tion  of  the  general  allotment  act,  approveii  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat., 
388). 
I  shall  take  occasion  to  make  a  special  report  on  this  subject. 

SAN  JUAN   BIYEB    SETTLERS— NAVAJO    RESERVATION,  NEW  MEXIOO. 

A  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June  29, 1889  (25 
Stat.,  231),  provides  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  settlers  who,  in  good 
faith,  made  settlement  in  township  twenty-nine  north,  ranges  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
sixteen  west  of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
prior  to  May  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  for  their  improvements  and  for 
damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  said  townships  within  the  Navajo 
Reservation  by  Executive  order  of  April  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  such  settlers  may  make  other  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber-cnltore 
entries  as  if  they  had  never  made  settlements  within  said  townships. 

By  direction  of  the  Department  an  investigation  of  the  claims  of  set- 
tlers under  this  law  was  made  by  a  special  agent  of  this  Bureau  (George 
W.  Gordon)  in  May  last.  His  report  and  findings,  with  one  exception, 
were  approved  by  the  Department  September  2,  1889,  and  the  fund 
will  be  distributed  to  claimants  accordingly. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE    WARM  SPRINOS  RESERVATION,  OREGON. 

The  question  of  the  disputed  location  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
this  reservation,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port, was  finally  determined  by  the  Department,  July  19, 1889,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  line  as  surveyed  by  John  A.  McQuinn  in  1887,  this  be- 
ing the  line  insisted  upon  by  the  Indians  as  being  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  their  treaty. 

Directions  have  been  given  for  the  survey  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  reservation. 

TIMBER  OPERATIONS  ON  RESERVATIONS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

La  Pointe  Agency. — As  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report,  full  in- 
structions were  given  Ageut  Gregory,  October  29,  18iS8,  regarding  the 
sale  of  pine  timber  on  the  reservations  under  his  charge,  said  instruc- 
tions containing  the  following  clause : 

It  must  he  distinctly  nnderstood  that  no  operations  can  he  commenced  until  yon 
are  notified  that  the  contract  has  been  approved  by  this  office,  and  that  no  contracts 
should  be  made  for  the  sale  of  timber  upon  tracts  where  the  allotments  have  not 
been  approved  by  the  President. 

He  had  previously  (October  22,  1888)  been  instructed  by  telegraph 
as  follows : 

Forward  to-day  all  contracts  between  Indians  and  contractors  for  cutting  timber 
~  '>n  file  in  your  office  or  under  your  control,  and  which  have  not  been  ap- 
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proved  by  this  office.  You  may  permit  cutting  under  all  contracts  that  have  been 
heretofore  submitted  and.  approved  in  due  form,  and  which  have  not  been  fully  per- 
formed; but  yon  must  permit  no  timber  to  be  cut  under  any  contract  that  haa  not 
been  thas  submitted  and  approved.  , 

On  the  same  clay  Agent  Gregory  telegraphed  those  having  such  con- 
tracts agf  follows : 

You  can  go  on  and  complete  your  last  winter  contracts. 

December  3, 1888,  the  Department  modified  the  then  existing  regala- 
tions  regarding  the  sale  of  pine  timber,  and  a  form  of  renewal  of  in- 
completed contracts  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  Agent  Gregory 
December  6, 1888,  as  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report-  December 
8, 1888,  a  form  of  new  contract  for  the  sale  of  pine  timber  was  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  Agent  Gregory,  he  being  again  instructed  as  follows: 

Permit  no  operations  to  he  commenced  on  any  tract  until  you  receive  notice  of  the  ap- 
proval of  a  contract  covering  the  same. 

Soon  thereafter  complaint  was  made  to  this  office  on  behalf  of  the 
Fond  da  Lac  Indians  that  Patrick  Hynes  and  Andrew  Gowan,  having 
contracts  executed  the  previous  season,  but  unapproved  by  this  office^ 
which  contracts  it  was  alleged  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  were  then 
making  preparations  to  enter  upon  their  lands  and  carry  away  their 
timber  without  their  consent.  Subsequently,  repeated  instructions 
were  given  Agent  Gregory  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  timber,  particu- 
larly On  the  Fond  du  Lac  Keservation,  and  on  allotments  not  approved 
by  the  President. 

January  26, 1889,  late  Commissioner  Oberly  made  a  full  report  upon 
the  subject  to  the  Department,  in  which  he  stated  that — 

No  contracts  for  cutting  on  any  of  the  reservations  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  have 
been  approved  by  this  office  (with  the  exception  of  seven,  the  approval  of  which  ha» 
not  been  made  known  either  to  the  parties  or  Agent  Gregory),  so  that  any  cutting  of 
timber  on  these  reservations  is  without  authority  of  this  office  and  the  Department| 
which  both  the  agent  and  the  contractors  seem  to  have  entirely  ignored. 

He  recommended  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  the  request  that  the  proper  district  attorney  be  in- 
structed to  commence  proceedings  against  all  parties  who  had  violated 
the  statutes,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  be  requested 
as  to  the  legal  means  that  might  be  used  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
allottees  whose  timber  had  been  cut  without  their  consent.  In  con- 
clusion, he  called  attention  to  the  many  hardships  and  the  probable 
financial  ruin,  that  might  be  entailed  upon  those  parties  who  had  been 
cutting  under  the  impression  that  they  had  the  right  to  do  so  under 
Agent  Gregory's  authority,  and  suggested  that  he  be  authorized  to  as- 
certain the  contractors  who  had  been  cutting  under  these  circumstances 
and  to  relieve  them  of  the  effects  of  Agent  Gregory's  failure  in  his  duty, 
by  permitting  them  to  continue  to  cut  under  their  contracts,  and  to  re- 
move the  timber  which  had  been  already  cut  under  such  oontraots. 

January  29,  1889,  late  Secretary  Vilas  expressed  the  opinion  that 
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operations  which  had  been  began  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  upon  ap- 
proved allotments,  should  be  permitted  to  be  resumed,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  contracts  thereafter,  with  such  modifications  as  to  price 
as  might  be  found  necessary. 

Subsequently  (February  14,  1889),  the  Department  authorized  an 
investigation  by  Special  Timber  Agent  W.  A.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Allen  of  this  office,  into  the  fairness  and  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
stipulated  in  the  contracts,  and  as  to  whether  any  timber  had  been  cut 
upon  lands  not  allotted  to  Indians,  or  where  allotments  had  not  been 
approved ;  and,  if  so,  the  amount  cut  on  each  tract,  the  persons  by  whom 
the  cutting  was  done,  the  reasons  or  excuses  for  the  trespassing,  etc. 

This  investigation  was  duly  made,  and  as  a  result  thereof  some  211 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  pine  timber  on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Bad 
Biver,  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservations  were  approved  by  my  im- 
mediate predecessor  in  April  last.  Full  settlement  has  been  made  un- 
der these  contracts,  of  which  the  following  is  a  detailed  statement. 

Tablk  14. — Showing  quantity  of  timber  cut  in  1888-^89  on  reserrations  attached  to  the  La 

Pointe  Agency,  Wis.,  under  approved  contracts,  etc. 


Beservations. 

No.  of  feet. 

Contract 
price. 

One-hnlf 

cost 
scaling. 

Amount 

paid 
Indians, 

net. 

Advances 
made  In- 
dians in 
cash  and 
merchun- 
dise. 

Cash 
paid  to 
Indians 
in  set- 
tlement. 

Bad  River 

21, 458, 068 
24,115,860 
25, 183, 025 

$37.  506. 71 

il.3gi.27 

$36, 115. 44 
47,733.86 
59.954.34 

$13,298.25 
19,  593. 12 
24,201.26 

$22. 817. 10 

Z4MS  da  Flambeaa , 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles 

48, 932. 05  1  1. 108. 19 
60, 692. 63  I      738. 29 

28,140.74 
35^  753. 08 

70,766.443 

147,131.39     3,827.75 

148,803.64 

57,092.63 

86,711.01 

The  average  net  price  per  1,000  feet  was  $2.03,  against  $2.25  received 
the  preceding  year.  The  falling  off  in  price  was  due  to  fact  that  the 
quality  of  much  of  the  timber  was  inferior,  and  also  that  it  was  taken 
fi:om  lands  that  had  been  cut  over  several  times  previously. 

Some  13,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber  was  cut  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Res- 
ervation by  Messrs.  Hynes  and  Gowan,  for  all  of  which  they  had  con- 
tracts for  the  season  of  18d7~'88,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  agent 
but  not  by  this  Office.  Said  contracts  had  expired  by  limitation,  and 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  were  not  renewed  by  the  Indians  for  the 
season  of  1888-'89.  In  many  cases,  however,  advances  were  made  which 
they  accepted.  With  ten  exceptions,  the  allotments  from  which  this 
,  timber  was  cut  had  neither  been  approved  by  the  President,  nor  by  this 
Office. 

March  19, 1889,  Special  Agent  E.  S.  Gardner  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  the  LaPointe  Agency,  and  on  the  next  day  instructions  were 
given  him  looking  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  the  timber  upon  reservations. 

April  8,  1889,  he  reported  that  suit  had  been  commenced  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  against  Patrick 
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Hynes  for  6,145,839  feet  of  timber,  valued  at  $43,020.87 ;  that  the  de- 
fendant intended  to  give  bond  and  retain  the  property,  to  await  the 
resalt  of  litigation,  and  that  this  action  of  replevin  would  be  tried  at 
the  June,  1889,  term  of  the  circuit  court.  He  also  reported  that  some 
3,500,000  to  4,000,000  feet  of  timber  cut  by  Hynes  and  Oowan  was 
skidded  in  the  woods,  concerning  which  no  action  had  been  taken. 

May  25, 1889,  report  was  made  to  the  Department  upon  a  proposition 
for  compromise  submitted  by  W.  A.  Rust,  esq.,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hynes, 
by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  $2  or  $2.50  per  thousand  for  the  timber 
cut,  which  proposition,  as  stated  by  the  A^ttorney-Oeneral,  under  date  of 
June  15,'  1889,  has  been  referred  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  for  his 
proper  action.    I  have  no  later  information  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  Bad  Biver  Beservation  no  timber  was  cut  except  under  duly 
approved  contracts. 

On  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Beservation  1,767,070  feet,  valued  at 
$2,798.51,  was  cut  from  patented  lands,  contracts  for  which  were  not 
submitted  to  this  Office.  The  sum  of  ^2,050.02  was  paid  to  the  pat- 
entees, and  $951.29  is  still  due.  Five  million  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  valued  at  $13,715.19,  was 
also  cut  on  unallotted  lands,  which  lands,  however,  had  been  selected 
by  the  Indians,  and  their  selections  recorded  in  the  farmer's  books.  No 
contracts  for  this  timber  were  submitted  to  this  Office.  The  sum  of 
$5,947.96  has  been  paid  to  the  Indians  who  selected  the  lands,  and  the 
sum  of  $7,804.33  remains  unpaid.  The  amounts  unpaid  on  these  two 
items  were  tendered  by  the  contractors  or  trespassers  to  Special  Agent 
Gardner,  who  declined  to  receive  them. 

Special  report  was  made  upon  the  subject  July  3, 1889,  and  a  supple- 
mental report  August  19, 1889.  The  question  as  to  whether  payment 
shall  be  accepted  for  this  timber  so  cut,  or  whether  the  parties  shall  be 
proceeded  against  as  trespassers,  is  now  pending  before  the  Department« 

Beport  was  made  by  Siiecial  Agent  Gardner,  June  15,  1889,  regard- 
ing operations  on  the  Lac  dn  Flambeau  Reservation,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  a  few  cases  of  trespass  occurred,  for  which  settlement  has 
not  been  made  in  full.  Special  report  will  be  made  in  this  matter  as 
soon  as  the  decision  of  the  Department  on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 
cases  is  communicated  to  this  office. 

Under  the  date  of  July  24,  1889,  Agent  Leahy,  of  the  La  Pointe 
Agency,  transmitted  to  this  office  a  petition  from  the  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  Bad  Biver  Indians,  asking  permission  to  sell  their  pine 
timber,  and  also  a  petition  of  applicants  for  eighty-acre  allotments,  pray* 
ing  that  their  applications  be  granted.  Agent  Leahy  made  the  follow- 
ing, statements  in  reference  to  these  requests: 

Heretofore  contract-sfor  the  sale  of  timber  have  been  exeoated,  advaaoes  made  by  the 
•ontractors  to  the  Indians,  and  logging  operations  aotnaUy  began  before  either  the  al- 
lotment or  contract  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Indian  office. 
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From  the  experience  of  last  winter  the  loggers  and  jobbers  have  learned  that  • 
this  coarse  will  no  longer  be  permitted  by  the  Indian  department.  >  Desirons  of  avoid- 
ing the  complications  growing  oat  of  the  irregnlar  methods  parsned  heretofore  in 
the  prosecution  of  lumbering  enterprises  on  the  Indian  reservations,  the  contractors 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Indian  contracts  for  the  sale  of  logs  or  stampage  antil 
all  the  prereqaisites  of  the  Indian  office  have  been  fulfilled. 

Heretofore  the  Indian  has  obtained  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large  share  of  his 
sabsistence  from  the  contractors,  in  the  way  of  advances  on  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
timber  to  be  oat  and  haaled  daring  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  The  contractors,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  future,  will  make  no  more  advances  to  the  Indian  unless  his  con- 
tract has  been  ratified  by  the  Indian  office. 

Logging  operations  begin  in  this  region  in  September,  and  in  order  to  enter  upon 
the  work  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
winter's  operations  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the  15th  of  September.  All 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  Indian  timber  should  be  approved  prior  to  this  date;  those 
approved  later  will  not  be  available  for  next  winter's  work. 

The  Indian  is  proverbially  improvident,  thinking  only  of  the  present  and  paying 
little  heed  to  the  morrow.  Tbose  residing  on  reservations  on  which  logging  enter- 
prises have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  have  lived  abundantly,  even  sump, 
taously,  on  the  proceeds  of  pine  timber  sold  and  the  liberal  wages  paid  to  them  in  the 
logging  camps.  Many  of  the  Indians,  their  money  spent  and  advances  by  the  con- 
tractors refused,  find  themselves  destitute,  and  their  families  suffering  for  the  bare 
neceesiiries  of  life.  Under  this  pressure  they  find  their  way  to  this  office,  and  with 
an  eloquence  that  would  grace  a  higher  forum  they  urge  upon  the  agent  the  necessity 
of  having  allotments  made  and  contracts  approved  in  season  for  next  winter'^  opera- 
tions ;  tbey  say  that  if  the  cutting  and  sale  of  timber  on  the  reservations  be  sus- 
pended they  will  have  nothing  to  do  next  winter,  and  many  of  them  must  suffer  for 
foo<l  and  clothing ;  that  several  of  them  have  secured,  at  groat  expense,  horses  and 
oxen  to  work  in  the  woods  during  the  winter,  and  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  feed 
these  animals  unless  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  lumbering  ;  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  work  these  animals  will  be  sold  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost,  their  value  depend- 
ing chiefly  upon  the  work  of  hauling  the  product  of  the  forest  to  the  landings,  whence 
they  are  shipped  by  rail  and  water  to  distant  parts.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  these  statements.  It  is  clear  that  unless  these  Indians  are  able  to  ob- 
tain employment  during  the  coming  winter  as  they  have  been  accustomed  for  several 
years,  many  of  them  must  be  supported  by  the  Government  or  they  will  perish  for 
want  of  food. 

Special  report  was  made  upon  the  snbject  August  13,  1889,  with 
which  the  following  draft  of  rules  and  regulations  was  submitted : 

(1)  Any  Indian  holding  a  patent  for  land,  or  whose  allotment  has  been  approved 
by  the  President,  may  sell  the  pine  timber  on  such  land,  and  any  responsible  con- 
tractor may  purchase  the  same,  the  price  y>er  1,000  feet  to  be  mutually  agreed  npon 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

(2)  All  contracts  must  be  properly  executed,  and,  accompanied  by  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient bond  with  two  or  more  approved  sureties,  be  filed  with  the  Indian  agent  in 
time  for  their  receipt  in  the  Indian  Office  on  or  before  September  15,  1889. 

(3)  No  operations  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  as  to  any  tract  an  til  the  contractor 
is  notified  that  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  timber  on  such  tract  has  been  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(4)  Any  cutting  of  timber  on  lands  not  covered  .by  approved  contracts  will  be  re- 
garded as  willful  trespass,  and  the  offender  prosecuted  under  section  5388  of  the  Re- 
yised  Statutes. 

(5)  In  the  final  settlement  under  the  contracts,  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  ad- 
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Tances  to  any  Indian,  nnlesB  snch  advances  are  made  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reBervation  to  which  the  Indian  belongs. 

(t))  In  case  the  amonnt  due  any  Indian  at  the  close  of  the  logging  season  exceeds 
the  sum  of  $300,  the  contractor  will  le  required  to  pay  t^e  amount  so  doe  to  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  deposit  in  some  national  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  In- 
dian to  whom  it  is  due,  with  condition  that  the  money  is  to  be  drawn  out  only  npoa 
check  signed  by  such  Indian,  and  countersigned  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent, 
unless  special -exception  be  made  by  the  Indian  Office. 

(7)  All  contracts  must  be  in  form  as  prescribed  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  all  provis- 
ions thereof,  including  that  which  requiies  the  employment  of  Indian  labor  on  equal 
terms,  whenever  suitable,  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

(8)  Approval  of  any  contract  will  be  subject  to  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations. 

These  rales  aud  regalations  are  designed  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Traders,  as  expressed  in  the  following  res- 
olntion  adopted  Aiignst  10,  1888 : 

That  no  further  sales  from  pine  timber  from  allotted  lands  should  be  allowed  until 
after  rules  and  regulations  specifically  and  accurately  defining  and  prescribing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  sales,  and  adequately  protecting  the  Indians  both  dur- 
ing The  making  and  the  performance  of  the  contracts,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
money  received  from  such  contracts,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  publicly  promulgated. 

In  the  event  of  th^  approval  of  these  rales  and  regulations  by  the 
Department,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  very  extensive  operations  will 
be  conducted  during  the  coming  season,  as  but  little  timber  is  left  on 
the  allotted  Idnds. 

The  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  timber  on  the  unallotted  lands 
of  these  reservations,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  the  lands  themselves, 
is  an  important  question  that  should  be  considered  during  the  ooming 
session  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as  may  be  reqaired 
to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

The  correspondence  on  file  and  of  record  in  this  office  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  timber  operations  at  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  from  their  com- 
mencement in  1882  to  February  9, 1889,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Traders.  [Senate  Eeport  No.  2710,  Fif- 
tieth Congress,  second  session.] 

Oreen  Bay  Agency. — At  the  time  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Office  was 
submitted  to  the  Department  the  honorable  Secretary  had  refused  to  al- 
low Indians  to  market  dead  and  down  timber  from  reservations  the  title  to 
which  is  in  the  United  States,  basing  his  action  on  an  opinion  of  the 
Attorney -General  that  such  logging  was  not  authorized  by  existing  law. 
In  that  rei>ort  it  was  stated  that  the  necessary  steps  would  be  taken -at 
an  early  day  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  so  that 
legal  authority  might  be  obtained  for  the  marketing  of  this  grade  of 
timber  from  all  Indian  reservations  established  by  law. 

Therefore,  under  the  date  of  January  7,  1889,  a  full  report  was  made 
by  this  office  to  the  Department  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the 
Menomonees,  their  past  logging  operations,  the  excellent  use  they 
had  hitherto  made  of  the  proceeds,  their  dependence  on  the  sale  of 
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this  class  of  timber  for  remunerative  labor,  the  perishable  nature  of 
this  property,  and  the  great  and  irreparable  injury  they  would  suffer 
by  being  denied  the  right  to  continue  this  work.  It  was  alsoexplained 
that  several  other  tribes  would  suffer  in  a  similar  manner  if  this  right 
was  denied  to  them,  and  earnest  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
whole  subject  be  laid  before  Congress  with  the  hope  that  early  and 
favorable  action  would  be  taken. 

Upon  the  urgent  representations  made  by  the  Secretary  in  his  annual 
report,  and  in  compliance  with  this  request,  Congress  passed  the  fol- 
lowing act,  which  was  approved  February  16,  1889  (25  Stat.,  673) : 

Be  it  enacted  hij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaeniatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  iuisemhledf  That  the  PresideuD  of  the  Uuited  States  may  from  year  to  year, 
in  hin  discretion,  under  s^ch  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  authorize  the  Indians 
residing  on  reservations  or  allotments  the  fee  of  which  remains  in  the  United  States 
to  fell,  cnt,  remove,  sell,  or' otherwise  dispose  of  dead  timber  standing  or  fallen  on 
snch  reservation  or  allotment  for  the  sole  benefit  of  such  Indian  or  Indians.  But 
whenever  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  timber  has  been  killed,  girdled, 
or  otherwise  injured  for  the  purpose  of.  its  sale  under  this  act,  then  in  that  case  such 
authority  shall  not  be  granted. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  office,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1889,  recommended  to  the  Department  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  grant  the  Menomonees  the  privilege  of  marketing  their 
dead  timber,  and  explained  that  the  Indians  had  never  been  accused  of 
burning,  girdling,  or  otherwise  injuring  the  timber  on  their  reservations 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it  as  dead  timber,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  do  so,  as  they  know  that  green  timber 
is  much  more  valuable  than  dead  timber,  and  they  believe  that  at  no 
very  distant  day  they  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  sale  of  all  the  timber 
which  they  own ;  and  tbat,  moreover,  if  such  bad  faith  on  their  part  was 
feared,  it  could  l>e  effectually  prevented  by  prescribing  suitable  regula- 
tions under  which  alone  they  would  be  allowed  to  engage  in  logging. 

In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  the  President,  under  date 
of  March  2  and  8, 1889,  granted  the  necessary  authority  for  the  Menomo- 
nees to  market  their  dead  and  down  timber  under  the  following  regula- 
tions, viz. : 

(1)  That  each  Menomonee  who  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  dead  and 
down  timber  on  their  reservation  during  the  current  year,  provide  his  own  logging 
outfit  and  supplies. 

(2)  No  one  to  be  allowed  to  log  wlio  has  children  of  school  age  not  attending  school 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  each  year,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  their  agent,  some  good 
reiftson  exists  in  special  cases,  which  are  sufficient  to  exempt  particular  persons  from 
this  requirement;  otherwise,  every  Indian  on  the  reservation  not  well  employed, 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  no  favoritism  shall 
be  shown  by  the  agent  in  his  management  of  the  business. 

(3)  A  reliable  and  otherwise  properly  qualified  white  man  to  be  detailed,  if  any 
such  can  be  spared  from  the  agency  employ^  force,  or  if  no  regular  agency  employ^ 
is  available,  then  to  be  appointed  by  authority  of  the  Department  and  to  be  paid  a 
reasonable  salary  from  the  proceeds  of  the  logs,  for  such  time  as  services  may  be  act- 
ually necessary,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go  into  the  woods  with  the  loggers,  and  sn- 
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perintend  and  direct  their  labors,  to  the  end  that  no  green  or  growing  timber  may  be 
cat,  and  that  no  live  trees  are  damaged  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  die, 
that  they  may  be  marketed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  question. 

(4)  One-half  of  the  cost  of  scaling  to  be  paid  for  by  the  loggers  and  one-half  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  logs. 

(5)  The  logs  shall  be  cut  and  banked  or  otherwise  made  ready  for  sale  at  such 
place  or  places  and  in  such  manner  as  the  agent  shall  direct,  and  shall  be  sold  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  in  such  lots  as  shall  be  most  expedient,  and  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  agent,  for  cash,  after  at  least  two  weeks'  notice  by  publica- 
tion in  newspapers  at  the  place  where  the  usual  markets  for  logs  exist,  and  where 
best  calculated  to  give  notice ;  also  by  such  other  means  as  shall  give  greatest  pub- 
licity. 

(6)  No  sale  of  the  logs  to  be  valid,  until  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

(7)  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  logs  to  go  to 
the  stumpage  or  poor  fund  of  the  tribe,  from  which  the  old,  sick,  and  otherwise 
helpless  are  supported  and  their  hospital  maintained. 

(8)  All  expenses,  such  as  advertising,  telegraphing,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  scaling, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sale,  for  the  stumpage  or  poor  fund,  to 
be  first  deducted,  and  the  net  proceeds  remaining,  to  be  divided  and  paid  by  the 
agent  to  the  individuals  or  companies  of  the  tribe  in  exact  proportion  to  the  scale  of 
the  logs  banked  by  each. 

Unfortunately  this  authority  was  received  too  late  in  the  season  for 
any  logging  to  be  done  thereunder;  but  the  Menomonees  were  not  alto- 
gether idle  during  the  winter,  for,  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on 
the  subject,  they  are  entitled  to  clear  land  on  their  reservation  for  pur- 
poses of  cultivation.  They  accordingly  turned  their  attention  to  that 
work,  and  when  spring  opened  they  had  on  the  banks  of  the  Oconto  and 
Wolf  Rivers  over  eighteeq  million  feet  ready  for  sale. 

As  this  had  been  growing  timber  when  cut,  the  manner  of  its  sale  was 
not  necessarily  governed  by  the  regulations  ])rescribed  by  the  President 
in  regard  to  dead  and  down  timber.  Therefore,  believing  that  better 
prices  and  a  more  satisfactory  sale  could  be  secured  by  advertising  for 
sealed  bids  to  be  accompanied  by  certified  checks  of  $500  each,  this 
mode  of  sale  was  adopted,  very  fair  prices  wei'e  obtained,  and  the  In- 
dians were  well  pleased  with  the  result. 

The  season's  work  netted  the  Indians  more  than  $138,000,  after  all 
expenses  had  been  pai<l,  and  after  10  per  centum  of  the  gross  proceeds 
(over  $15,000)  had  been  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  their  stumpage  or  poor  fund. 

At  the  outset  very  clear  and  imperative  instructions  were  given  the 
agent  to  see  that  the  law  was  not  evaded,  and  that  not  an  acre  should 
be  thus  cleared  without  a  bona  fide  intention  of  cultivating  the  same. 
But  fears  were  entertained  by  this  ofiice  that  more  of  this  timber  had 
been  cut  than  was  actually  necessary  to  clear  land  for  cultivation,  and 
therefore  a  special  Indian  agent  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  reserva* 
tion  and  to  make  a  careful  and  thorough  investigation. 

He  rei)orted  in  substance  that  after  having  spent  several  days  in  goinj^ 
over  the  ground  from  house  to  house,  he  was  much  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  work  done,  the  progress  made  in  farming,  and  the  other  evidenees  of 
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civilization  which  were  directly  traceable  to  the  permission  granted  the 
Indians  to  sell  their  surplns  timber ;  that  their  best  land,  indeed  almost 
all  that  is  fit  for  cnltivation,  is  still,  or  has  been  nntil  very  lately,  covered 
with  timber;  that  they  had  cleared  in  good  faith  abont  600  acres,  which 
was  all  being  cultivated,  some  promising  a  good  crop  for  this  season,  the 
balance  being  cleared  from  brash,  etc.,  and  prepared  as  fast  as  possible 
for  seeding  this  fall;  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Indians  wonld 
be  allowed  to  continjae  this  work  until  they  should  have  cleared  of  tim- 
ber as  much  of  this  arable  land  as  they  can  cultivate. 

All  reports  agree  that  the  Indians  make  fully  as  good  use  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  logs  as  would  any  white  community.  After  paying  for 
their  supplies  they  expend  the  greater  part  of  what  is  left  in  the  pur- 
chase of  wagons,  harness,  stock,  seeds,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  in  the  repair,  improvement,  and  erection  of  dwelling-houses. 

In  compliance  with  their  request,  the  President,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 20, 1889,  authorized  the  Menomonees  to  bauk,  for  sale,  dead  and 
down  timber  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Oneida  Indians,  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  agency  a(| 
the  Menomonees,  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  market  dead  and  down 
timber  from  their  reservation  this  winter,  but  the  agent  advises  against 
it  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  reason  being  that  it  might  compli- 
cate the  work  now  in  progress  of  allotting  to  them  their  land  in  sever- 
alty. 

Very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob, 

Oppiob  op  Indian  Appaibs, 
•        Washington,  December  1, 1889. 

Sib  :  I  respectfally  sabmit  herewith  a'  supplement  to  the  foregoing 
report,  in  which  I  have  outlined  a  plan  for  Indian  edaoation.  When 
the  regular  annual  report  of  this  office.was  submitted,  I  had  not  at  hand 
the  data  necessary  for  formulating  such  a  plan  and  hence  could  not 
present  it  at  that  time.  This  plan,  of  course,  is  subject  to  modifications, 
as  experience  may  show  them  to  be  desirable. 
.  Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  MOBGAN, 

Commissioner. 
The  Seobetaby  op  the  Inxebiob. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  INDIANS. 

aENEBAL  PBINOIPLES. 

The  American  Indians,  not  including  the  so-called  Indians  of  Alaska,, 
are  supposed  to  number  about  250,000,  and  to  have  a  school  population 
(six  to  sixteen  years)  of  perhaps  50,000.  If  we  exclude  the  five  civilized 
tribes  which  provide  for  the  education  of  their  own  children  and  the 
BTew  York  Indians,  who  are  provided  for  by  that  State,  the  number  of 
Indians  of  school  age  to  be  educated  by  the  Government  does  not  ex- 
ceed 36,000,  of  whom  15,000  were  enrolled  in  schools  last  year,  leaving 
but  21,000  to  be  provided  with  school  privileges. 

These  people  are  separated  into  numerous  tribes,  and  differ  very 
widely  in  their  language,  religion,  native  characteristics,  and  modes  of 
life.  Some  are  very  ignorant  and  degraded,  living  an  indolent  and. 
brutish  sort  of  life,  while  others  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civ* 
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ilization,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  their  white  neighbors.  Any  gen- 
eralizations regarding  these  people  mnst,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  any  particular  tribe  with  such  modifications  as  its  peculiar 
place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  warrants.  It  is  certainly  true,  how- 
ever,  that  as  a  mass  the  Indians  are  far  below  the  whites  of  this  coun- 
try in  their  general  intelligence  and  mode  of  living.  They  enjoy  very 
few  of  the  comforts,  and  almost  none  of  the  luxuries,  which  are  the 
pride  and  boast  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.     . 

When  we  speak  of  the  education  of  the  Indians,  we  mean  that  com- 
prehensive system  of  training  and  instruction  which  will  convert  them 
into  American  citizens,  put  within  their  reach  the  blessings  which  the 
rest  of  us  enjoy,  and  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  white 
man  on  his  own  ground  and  with  his  own  methods.  Education  is  to  be 
the  medium  through  which  the  rising  generation  of  Indians  are  to  be 
brought  into  fraternal  and  harmonious  relationship  with  their  white 
fellow-citizens,  and  with  them  enjoy  the  sweets  of  refined  homes,  the 
delight  of  social  intercourse,  the  emoluments  of  commerce  and  trade, 
the  advantages  of  travel,  together  with  the  pleasures  that  come  from 
iterature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  the  solace  and  stimulus  afiforded 
by  a  true  religion. 

That  such  a  great  revolution  for  these  people  is  possible  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  to  those  who  have  watched  with  an  intelligent 
interest  the  work  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  hindrances  and  dis- 
couragements, has  been  accomplished  for  them  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that,  under  a  wise  system  of  education, 
carefully  administered,  the  condition  of  this  whole  people  can  be  radi- 
cally improved  in  a  single  generation. 

Under  the  peculiar  relations  which  the  Indians  sustain  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  responsibility  for  their  education 
rests  primarily  and  almost  wholly  upon  the  nation.  This  grave  respon- 
sibility, which  has  now  been  practically  assumed  by  the  Government, 
must  be  borne  by  it  alone.  It  can  not  safely  or  honorably  either  shirk 
it  or  delegate  it  to  any  other  party.  The  task  is  not  by  any  means  an 
herculean  one.  The  entire  Indian  school  population  is  less  than  that  of 
Bhode  Island.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  now  one  of  the 
richest  on  the- face  of  the  earth,  with  an  overflowing  Treasury,  has  at 
its  command  unlimited  means,  and  can  undertake  and  complete  this 
work  without  feeling  it  to  be  in  any  degree  a  burden.  Although  very 
imperfect  in  its  details,  and  needing  to  be  modified  and  improved  in 
many  particulars,  the  preseut  system  of  schools  is  capable,  under  wise 
direction,  of  accomplishing  all  that  can  be  desired. 

In  order  that  the  Government  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  the  education  of  the  Indians,  certain  things  are  desirable,  indeed,  I 
might  say  necessary,  viz : 

First.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  at  an  early  day  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  entire  mass  of  Indian  school  children  and  youth. 
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To  resist  successfully  and  overcome  the  tremendous  downward  pressure 
of  inherited  prejudice  and  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  centuries,  noth- 
ing less  than  universal  education  should  be  attempted. 

Second  Whatever  steps  are  necessary  should  be  taken  to  place  these 
children  under  proper  educational  influences.  If,  under  any  circum- 
stances, compulsory  education  is  justifiable,  it  certainly  is  in  this  case. 
Education,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  is  the  Indians 
only  salvation.  With  it  they  will  become  honorable,  useful,  happy  citi- 
zens of  a  great  republic,  sharing  on  equal  terms  in  all  its  blessings. 
Without  it  they  are  doomed  either  to  destruction  or  to  hopeless  degra- 
dation. 

Third.  The  work  of  Indian  education  should  be  completely  system- 
atized. The  camp  schools,  agency  ^carding  schools,  and  the  great  in- 
dustrial schools  should  be  related  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected and  complete  whole.  So  far  as  possible  there  should  be  a  uni- 
form course  of  study,  similar  methods  of  instruction,  the  same  text- 
books, and  a  carefully  organized  and  well-understood  system  of  indus- 
trial training. 

Fourth.  The  system  should  be  conformed,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
common-school  system  now  universally  adopted  in  all  the  States.  It 
should  be  non-partisan,  non-sectarian.  The  teachers  and  employes 
should  be  appointed  only  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  their  quali- 
fications for  their  work.  They  should  have  a  stable  tenure  of  office, 
being  removed  only  for  cause.  They  should  receive  for  their  service 
wages  corresponding  to  those  paid  for  similar  service  in  the  public 
schools.  They  should  be  carefully  inspected  and  supervised  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  properly  qualified  superintendents. 

Fifth.  While,  for  the  present,  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  that 
kind  of  industrial  training  which  will  fit  the  Indians  to  earn  an  honest 
living  in  the  various  occupations  which  may  be  open  to  them,  ample  pro- 
vision should  also  be  made  for  that  general  literary  culture  which  the 
experience  of  the  whit.e  race  has  shown  to  be  the  very  essence  of  educa- 
tion. Especial  attention  should  be  directed  toward  giving  them  a  ready 
command  of  the  English  language.  To  this  end,  only  English  should 
be  allowed  to  be  spoken,  and  only  English-speaking  teachers  should 
be  employed  in  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Government. 

Sixth.  The  scheme  should  make  ample  provision  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  few  who  are  endowed  with  special  capacity  or  ambition, 
and  are  destined  to  leadership.  There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for 
this,  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  assimilated  Into  the  national  life. 

Seventh.  That  which  is  fundamental  in  all  this  is  the  recognition  of 
the  complete  manhood  of  the  Indians,  their  individualit}',  their  right  to 
be  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  accord  to  any  other  class  of  people.  They 
should  be  free  to  make  for  themselves  homes  wherever  they  will.  The 
reservation  system  is  an  anachronism  which  has  no  place  in  our  modern 
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civilization.  The  Indian  youth  should  be  instructed  in  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  duties  as  American  citizens ;  should  be  taught  to  love 
the  American  flag ;  should  be  imbued  with  a  genuine  patriotism,  and 
made  to  feel  that  the  United  States,  and  not  some  paltry  reservation,  is 
their  home.  Those  charged  with  their  education  should  constantly 
strive  to  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  independence,  self-reliance,  and 
self-respect. 

Eighth.  Those  educated  in  the  large  industrial  boarding-schools 
should  not  be  returned  to  the  camps  against  their  will,  but  shoald  be 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  choose  their  own  vocations,  and 
contend  for  the  prizes  of  life  wherever  the  opportunities  are  most  favor- 
able. Education  should  seek  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes,  and  not 
their  segregation.  They  should  be  educated,  not  as  Indians,  but  as 
Americans.  In  shcfrt,  the  public  school  should  do  for  them  what  it  is 
so  successfully  doing  for  all  the  other  races  in  this  country,  assimilate 
them. 

Ninth.  The  work  of  education  should  begin  with  them  while  they  are 
young  and  susceptible,  and  should  continue  until  habits  of  industry  and 
love  of  learning  have  taken  the  place  of  indolence  and  indifiference. 
One  of  the  chief  defects  which  have  heretofore  characterized  the  eflforts 
made  for  their  education  has  been  the  failure  to  carry  them  far  enough, 
so  that  they  might  compete  successfully  with  the  white  youth,  who  have 
enjoyed  the  far  greater  advantages  of  our  own  system  of  education. 
Higher  education  is  even  more  essential  to  them  than  it  is  for  white 
children. 

Tenth.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  bring  together  in  the  large 
boarding-schools  members  of  as  many  difi*erent  tribes  as  possible,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  tribal  antagonism  and  to  generate  in  them  a  feel- 
ing of  common  brotherhood  and  mutual  respect.  Wherever  practicable, 
they  should  be  admitted  on  terms  of  equality  into  the  public  schools, 
where,  by  daily  contact  with  white  children,  they  may  learn  to  respect 
them  and  become  respected  in  turn.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  Indians  shall  have  all  taken  up  their 
lands  in  severalty  and  have  become  American  citizens,  there  will  cease 
to  be  any  necessity  for  Indian  schools  maintained  by  the  Government. 
The  Indians,  where  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  unite  with  their  white 
neighbors,  will  maintain  their  own  schools. 

Eleventh.  Coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  the  surest  and  perhaps  only 
way  in  which  the  Indian  women  can  be  lifted  out  of  that  position  of 
servility  and  degradation  which  most  of  them  now  occupy^on  to  a  plane 
where  their  husbands  and  the  men  generally  will  treat  them  with  the 
same  gallantry  and  respect  which  is  accorded  to  their  more  favored  white 
sisters. 

Twelfth.  The  happy  results  already  achieved  at  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  so-called  *'  outing  system,"  which  consists  in 
placing  Indian  pupils  in  white  familes  where  they  are  taught  the  ordi- 
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nary  routine  of  bonsekeeping,  farming,  etc.,  and  are  brought  into  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  highest  type  of  American  rural  life,  suggests 
the  wisdom  of  a  large  extension  of  the  system.  B^^  this  means  they 
acquire  habits  of  in<lustry,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  civilized  life, 
a  sense  of  independence,  enthusiasm  for  home,  and  the  practical  ability 
to  earn  their  own  living.  This  system  has  in  it  the  "promise  and  the 
potency"  of  their  complete  emancipation. 

Thirteenth.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  addition  to  all 
of  the  work  here  outlined  as  belonging  to  the  Government  for  the 
education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  there  will  be  requisite  the 
influence  of  the  home,  the  Sabbath-school,  the  church,  and  religious 
institutions  of  learning.  There  will  be  urgent  need  of  consecra^pd  mis- 
sionary work  and  liberal  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals and  religious  organizations  in  behalf  of  these  people.  Christian 
schools  and  colleges  have  already  been  established  for  them  by  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and  others  will  doubtless  follow.  But  just  as  the  work  of 
the  public  schools  is  supplemented  in  the  States  by  Christian  agencies, 
so  will  the  work  of  Indian  education  by  the  Government  be  supple- 
mented by  the  same  agencies.  There  need  be  no  conflict  and  no  un- 
seemly rivalry.  The  Indians,  like  any  other  class  of  citizens,  will  be 
free  to  patronize  those  schools  which  they  believe  to  be  best  adapted 
to  their  purpose. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  present  three  general  classes  or  kinds  of  Government 
schools — the  so-called  industrial  training  school,  the  reservation  board- 
ing-school, and  the  camp  or  day  school.  There  is  for  these  schools  no 
established  course  of  study,  no  order  of  exercises.  The  teachers  do  as 
the  Israelites  did  in  the  daysof  the  judges — "  each  one  that  which  seems 
right  in  his  own  eyes.''  The  schools  sustain  no  necessary  relation  to 
each  other.  There  is  no  system  of  promotion  or  of  transfer  from  one 
school  to  another  One  of  the  most  obvious  needs  of  the  hour  is  to  mark 
out  clearly  the  work  of  the  schools  and  to  bring  the  different  grades 
into  organic  relationship. 

Assuming  that  the  Government  should  furnish  to  the  Indian  children, 
who  look  directly  to  it  for  preparation  for  citizenship,  an  education  equiv- 
alent to  that  provided  by  the  several  States  for  the  children  under  their 
care,  the  problem  is  greatly  simplified.  The  high  school  is  now  almost 
universally  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  common-school  system. 
There  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States  about  1,200  of  them,  with 
an  enrollment  of  120,000.  These  "people's  colleges"  are  found  every- 
where, in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  country  i)laces  from  Maine  to 
Oregon.  Colorado  and  other  new  States  rival  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  communities  in  the  munificence  of  their  provision  for 
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high-school  education  of  their  youth.  A  Uigii-school  education  at  pub. 
lie  expense  is  now  offered  to  the  great  mass  of  youth  of  every  race  aud 
condition  except  the  Indian.  The  foreigner  has  the  same  privilege  as 
those  "native  and  to  the  manor  born.'^  The  poor  man's  child  has  an 
equal  chance  with  the  children  of  the  rich.  Even  the  negroes  of  the 
South  have  free  entrance  to  these  beneficent  institutions.  Th^  Gov- 
ernment, for  its  own  protection  and  for  the  sake  ©f  its  own  honor, 
should  offer  to  the  Indian  boys  aud  girls  a  fair  opportunity  to  equip 
themselves  as  well  for. citizenship  and  the  struggle  for  life  that  citizen- 
ship brings,  as  the  average  boys  and  girls  of  the  other  races  with  w^hom 
they  must  compete. 

What  then  should  an  Indian  high  school  be  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand. 
An  Indian  high  school  should  be  substantially  what  any  other  high 
school  should  be.     It  should  aim  to  do  four  things: 

First.  The  chief  thing  in  all  education  is  the  development  of  character, 
the  formation  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  To  this  end  the  whole 
course  of  training  should  be  fairly  saturated,  with  moral  ideas,  fear  of 
God,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  ;  love  of  truth  and  fidelity  to 
duty  ;  i)ersonal  purity,  philanthropy,  and  jjatriotism.  Self-respect  and 
independence  are  cardinal  virtues,  and  aio  indispensable  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  freedom  and  the  discharge  of  the  iluties  of 
American  citizenship.  The  Indian  high  schools  should  be  schools  for 
the  calling  into  exercise  of  those  noble  traits  of  character  which  are 
common  to  humanitj^  and  are  shared  by  the  red  children  of  the  forevSt 
and  plain  as  well  as  by  the  children  of  the  white  man. 

Second.  Another  great  aim  of  the  high  school  is  to  put  the  student 
into  right  relations  with  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Every  intelligent 
human  being  needs  to  have  command  of  his  own  powers,  to  be  able  to 
observe,  read,  think,  act.  He  has  use  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  civics,  and  a 
fair  mastery  of  his  own  language,  such  as  comes  from  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
prolonged  practice  in  English  composition. 

The  Indian  needs,  especially,  that  liberalizing  infiuence  of  the  high 
school  which  breaks  the  shackles  of  his  tribal  provincialism,  brink's 
him  into  sympathetic  relationship  with  all  that  is  good  in  society  and 
in  history,  and  awakens  aspirations  after  a  full  participation  in  the  best 
fruits  of  modern  civilization. 

The  high  school  should  lift  the  Indian  students  on  to  so  high  a  plan<^ 
of  thought  and  aspiration  as  to  render  the  life  of  the  camp  intolerable 
to  them.  If  they  return  to  the  reservations,  it  should  be  to  carve  out 
for  themselves  a  home,  and  to  lead  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  a  l)<*t- 
ter  mode  of  living.  Their  training  should  be  so  thorough,  and  their 
characters  so  formed,  that  they  will  not  be  dragged  down  by  the  hea- 
thenish life  of  the  camp.  The  Indian  high  school  rightly  conducteil  will 
be  a  gateway  out  from  the  desolation  of  the  reservation  int'i  assimila- 
tion with  our  national  life. .  It  should  awaken  the  aspiration  fora  home 
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amoug  civilized  people,  and  offer  such  an  equipment  as  will  make  the 
de«ire  prophetic  of  fulfillment. 

Third.  The  high  school,  which  standing  at  the  apex  of  the  common- 
school  system  and  offering  all  that  the  mass  of  youth  of  any  class  can 
receive,  offers  to  the  few  ambitious  and  aspiring  a  preparation  for  uni- 
versity culture.  The  high  school,  even  in  some  of  the  newer  States, 
l)repares  for  college  those  who  have  special  aptitudes  and  lofty  ambi- 
tion. 

Several  Indian  boys  have  already  pursued  a  college  course  and  others 
are  in  course  of  preparation.  There  is  an  urgent  need  among  them  for 
a  class  of  leaders  of  thought,  lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  teachers, 
editors,  statesmen,  and  men  of  letters.  Very  few  Indian  boys  and  girls, 
perhaps,  will  desire  a  college  education,  but  those  few  will  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  their  fellows.  There  is  in  the  Indian  the  same  di- 
versity of  endowment  and  the  same  high  order  of  talent  that  the  other 
races  possess,  and  it  waits  only  the  touch  of  culture  and  the  favoring 
opportunity  for  ekercise  to  manifest  itself.  Properly  educated,  the 
Indians  will  constitute *a  valuable  and  worthy  element  in  our  cosmopol- 
itan nationality.  The  Indian  high  school  should  offer  an  opportmiiry 
for  the  few  to  rise  to  any  station  for  which  nature  has  endowed  them, 
and  should  remove  the  reproach  of  injustice  in  withholding  from  the 
Indian  what  is  so  freely  offered  to  all  others. 

Fourth.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  mass  of  Indian 
children,  they  are  ho^meless  and  are  ignorant  of  those  simplest  arts  that 
make  home  possible.  Accordingly  the  Indian  high  school  must  be  a 
boarding  and  industrial  school,  where  the  students  can  be  trained  in 
the  hom<*Iy  duties  and  become  inured  to  that  toil  which  is  the  basis  ot 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  It  should  give  especial  prominence, 
as  is  now  doneMn  the  best  industrial  schools  for  white  youth,  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  structure,  care,  and  use  of  machinery.  Without  machinery 
the' Indians  will  be  hopeless  and  helpless  in  the  industrial  competition 
of  modem  life. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  initiated  into  the  laws  of  the  great  natural 
forces,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  in  their  api>lication  to  the  arts  and  appli- 
ances of  civilized  life. 

The  course  of  study  should  extend  over  a  period  of  five  years,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  time  for  the  industrial  work,  and  opportunity  for  a 
review  of  the  common  branches,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography 
Special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  thoroughness  of  work,  so  that  the 
students  may  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  thrown  into  competition 
with  students  of  like  grade  in  similar  schools  for  other  children. 

The  plant  for  each  institution  should  include  necessary  buildings  for 
dormitories,  school-rooms,  laboratories,  shops,  hospital,  gymnasium,  etc., 
with  needed  apparatus  and  library,  and  an  ample  quantity  of  good 
farming  land,  with  the  necessary  buildiugs.'stock,  and  machinery. 
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Tbe  schools  should  be  located  in  the  midst  of  a  farming  community, 
remote  from  reservations,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  railroads  and  some 
thriving  village  or  city.  The  students  would  thus  be  free  from  the  great 
downpull  of  the  camp,  and  be  able  to  mingle  with  the  civilized  people 
that  surround  them,  and  to  particiimte  in  their  civilization. 

The  teachers  should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  adap- 
tation to  the  work,  should  receive  a  compensation  equivalent  to  that 
paid  for  like  service  in  white  schools  of  same  grade,  and  should  have 
a  stable  tenure  of  office. 

The  number  of  these  schools  that  will  be  ultimately  required  can  not 
be  determined  accurately  without  more  experience.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  can  be  profitably  educated  in  high  schools  is  not  large,  but 
is  growing  larger  year  by  year.  It  may  be  best  for  the  present  to 
develop  a  high-school  department  in  say  three  schools.  Those  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  Chemawa  (near  Salem),  Oregon,  can 
readily  do  so.  Indeed,  high-school  classes  have  already  been  formed 
and  are  now  at  work.  In  the  future  the  schools  at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  and 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  can  be  added  to  the  others,  making  a  group  <»t 
five  high  schools,  admirably  located  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  great 
body  of  Indians.  Their  graduates  will  supply  a  body  of  trained  men 
and  women  comj>etent  for  leadershij). 

The  cost  of  maintaining  thcK^e  schools  will  depend  upon  the  number 

« 

of  pupils  provided  for.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  cap- 
ita, the  sum  now  paid  at  several  places,  will  probably  be  ample.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  the  sum  of  $80,000  was  appropriated  for 
Carlisle,  and  $85,000  for  Haskell  Institute.  *It  would  be  easy  to  carry 
into  successful  operation  the  plan  here  outlined  by  an  amiual  outlay  of 
$100,000  for  each  school,  which  is  a  very  small  a<lvance  over  the  pres- 
ent appropriation. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

As  the  large  mass  of  Indian  youth  who  are  to  be  educated  will  never 
get  beyond  the  grammar  grade,  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  make 
these  schools  as  efficient  as  possible.  The  studies  should  be  such  as 
are  ordinarily  pursued  in  similar  white  schools,  with  such  modifications 
as  experience  may  suggest. 

Among  the  ])oints  that  may  properly  receive  speciiil  attention  are  the 
following: 

(1)  The  schools  should  be  organized  and  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  accustom  the  juipils  to  systenjatic  habits.  The  i>eriodsof  rising  and 
retiring,  the  hours  for  meals,  times  lor  study,  recitation,  work  and  play 
should  all  be  fixed  and  adhered  to  with  great  punctiliousness.  The 
irregularities  of  camp  life.  \v»-'.»'  -•  *Ik.  type  of  all  tribal  life,  should 
give  way  to  the  nu'thodici^  iaily  routine. 

(2)  '•Li':  rwjUTiie  cf  the  m1  to  devolo)>  h.ibits  of  seU* 
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directed  toil,  either  with  brain  or  hand,  in  profitable  labor  or  useful 
study.  The  pupils  muRt  be  taught  the  marvelous  secret  of  diligence 
The  consciousness  of  power  springing  from  the  experience  of  "  bringing 
things  to  pass"  by  their  own  efforts  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  new 
career  of  earnest  endeavor  and  worthy  attainment.  When  the  Indian 
children  shall  have  acquired  a  taste  for  study  and  a  love  for  work  the 
day  of  their  redemption  will  be  at  hand. 

During  the  grammar  period  of  say  five  years,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  giving  to  the  girls  a  fair  knowledge  of  and  prac- 
tical experience  \\^  all  common  household  duties,  such  as  cooking,  sew- 
ing, laundry  work,  etc.,  and  the  boys  may  acquire  an  acquaintance  with 
farming,  gardening,  care  of  stock,  etc.  Much  can  be  done  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  use  of  tools,  and  they  can  learn  something  of  the  prac- 
tical work  of  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe-making,  etc.  Labor  should 
cease  to  be  repulsive,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  honorable  and  at- 
tractive. The  homely  virtue  of  economy  should  be  em[)hasized.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  to  msike  the  most  of  everything,  and  to  save  whatever 
can  be  of  use.  Waste  is  wicked.  The  farm  should  be  made  to  yield 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the  children  should  be  instructed 
and  employed  in  the  care  of  poultry,  bees,  etc.,  and  in  utilizing  to  the 
utmost  whatever  is  supplied  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Government  or 
furnished  by  the  bounties  of  nature.  * 

(3)  All  the  appointments  and  employments  of  the  school  should  be 
such  as  to  render  the  children  familiar  with  the  forms  and  usages  of 
civilized  life.  Personal  cleanliness,  care  of  health,  politeness,  and  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  should  be  inculcated.  School-rooms  should 
be  supplied  with  pictures  of  civilized  life,  so  that  all  their  associations 
will  be  agreeable  and  attractive.  The  games  and  sports  should  be  such 
as  white  children  engage  in,  and  the  pupils  should  be  rendered  familiar 
with  the  songs  and  music  that  make  our  home  life  so  dear.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  period  particularly  that  it  will  be  possible  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  that  mutual  respect  that  lies  at  the  base 
of  a  happy  home  life,  and  of  social  purity.  Much  can  be  done  to  fix  the 
current  of  their  thoughts  in  right  channels  by  having  them  memorize 
choice  maxims  and  literary  gems,  in  which  inspiring  thoughts  and 
noble  sentiments  are  embodied. 

(4-)  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  a  fervent  patriotism  should  be 
awakened  in  their  minds.  The  stars  and  stripes  should  be  a  familiar 
object  in  every  Indian  school,  national  hymns  should  be  sung,  and  pa- 
triotic selections  be  reiul  and  recited.  They  should  be  taught  to  look 
upon  America  as  their  home  and  upon  the  United  States  Government 
as  their  friend  and  benefactor.  They  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
lives  of  great  and  good  men  and  women  in  American  history,  and  be 
taught  to  feel  a  pride  in  all  their  great  achievements.  They  should  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  the  "wrongs  of  the  Indians,^  and  of  the  injustice  of 
the  white  race.    If  their  unhappy  history  is  alluded  to  it  should  be  to 
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contrast  it  with  the  better  future  that  is  within  their  grasp.  The  new 
era  that  has  come  to  the  red  men  through  the  munificent  scheme  of 
education,  devised  for  and  offered  to  them,  should  be  the  means  of 
awakening  loyalty  to  the  Government,  gratitude  to  the  nation,  and 
hopefulness  for  themselves. 

Everything  should  be  done  to  arouse  the  feeling  that  they  are  Ameri- 
cans having  common  rights  and  privileges  with  their  fellows.  It  is  more 
profitable  to  instruct  them  as  to  their  duties  and  obligations,  than  as  to 
their  wrongs.  One  of  the  prime  elements  in  their  education  should  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  iiovernment  under  which  they  live. 
The  meaning  of  elections,  the  significance  of  the  ballot,  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  trial  by  jury — all  should  be  explained  to  them  in  a  familiar  way. 

(5)  A  simple  system  of  wage-earning,  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  sav- 
ings, with  debit  and  credit  scrupulously  kept,  will  go  far  towards  teach- 
ing the  true  value  of  money,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  thrift,  which 
are  the  beginnings  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  •  Every  pupil  should  know 
something  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  business,  and  be  familiar  with  all  the 
common  standards  of  weights  and  measures. 

(6)  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  teach  them  that  their  futnre  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  their  own  exertions,  character,  and  endeavors. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  what  they  earn.  In  the  sweat  of  their  faces 
must  they  eat  bread.  They  must  stand  or  fall  as  men  and  wohien,  not 
as  Indians.  Society  will  reco'gnize  in  them  whatever  is  good  and  true, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  ask  for  more.  If  they  persist  in  remaining 
savages  the  world  will  treat  them  as  such,  and  justly  bo.  Their  only 
hope  of  good  treatment  is  in  deserving  it.  They  must  win  their  way 
in  life  just  as  other  people  do,  by  hard  work,  virtuous  conduct,  and 
thrift.  Nothing  can  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  toil,  and  they 
should  be  inured  to  it  as  at  the  same  time  a  stern  condition  of  success 

*  in  life's  struggle,  and  as  one  of  life's  privileges  that  brings  with  it  its 
own  reward. 

(7)  All  this  will  be  of  little  worl/h  without  a  higher  order  of  moral 
train  ill  g.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  should  be  of  the  high- 
est character.  Precept  and  example  should  combine  to  mold  their 
char  icters  into  right  conformity  to  the  highest  attainable  standards. 
The  school  itself  should  be  an  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  civilization. 

The  plant  required  for  a  grammar  school  should  include  suitable  dor- 
mitories, school  buildings,  and  shops,  and  a  farm  with  all  needed  ap- 
pointments. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  it  will  V)e  approximately  $175  per  capita  per 
annum. 

The  final  number  and  location  of  these  schools  can  be  ascertained  only 
after  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the  whole  fiehl.  At  present  the 
schools  at  Chiloceo,  in  the  Indian  Territory;  Albuquerque,  N,  Mex.; 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. ;  and  Genoa,  Nebr.,  might  be  organized  as  gram- 
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mar  84'hool8.  The  completion  of  the  buildings  now  in  coarse  of  erec- 
tion at  Pierre,  S.  Dak. ;  Carson,  Nev. ;  and  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.;  will  add 
three  more  to  the  list.  It  will  doubtless  be  possible  at  no  distant  day 
to  organize  grammar  school  departments  in  not  less  than  twenty-five 
schools. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  foundation  work  of  Indian  education  must  be  in  the  primary 
schools.  They  must  to  a  large  degree  supply,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
lack  of  home  training.  Among  the  special  points  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  them,  are: 

(1)  Children  should  be  taken  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  before 
camp  life  has  made  an  indelible  stamp  upoD  them.  The  earlier  they 
can  be  brought  under  the  beneficent  influences  of  a  home  school,  the 
more  certain  will  the  current  of  their  young  lives  set  in  the  right 
direction. 

(2)  This  will  necessitate  locating  these  schools  not  too  far  away  from 
the  parents,  so  that  they  can  occasionally  visit  their  little  children, 
and  more  frequently  hear  from  them  and  know  of  their  welfare  and 
happiness. 

(3)  The  instruction  should  be  largely  oral  and  objective,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  simplified.  Those  who  teach  should  be  from  among 
those  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  kindergarten  culture  and  pri- 
mary methods  of  instruction.  Music  should  have  prominence,  and  the 
most  tireless  attention  should  be  given  to  training  in  manners  and  mor- 
als. No  pains  should  be  spared  to  insure  accuracy  and  fluency  in  the 
use  of  idiomatic  English. 

(4)  The  care  of  the  children  should  correspond  more  to  that  given  in 
a  *' Children's  Home''  than  to  that  of  an  ordinary  school.  The  games 
and  employments  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  little  children. 

The  final  number  and  location  of  these  schools  can  not  yet  be  fixed. 
Probably  fifty  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  near  future.  Many  of  the 
reservation  boarding  schools  now  in  operation  can  be  converted  into 
primary  schools. 

DAY  SCHOOLS.* 
•  * 

The  circle  of  Government  schools  will  be  corax)leted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  suflicieiit  number  of  day  schools  to  accommodate  all  whom 
it  is  not  practicable  to  educate  in  boarding  schools. 

It  is  believed  that  by  providing  a  home  for  a  white  family,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  day  school,  each  such  school  would  become  an  impressive 


•  Since  tliese  paraijrnphs  on  day  schools  were  written,  1  have  been  gratified  tolearu 
that  the  i»lan  thiiH  outlined  Hiihstantially  ajxrees  with  that  set  forth  by  the  late  Snper- 
intendent  of  Indian  Schools,  J.  M.  Hawortb,  in  hitf  annual  report,  dated  Sejiteuiber 
2r>,  l*^*^;?,  from  which  the  lollo\\in|;  is  an  extract: 

'*Tht  HJ'nii-hoardin;;  and  industrial  schcxd  referred  to  was  n'coininended  in  my  re- 
port of  October  last,  and  is  rej.eateil  here  with  renewed  reconnnoudatious  for  it« 
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object  lesson  to  the  Indians  of  the  white  man's  mode  of  living.  The 
man  might  give  instruction  in  farming,  gardening,  etc.,  the  woman  in 
cooking,  and  other  domestic  matters,  while  a  regular  teacher  could  per- 
form the  usual  school-room  duties. 

Pupils  from  these  schools  could  be  promoted  and  transferred  to  the 
higher  institutions.  ' 

These  day  schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools  are  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  the  successful  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  not  on  reservations.  They  will  help  to  edu- 
cate the  older  Indians  and  will  tend  so  to  alter  the  environment  and 
to  improve  the  public  sentiment  that  when  pupils  return  from  board- 
ing schools,  as  many  will  and  must,  they  will  find  sympathy  and  sup 
port  in  their  civilized  aspirations  and  efforts. 

The  scheme  thus  outlined  Qf  high,  grammar,  primary,  and  day  school 
work  is  necessarily  subject  to  such  modifications  and  adaptations  as  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  Indian  school  service  demand.  The  main 
point  insisted  upon  is  the  need  of  formulating  a  system  and  of  patting 
it  at  once  into  operation,  so  that  every  officer  and  employ  6  may  have  be- 
fore him  an  ideal  of  endeavor,  and  so  that  there  may  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  means  devoted  to  Indian  education. 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made,  and  a  few  years  of  intelligent 
work  will  reduce  to  successful  practice  what  now  is  presented  in  theory. 

adoption  at  some  of  the  agencies  where  best  adapted.  It  should  consist  of  a  foar- 
room  building,  providing  for  home  comforts  for  a  man  and  wife  and  a  teacher,  also  a 
school-room  accommodating  50  children.  A  midday  meal  should  be  provided  for  the 
school  by  regular  details  of  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  who  should  also 
visit  the  homes  of  the  Indians  living  in  that  neighborhood,  and  instruct  the  women 
in  household  duties.  The  man  should  have  charge  of  the  outside  work,  inclnding 
farming  and  the  care  of  stock,  in  which  he  should  instruct  the  boys  of  the  school; 
he  should  also  give  instruction  to  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  same 
branches;  the  teacher  to  have  charge  of  the  children  during  school  hours. 

''  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  buildiug,  utilizing  such  Indian  help  as  can  be 
done  to  advantage,  will  not  average  over  $2,000,  and  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
school,  including  the  pay  of  three  persons  and  necessary  provision  for  a  midday  meal, 
will  not  exceed  $3,.^00.  Of  course  this  provision  at  agencies  where  rations  are  issued 
can  be  taken  from  the  regulat  supplies  without  much  additional  cost.  This  plan  it 
is  believed  will  take  the  place  of  additional  boarding-schools  at  agencies  where  the 
present  facilities  aro  much  too  small  to  accommodate  the  school  population.  Twenty 
new  buildings  of  this  character  are  recommended  for  construct  ion,  to  be  divided 
among  the  Sionx,  Navajo,  Kiowa  and  Comanche,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Mexican 
Kickapoo,  Ute  and  Crow  Indians/' 
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TEAOHERS. 

Teaching  in  Indian  schools  is  particularly  arduous.  In  all  boarding 
schools  the  employes  are  necessarily  on  duty  for  a  much  greater  length 
of  time  for  each  day,  and  for  more  days,  than  is  required  of  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  country.  The  training  of  Indian  pupils  devolves 
almost  wholly  upon  the  teachers,  whose  work  is  not  supplemented  and 
reinforced  by  the  family,  the  church,  and  society.  The  difficulty  of 
teaching  pupils  whose  native  language  is  so  strange  as  that  spoken  by 
the  major  x)ortion  of  Indian  pupils  adds  largely  to  the  work. 

In  reservation  schools  the  teacher  is  far  removed  from  the  comforts 
of  home  and  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  is  largely  deprived  of  associa- 
tion with  congenial  companions.  The  furnishings  Qf  the  teachers'  quar- 
ters and  the  school  buildings  are  primitive,  and  the  table  frugal,  unless 
it  is  made  expensive.  The  schools  are  often  located  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  teacher's  home,  involving  a  long  and  expensive  journey.  The 
surroundings  are  not  restful. 

To  compensate  for  these  disadvantages,  the  Government,  in  order  to 
command  good  talent,  ought  to  offer  a  fair  compensation,  never  less 
than  that  paid  by  the  surrounding  communities  for  similar  service,  and 
should  afford  opportunity  for  promotion,  and  offer  a  reasonably  fixed 
tenure  of  office. 

The  positions  should  be  opened  to  all  applicants  on  equal  terms,  and 
should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Special  stress  should  belaid 
upon : 

(1)  Good  health.  The  privations  of  the  lonely  life  and  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  work  will  necessarily  make  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 
teacher's  vital  energies. 

(2)  None  but  those  of  the  most  excellent  moral  character  and  of 
good  repute  should  be  sent  as  teachers  to  those  who  will  be  more  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  their  teachers  than  by  their  instruction. 

(3)  Faith  in  the  Indian's  capacity  for  education  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  his  improvement  are  needful  for  the  highest  success  in  teaching. 

(4)  An  acquaintance  with  the  best  modern  methods  of  instruction 
and  familiarity  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  best  public  schools, 
will  be  of  immense  advantage  in  a  work  beset  with  so  many  diflp'*i»'- 
ties. 

(5)  A  mastery  of  idiomatic  English  is  particularly  essential  to  tnose 
who  have  the  difficult  task  of  breaking  up  the  use  of  Indian  dialects 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  English  language. 

(f>)  Teachers  should  be  selected  for  special  grades  of  work.  Some 
are  specially  fitted  to  excel  in  primary  work,  while  others  are  better 
adapted  to  the  work  of  higher  grades. 

(7)  A  quality  greatly  to  be  desired  is  the  power  of  adapting  oneself 
to  new  and  trying  surroundings,  and  of  bearing  with  fortitude  the  hard- 
ships and  discouragements  incident  to  the  service. 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

There  is  at  present  one  Superintendent  of  Indian  Scbools,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  them  and  reporting  on  their  condition.  A 
glance  at  any  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  location  of  the  lu- 
dians,  reveals  at  once,  the  physical  impossibility  of  any  adequate  super- 
vision by  one  man. 

The  Superintendent  should  have  at  least  fivx  principal  assistants, 
school  experts,  who,  under  his  direction,  shall  give  their  entire  time  to 
the  supervision  of  schools  in  their  respective  fields. 

Some  such  plan  as  that  herein  set  forth  seems  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  rising  generation  of  Indian  youth  for  absorp- 
tion into  our  national  life.  Enough  has  been  already  accomplished  to 
show  that  the  scheme  is  entirely  feasible.  The  Government  has  ample 
means  at  its  disposal.  The  treaty  and  trust  funds  held  for  the  Indians 
would  meet  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  necessary  outlay. 

The  same  care  devoted  to  the  training  of  young  Indians  for  citizen- 
ship now  bestowed  upon  educating  officers  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
would  accomplish  results  equally  striking. 

The  same  liberality  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
proper  education  of  its  wards  that  is  shown  by  the  several  States  in 
maintaining  a  system  of  public  schools  would  be  followed  by  like  re- 
sults. 

Nothing  less  than  this  is  worthy  of  this  great  nation  of  60,000,000 
people.  Such  a  plan  successfully  inaugurated  would  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  century  of  honor. 

COST   OF   CARRYING    OUT   A    SYSTEM  OF    INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

In  attempting  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  already  outlined  for 
the  education  of  all  accessible  Indian  youth  of  school  age,  it  is  desirable 
to  know,  approximately  at  least,  what  the  annual  and  the  ultimate  cost 
will  be.  Accordingly,  in  a  series  of  tables  herewith  submitted,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  reach  as  nearly  accurate  a  conclusion  on  this 
matter  as  the  present  condition  of  Indian  school  statistics  will  a<lmit. 

As  is  well  known,  there  has  never  been  an  absolutely  reliable  census 
of  the  Indi.uis  made,  or  even  attempted;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  fig- 
ures given  in  Table  1  are  sutiicientl3^  accurate  to  form  at  least  a  basis 
of  calculations. 

Table  1. — PopuJaiion  and  ^hool  popnlatwuy  IH-^^^VD. 

Total  Indian  population 250,430 

Five  eiviliz<Ml  tribes 65, tJOO 

New  York  Incliann 5, 04fi 

70,246 

Remainder  nn«ler  car«  of  Giivernnieut ISO,  184 

Sohool  population  (»ix  to  sixteen),  20  per  cent,  of  population 36,000 

Possible  enrollment  (estimated),  7rj]»er  cent,  of  school  popnlation.  ..  27.000 

Averap*  attendanee,  so  pt-r  cenl.  of  enrollment 21,600 

Needed  capaeity,  90  percent,  of  enrollment 24,300 
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The  school  period  assumed  (six  to  sixteen  years)  is  taken  simply  as  a 
standard  of  comparison.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  desirable,  where 
school  facilities  can  be  provided,  to  receive  Indian  children  into  home 
or  kindergarten  schools  much  earlier  than  six  years  of  age ;  and  doubt- 
less for  some  years  to  come  it  will  also  be  desirable  to  have  Indian 
youtli  who  are  strong  in  body  and  susceptible  of  culture  continue  in 
8c1km)1  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  How  much  the  number  of  In- 
dian school  pupils  will  be  modified  by  these  considerations  is  simply  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

Twenty  per  cent.  havS  been  assumed  as  the  relative  proportion  of  In- 
dian youth  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  the  total 
population.  This  percentage  may  not  be  exact.  The  proportion  of 
youth  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age  to  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  is  23^  per  cent.,  according  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris.  Whether  this  would'  be  a 
more  accurate  standard  of  comparison  for  the  Indians  can  not  now  be 
determined.  , 

The  percentages  of  enrollment  and  average  attendance  are  based, 
so  far  as  knowledge  of  the  past  experince  in  Indian  education  will 
warrant,  upon  records  in  the  Indian  Office.  They  are  necessarily 
somewhat  elastic.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  is  reasonable  for  the 
Government  to  at  least  attempt  to  secure  the  enrollment  and  average 
indicated  in  Table  1.  Certainly  nothing  less  than  this  should  be  at- 
tempted, and  if  future  experience  will  warrant  it,  it  will  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  extend  the  estimates  to  make  them  commensurate  with  the 
increased  attendance  which  may  be  secured. 

Table  2. — Present  school  aooommodationa. 

Pnpill. 

Government  boarding-schools 7, 145 

Government  day  schools 3, 083 

New  boarding-schools  (1890) 445 

Total 10»()73 

Table  2,  which  exhibits  the  present  accommodations  provided  in  Gov- 
ernment schools,  shows  that  provision  has  been  made  for  over  10,000 
pupils.  Re^ardinfj  this  it  should  hv  said  that  in  uuiny  cases,  if  the  at- 
tendance at  the  school  should  equal  the  capacity  <iiven,  the  pupils  would 
be  veiy  uncomfortable  and  in  some  cases  their  health  would  be  endan- 
gered. Most  of  the  Government  school  l)nildin<,^s  now  in  existence,  in 
order  to  accommodate  ])ropeily  the  number  of  pupils  indicated  as  the 
capacity  of  the  l>uildin^^s,  would  need  extensive  repairs  and  added  fa- 
cilities in  the  way  of  shops,  hospitals,  dormitories,  bath-rooms,  laun- 
dries, etc. 

By  an  arbitrary  assnu)plion  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  17,<K)0  pupils 
in  Government  b<ardinffscli(>ol  buildin^^s,  and  for  7, "500  pupils  in  Gov- 
ernment day-school  buildiug^s.     llow  far  this  proportion  may  prove  to 
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by  or  coauiry  he  iuhabits,  and  the  diflereDce  in  the  main  can  be  attributed  to  oppor- 
tanities.  There  are  Indians  on  this  reservation  that  are  pursuing  the  same  course  that 
I  presume  their  ancestors  did  a  half  a  century  ago,  regardless  of  the  school  and  other 
civilizing  influences  thrown  around  them  by  the  Government.  They  wear  breech-cloths, 
live  in  sweat- houses  in  winter  and  wallow  in  sand  in  summer,  subsist  principally  on 
screw  and  mesquite  beans  gathered  from  trees  near  their  quarters  and  what  few  rats 
and  lizards  they  may  be  able  to  catch.  They  have  but  little  respect  for  themselves, 
scarcely  any  care  for  their  future,  and  their  highest  ambition  is  a  fall  stomach.  While 
there  are  others  who  cultivate  their  little  crops,  make  an  effort  to  house  up  supplies  suf- 
ficient to  last  them  between  seasons,  dress  something  on  the  order  of  the  whites,  and 
show  other  very  decided  evidences  of  advancement  in  civilization,  and  I  presume  thej 
are  about  as  industrious  and  intelligent  as  other  Indians  that  have  had  no  better  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  read  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1888  Judge  Draper's 
(superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New  York)  account  of  the  Indians  in  New 
York  State.  **  There  are  1,605  Indian  children  of  school  age.  *  *  *  There  were 
in  our  thirty  schools  1,040  children,  but  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  444.  We 
have  as  gocid  Indian  school  facilities  as  there  are  anywhere;  we  have  all  the  faciliti&«. 
all  the  appliances,  and  any  amount  of  money  to  establish  them."  And  he  further  adds, 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  State  in  general :  '*They  are  in  a  most  deplorable  and 
wretched  condition,  dirty,  filthy,  idle,  without  ambition."  Those  New  York  Indians 
live  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  and  most  densely  |K>puIated  portion  of  our  country, 
and  therefore  have  the  very  best  opportunity  to  witness  the  advantages  of  civilization. 
They  have  1,605  children  of  school  age,  thirty  school-houses  with  all  the  appliances  that 
money  can  afibrd,  and  only  an  average  attendance  of  444. 

According  to  my  predecessor's  last  annual  report  there  were  on  the  reservation  94 
children  within  the  school  age,  only  one  school,  and  an  average  attendance  of  39.61. 
and  they  all  advanced  in  their  studies  sufiiciently  to  thoroughly  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  they  are  mentally  capacitated  to  receive  an  education,  and  it  ean  not  be  truthfully 
said  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  of  a  lower  grade  of  humanity  than  Judge 
Draper  says  the  New  York  Indians  are. 

Isolated  as  they  are,  hundreds  of  miles  from  white  population,  with  no  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  results  of  ciTilization,  it  can  not  be  reasonably  expected  that  thej 
would  advance  very  rapidly  in  their  education  or  civilization. 

FARMING. 

In  an  arid  desert,  as  this  is,  without  any  system  of  irrigation,  profitable  farming  is 
simply  out  of  the  question.  The  mode  of  farming,  except  seasons  when  the  river  over- 
flows (which  occurs  only  onoe  in  three  to  five  years),  that  the  Indians  are  compelled  to 
jesort  to  is  so  arduous,  that  the  result  can  not  be  attended  with  satisfactory  remunera- 
tion. They  select  locations  for  their  farms,  or  rather  patches,  on  low  lands  near  the  river 
or  a  laguna.  For  wheat  they  dig  holes  from  10  to  20  inches  apart  and  from  8  to  15  inches 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  plant  the  w4ieat.  The  corn  is  planted  in  the  same 
way,  except  the  holes  are  from  3  to  4  feet  apart.  The  land  for  the  melons  is  preparefl 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  melons  are  planted  6  or  8  feet  apart.  For  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation water  is  carried  in  vessels  by  hand  and  poured  into  the  holes.  I  this  way  I  estimate 
that  there  300  acres  cultivated  on  the  reservation.  The  products  consisted  of  about  2.'>0 
bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  of  corn,  75  bushels  of  beans,  and  a  fair  crop  of  melons  and 
pumpkins,  and  they  cut  probably  35  tons  of  hay,  of  which  141  tons  were  purchiised  for 
the  use  of  the  agency  stock;  the  remainder  the  Indians  fed  to  their  stock  and  disposed 
of  it  to  ranchers.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  farming  on  the  reservation  is  not  more 
remunerative,  because  farming,  where  it  is  at  all  profitable,  has  a  decided  civilizing 
influence. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  consists  of  horses,  mnles,  and 
burros;  about  125  horses,  15  mules,  and  25  burros.  If  there  is  a  cow  or  a  hog  owne<l  hy 
an  Indian  on  the  reservation  I  have  not  1)een  able  to  find  it  out.  A  former  practice  of 
killing  the  stock  l)elonging  to  Indians  who  die  has  prevented  the  accumulation  of  stock. 
Those  they  do  have;  that  are  permitted  to  run  over  the  range,  stay  in  the  very  best  of 
fix  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

CRIMES   AND   VICES. 

Gambling  is  their  most  common  vice.  They  will  gamble  on  horse  and  foot  nvef, 
cards,  and  every  other  conceivable  thing  their  minds  can  concoct  into  a  game  of  chance: 
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the  site  upon  which  the  building  will  be  placed.  The  Government 
building  at  Omaha  will  cost,  with  its  site,  $1,200,000,  and  the  building 
and  site  at  Milwaukee  will  cost  the  same  amount.  For  coast-defense 
guns  of  one  kind  there  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1889,  $1,600,000. 

Congress  last  year  appropriated  for  new  school  buildings,  furniture 
and  sites  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $311,792;  and  the  year  preced- 
ing $315,000  was  voted  for  new  buildings. 

Table  4. — Estimated  cost  of  support  of  pupils,  1890-'91. 


• 


GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

Boarding-schools : 

Average  attendance  to  be  secured 15,000 

Present  average  attendance 5,212 

Difference 9,788 

Increased  average  to  be  supported  next  year  (one-fourth  above 

difference) 2, 447 

Total  average  which  should  be  supported  next  year 7, 559 

Day  schools : 

Average  attendance  to  be  secured 6,600 

Present  average  attendance 1,744 

Difference 4, 856 

Increased  average  to  be  supported  next  year  (one-fourth  above 

difference) 1,214 

Total  average  which  should  be  supported  next  year 2, 958 

Support  of  7,659  boarders,  at  8175  per  capita • |1, 340, 325 

Support  of  2,95cl  day  pupils,  at  $62.50  per  capita 184, 875 


1 ,  525, 200 


CONTRACT  SCHOOLS.* 


Allowances  for  18S1)-'1)0  (4,<>22  boarding  pupils,  895  day  pupils)...       561,950 
Total $2,0»7, 150 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  supporting  the  schools  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  $175,  the  hirge«t  sum  now  paid  per  cajnta  in  Gov^ernnient  train 
ing  schools,  is  assumed  as  the  standard,  and  it  Is  thought  thrit  this  is- 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  av(Taj?e  cost.  The  cost  per  capita  for  such  day 
schools  as  are  now  contemplated  is  more  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  it 
is  thouglit  that  the  sums  assumed  will  be  found  not  far  out  of  tde  way. 
This  ^ives  a  total  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools  for  the  education 
of  16,134  pupils  during  the  next  year  as  little  more  than  §'J,()()0,UOO. 

*  Thi«  incliulen  all  .schools  not  under  control  of  tho  Indian  Bur(>an  whirli  roceivf 
Government,  aid.  ^ 
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Table  5. — Apprapriations  required  for  next  year  (If^O-'dl). 

GOVERNMFNT  SCHOOLS. 

Erecting  aud  furnisliin^  boai ding-school  buildings S540,  IHiO 

Erecting  and  furnishing  day-school  buildings -52,500 

Repairs  and  improvonients  on  present  buildings 50,000 

Additional  furniture,  apparatus,  stock,  tools,  and  iuipleuK^nts...  50,000 

Supporting  7,659  boarding  schcdars 1 ,  340, 325 

Supporting  2,958  day  scholars lH4,tf75 

Transportation  of  pupils .' 40,000 

Superintendence 25, 000 

2. 283,  (>G0 

COXTllACT  SCHOOLS. 

Allowances  for  1889-'90  (4,622  boarding  pupils,  895  day  pupils) ..       $561,  950 

To  house  aud  support  in  GovernuHMit  schools  next  year,  juipils 
now  attending  those  schools  plus  one-tourth  of  the  youth  not 
now  provided  for  in  Government  schools  (plus  allowance  for 
contract  schools,  1889-'90>  would  cost 2,845,610 

Approi)riation8  for  Indian  schools  for  fiscal  year  1889-'90 1,364,568 

Increased  appropriation  requirtd  for  support  of  schools,  1890-^91 .     1, 481, 042 

Tbe  total  appropriations  roquired  for  the  year  181»0-'91,  as  shown  by 
Table  5,  i«  estimated  as  $2,845,610. 

When  coiuparinfj  the  cost  of  educating  Indians  by  the  Government 
with  the  cost  of  common-school  education  as  carried  on  by  the  States, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  Gov- 
ernment phin  iiichides  tiie  very  considerable  items  of  board,  clothing, 
transportation,  and  industrial  training.  The  school  expenses  proper, 
exclusive  of  board,  clothing,  transportation,  and  industrial  work,  will 
probably  not  exceed  the  average  cost  of  like  work  in  the  public 
schools.  To  offset  the  cost  it  should  be  remembered  that  t^he  Gov- 
ernment already  provides  for  clothing  and  rations  for  a  large  number 
of  Indians,  and  that  it  costs  no  more  to  clothe  and  feed  the  young 
in  school  than  in  camp,  except  that  they  are  better  fed  and  clothed 
in  school  than  in  camp. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Government  is  under  positive 
treaty  obligations  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  to  furnish  them  suitable 
education.  It  is  still  further  significant  that  the  Indians  are  now  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  take  their  lauds  in  severalty,  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus lands  for  a  fair  consideration,  and  to  invest  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof  in  education ;  so  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  Indian  education  administered  by 
the  Government  will  be  borne  willingly  and  cheerfully  by  the  Indians 
themselves  and  not  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  even  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  to  assume  the  whole  burden  of 
Indian  education,  it  would  be  a  burden  very  easily  borne,  and  would  bo 
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but  a  vsliorht  compeusation  to  be  returned  by  this  vast  and  rich  nation 
to  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil  upon  whose  lands  the  nation  with 
its  untold  wealth  now  lives. 

Table  6. — Amount  required  to  put  and  support  all  Indian  children  in  Govej-nment 

8i  hooU  next  year. 

New  buildings  aiid^  fuinishings  for  9,410  boarders,  at  |*230  per 
capita .* 12,164,300 

New  buildings  and  furnishings  for  4,217  day  pupils,  at  $1,500  for 
every  30  pupils 210,000 

Repair  and  improvement  of  present  buildings 50,000 

Additional  furniture,  apparatus,  stock,  tools,  and  implements  .. .  50,000 

2, 474, 300 
Support  of  an  average  of  15,000  boarding  pupils,  at  $175  $2, 625, 000 
.    Support  of  an  average  of  6,600  day  pupils,  at  $62.50...        412,500 

Transportation  of  pupils 40,000 

Superintendence 25,000 

3,102,500 

Total $5,576,800 

By  an  inspection  of  Table  6,  the  grand  aggregate  of  expenditures 
which  it  is  thought  would  be  necessary  to  provide  ample  accommoda- 
tions in  Government  buildings  for  all  Indian  youth  of  school  age  is 
$2,474,300. 

Compare  this  sum  with  the  cost  of  constructing  ordinary  war  ships. 
By  special  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  7,  1888,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  have  constructed  by  contract  two  steel  cruisers  of 
about  3,000  tons  displacement  each,  at  a  cost  (exclusive  of  armament 
and  excluding  any  premiums  that  may  be  paid  for  increased  speed),  of 
not  more  than  $1,100,000  each ;  one  steel  cruiser  of  about  5,300  tons 
displacement,  to  cost  $1,800,000 ;  one  armored  cruiser,  of  about  7,500 
tons  displacement,  to  cost,  exclusive  of  armament  and  premiups,  $3,500,- 
000;  three  gun-boats  or  cruisers,  of  not  to  exceed  2,000  tons  displace- 
ment, each  to  cost  not  more  than  $700,000.  The  appropriation  for  con; 
struction  and  steam-machinery  for  these  vessels  was  $3,500,000  addi- 
tional. The  armament  involves  $2,000,000  more,  making,  in  all,  over 
$15,000,000  for  six  naval  vessels. 

The  Dolphin^  one  of  the  smallest  of  thefleet,  consumes  annually  $35,000 
worth  of  coal — a  sura  which  would  clothe,  f^e^y  and  train  in  useful  in- 
dustries during  that  period  200  Indian  youth. 

By  further  reference  to  Table  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated 
amount  which  will  be  required  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Gov- 
ernment system  of  education  for  all  Indians  will  amount  to  $3,102,500. 
Of  course,  in  addition  to  this,  an  expenditure  will  have  to  be  made  each 
year  to  repair  and  otherwise  keep  in  good  order  the  various  school  build 
ings  and  furnishings. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  sum  paid  for  education 
by  the  city  of  Boston  amounts  to  $1,700,000;  by  the  State  of  New  York 
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more  than  $16,000,000  annually :  while  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  public-school  system  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  this  country  aa 
a  whole,  according  to  the'report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
more  than  $115,000,000.  The  United  States  pays  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  little  army  of  about  25,000  men  nearly  $25,000,000  annually;  Uu^ 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  aggregate<l 
$24,574,700. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate  school  system  for 
the  Indians  two  great  economical  facts  should  steadily  be  borne  iu 
mind.  The  first  is  that  by  this  system  of  public  education  the  Indian 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  prepared  not  only  for  self-support,  but  also 
to  take  his  place  as  a  productive  element  in  our  social  economy.  The 
pupils  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School  earned  last  year  by  their 
labors  among  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  more  than  $10,000,  and  this 
year  more  than  $12,000.  From  facts  like  these  it  can  easily  be  demon- 
strated that,  simply  as  a  matter  of  investment,  the  nation  can'  afford  to 
pay  the  amount  required  for  Indian  education,  with  a  view  of  having  it 
speedily  returned  to  the  aggregate  of  national  wealth  by  the  increased 
productive  capacity  of  the  youth  who  are  to  be  educated. 

The  second  great  economical  fact  is  that  the  lands  known  as  Indian 
reservations  now  set  apart  by  the  Government  for  Indian  occupancy 
aggregate  nearly  190,000  square  miles.  This  land,  for  the  most  part, 
is  uncultivated  and  unproductive.  When  the  Indians  shall  have  been 
properly  educated  they  will  utilize  a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  lands 
for  their  own  support  and  will  release  the  remainder  that  it  may  be 
restored  to  the  public  domain  to  become  the  foundation  for  innumer- 
able ha])py  homes ;  and  thusi  will  be  added  to  the  national  wealth  im- 
mense tracts  of  farming  laud  and  vast  mineral  resources  which  will 
rejiay  the  nation  more  than  one  hundred  fold  for  the  amount  which  it 
is  ])roposed  shall  be  expended  in  Indian  education. 


Tahlk  7. 


Annual  appropriatians  viade  "by  the  Government  since  1876 /or  support  of 

Indian  sohooh. 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18HU 
1881 
1H82 
lhh:< 


Appropri- 
ation. 


$20,  OOO 
30,  000 
60, 000 
75,  000 
75.  000 

i:^'>.  000 

487.  200 
675,  200 


Per  cent,  of 
'  increaae.  ' 


Yt'ar. 


Appropri- 
ation. 


I  1884 992,800 

fiO  .  )885 1,100.065 

100  1H8« 1,211,415 

2.1  I  1KS7 1,179.916 

....  18m8 1,348,015 

80  I  1HH9 l,36l,.'.«8 

200  1890  (amount  required) . .  2, 845. 610 

38  I 


Per  cent,  of 
increa^i'- 


47 

lu 

10 
•0*J.  6 

14 

01 
110 


Decrease. 


From  an  inspection  of  Table  7  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government 
enteivd  upon  the  present  plan  ofedacatin<^  Indians  in  1876,  by  the  ap- 
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propriatioD  of  $20,000  for  that  purpose;  and  tliat  for  a  period  of  eight 
years  there  was  an  almost  steady  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  In- 
dian education,  amounting  to  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  per  annum. 
For  the  next  five  years  the  increase  was  at  an  average  rate  of  7  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Had  there  been  during  the  latter  period  an  average 
increase  of  20  per  cent.,  the  appropriation  for  1890  would  have  exceeded 
the  amount  now  asked  for.  What  is  proposed  by  the  Indian  Office  now 
is  to  carry  forward  the  work  in  'the  line  of  its  historical  development. 
The  amount  asked  for  for  next  year  can  all  be  used  to  good  advantage 
without  extravagance  in  enlarging  and  more  fully  equipping  schools 
already  in  successful  operation,  and  in  planting  others  where  there  is 
urgent  demand  for  them. 

Full  reports  of  each  agency  of  the  present  condition  and  needs  of 
the  school  are  being  received  and  carefully  tabulated ;  plans  of  build- 
ings are  being  prepared,  and  sites  selected,  and  everything  will  be  in 
readiness,  as  soon  as  the  money  asked  for  is  placed  at  the  control  of 
the  Indian^  Office,  to  move  forward  at  every  point  intelligently  and 
conservatively. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  ra<lically  new,  nothing  experi- 
mental nor  theoretical,  and  that  the  present  plans  of  the  Indian  Office 
contemplate  only  the  putting  into  more  systematic  and  organic  form, 
and  pressing  with  more  Vigor  the  work  in  which  the  Government  has 
been  earnestly  engaged  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  its  final  consummation  that 
scheme  of  public  education  which  during,  these  years  has  been  gradu- 
ally unfolding  itself. 

That  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  this  advanced  movement  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  intelligent  observer  of  the  trend  of  events  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  Indians.  Practically  all  the  land  in  this  vast  re- 
gion known  as  the  United  States^  from  ocean  to  ocean  again,  has  now 
been  organized  into  States  or  Territories.  The  Indian  populations  are 
surrounded  everywhere  by  white  populations,  and  are  destined  inevi- 
tably, at  no  distant  day,  either  to  be  overpowered  or  to  be  assimilated 
into  the  national  life.  The  most  feasible,  and  indeed  it  seems  not  too 
strong  to  say  the  only,  means  by  which  they  can  be  prepared  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  assimilation  into  the  national  life  is  through  the 
agency  of  some  such  scheme  of  public  education  as  that  which  has  been 
oatlined,  and  upon  which  the  Government,  through  the  Indian  Office, 
is  busily  at  work.  The  welfare  of  the  Indians,  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  white  people,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation  are  all  at  stake,  and 
ought  to  constrain  every  lover  of  justice,  every  patriot,  and  every  phi- 
lanthropist, to  join  in  promoting  any  worthy  plan  that  will  reach  the 
desired  end. 

This  great  nation,  strong,  wealthy,  aggressive,  can  signalize  its  spirit 
of  fairness,  justice,  and  philanthropy  in  no  better  way,  perhaps,  than 
9592  IND 8 
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by  makiDg  ample  provision  for  the  complete  education  and  absorption 
into  the  national  life  of  those  wha  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  have 
been  among  us  but  not  of  us.  Where  in  human  history  has  there  been 
a  brighter  example  of  the  humane  and  just  spirit  which  ought  to  charac- 
terize the  actions  of  a  Christian  nation  superior  in  numbers,  intelligence, 
riches,  and  power,  in  dealing  with  those  whom  it  might  easily  crush, 
but  whom  it  is  far  nobler  to  adopt  as  a  part  of  its  great  family  f 
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REPORTS  OF  z\^GENTS   IN  ARIZONA. 

KEPORT  OF  COLORADO  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Agency, 

Parhr,  Ariz.,  JiUy  30,  1889. 

?IB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sahmit  ray  first  annaal  report. 

RESERVATION. 

The  Colorado  River  Agency  was  establi.sheci  in  1866,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  Col- 
orado River,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  State  of  California  and  the  Territory 
of  Arizona.  The  reservation  embraces  a  narrow  strip  of  both,  extending  along  the  banks 
for  about  oO  miles. 

Documents  show  that  it  contains  128,000  acres;  there  must  be  at  least  one-third*of  it 
valley  or  bottom  land,  that  is  very  rich.  With  a  good  system  of  irrigation  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  be  made  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  Tnited  States.  It  is  nearly  all 
covered  with  mesqnite  and  screw  beans  which  furnish  the  principal  food  for  the  Indians, 
and  is  also  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cattle.  Cottonwood  and  willow  grow  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  in  the  swags  about  the  laguna.s.  There*  are  from  ten  to  fiiteen 
thousand  acres  of  rich  mesa;  the  remainder  is  worthless,  barren  mountain  peaks. 

AGEyCY  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  and  school  buildings  are  located  near  the  upper  or  northern  end  of  the 
reservation,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Colorado  River,  on  the  Ari- 
zona side.  The  walls  of  the  agency  buildings  are  constructed  of  adol)e  brick,  cov- 
ered with  dirt  and  cements  The  rooms  are  comfortable,  and  sufficiently  commodious  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  for  quarters  f(ff  both  the  agency  and  school  employ(f*s. 

The  school-rooms  are  attached  to  the  agency  buildings,  and  the  dormitory  is  only 
separated  by  a  space  of  about  fifteen  feet.  Nine  months  ago,  when  I  took  charge,  I  found 
both  the  agency  and  school  buildiugs  damagin^:  for  want  of  repairs,  roofs  leaking,  raw 
adobe  brick  walls  exposed  without  pla-ster;  some  doors,  windows,  andlioors  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  no  lumber  or  lime  on  hand  to  repair  with.  On  request  yon  have  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  means  to  buy  lumber,  burn  lime,  and  do  the  necessary  repairing.  The 
lumber  has  been  delivered,  the  lime  burned,  rtnd  the  work- of  repairing  has  been  going 
on  nearly  a  month.     I  will  soon  have  the  buildings  in  fair  order. 

THK   INDIANS. 

Mohave  Indians __ 777 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age  . . 278 

Female^  above  fourteen  years  of  age 273 

Children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years 106 

Children  under  six  years  of  age 115 

Over  twenty  years  ago  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  spoke  of  the  Indians  of  this 
section  as  *'  the  miserable  lizard-eaters  of  Arizona,"  and  all  other  public  documents  seem 
to  agree  that  the  Mohaves  are  classed  among  the  very  lowest  order  of  Indians; 

From  personal  observation  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  any  other  Indians,  but 
what  opportunities  I  have  had  to  investigate  the  matter  demonstrates  the  faet  very 
clearly  to  my  mind  that  an  Indian  is  an  Indian,  it  matters  not  what  name  he  may  go 
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by  or  coaniry  he  iuhabita,  and  the  diflfereDce  in  the  main  can  be  attributed  to  oppor- 
tanities.  There  are  Indians  on  this  reservation  that  are  pursuing  the  same  course  that 
I  presume  their  ancestors  did  a  half  a  century  ago,  regardless  of  the  school  and  other 
civilizing  influences  thrown  around  them  by  the  Government.  They  wear  breech-cloths, 
live  in  sweat-houses  in  winter  and  wallow  in  sand  in  summer,  subsist  principally  on 
screw  and  mesquite  beans  gathered  Irom  trees  near  their  quarters  and  what  few  rats 
and  lizards  they  may  be  able  to  catch.  They  have  but  little  respect  for  themselves, 
scarcely  any  care  for  their  future,  and  their  highest  ambition  is  a  fall  stomach.  While 
there  are  others  who  cultivate  their  little  crops,  make  an  effort  to  house  up  supplies  suf- 
ficient to  last  them  between  seasons,  dress  something  on'  the  order  of  the  whites,  and 
show  other  very  decided  evidences  of  advancement  in  civilization,  and  I  presume  they 
are  about  as  industrious  and  intelligent  as  other  Indians  that  have  had  no  better  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  read  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1888  Judge  Draper's 
(superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New  York)  account  of  the  Indians  in  New 
York  State.  *' There  are  1,605  Indian  children  of  school  ag0.  *  *  *  There  were 
in  our  thirty  schools  1,040  children,  but  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  444.  We 
have  as  good  Indian  school  facilities  as  there  are  anywhere;  we  have  all  the  facilities, 
all  the  appliances,  and  any  amount  of  money  to  establish  them.''  And  he  farther  adds, 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  State  in  general:  "They  are  in  a  most  deplorable  and 
wretched  condition,  dirty,  filthy,  idle,  without  ambition."  Those  New  York  Indians 
live  in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent  and  most  densely  ]K>palated  portion  of  oar  country, 
and  therefore  have  the  very  best  opportunity  to  witness  the  advantages  of  civilization. 
They  have  1,605  children  of  school  age,  thirty  school-houses  with  all  the  appliances  that 
money  can  afford,  and  only  an  average  attendance  of  444. 

According  to  my  predecessor's  last  annual  report  there  were  on  the  reservation  94 
children  within  the  school  age,  only  one  school,  and  an  average  attendance  of  39.61, 
and  they  all  advanced  in  their  studies  sufiiciently  to  thoroughly  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  they  are  mentally  capacitated  to  receive  an  education,  and  it  can  not  be  truthfully 
aaill  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  of  a  lower  grade  of  humanity  than  Judge 
Draper  says  the  New  York  Indians  are. 

Isolated  as  they  are,  hundreds  of  miles  from  white  population,  with  no  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  results  of  cixilization,  it  can  not  be  reasonably  expected  that  they 
would  advance  very  rapidly  in  their  education  or  civilization. 

FARMING. 

In  an  arid  desert,  as  this  is,  without  any  system  of  irrigation,  profitable  farming  is 
simply  out  of  the  question.  The  mode  of  farming,  except  seasons  when  the  river  over- 
flows (which  occurs  only  once  in  three  to  five  years),  that  the  Indians  are  compelled  to 
jresort  to  is  so  arduous,  that  the  result  can  not  be  attended  with  satisfactory  remanera- 
tion.  They  select  locations  for  their  farms,  or  rather  patches,  on  low  lands  near  the  river 
or  a  lagnna.  For  wheat  they  dig  holes  from  10  to  20  inches  apart  and  from  8  to  15  inches 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  plant  the  ^eat.  The  corn  is  planted  in  the  same 
way,  except  the  holes  are  from  3  to  4  feet  apart.  The  land  for  the  melons  is  prepareil 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  melons  are  planted  6  or  8  feet  apart.  For  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation water  is  carried  in  vessels  by  hand  and  poure<l  into  the  holes.  I  this  way  I  estimate 
that  there  300  acres  cultivated  on  the  reservation.  The  products  consisted  of  about  250 
bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  of  corn,  75  bushels  of  beans,  and  a  fair  crop  of  melons  and 
pumpkins,  and  they  cut  probably  35  tons  of  hay,  of  which  14]  tons  were  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  agency  stock;  the  remainder  the  Indians  fed  to  their  stock  and  disposed 
of  it  to  ranchers.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  farming  on  the  reservation  is  not  more 
remunerative,  because  farming,  where  it  is  at  all  profitable,  has  a  decided  civilizing 
influence. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  consists  of  horses,  males,  and 
burros:  about  125  horses.  15  mules,  and  25  burros.  If  ihere  is  a  cow  or  a  hog  owned  by 
an  Indiuu  on  the  reservation  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  out«  A  former  practice  of 
killing  the  stock  l)elonging  to  Indians  who  die  has  prevented  the  accnmalation  of  stock. 
Those  they  do  have:  that  are  permitted  to  run  over  the  range,  stay  in  the  very  beat  of 
fix  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

CRIMES   AND  VlCI-rS. 

Gambling  is  their  most  common  vice.  They  will  gamble  on  horse  and  foot  races, 
cards,  and  every  other  conceivable  thing  their  minds  can  concoct  into  a  game  of  chance : 
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and  they  will  stake  any  and  all  species  of  their  property  on  the  games.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  them  to  stake  and  lose  every  article  of  their  wearing  apparel. 

There  is  very  little,  if  any,  polygamy  practiced;  that  is,  the  men  do  not  live  with  two 
women  at  the  same  time,  but  some  of  them  abandon  one  woman  and  take  up  with  an- 
other quite  frequently.  I  do  not  think,  however,  this  is  indulged  in  more  frequently 
than  is  the  custom  of  many  whites  in  our  own  country.  Cigarette  smoking  is  about  the 
only  way  tobacco  is  used,  and  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  only  heard  of  one  Indian 
on  the  reservation  being  iutoxiratcd.     They  are  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

They  are  a  good-natured  people,  rarely  ever  engaging  in  any  kind  of  angry  alterca- 
tions with  each  other.  I  have  never  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  anger  from  one  sjnce  I 
have  been  here. 

RELIGION   AND  MISSIONARY   WORK. 

In  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  M.  L.  Butler, 
secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South's  Mission  Society,  uses,  the  follow- 
ing language: 

The  gospel  is  solviiifr  the  Indian  problem.  It  is  demonsitrating  the  possibility  of  transforming: 
the  savHge  into  an  intelligenl,  law-abiding,  enterprising  Christian  citizen. 

I  select  the  above  quotation  because  it  embraces  in  one  short  sentence  what  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  idea  of  all  the  chuiches  in  regard  to  the  Indian  question.  I  learn 
from  the  same  report  that  the  various  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  donated 
$41 0,7:^2.34  lor  Indian  missions  and  schools,  and  this  does  not  include  special  gifts  to  Car- 
lisle, Hampton,  and  other  schools.  Strange,  but  true,  none  of  the  above  amount  or  any 
previously  donated  for  the  above  purposes,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  ever 
reached  the  Mohave  tribe.  I  have  never  heard  any  reason  why  these  Indians  have  been 
80  uniformly  neglected  by  all  these  societies,  but  I  am  charitflble  enough  to  presume  that 
the  negligence  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  some  officers  of  the  Government  have  so  persist- 
ently promulgated  the  idea  that  the  Mohaves  are  the  very  lowest  order  of  Indians,  that 
the  societies  hav^  therefore  deemed  it  a  waste  of  money,  energy,  and  religious  zes^  to 
attempt  to  improve  such  a  low  order  of  humanity. 

RELIGION. 

Of  course  these  Indians  have  no  formulated  theory  of  religion,  but  they  have  some 
very  decided  opioions  in  regard  to  God,  Christ,  the  origin  of  all  things,  find  future  ex- 
istence. While  they  have  but  little,  if  any,  reverence,  they  believe  there  is  a  God  they 
call  *'Mat-o-we-lia,"  who  was  the  maker  of  all  things,  and  that  be  had  a  son  they  call 
•*  Mas-tam-ho,  "who,  by  reason  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  living  and  dying  like  man, 
is  therefore  king  of  the  departed  spirits  of  all  the  human  family;  and  while  "Mat-o- 
we-lia-'  continues  to  conduct  the  movement  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  sends  the  rain, 
sunshine,  etc.,  ."  Mas-tam-ho"  has  full  charge  of  aflairs  in  heaven,  or  "White  Mount- 
ain," as  they  call  it. 

They  practice  cremation,  because  they  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  go  up  to  the 
**  W^hite  Mountain  "  in  ihe  ascending  smoke.  They  further  believe  that  all  the  property 
they  destroy  when  one  dies  will  be  housed  with  '*  Mas-tam-ho  "  on  '*  White  Mountain  " 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dead  Indians,  where  pots  are  continually  boiling  with  something 
to  eat.  laboring  under  this  delusion,  they  will  kill  horses  and  other  stock  and  bum 
the  household  property  of  the  dead  Indian.  This  idea  destroys  ambition  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  property,  which  is  the  chief  fundamental  foundation  of  the  structure  of  our 
civilization. 

Immediately  on  taking  charge  of  the  agency  I  called  together  the  leading  Indians  of 
the  tribe  and  explained  the  bad  effects  and  results  of  the  custom,  and  at  the  same  time 
informed  them  that  I  positively  forbade  a  continuation  of  the  custom.  I  then  called  on 
those  who  indorsed  my  views  and  were  willing  to  assist  me  in  carrying  them  out  to  sig- 
nify it  by  giving  me  their  hands.  Most  all  of  them— over  one  hundred  and  fifty — gave 
me  their  hands.  To  their  credit,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  from  that  day  to  the 
present  time  there  has  not  been  an  effort  to  destroy  any  kind  of  valuable  property,  al- 
though this  has  been  the  custom  of  the  tribe  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account  of  them. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

While  persuading  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  some  of  their  religious  customs,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  something  better  should  be  substituted  in  their  place.  I 
therefore  had  a  large  arbor  erected  near  the  agency  buildings  for  a  place  of  worship,  or 
rather  instruction.  I  organized  the  agency  and  school  employes  into  a  kind  of  mission- 
ary society.     Every  Sunday  the  school  children  (when  the  school  is  in  session),  together 
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with  the  employes  are  marched  to  the  arhor,  where  the  camp  Indians  are  invited  to  as- 
semble. We  engage  in  prayer,  singing,  and  Bible  instructions.  A  good  number  attend 
all  these  services,  and  are  easily  interested  in  Bible  stories.     . 

THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

If  the  Government  and  those  iuterasted  in  civilizing  the  Indians  conld  get  up  some 
humane  and  feasible  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  parents  the  Indian  problem  would  be 
solved.  Volumes  of  nice-spun  theories  '*how  to  civilize  the  Indians  '^  have  been  writ- 
ten, mostly  by  persons  who  never  had  any  practical  experience  with  them ;  the  most  of 
the  theories,  doubtless,  seem  plausible  to  those  who  know  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  In- 
dian, but  the  mast  of  them  appear  impracticable  to  those  who  have  been  interested  with 
the  work.  Those  who  are  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  a  few  Government  employes, 
or  those  sent  out  by  the  various  religious  sects  or  societies  can  go  into  a  tribe  ot  In- 
dians (that  have  advanced  from  their  savage  state)  isolated  from  whit«  population, 
civilize,  educate,  and  prepare  them  lor  intelligent  citizenship  inside  the  llfe>time  of  one 
generation  are  terribly  deceived.  In  fact,  some  of  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
to  investigiite  the  matter  doubt  it  ever  being  accomplished  in  that  way. 

Education,  the  channel  through  which  people  in  all  ages  have  pas<^d  froma^tavage  to 
a  civilized  state,  is  the  hope  of  the  Indian;  but  the  work  ot  educating  the  children  while 
under  the  influence  of  their  parents  progresses  so  slow,  that  it  requires  years  to  discover 
any  proress.  Children  that  have  been  confined  in  school  for  ten  months  under  good  dis- 
cipline and  tutelage  will,  when  permitted  to  return  to  th'^ir  parents  at  the  campe,  go 
back  into  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  parents  so  rapidly,  that  in  one  month's  time  a 
stranger  would  never  discover  that  they  had  been  in  school.  The  school  at  this  agency 
closed  less  than  a  month  ag^.  I  have  in  the  last  few  days  come  in  contact  with  some 
children  who  were  real  bright  students,  and  could  speak  English  suflSciently  well  to  en- 
gage in  any  ordinary  conversation,  who  will  not  utter  a  word  of  English  now,  not  even 
the  ordinarv  salutiitions  when  thev  meet  mc. 

The  problem  can  be  solved.  Prepare  schools  in  populated  sections  of  the  country, 
take  the  children  to  those  schools,  and  let  them  remain  until  they  are  educated  in  liter- 
ature and  industry,  and  then  tind  employment  for  them  among  the  whites.  This  would 
in  a  short  time  accomplish  the  object  for  whidi  the  (iuverumentis  spending;  its  millions, 
and  for  which  all  those  interested  in  the  Indians  are  laborinj;.  The  only  question,  to 
my  mind,  involved  in  this  i)lan  is  whether  it  is  more  hn inane  to  take  the  children  from 
uncivilized  parents  and  put  them  Into  a  position  to  enjoy  the  results  of  civilization  and 
the  divine  inliuence  ot  the  gos])el  of  our  Maker,  or  let  them  remain  with  their  parents 
ia  filth,  ignorance,  and  snpei'stitiou. 

A0I:N(  Y   B.»ARI>IN(i-StH(>(>I.. 

The  pchool-n)oms  which  are  connected  to  the  agency'  buildings  consist  of  one  20  by 
323.  f'pct  and  one  *J1  by  11  teet.  The  larger  room  is  n^etl  lor  both  a  school-room  and 
chapel.  The  <loimitory  is  72  by  Jo  feet,  with  a  hall  extending  through  the  building 
lengthwise,  on  either  side  of  which  it  is  cut  into  rooms,  >\ hi ch  are  used  for  sheping, 
cooking,  dinin.:^.  an<l  bath  rooms.  Adjoininir  tlie  dormitory  is  a  small  room  u.^ed  for  a 
laundry.  The  bui blinds  are  all  oiio-sti)r\  adobe  brick,  looted  with  dirt  and  cement. 
All  the  bed-rooms  are  now  furnished  with  cood  spring  mattresses.  The  buildings  are 
supplied  with  water  from  the  tank,  comluctcd  to  the  building  by  pipe.  The  water  is 
strong  alkali  water,  and  can  not  be  used  for  co«)king  or  drinking  purposes;  that  ha-s  to  be 
hauled  from  the  river.  The  urouuds  are  inclo>ed  ]»y  a  poor  adobe  brick  wall,  a  part  of 
which  has  fallen  down. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  ai:ciu\,  October  1,  1*^'^H.  I  found  thirty-one  students  in 
school,  and  I  was  intornjcd  tliat  school  oi>cned  tittecn  days  previous  to  that  time,  I 
commenced  at  once  \\\  irg  to  iu'lnce  the  parent**  to  sin<l  their  children.  Some  were  o!)- 
stinate  and  could  not  l»e  ]>»*r-n.Mb  d  to  do  .so.  1  inall.v  I  ^^ent  out  jM)licemen  with  orders  to 
brioi;  in  all  the  ihildnn  ^^itllin  the  school  a-if  th»y  could  find  The  number  was  in- 
crease<l  to  over  loity,  I«»iiy-two  ol  whom  rcmainevl  legularly  until  the  school  closed  on 
the  J>th  of  .Tune. 

A  large  number  of  the  Indian**  are  of  tlie  0]>iniou  that  it  i**  a  great  favor  to  the  (Gov- 
ernment lor  them  to  s«nd  thnr  (liiltirt-n  to  ^chool,  and  they  want  rations  or  othei  c«»m- 
pensiition  for  their  so  <loiu'_:,  \\hile  some  of  the  moie  advanced  to  some  extent  compre- 
henci  the  importance  of  education,  and  wiil  send  their  children  willingly  and  try  to 
induce  others  to  do  so. 

Taking  everythiuir  into  coiisicb'ratiMn.  the  school  ]»er]iaps  was  a  fair  a  vera  l***  of  the  ses- 
sions at  tliis  aiicncy.  but  the  n-ults  were  not  s;iti«i!iot«)ry  to  me.  Some  of  the  students 
made  credit.ible  progress  in  theii  studies,  but  while  they  wonhl  recite  lessons,  gotbroagb 
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the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  and  perform  the  work  allotted  to  them,  they  did  it 
more  like  bo  many  small  machines  than  intelligent  beings.  At  times  they  would  en- 
gage in  conversation  with  the  employes,  bnt  never  to  a  stranger.  This  is  the  result  of 
theii;coming  in  contact  with  the  camp  Indians,  who  make  S])ort  of  them  when  they  at- 
tempt to  talk  in  English.  The  most  advanced  students  have  but  little  idea  of  the  ob- 
jects of  education,  and  can  not  possibly  have  until  they  have  an  opportunity  of  witness^ 
ing  the  good  resulting  from  it. 

Immediately  following  the  close  of  the  school  the  children  laid  aside  the  clothing  fur- 
nished them  and  donned  the  kind  the  camp  Indians  wear.  A  number  of  them  continue  to 
come  about  the  agency,  but  not  a  word  can  one  be  induced  to  speak  in  English.  They 
attend  our  Sabbath  services,  but  they  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing,  while  in  school 
the  majority  of  them  sing  elegantly.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  results  of 
the  school  are  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  really  believe  that  one  year's  schooling  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  camp  Indians  would  do  the  child  more  good  than  four  at  the 
agency. 

If  the  weather  here  was  not  so  hot  (the  children  can  not  sleep  in  the  dormitory)  I 
w^ould  not  have  dismissed  them  at  all ;  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  anyway,  because  I  am  now 
of  the  opinion  that  they  will  lose  in  two  or  three  months  in  camp  nearly  all  they  gained 
while  in  school.  There  are  grown  Indians  in  the  camps  here  that  have  attended  school 
one,  two,  and  three  years  that  can  not  or  will  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 

I  am  not  prepared  by  any  means  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  agency  schools, 
because  I  know  the  school  is  the  route  through  which  the  Indian  must  pass  into  civili- 
zation, but  the  good  resulting  from  the  school  here  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  very  en- 
'couraging.  But  that  should  not  and  will  not  hinder  those  interested  in  their  educatioi^ 
from  puttinfi:  forward  their  very  best  efforts. 

While  some  of  the  school  employes  here  last  session  were  selected  by  the  Department 
for  the  Indian  school  service,  I  am  sure  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events  never  intended 
them  as  such;  but  they  responded  with  alacrity  the  best  they  could  to  all  my  requests. 

REMARKS. 

Regardless  of  the  efforts  to  divide  the  authority  of  the  agent  with  any  of  the  agency 
employes,  the  agent  is  held  strictly  responsible,  not  only  for  the  property  of  the  agency 
and  the  government  of  the  Indians,  but  the  management  and  conduct  of  every  employ^ 
as  well.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  wrong  to  hamper  the  agent 
with  laws  attempting  to  force  him  to  divide  authority  with  some  employes.  It  does  not 
mend  the  mistake  of  selecting  an  incompetent  man  for  agent.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  train 
up  good  moral  children  of  drunken,  vicious  parents  as  it  is  to  make  an  agency  a  success 
presided  over  by  an  incompetent  agent.  Select  a  competent  man  as  agent  and  give  him 
power  to  direct  every  thing  on  the  reservation;  this  would  prevenftiny  clash  of  authority 
and  stop  insubordination,  both  of  which  are  detrimental  to  the  Indian  service. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  uniform  kindness  you  have  extended 
to  me. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henky  George, 
Unit  id  States  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


KEPOKT  OF  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  July  1,  1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  the  annual  report  of  the  Pima  Agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  188J). 

The  number  ot  Indians  under  this  agency  has  been  variously  estimated  from  6,000 
to  1*2,000.  Without  a  special  appropriation  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  count  of  them, 
as  they  are  seattered  over  southern  Arizona  from  New  Mexico  to  California.  But  ray 
experience  of  more  than  a  year  as  agent  justifies  the  highest  figure  as  a  reasonable 
estimate.  In  fact,  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  a  census  would  show  15,000  Pima, 
Papago,  and  Maricopa  Indians  in  the  Territory. 

For  the  support  of  these  Indians  there  has  been  provided  four  reservations  (contain- 
ing land  enough  for  twice  that  many  Indians),  but  which, where  there  is  no  water  for 
irrigation,  does  not  furnish  subsistence  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  coyotes  and  gophers 
that  now  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  upon  them.     I  refer  to  this  fact  simply  in  the 
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cause  of  justice,  and  in  the  hope  that  these  people,  who  are  soficeptible  of  civilization 
and  self-support,  may  not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  pauperism  and  degradation  for  the 
want  of  a  fair  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  by  Cougresa  for  the  support  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  country. 

The  7f000  or  more  Papas^o  Indians  who  have  susUiined  themselves  by  stock- raisinfr 
must  of  necessity  come  to  the  reservations  and  enga<;e  in  agriculture.  They  can  not 
hope  to  hold  the  vast  cattle  ranges  belonging  to  the  public  domain  ag^unst  the  influx  of 
white  population  that  is  constantly  tlowing  into  this  Western  country;  and  the  Indiar 
Office  may  expect  constant  difficulties  arising  out  of  dinputes  between  whites  and  In- 
dians  over  the  land  which  is  now  the  supi)ort  of  the  Indian,  and  which  he  will  defend, 
in  one  way  or  another,  until  a  means  of  snpjHirt  is  provided  ou  the  reservations  and  he 
is  induced  to  go  there.  The  Papago  Indians  are  more  industrious  than  either  the  Pima 
or  Maricopa,  and  all  that  need  be  done  in  the  way^  of  expense  to  induce  them  to  move  to 
the  reserTations  is  to  provide  means  of  irrigation.  They  will  readily  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  to  better  their  condition. 

To  furnish  perpetual  means  of  support  lor  the  Indians  under  this  agency  a  large  stor- 
age reservoir  and  canal  should  be  constructed  on  the  Gila  Kiver  Reservation  south  of 
the  river,  which  could  be  done  gradually,  at  an  expense  aggregating  about  $50,000,  and 
result  in  the  reclamation  of  possibly  '20,000  acres  of  land.  It  would  take  but  a  short 
time  then  to  move  all  the  Indians  to  the  reservations  and  insure  their  c'>ntentment  and 
gradual  civilization  with  the  least  possible  expense  and  care  to  the  Government. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity.  Heavy  rain-fall  has  kept  a  good  flow  in  the 
river  and  a  large  increase  of  crop  has  resulted.  *It  is  safe  to  place  this  increase  at  20 
per  cent.  In  every  house  and  "  key  ''  are  found  large  **  varshroms  "  full  of  wheat  stored 
away  for  the  winter,  and  Indian  wagons  have  been  busy  since  the  beginning  of  harvest 
transporting  their  crops  to  market.  General  contentment  prevails;  in  fact,  when  these 
Indians  have  enough  to  eat  I  truly  believe  they  are  the  happiest  people  on  earth. 

EDUCATION. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  about  200  pupils  attending  school,  and  the  burning  of 
the  main  boarding-school  building  at  this  agency  last  November  has  been  a  great  loss  to 
the  edacation  of  children  during  the  year.  I  believe  that  better  results  can  be  obtained 
at  this  aj^ency  school  if  well  conducted  than  by  sending  the  children  away  from  the 
reservation  to  schools.  And  I  advise  that  the  buildings  be  replaced  to  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  children. 

The  children  who  have  returned  from  the  Tucson  school  show  evidences  of  effective 
training,  and  demonstrate  that  where  efficient  teachers  are  employed  rapid  progress  can 
be  made  in  the  education  of  the  l*inia  and  Tapa^o  Indians. 

AOKICULTrRE. 

In  the  raising  of  grain  these  Indians  need  no  instruction.  They  understand  the 
m  'thods  of  irrigation  better  than  most  of  their  white  neighbors,  but  they  know  nothing; 
abaut  fruit-growing.  The  soil  is  line  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  a  farmer  who  would 
start  them  at  this  proliUible  indu-'try,  encourage  them  to  be  more  careful  with  their 
fanning  implement.s,  and  urge  them  to  iucreiuse  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  would  be 
a  valuable  employe,  whose  work  would  affect  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Indians  in 
this  reservation  more  directly  than  any  other  employe's  allowed. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Prosperity  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  civilizing  the  Pima,  Papago,  and 
Maricopa  Indians.  Provide  tliem  with  means  of  support,  and  they  will  readily  take  to 
education  and  all  the  civilizing  inlluences  which  the  (Jovernment  may  desire  to  extend 
to  them.  \Vhere;us  if  their  water  rij^hts  are  not  protected  and  extended,  and  year  after 
year  the  consunjj)tion  of  water  by  tlie  whites  increases,  until  the  Indian  is  left  with  but 
the  recollection  of  a  bounteous  harvest,  wlien  hunger  and  want  were  unknown,  he  will 
dci^enerate  from  the  peaceable,  iuoii'onsive  Pima.  Papago,  or  Maricopa  into  the  murder- 
ous, drunken,  cunning  Apache,  and  become  a  nuisance,  if  not  a  terror,  to  the  population 
ot  the  Territory,  in  spite  of  all  the  educational  and  missionary  work  that  may  be  done. 
The  ajrent  should  l)e  recjuircd  to  devote  most  of  his  energy  in  perfecting  plana  for  the 
iiri«;ationof  land  ou  the  four  reservations  reserved  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  Indians. 

No  land  has  been  allotted  in  severalty  to  them  either  on  or  off  the  reservations. 
They  have  been  allowed,  under  their  old  traditions,  to  consider  the  land  cleared  up  and 
put  in  cultivation  by  their  own  elTorts  as  being  their  property.     Whenever  a  dispute 
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arises  it  is  generally  settled  without  difficulty  by  the  *' court  of  Indian  offense^"  Titles 
go  from  father  to  son  about  the  same  as  under  the  common  law  of  the  conntry.  I  con- 
sider this  a  good  system,  as  none  will  secure  a  larger  tract  than  his  own  industry  enti- 
tles him  to,  and  the  prosperity  of  some  eerves  as  an  example  to  those  who  nri  inclined 
to  laziness. 

THE  year's   work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  all  the  employes  have  worked  faithfully  in  an  effort  to 
'^redeem  from  barrenness  and  desolation  an  agency  that,  although  established  for  many 
years,  has  been  a  discredit  both  to  the  Government  and  the  three  worthy  tribes  of  In- 
dians under  it.  A  water  system  has  been  constructed  by  the  digging  of  a  large  well, 
the  erection  of  a  tank  tower,  the  building  of  a  pump,  etc.,  and  now  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce vegetation  at  the  agency.  A  small  experimental  garden  has  been  made,  and  trees 
have  been  planted  which  are  now  growing.  An  adobe  fence  has  been  built  around  the 
agent's  dwelling,  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop  has  been  finished,  a  large  two-room 
storehouse  has  been  built,  and  no  Indian  has  been  turned  away  who  had  anything  to 
repair  without  being  satisfied;  in  fact,  I  believe  every  wagon  on  this  reservation  and 
nearly  all  belonging  to  the  Papagos  have  been  in  the  shop  at  some  time  during  the  year 
and  been  repaired. 

Acknowledging  universal  support  from  the  Department  and  willing  compliance  with 
all  orders  by  employ&s,  I  respectfully  submit  this  my  second  and  last  annual  report  of 
Pima  Agency. 

Respectfully, 

Claude  M.  Johnson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

San  Carlos  Indian  Agency,  Ariz., 

August  26,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  your  letter  of  instructions,  this 
my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 

i 

POPULATION. 

The  Jndians  comprising  the  population  of  the  White  Mountain  (San  Carlos)  Reserve, 
from  the  census  taken  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  is  as  follows: 

San  Carlos  tribe _,.  1,164 

White  Mountain  and  Coyotero  tribe _.  591 

Tonto  tribe _._  646 

Yuma  and  Mojave -^-. 811 

Total   _- 3,212 

Showing  a  slight  decrease  in  numbers  since  the  last  annual  census. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  have  been  generally  good  for  the  past  season,  and  many  have  been  well  sup- 
plied with  subsistence  from  the  products  of  their  farms,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table: 


!  Wheat. 


I  Bushels. 

1887-*S8 6,(154 

1888-'.S9 1      9,107 


Corn.     Barley. 


Bushel*.   Bushels. 

(i,0(X)         12,048 
8, 200         16, 300 


Increase '      3.053        2,200  4,252 
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I 


In  conjunction  with  the  above  there  have  been  produced  352  bushels  of  beans,  20,577 
melons,  and  121,243  pumpkins,  and  cut  836  tons  of  wild  bay,  the  latter  being  what  is 
called  *' black  gramma;"  it  abounds  in  the  calions  and  uplands,  and  is  highly  nutri- 
tious for  all  kinds  of  stock. 


TILLABLE  LANDS. 

The  number  of  acres  of  tillable  land  approximates  about  6,000;  3,000of  whi/[?h  is  under 
fence. 

There  have  been  cultivated  by  Indians  during  the  year  2, "^25  acres,  870  of  which  have 
been  broken  during  the  past  season,  and  3,750  rods  offence  built. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

The  farm  at  the  agency  consists  of  about  70  acres,  all  of  which  has  been  broken, 
leveled,  and  fenced  by  Indian  prisoners  during  the  past  winter  and  spring,  and  my  in- 
tention is  to  seed  the  same  with  alfalfa  this  fall. 

Alfalfa  can  be  cut  from  four  to  five  times  each  season,  and  after  the  first  year  the  av- 
erage yield  per  acre  is  6  tons,  which  will  be  used  for  the  agency  animals,  thereby  saving 
the  large  amount  of  money  that  is  now  being  annually  paid  by  the  Department  for  the 
purchase  of  hay  at  this  agency. 

INDIAN  STOCK. 

The  number  of  horses  and  other  stock  owned  by  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  on  this 
reservation,  is  as  follows : 

Horses -._ __ 2,071 

Mules _ - 117 

Cattle .- _ 1,799 

Jacks  .--  __ 89 

Domestic  fowls ..., .._ ,    356 

What  is  very  much  needed  at  present  is  three  or  four  medium-sized  stallions  for  the 
improvement  of  work  animals,  as  the  horses  now  owned  by  the  Indians,  with  verj^  few 
exceptions,  are  much  too  small  for  ordinary  farm  purposes. 

CIVILIZATION. 

While  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  towards  civilization  may  seem  slow,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  they  are  improving,  and  each  returning  season  they  are  more  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  latest  improved  farmi&Ag  implements,  and  of  increasing  their 
small  garden  patches  to  bro;ui  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

POLICY. 

My  policy  has  been  to  impress  upon  them  that  their  subsistence  must  soon  he  wholly 
the  product  of  their  own  labor,  and  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  them  a  living. 

T  IS- WIN. 

The  greatest  drawback  at  the  present  time  to  the  improvement  of  these  people  is  the 
drinking  of  tis  win,  made  from  corn.  The  result  is  generally  a  fight  among  themselves, 
frequently  ending  in  the  killing  of  one  or  more. 

Y  I'M  AS   AND  MOJAVEs. 

The.se  Indians  are  still  a!ixious  to  be  removed  to  the  Verde  country,  as  mentioned 
in  my  last  annual  report.  They  have  never  been  satisiied  here  and  I  doubt  if  they  ever 
will  be, 

WHITK   MorXTAIN    INDIANS. 

The  census  of  the  White  Mountain  Indians,  living  at  or  near  Fort  Apache,  on  this 
reservation,  hx\s  not  been  received  as  yet,  for  the  reason  that  the  officer  in  charge  stat<»s 
that  "  they  are  bus^'  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  jratherin^  hay,"  and  that  it  would  "  l>e 
a  great  hardship  to  assemble  them  at  this  season."  They  number  about  1,700  and  are 
self-supporting.     The  census  of  these  Indians  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 


w^vp^iw^np 
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AGENCY    BUILDINGS. 


The  baildings  here  are  very  mnch  in  need  of  repairs.  I  have  been  putting  off  all  new 
additions  and  improvements  to  the  old  ones  until  the  saw-mill — for  which  authority  was 
granted  me  by  the  Department  to  purchase  a  short  time  ago — is  in  operation,  when  lum- 
ber and  shingles  in  any  quantity  can  be  furnished  for  the  much-needed  improvements  at 
a  nominal  cost  to  the  Government. 


NEW  ROADS. 


I  hare  at  present  a  large  number  of  men  at  work,  consisting  of  40  Indian  prisoners 
and  28  troope'and  Indian  scouts,  which  the  military  department  have  kindly  tendered 
me  for  the  guarding  of  said  prisoners,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  substan- 
tial wagon-road  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  new  saw-mill.  The  road,  when  completed, 
will  be  about  45  miles  in  length,  and  a  first-class  wagon  way  in  every  respect. 


SAW- MILL  SITE. 

Where  the  mill  is  to  be  located,  many  millions  of  feet  of  the  finest  kind  of  timber 
can  be  obtained,  with  abundance  of  water  for  all  necessary  purposes,  and  plenty  of  grass 
for  the  logging  teams  is  found  adjacent  to  the  camp. 

AGENCY   QlilST-MILL. 

The  grist-mill  started  up  about  the  15th  of  June  last  and  has  been  in  constant  opera- 
tion ever  since.  The  machinery  is  much  too  small  for  preseut  purposes.  This  season's 
receipts  of  wheat  aloue  will  amount  to  over  500,000  poands.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
is  15  barrels  of  fiour  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  there  are  some  1,700  barrels  to  turn 
out,  it  will  be  r-  adily  seen  that  it  will  require  a  continuous  run  of  nearly  a  year  to  do 
the  required  work.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  shall  earnestly  recommend  the  Depart- 
ment to  purchase  a  new  boiler  and  engine  of  sufiicient  capacity  for  next  year's  harvest, 
which  promises  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  present  one;  also  a  new  cleaning  and  puri- 
fying machine  to  facilitate  in  the  making  of  a  better  grade  of  flour  than  is  now  being 
made  here  by  the  old  ))rooess. 

There  is  no  reason  why  firsl-closs  flour  can  not  be  made  here  if  the  required  machinery 
is  furnished,  for  the  wheat  r  lised  by  the  Indians  can  not  be  excelled  in  any  pjrt  of  the 
Union. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  the  military  authorities  stationed  here  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  valuable  as- 
sistance renders!  me  in  the  inana;;eineut  of  these  wild  people  under  my  charge. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Hillis, 
Captnln  %Uh  Infantry^  Acting  United  St<ifen  Indian  Agciit, 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  ArFAiRs. 
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KEPORT  OF  IIOOPA' VALLEY  AGENCY. 

HoopA  Valley  Acjency,  California, 

Auf/ust  L>5,  1S89. 

Sir:  I  hAve  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  and  affairs  of 
the  lloopa  ludiaus  during  tbe  past  year: 

The  number  of  people  found  here  when  the  census  \va><  taken  in  June  was  47^).  This 
includes  24  members  of  tlie  tribe  who  are  living  on  Kedwood  Creek,  11  miles  west  of 
the  agency,  outside  the  reservation,  and  not  heretofore  inclu'led  in  the  census. 

Males 225 

Females - - 251 

Males  over  eighteen  years 189 
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Females  over  fourteen  years -_ 136 

Boys  six  to  sixteen  years 27 

Girls  six  to  fourteen  years 56 

Births  during  the  year ,        7 

Deaths  during  the  year.. 8 

Total  number  of  Indians  who  applied  for  medical  treatment  during  the  year.  ^05 

The  area  of  land  cultivated  during  the  year  is  a  little  over  900  acres,  about  230  acres 
having  been  added  to  the  cultivated  area  of  last  year.  About  100  acres  were  cultivated 
by  the  agency  for  forage  for  the  public  animals.  The  remainder  was  cultivated  by  the 
Indian?  for  their  exclusive  benefit.  About  1,300  acres  are  now  inclosed,  880  rods  of 
fence  having  been  set  up  la^t  spring.  About  260,000  feet  of  lumber  was  brought  to  the 
mill  and  sawed  by  the  Indians,  a  part  of  which  was  for  the  podt  quartermaster. 

Eleven  good  houses,  fiileen  barns,  and  numerous  corrals  and  small  inclosnres  were 
erected  by  the  most  industrious  of  the  people,  and  six  new  houses  framed  and  ready  to 
be  put  up. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  allotments  of  land  temporarily  until  the  survey 
ordered  e«n  be  completed.  The  surveyor  is  now  at  the  work,  but  it  is  apparent  that  it 
will  not  be  finished  in  time  to  make  the  allotments  this  year. 

The  crop  of  the  present  year  is  abundant,  and  the  surplus  that  can  not  be. consumed 
or  disposed  of  is  becoming  an  embarrajssment.  The  people  are  practically  self-sustaining, 
and  there  is  little  more  that  can  be  done  for  them,  except  to  secure  them  in  the  tenure 
of  their  holdings  and  protect  them  in  the  possession  of  their  property.  For  this  purpose 
I  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  military  force  in  the  valley  until  security  and 
protection  can  be  obtained  from  the  courts.  Besides,  the  whole  valley  is  a  rich  gold 
placer,  that,  with  the  abundance  of  water  and  timber  in  and  about  it,  could  be  very 
profitably  worked  at  small  expense.  A  removal  of  the  garrison  in  the  valley  would, 
therefore,  be  certain  to  be  followed  by  an  irruption  that  would  soon  dispossess  the  In- 
dians. 

One  day  school  has  been  maintained  during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  32.37. 

One  white  teacher,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Duigan,  is  employed  at  a  compensation  of  $720  per 
annum.     The  following-named  Indians  were  employed  as  industrial  teachers: 

George  Latham,  salary  per  month ._  . $20.  00 

John  Sbermp>D,  salary  per  month 20.  00 

Nathaniel  Gibl^s,  salary  per  month _ 10.  00 

Pedro  Freddie,  salary  per  month ._ 10.00 

There  are  many  difiiculties  to  be  met  in  conducting  a  day  school  al  cbis  agency  in  a 
very  .satisfactory  manner.  These  can  be  obviated  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  board- 
ing school  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  former.  The  case  has  been  fully  represented  to 
the  Department  heretofore. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougherty, 
Captain  U.  S,  J.,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair.s. 


REPORT  OF  MISSION  AGENCY. 

Mission  Consolidated  Agency, 

Cofion,  Cat.,  October  28,  1889. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

On  the  7th  day  of  August  last  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  in  place  of  Col.  J.W.  Pres- 
ton, resigned.     I  have  visited  each  reservation,  twenty-one  in  all. 

I  found  the  lloopa  Valley  Reservation  (which  had  been  in  charge  of  Captain  Dough- 
erty up  to  my  arrival  there  .\ugu«*t  21)  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  T  left  the 
affairs  in  charge  of  Mr.  Duncan  S.  Murry,  a  most  cfiieient  clerk,  and  made  arrangements 
with  Captain  Dougherty  to  continue  his  general  su[)ervi8ion. 

Returning  I  visited  the  Tule  River  Reservation  September  4,  For  several  years  past 
Mr.  Luther  Anderson  has  been  in  charge  as  farmer.  I  am  pleased  to  report  his  services 
there  as  very  satisfactory,  and  feel  confident  that  with  such  help  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
secure  for  him  the  reservation  will  show  a  marked  improvement* 


'i^ar^BMCi 
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Since  my  ret  am  from  Hoopa  Valley,  September  10,  less  than  two  months,  most  of  my 
time  lias  been  occupied  in  visiting  the  nineteen  reservations  in  southern  California  within 
my  charge.  To  do  this  I  have  been  obliged  to  travel  more  than  600  miles  by  wagon  and 
horseback  over  a  roagh  mountain  country  distant  from  railroads. 

They  are  all  in  similar  condition.  While  the  lands  aggregate  a  large  number  of  acres, 
there  is  not  land  enough  reserved,  including  a  large  proportion  of  barren  mountain^*, 
where  there  is  neither  soil,  water,  or  timber,  to  give  each  Indian  the  full  quota  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887.  A  large  proportion  of  the  good  land 
is  not  valuable  to  any  one  without  water  for  irrigation,  domestic  purposes,  and  stock. 
While  in  most  cases  there  is  water  available  for  reservation  lands,  the  Indian  cannot 
secure  it  without  help. 

In  view  of  the  fact  thait  to  educate  the  young  that  they  may  be  self-support! os:  and 
respectable  citizens  is  the  object  of  the  Indian  Department,  I  suggest  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  gather  isolated  families  into  villages,  or  in  such  close  proximity  that  the 
largest  number  may  attend  school.  This,  I  believe,  may  be  effected  in  part  by  the 
judicious  Allotment  of  land  in  severalty  surveys. 

The  tirst  great  necessity  here  is  a  survey  and  a  correct  map  of  each  reservation  that 
Indian  and  white  man  alike  may  know  their  boundaries.  Much  trouble  arises  from 
trespassing  by  both  parties,  which  would  be  avoided  by  good  fences.  Since  it  is  not  pos- 
sible  to  give  each  Indian  his  full  quota  of  land  Ht  for  cultivation,  I  would  recommend 
that  a  surveyor  be  employed  to  survey  the  reservation  boundaries  and  subdivide  the  land 
fit  for  homes  into  lots  of  from  5  to  20  acres,  to  be  called  homesteads  or  village  lots. 
ThesCshould  be  supplied  with  water,  and  each  person  to  whom  such  a  lot  was  assigned 
should  also  have  an  undivided  share  in  some  large  body  of  grazing  land  w  hich  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  should  own  and  graze  in  common.  On  this  homestead  the 
owner  should  be  taught  to  establish  a  home  for  himself  and  family;  to  cultivate  his  land 
well;  to  grow  all  the  food  po'^ible  for  his  family;  to  keep  good  milch  cows,  hogs,  and 
poultry;  in  fact,  to  imitate  the  small  Eastern  farmers.  In  this  way  I  would  provide 
employment  for  all  and  encourage  habits  of  industry,  especially  in  those  who  will  soon 
come  out  of  school. 

sc:hools. 

We  have  in  all  eight  day  schools  and  one  Catholic  contract  school  within  the  nineteen 
reservations,  also  one  Catholic  contract  school  at  San  Diego.  While  the  day  schools  are 
far  from  what  they  should  be,  for  the  reason  that  the  school-houses  are  none  of  them  in 
fit  condition  to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  the  best  results  of  her  labor,  the  teachers 
are  now  doing  as  well  as  can  be  done  under  existing  difficulties.  They  are  all  interested 
and  self-sacrificing,  as  Indian  teachers  must  be  to  accomplish  good  results.  I  would 
recommend  at  least  five  additional  day  schools  and  an  industrial  school  at  Agua  Caliente. 

TITLB8. 

There  are  several  cases  now  pending  involving  the  rights  Of  white  claimants  on  re- 
served lands,  which  I  hope  may  be  settled  in  some  just  and  equitable  way  very  soon. 
To  this  end  I  most  earnestly  request  that  Mr.  Frank  D.  Lewis,  now  special  agent,  be 
assigned  to  this  duty.  He  is  more  familiar  with  these  cases  than  any  one  else,  and  very 
much  may  be  gained  by  his  experience. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have  one  Christian  missionary  within  this 
agency.  The  Kev.  William  H.  Weinland,  a  Moravian  missionary,  has  recently  come 
among  us  to  stay.  He  is  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Indians,  and  when  I  attended  his 
simple,  instructive  services,  and  saw  the  interest  manifested,  I  wished  that  Christianity 
could  put  such  a  man  in  every  Indian  village  on  this  coast. 

Next  to  the  school  we  need  a  small  hospital  for  the  care  of  sick  and  infirm.  I  believe 
its  influence  would  be  one  of  the  best  educators  we  can  employ.  I  recommend  that  a 
hospital  be  located  at  Agua  Caliente,  and  the  agency  phys'ician  be  located  there  in 
charge.  This  is  the  most  favorable  location  among  the  reservations,  and  its  hot  and 
cold  springs  are  abundant.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  re- 
quest. 

Having  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  less  than  three  months  Is  my  reason  for  a  very 
brief  and  imperfect  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Horatio  N.  RrsT, 
United  Slaies  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  ROUND  VALLEY  AGENCY. 

R6UND  Valley  Agency,  California, 

Au(fU8i2'7,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1889, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending;  June  30,  1H89. 

The  area  of  this  reservation,  together  with  the  occupancy  of  almost  the  entire  grazing 
land  by  tresspassers,  has  been  so  often  reported  to  your  othce  that  I  do  not  consider  that 
anything  that  I  could  say  at  this  time  would  be  of  any  benefit,  and  only  occupy  time 
and  space  nn necessarily.  1  will  state,  however,  that  the  tresspassers  still  occupy  the 
reservation,  as  they  have  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  would  urge  tjie  necessity  of  Con- 
gress taking  some  steps  toward  relieving  these  Indians  by  making  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  these  men  the  appraised  value  of  their  claims  and  ridding  the 
reservation  of  the  unjust  load  it  has  had  to  carry  for  so  long.  If  this  were  done  and  the 
land  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  four-fiffr.hs  of  them  would  bp  self-sustaining. 

All  the  able-bodied  Indians  are  anxious  to  receive  their  land  in  severalty,  and  I  would 
also  urge  the  necessity  of  surveying  and  allotting  it  to  them  the  coming  summer. 

"SVe  now  have  an  abundance  of  lumber,  and  are  prepared  to  erect  comfortable  houses 
for  all  if  they  knew  where  they  would  be  located.  At  present  I  am  preparing  to  build 
new  houses  for  the  old  and  infirm,  in  order  that  they  may  be  comfortable  during  the 
coming  winter. 

INDIANS. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  annual  census,  gives  the  number  of  all  Indians  on  the 
reservation: 

Number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age .-_ 208 

Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age    197 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 64 

Number  of  children  under  six  years __.  62 

Total 531 

SAW- MILL. 

After  many  efforts  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  starting  the  saw-mill  by  fixing  up  an 
old  engine  and  boiler,  and  am  now  manufacturing  plenty  of  lumber  for  all  the  Indians 
to  rebuild  their  houses  and  for  the  repairing  of  the  ageucy  buildings,  fences,  etc. 

ACiUICTLTUKE. 

We  have  under  cultivation  about  l,3o0  acres  of  land.  About  500  acres  of  this  land 
was  used  this  year  as  an  agency  farm,  while  the  balance  was  used  by  individual  Indians 
for  farming  and  iiardening.  The  reservation  farm  has  produced  about  400  bushels  of 
barley,  2,r)00  bushels  of  wheat,  600  tons  of  hay,  and  16,000  pounds  of  hops  dry.  The 
Indians,  who  havf  in  most  of  the  good  land,  will  have  about  10,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,000  of  barley,  :J0O  bushels  onions,  500  bushels  beans,  50,000  melons,  10,000  sqna'^hes 
and  pumpkins,  2,000  bushels  corn,  2,500  bushels  potatoes,  and  many  different  kinds  of 
vegetal)les  in  large  quantities.     Besides  this  they  have  about  200  tons  of  hay. 

STOCK. 

We  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  following  described  stock:  497 
head  of  cattle,  old  and  young;  4  fine  graded  polled  Angus  bulls,  10  oxen,  60  horses  and 
mares  broken  to  work,  21  mules,  'Mi  horse  and  mule  colts. 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

During  the  year  five  Indian  police  have,  in  most  cases,  kept  good  order  among  the 
Indians,  although  in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  themselves  got  £k  little  too  much  fire- 
water. 
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APPRENTICES. 


I  have  had  daring  the  year  six  men  at  work  with  the  carpenter,  two  with  the  black- 
smith, twelve  with  the  herder,  ,twenty-live  in  the  saw-mill,  and  two  in  the  harness 
shop. 


EDrCATION. 

Daring  the  year  I  have  had  in  operation  two  day-schools  with  good  average  at- 
tendance and  very  satisfactory  resnlts.  Miss  Robinson  and  Miss  Watson  have  made 
excellent  teachers,  and  have  been  nntiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  a  success  of  the 
schools.  • 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  Indians  all  seem  to  have  made  good  progress  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  industrious  and  qaiet.  If  their  lands  could  be  al- 
lotted to.  them  during  tlie  coming  summer  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  issue  to  them  wagons  and  horses,  and  also  enough  cattle  to  each  one  to  give 
them  a  start  in  raising  stock.  They  already  have  a  large  number  of  hogs,  while  some 
have  horses  and  cattle. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  during  the  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
main^ very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Yates, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commission EU  of  Indian  Affaiks. 
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REPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado, 

October  24,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit 
my  first  anunal  report  on  the  affairs  of  Southern  Ute  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  in 
my  charge.  Having  but  recently  taken  charge  of  these  two  tribes  of  Indians,  my  report 
can  not  be  as  complete  as  if  I  had  been  for  a  longer  time  with  them. 

agriculture  and  civilization. 

m 

The  Southtni  Ute  Indians,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  leading  the  original  life  of  a 
savage,  have  made  great  progress  toward  a  more  civilized  life.  The  comparatively  small 
assistvince  they  have  received  from  the  (Jovernment  has  borne  good  fruit.  They  have 
now  under  cultivation  about  (>0U  acres  oi  land,  and  have  raised  thereon  during  the  last 
season  al)out  \^\,i)^\i)  pounds  of  oat-s,  wheat,  and  barley,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  veg- 
etables and  some  corn.  They  have  learned  in  a  measure  the  art  of  irrigation,  and  wonld 
no  doubt  become  \n  the  near  future  self-supporting  by  their  agricultural  labor  if  fur- 
ther and  more  extensive  assistance  were  given  them  by  the  Government.  In  this  cli- 
mate agriculture  is  the  only  Employment  which  can  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
Indians.  The  rich  lands  in  their  possession  should  be  brought  under  a  sy. stem  of  irriga- 
tion by  constructing  large  irrigating  canals  and  thus  utilize  the  abundance  of  water  in 
the  streams  and  the  splendid  soil  of  this  reservation. 

The  conduct  of  these  Utes  has  been  exemplary.  They  have  abandoned  many  of  their 
former  obnoxious  habits,  as  begging,  etc. 

education. 

The  school  established  at  this  agency  a  iew  years  ago  is  at  present  regularly  attended 
by  1*2  pupils,  who  are  very  bright  and  are  making  satisfactory  progress  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  competent  and  experienced  teacher.  The  children  are  very  mannerly  and 
give  absolutely  no  cause  for  complaint.  A  new  building  for  dormitory,  refectory,  and 
quarters  ior  cook  and  matron  should  be  erected,  as  the  present  building,  which  answered 
the  pnrpoee  for  a  beginning,  is  too  small  and  inconvenient 
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SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  good,  very  few  deaths  occnrring  except  from 
old  age.  Although  they  do  not  increase  as  might  be  expected,  they  do  not  become  nu- 
merically less. 

STOCK. 

The  agency  stock  cattle  consists  at  present  of  180  cows  and  calves,  which  are  but  the 
remnant  of  what  were  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  some  five  years  ago,  and 
are  not  increasing  for  the  want  of  a  good  range.  In  consequence  of  the  grass  being 
t  almost  wholly  trampled  out,  the  winter  feed  is  very  scarce.  This  scarcity  of  winter 
feed,  coupled  with  the  intensely  cold  weather,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many 
cows  and  calves.  These  cattle  should  be  issued  at  once  to  such  Indians  as  are  prepared 
to  feed  them  during  the  winter,  or  they  should  be  slaughtered  for  use. 

The  beef  cattle  which  are  furnished  in  the  fall  at  one  or  two  deliveries,  when  they  are 
fattened,  lose  so  much  of  their  gross  weight  during  the  winter  that  the  shrinkage  thus 
created  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  Indians.  This  could  be  prevented  by  having  weekly 
deliveries  instituted  instead,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  have  them  furnished  good 
fat  beef  and  get  every  pound  the  Government  pays  for. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  furnished  this  agency  are  of  good  quality  and  variety. 

EMPLOYi^S. 

The  employes  furnished  this  agency  are  faithful  and  competent  persons,  who,  I  am 
pleased  to  state,  take  an  interest  in  their  miasion  to  advance  the  Indians  by  precept  and 
example. 

An  agency  carpenter  and  a  teamster  should  be  allowed.  The  former  to  assist  in  the 
building  of  houses,  sheds,  etc.,  for  the  Indians,  and  the  teamster  to  relieve  the  fiirmer 
of  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  agency  teams,  thus  giving  him  more  time  to  attend 
to  his  agricultural  duties. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  a  janitor  be  allowed  for  the  school,  to  attend  to  the  outside 
work  of  the  8(;hoolroom  and  dormitory. 

TJie  Jicaritla  Af/eiiny  and  Bescrvafion  is  situated  in  northern  New  Mexico,  on  the  line  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  and  adjoining,  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Southern  Ute  Reservation. 

The  surrounding  country  is  settled  and  occupied  by  a  very  undesirable  class  of  people, 
whose  habits  and  mode  of  living  are  derogatory  to  the  progress  of  these  Indians,  who 
show  a  laudable  disposition  towards  civilization,  but  receive  no  encouragement  from  the 
example  of  their  immediate  neighbors. 

The  fact  of  a  small  number  of  so-CAlled  bona  fide  settlers  having  been  permitted  by 
the  former  administration  to  remain  on  the  land  they  occupied  when  these  Indians 
were  brought  here,  havS  caused  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  the  Indian  agent  and  em- 
ployes. The  persistency  with  which  these  people  trespass  on  the  Indian  lands,  and  in 
every  way  imaginable  abuse  and  annoy  the  Indians,  makes  them  very  undesirable 
neighbors.  In  my  opinion,  if  any  substantial  progress  and  prosperity  is  to  be  expected 
for  these  Indians,  the  interest  of  these  bona  fide  settlers  should  be  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  they  be  compelled  to  move.  These  people  supply  the  Indians  with 
whisky  and  spend  many  an  hour  in  gambli'.g  with  them.  The  effect  of  all  this  on  the 
Indians  is  deplorable. 

PARMIN(J. 

The  .Ticarilla  Aparhes  show  an  inborn  thrift,  and  have  proved  this  by  their  farming 
operations  during  the  past  season.  With  very  little  land  (the  be<^t  being  in  the  posses- 
*^ion  of  these  bona  fide  settlers),  and  no  water  to  irrigate  with,  they  have,  by  their  own 
labor,  'i.')0  acres  in  cultivation  ;  have  cut  40n  tons  of  hay.  They  have  built,  and  are  now 
occupying  with  their  families,  60  houses.  The  only  assistance  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment was  implements  and  some  seed.  A  very  satisfactory  showing,  considering  the 
above  enumerated  and  other  equally  as  grave  disadvantages. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  a  system  of  reservoirs  be  provided  to  enable  them 
to  irrigate  their  land,  that  they  may  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  fertility  of  soil,  thoa 
assuring  their  self-support  and  permanent  settlement  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
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SANITARY. 

Tha  sanitary  condition  is  satisfactory;  a  slight  increase  in  number  is  perceptible. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  at  this  place  are  no  buildings  at  all — simply  shanties,  imfit  for 
habitation*  and  serve  as  a  bad  example  for  the  Indians  to  copy. 

The  persistency  of  Special  Agent  Welton  to  erect  the  agency  buildings  authorized  two 
years  ago,  on  the  land  of  a  bona  fide  settler,  in  direct  opposition  to  instructions  not  to 
interfere  with  such  settlers,  has  caused  the  delay  in  erecting  them,  and  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  busioess  at  the  reservation.  These  buildings  should 
be  erected  immediately. 

EDUCATION. 

For  the  last  two  years  quite  a  number  of  children  have  been  sent  to  the  Ramona  school 
at  Santa  F6,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these  children  have  made  good  progress  at  that 
institution. 

I  wonld  recommend  the  building  of  a  large  boarding-school  for  these  Indians,  as  they 
would  send  their  children  to  a  school  at  home  more  willingly  than  abroad.  The  two 
ladies  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  laboring  among  these  Indians  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good  and  fast  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Indians.  I  should  recommend 
they  be  specially  flavored  by  the  Department  in  assisting  them  in  their  laudable  and  valu- 
able work. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  are  faithful  and  competent  in  their  respective  vocations.    They  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Indians  and  are  zealous  In  their  efforts  to  help  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion by  giving  advice  and  good  example. 

SUPPLIES.     . 

The  supplies  at  this  agency  are  excellent  in  quality  and  variety. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  a.  Babtholomew, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  Riveb  Agency,  Dak., 

August  26,  1889. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year. 

The  agency  proper  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  35  miles 
north  of  Pierre  and  10  miles  south  of  the  Cheyenne  River.  Mail  service  is  from  Pierre, 
six  times  a  week.  Fort  Sully,  7  miles  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  our 
telegraph  station,  and  Fort  Bennett  is  our  past*office. 

The  Indians  here  comprise  a  portion  of  the  Blackfoot,  the  Sans  Arc,  Two  Kettles,  and 
Minneconjou  Sioux,  and  they  are  located  in  the  bottoms  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  for  over  120  miles  of  its  course,  along  both  banks  of  the  Morean  River  for 
more  than  60  miles,  along  both  banks  of  the  Cheyenne  River  for  nearly  100  miles,  and 
along  Bad  River  for  more  than  50  miles.  The  Indian  camps  are,  as  a  rule,  widely  sep- 
arate, and  in  some  cases  are  quite  large;  but  along  the  Missouri,  Morean,  and  Bad  Rivers 
the  Indiana  are  mostly  sufficiently  separated  to  enable  them  to  take  their  allotments. 
But  upon  the  Cheyenne  River  the  Indians  are  yet  more  inclined  to  live  in  villages  with 
their  houses  huddled  closely  together;  but  e^p^n  with  these  we  are  making  good  prog- 


I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  twenty-five  families  upon  this  agency  who  have 
not  built  log-houses,  and  fully  nine-tenths  of  all  these  Indians  have  stables  also.  There 
has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  class  of  buildings  erected  the  past  year,  and 
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as  an  incentive  in  this  direction,  where  good  buildings  are  being  or  have  been  put  up, 
I  have  supplied  lumber  and  sent  agency  mechanics  to  roof  and  floor  them  as  tkr  as  pos- 
sible. 

No  surveys  have  been  made  on  this  agency,  and  no  allotments  have*  been  made.  A 
large  number  of  these  Indians  (fully  one-third)  are  now  ready  to  take  their  land  in  sev- 
eralty, and  will  do  so  just  as  soon  as  the  land  is  surveyed. 

The  census  required  by  the  Department  to  be  taken  on  the  30th  of  June  has  been 
done  as  accurately  as  the  force  at  my  disposal  has  rendered  possible.  Owing  to  the  in- 
termarriages that  have  taken  place,  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  separate  the  different 
Imnds  in  a  census,  and  as  we  no  longer  deal  with  bands  or  chiefs,  but  witii  individual 
Indians,  band  relations  have  very  litUe  significance  here.  The  census  gives  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 762 

Females  over  fourteen  years  of  age 1,026 

Males  under  eighteen  years  of  age "565 

Females  under  fourteen  years  of  age 613 

Total  population  of  agency 2,846 

Males  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 321 

Females  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 361 

Total  school  population —      682 

It  is  thought  that  this  census  does  not  vary  more  than  thirty  from  the  actual  number 
of  people  on  this  agency. 

AOBICULTUBE  AND  STOCK-BAISING. 

No  special  effort  has  been  made  the  past  season  to  increase  the  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion by  these  Indians,  as  agricultural  pursuits  have  not  been  found  profitable  in  seasoiifl 
past.  What  land  has  been  cultivated  (2,200  acres)  has  received  more  attention  than  be- 
fore, but  the  result  has  not  been  encouraging.  Lack  of  rain  at  the  proper  time  and  hot 
winds  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure.  One  of  our  Indians  cultivated  40  acres  the 
past  season;  three  cultivated  22  acres  each,  and  quite  a  number  from  10  to  20  acres 
each.  I  regret  to  say  that  they  will  have  very  little  to  show  for  their  labor,  as  in  most 
localities  the  crops  are  poor. 

This  reserve  is  far  better  adapted  for  stock-raising  than  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
efforts  to  make  these  Indians  self-supporting  are  and  should  be,  for  the  present  at  least, 
directed  to  stock.  In  order  that  the  Indians  might  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  market- 
able cattle,  the  Department  has  authorized  the  purchase  from  them  of  500,000  pounds  of 
the  beef  required  for  the  agency.  The  purchase  is  made  at  the  same  rate  as  the  con- 
tractor furnishes  beef  for.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  beef  required 
next  year  can  be  furnished  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

Two  years  ago  the  first  issue  of  brood  mares  was  made  here,  and  the  animals  have  re- 
ceived good  care.  Some  deaths  have  occurred  among  them  from  disease,  but  no  loss  at- 
tributable to  neglect  has  occurred.  Owing  mainly  to  this  issue  the  Indians  are  getting 
a  better  class  of  horses  than  they  have  heretofore  possessed,  and  we  see  many  large,  fine 
young  animals  in  their  herds  now.  This  year  an  additional  issue  of  one  hundred  brood 
mares  and  two  hundred  cows  has  been  made.  To  the  care  of  stock  special  attention  is 
given  by  the  farmers,  and  the  good  results  to  be  obtained  are  alr«idy  to  be  seen. 

It  is  thought  that  more  satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained  by  having  beef  deliyered 
by  the  contractor  as  required  for  the  periodical  issues  during  the  late  fall  and  spring 
months,  rather  than  have  the  cattle  held  by  the  agent.  There  is  considerable  responsibility 
attached  to  holding  a  large  number  of  cattle  over  winter  in  this  country,  and  tibere  is 
always  more  or  less  shrinkage  in  the  spring  that  has  to  be  borne  by  the  Indian,  for  the 
cattle  are  delivered  by  the  contractor  (in  October)  when  in  their  best  condition,  and  in 
the  early  spring  killings  the  fidling  off  i n  weight  is  sometimes  from  20  to  30  per  cent  Thus 
the  Indian  does  not  receive  the  full  pound  of  beef  a  day  it  is  contemplated  to  give  him, 
and  misunderstandings,  complaints,  and  dissatisfaction  are  Uiereby  created  which  might 
be  avoided ;  and  then  again,  with  cattle  that  have  not  been  wintered  in  this  country,  there 
is  always  a  probability  of  considerable  loss,  in  spite  of  our  best  endeavon.  It  is  not 
practicable  either  to  erect  shelter  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  head  of  beef  catUe,  or  to 
put  up  sufficient  hay  with  the  force  allowed  for  such  work,  to  carry  such  a  heid  thiongh 
a  severe  winter,  and  cattle  raised  around  barns  south  of  us  will  not  seek  grass  on  our 
ranges  when  there  is  much  snow  on  the  ground,  and  oonaequently  large  losses  are  the 
result. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

The  work  of  educating  the  Indian  children  has  received  most  careful  attention  during 
the  year  past.  At  all  of  our  schools,  however,  the  work  was  interrupted  last  winter  and 
early  spring  by  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  was  of  more  than  usual  severity  and 
caused  quite  a  number  of  deaths. 

There  are  upon  this  agency  ten  schools  in  all,  two  being  boarding-schools,  one  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  and  the  other  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  eight 
day  schools,  all  conducted  by  the  Government. 

The  boys'  boarding-school  is  situated  about  a  mile  north  of  the  agency.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  school  there  is  a  farm  of  about  65  acres,  and  the  children  large  enough  to 
work  receive  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  fdrm-work,  including  the  care  of  stock.  The 
school  building  is  not  well  planned,  and  is  too  small  for  the  proper  accommodation  of 
the  number  of  pupils  placed  in  it.  A  class-room  is  very  much  needed  at  this  school. 
Average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  61,  and  the  value  of  all  supplies  issued 
during  the  year,  $4,154.28.  The  employ^  and  salaries  paid  on  account  of  this  school 
are  as  follows: 


Names. 


O.  W.Wroten 

Minnie  C.Wroten.. 

Louise  Cavalier 

Charlotte  Brown..., 

Mary  Brown 

Agnea  J.  Ixxikhart. 
Anna  Bullis .., 


Poaition. 


Time  employed. 


From— 


TillieM.  Grene ■ do. 

Marlon  O.Smith 


Superintendent..  July  1, 1888.. 

Teacher do 

do do 

Matron do , 

Seamstress ' do 

Cook I do , 

do :  Xov.  11,1«88. 

April  9, 1889.. 


Laundress July  1,1888. 


To- 


June90,1889...„ 

..«....do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.  31,1888 

March  31.1889... 
June  30,  1889 


Amount 
paid. 


S720.00 
600.00 
600.00 
500.00 
480.00 
120.32 
139.89 
82.08 


June  30, 1889 1      300.00 


Total  amount  paid  as  salaries  of  employ^,  $3, 5  (2. '29. 

St.  John^a  boarding-school  for  girls, — This  school  is  situated  about  3  miles  north  of 
the  agency  and  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  Bishop 
of  South  Dakota,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  in  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Kinney,  jr.  A  new  and  commodious  school  building  was  completed 
last  fall  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  The  average  attendance  has  been  40  girls,  and  the 
€oet  to  the  Government  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  $1,140.24, 
wuich  includes  cost  of  subsistence,  annuity  goods,  and  a  small  amount  of  school  sup- 
plies. The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  not  paid  by  the  Government.  The  school  has 
fully  maintainedits  high  standard  of  excellence  during  the  past  year,  and  the  work  here 
•done  for  earnestness  and  thoroughness  is  not  excelled  by  any  school  for  Indians  in  the 
<x>untry. 

No.  1  day  sehoof^^^ThiB  is  the  largest  day  school  on  the  agency.  It  has  had  during 
the  year  past  an  average  attendance  of  29.  The  school  is  situated  70  miles  northeast 
of  the  agency,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  River  in  what  is  known  as  the  Blackfoot 
Camp.  The  Indians  of  this  camp  manifest  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  some  of  the 
•children  in  attendance  live  from  4  to  7  miles  from  the  school  building. 

William  Holmes,  a  mixed-blood,  has  been  employed  as  teacher  &om  July  1,  1888, 
to  June  30,  1889,  at  a  salary  of  $600,  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Holmes,  has  been  employed 
as  assistant  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $  (60  per  year,  and  both  have  been  on  duty  and  paid 
for  the  entire  year.  The  school  has  been  well  conducted.  The  cost  of  supplies  issued 
to  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  $219.12,  including  repairs  to  the  building. 

No,  2  tiay  school  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as  Cook's  Camp,  about  25  miles  west 
of  the  agency,  on  the  Cheyenne  River.  This  school  draws  its  pupils  from  the  camps  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  and  the  attendance  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  high 
water,  floating  ice,  etc.  During  the  entire  year  the  school  has  been  under  charge  of 
Charles  Oakes  as  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum,  and  the  full  amount  thereof 
has  been  paid  him.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  17;  value  of  all 
supplies  issued,  $142.68. 

No.  3  da]f  school. — This  school  is  in  Charger's  Camp,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about 
50  miles  northeast  of  the  agency.  The  camp  is  not  a  large  one,  but  the  Indians  living 
in  it  are  among  the  most  advanced  ones  on  the  agency,  all  having  their  separate  places, 
with  good  buildings  and  improvements,  and  cultivating  from  10  to  20  acres  of  land  each. 
All  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  camp  attend  regularly. 

Alfred  C.  Smith  was  employed  as  teacher  from  July  1, 1888,  to  September  30,  1688,  at 
A  salary  of  $600  per  annum,  and  he  was  paid  $150.    Agnes  J.  Lockhart  was  appointed 
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teacher  November  1,  1888,  and  oontinaed  dnriDg  the  school  year  to  Jnne  30,  1889,  at  a 
salary  of  |6<M)  per  year,  and  she  has  been  paid  ^99.45.  Value  of  all  sappliea  issued  to 
school  daring  the  year,  $145.30,  which  indades  repairs  to  the  baUding.  Average  attend- 
ance, 12. 

No.  4  dny  school, — ^This  school  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as  Swift  Bird's  Camp,  oo 
the  Missouri  River,  about  55  miles  northeast  of  the  agency.  This  flourishing  camp, 
like  Charger's,  is  a  small  one,  with  few  children  of  school  age,  but  the  few  attend  regu- 
larly, and  the  Indians  take  great  interest  in  the  school  which,  I  regret,  has  no  larger 
attendance.  This  day  school  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  agency  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Ida  Carpenter  was  employed  as  teacher  from  July  1,  1888,  to  May  26,  1889,  when  she 
resigned.  Amount  paid  her,  $542.30,  being  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  annum.  The  school 
was  dos^  after  May  26,  1889,  as  I  could  not  find  at  once  a  competent  teacher  to  replace 
Miss  Carpenter.  Average  attendance,  11.  Amount  of  supplies  issued  during  the  year, 
$262.88,  which  includes  cost  of  quite  extensive  repairs  to  the  building  and  digging  for 
water. 

No,  5  day  school  is  situated  on  the  Moreau  River,  about  60  miles  north  of  agency,  in 
what  is  known  as  '*0n  the  Trees ''  Camp.  This  camp  has  within  the  last  year  received 
quite  an  addition  to  its  numbers,  caused  by  the  Indians  leaving  some  of  the  old  camps 
on  the  Cheyenne  River  where  wood  was  becoming  scarce.  The  camp  is  becoming  quite 
a  flourishing  one,  and  much  improvement  is  noticed  among  the  Indians  living  in  it. 
The  school  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  20,  some  children  attending  who  live  6 
miles  distant. 

Oscar  D.  Hodgkiss  has  been  employed  as  teacher  from  July  1,  1888,  to  June  30, 
1889.  Salary  paid  him,  $600.  He  has  been  faithful  and  rendered  «ood  service.  Value 
of  all  supplies  issued  during  the  year,  $142.15,  including  cost  of  repairs  to  building. 

No,  6  day  school. — ^This  school  is  in  Four  Bears'  camp,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about 
65  miles  northeast  of  the  agency.  Four  Bears'  camp  contains  some  of  the  most  advanced 
Indians  on  the  agency,  and  great  interest  is  taken  by  them  in  the  school,  and  their  chil- 
dren attend  regularly. 

Miss  Annie  Brown  has  been  employed  as  teacher  during  the  entire  year,  from  July  1, 
1888,  to  -June  30, 1889,  and  she  has  been  paid  $600.  The  school  has  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  16,  and  the  value  of  supplies  issued  is  $182.37,  which  includes  repairs  to  build- 
ing and  digging  for  water. 

No.  7  day  school  is  situated  in  a  flourishing  camp,  known  as  '*  White  Horse's,"  on  the 
Moreau  River,  about  60  miles  north  of  the  agency.  This  camp  is  among  the  oldest  on 
the  agency,  as  it  is  also  among  the  best,  and  io  some  respects  it  leads  all  others. 

Miss  Rachael  D.  Carlock  has  been  employed  as  teacher  during  the  entire  year,  from 
July  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889,  and  she  has  been  paid  the  fhll  year's  salary  of  $600. 
The  school  has  an  average  attendance  of  16.  '^  White  Horse."  the  head-man  of  the 
camp,  takes  ft  deep  interest  in  the  school,  and  does  much  for  its  success.  Value  of  sup- 
plies issued  during  the  year,  $213.25,  which  includes  cost  of  repairs  to  the  building  and 
boring  for  water. 

No,  8  day  school. — This  school  is  located  on  Plum  Creek,  near  the  Cheyenne  River, 
and  about  60  miles  west  of  the  agency,  and  draws  its  pupils  also  from  the  large 
camp  on  Cherry  Creek,  about  3  miles  from  the  school  building.  These  camps  contain 
some  of  the  least  advanced  Indians  on  the  agency,  but  there  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement in  them  during  the  past  year,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  increased  interest  in 
the  school,  a  large  number  of  their  children  attending  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Williams  has  been  employed  as  teacher  and  Miss  Mary  Traversie  as 
assistant  teacher  during  the  entire  year,  from  July  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889.  Amount 
paid  Mrs.  Williams,  $600;  amount  paid  Miss  Traversie,  $360.  Both  teacher  and  assist- 
ant are  mixed  bloods.  They  take  great  interest  in  the  school;  and  to  their  good  man- 
agement is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  the  success  of  the  school.  Average  attendance  during 
the  year,  27;  cost  of  all  supplies  issued  during  same  time,  $146.51. 

The  total  daily  average  school  attendance  on  the  reserve  during  the  year  has  been  249; 
average  attendance  of  children  belonging  to  this  agency,  at  schools  off  the  reserve,  has 
been  100.  The  nu^jority  of  these  Indians  send  their  children  to  schools  on  the  reserve 
without  any  compulsion.  It  has  rarely  been  necessary  to  use  the  police  to  compel  school 
attendance.  The  Indian  children,  like  all  others,  will  sometimes  play  truant,  and  it  is 
to  bring  back  runaways  that  the  police  has  been  used.  The  Indians  are  opposed  to  send- 
ing their  children  far  away  from  the  reserve  to  be  educated. 

EELIGIOrS. 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  among  these  Indians  have  been  productive  of  much 
good,  and  there  |tre  in  the  field  quite  a  Urge  number  of  earnest  workers.     The  Protestp 
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ant  Episcopal  Charch  interests  are  nnder  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ashley,  who 
has  a  number  of  native  teachers  in  the  various  camps  along  the  Missonri  and  Morean 
Rivers.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  has  his  headquarters  at 
Oahe,  and  has  a  number  of  stations  on  the  I^wer  Missouri  River,  Bad  River,  and  the 
Cheyenne  and  Morean  Rivers,  employing  at  all  of  these  points  native  teachers.  All  these 
workers  have,  by  their  teaching  an  i  example,  accomplished  very  considerable  during 
the  year  past,  but  there  is  still  a  large  field  for  their  labors,  and  more  workers  would 
find  profitable  employment. 

SANITARY. 

Dr.  Z.  T.  Daniel,  the  agency  physician,  reports  as  follows: 

Cases  treated,  1,110;  deaths,  78;  births,  104.  From  August  1, 18S7,  to  July  81, 1888,  cases  treated 
were  1,918,  showini;  a  decrease  of  oases  this  year  of  806.  Uurinfi:  the  ueriod  of  1887-'88  the  number  of 
deaths  was  M,  an  increase/this  year  of  I'J,  which  is  tooounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  and 
widespread  epidemic  of  measles,  begrinning  in  November,  1888,  and  terminating  in  April,  1881^ 
the  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  from  this  disease  alone  being:  39.  Had  it  not  been,  therefore, 
for  this  epidemic,  it  is  fair  to  presume  we  would  liave  bad  only  about  34  deaths,  as  against  54  the 
year  previous. 

I  am  informed  that  the  children  who  were  quartered  at  the  boarding-schools  all  escaped  death 
from  measles,  notwithstanding  nearly  all  suffered ;  and  that  all  deaths  occurred  in  the  Indian  camps. 
This  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  intelligent  care  and  attention  they  received  at  the  hands  of  tne 
teachers  and  those  employed  about  the  premises. 

Of  the  73  deaths  occurring  this  year,*^  were  from  rubeola,  26  phthisis  pulmonalis,  1  scrofula, 
and  the  remaining  7  from  other  severe  or  chronic  diseases.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  above 
shows  a  materially  improved  sanitary  condition  ezcl  usive  of  the  epidemic. 

TAis  region  of  the  Sioux  Reservation  is  quite  healthy,  and  among  tho.'-e  who  observe  the  laws  of 
health  and  good  living  there  is  almost  absolute  immunity  from  very  many  zymotic  affections. 

The  medical  service  here  is  sadly  In  need  of  a  pair  of  horses,  harness,  and  wagon  with  which  to 
visit  the  siok  and  wounded  in  distant  camps,  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  at  once  aathorize  thfs 
purchase,  as  it  is  indispensable  to  the  full  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  agency  physician.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  an  Indian  on  this  agency  wh<i  would  consult  one  of  his  *' medicine  men"  if  he 
had  aooess  to  the  agency  physician ;  but  if  the  latter  has  no  facilities  for  reachingcamps  at  a  distance 
from  the  agency,  why,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  the  Indian  does  the  next  best  thing  he 
can,  and  summons  his  native  doctor.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  medicine  man  is  continued.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  ntt  agency  physicians  should  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  getting  about  among  their 
patients,  and  if  sucli  was  accorded  them  I  believe  that  Indian  mortality  would  exhibit  a  marked 
diminution  at  once.  In  July,  1889,  during  the  session  of  the  Sioux  Commission  here,  nearly  all 
these  Indians  were  camped  about  the  agency,  and  I  can  oonfldently  say  that  it  was  the  hardest 
month's  professional  work  that  I  ever  accomplished  ;  my  office  was  packed  each  day  with  patients, 
and  evenings  they  had  me  going  through  their  camiw.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  my  assertion  in 
reference  to  the  esteem  in  which  we  are  held  by  the  Indians.  I  therefore  reiterate  and  emphasize 
my  reauest  for  a  team  with  which  to  render  services  that  will  be  otherwise  assumed  by  their  native 
medicine  men.    These  very  medicine  men  too  are  the  most  insuperable  obstacles  In  the  path  of  their 

general  advancement  toward  civilization,  and  the  agency  physician,  equipped  as  I  suggest,  would 
e  a  potent  factor  in  negativing  their  influence. 

I  would  not  advise  the  erection  of  an  hospital  for  these  Indians,  until  after  the  agency  is  per* 
manently  located  on  their  new  reserve.    Then  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  them. 

I  do  not  observe  that  these  Indians  receive  intoxicants  to  any  extent.  They  are  free  from  vene- 
real  diseases.  There  is  no  gross  immorality  among  them.  Abortion  is  not  practiced.  The  year 
just  dosed  reveals  no  suicide  nor  homicide.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  eiijoin  the  traders 
from  selling  tobacco  in  any  form  to  Indian  youth.  The  effect  of  this  article  on  children  is  unques* 
tionably  pernicious. 

As  a  physician,  and  as  one  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  with  these  Indians,  I 
can  indorse  all  that  Dr.  Daniel  has  said.  It  is  high  time  that  the  medical  branch  of 
the  Indian  senrice  should  be  improved  and  brought  abreast  of  the  times,  and  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  medical  departments  of  other  branches  of  the  public  service. 
There  is  here  a  ^eat  field  for  improvement,  and  the  accomplishment  of  much  good. 
There  is  annually  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  improvement  and  advancement 
of  these  Indians  in  other  directions,  but  we  seem  to  be  content  with  expending  a  paltry 
few  hundred  dollars  in  their  medical  care  and  treatment,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  the 
Indian  service,  in  my  opinion,  through  which  more  can  be  accomplished  for  the  educa- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  Indian. 

At  this  agency  there  should  be  at  least  three  physicians,  two  of  whom  should  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  visiting  and  administering  to  the  wants  of  Indians  in  distant  camps, 
and  who  are  unable  to  visit  the  agency  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  agency  physician's 
service.  The  reserve  of  this  agency  embraces  in  its  boundaries  nearly  as  much  land  as 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  contains,  and  the  Indians  are  scattered  over  it  far  and  wide, 
and  it  is  simply  a  human  impossibility  for  one  agency  physician  to  visit  the  sick  in 
this  vast  area,  and  in  consequence  much  suffering  and  many  deaths  occur  that  could  and 
ought  to  be  prevented. 

As  far  as  possible  the  agency  physician  is  furnished  with  means  to  visit  patients.  The 
transportation  of  the  asency  is  limited,  and  the  various  interests  of  the  service  here  often 
conflict  with  each  other.  The  physician  is  dependent  upon  such  agency  transportation 
as  the  agent  can  furnish  him,  and  on  many  occasions  the  entire  transportation  of  the 
agency  is  employed  in  other  important  work  when  a  call  to  a  more  or  less  remote  camp 
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is  made  upon  the  physician,  who  can  not  then  be  famished  with  the  means  of  reaching 
the  sick  person.  All  this  should  be  avoided  by  providing  the  agency  physicians  with 
transportation,  subject  to  their  exclusive  control,  at  all  times. 

IKDIAK  i»OLIOE. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  twenty-five 
privates.  This  number  is  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  order  in  the  various  camps,  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  liquor  on  the  reserve,  keep  out  intruders,  and  properly  perform 
the  many  other  duties  required.  The  force  has  given  several  pleasing  evidences  of  effi- 
ciency and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  year  past,  and  has  always  promptly  responded  to  all 
calls,  day  or  night,  in  sunshine  or  rain,  through  heat  or  cold,  and  canled  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  ability  all  the  orders  given  them.  This  class  of  employes  deserve  and 
should  receive  an  increased  compensation  for  their  services. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  force  of  the  agency  proper  consists  of  one  physician,  one  clerk,  one  issue 
clerk  and  store-keeper,  one  carpenter,  one  blacksmith,  one  butchef,  one  stableman,  one 
head  farmer  and  two  farmers,  all  white  men;  and  two  additional  farmers,  one  interpre- 
ter, five  herders,  one  harness-maker,  two  laborers,  one  district  farmer,  one  assistant  sta- 
bleman, two  assistant  blacksmiths,  two  assistant  carpenters,  one  physician's  apprentice, 
and  one  wheelwright,  all  Indians  or  mixed  bloods. 

To  the  intelligent  action  and  assistance  of  these  men,  and  which  has  always  been 
cheerfully  given,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  whatever  success  hab  been  attained  at  this 
agency  during  years  past.  Some  of  these  employes  haTe  been  with  me  through  my  en- 
tire administration  of  this  agency,  and  have  shared  with  me  the  often  difficnlt  and  tiy- 
ing  duties  we  have  been  called  upon  to  perform.  To  each  and  all  I  return  my  sincere 
thanks  for  their  support  and  faith  Jul  performance  of  duty. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  court  is  composed  of  three  judges,  and  meets  twice  a  month,  or  more  frequently 
if  required.  The  court  has  performed  good  work  and  relieved  me  of  a  large  amount  of 
business,  which,  in  the  greater  minority  of  cases,  can  be  as  well  if  not  better  performed 
by  them  than  by  the  agent.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  in  these  Indians  having  their  differ- 
ences settled  by  a  court  of  their  own  people.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  supervision 
over  its  work,  however,  and  direct  matters  in  the  right  course,  which,  when  once  under- 
stood, renders  the  work  much  easier.  I  am  seldom  called  upon  to  reverse  a  decision  of 
the  court. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  pay  the  judges  an  ade- 
quate salary  during  all  of  the  fiscal  year.  They  often  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
people,  and  sometimes  their  property  is  clandestinely  injured  by  Indians  who  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  at  the  action  of  the  judges.. 

PSOOBESS  AND  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

During  the  year  these  Indians  have  transported  from  Fort  Pierre  to  the  agency,  with- 
out loss  or  damage,  all  of  their  annuity  goods  and  supplies,  as  well  as  all  school  supplies; 
and  fiom  the  boat  landing,  about  4  miles  from  the  agency,  all  of  their  flour.  They  have 
also  transported  lumber  tind  other  material  to  the  various  day  schools,  and  to  the  sites 
selected  for  building  three  farmers'  houses  on  the  reserve;  have  furnished  all  the  wood 
required  for  agency  and  school  use  on  the  reserve,  also  all  the  corn  and  oats  required  for 
the  public  animals,  and  have  cut  and  sold  to  steam-boats  and  private  parties  about  6(K) 
additional  cords  of  wood.  They  have  cultivated  their  fields  well,  although  they  have 
not  reaped  a  paying  harvest.  They  have  faith lully  cared  for  their  stock,  and  ha^e  pro- 
vided for  themselves  and  families  much  better  than  ever  before.  They  have  improved 
their  mode  of  living,  also  their  houses,  barns,  and  fields,  and  in  many  other  ways  given 
evidence  of  steady,  even  if  it  be  gradual,  progress,  and  they  are  quiet  and  mostly  well 
disposed,  so  that  I  think  we  can  fairly  claim  that  the  year's  work  has  been  one  of  ad- 
vance. 

During  July,  1889,  this  agency  was  visited  by  the  Sioux  Commission,  who  presented 
for  the  action  of  these  Indians  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Marchs2,  1889,  dividing  the 
Great  Sioux  Reserve  and  opening  to  settlement  a  portion  thereof,  etc  At  first  these  In- 
diana were  very  much  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  as  they  came  to  Ailly  nnderstand  all 
the  features  of  the  act  and  saw  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  them  by  accepting  Um 
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same,  the  opposition  gradaally  disappeared,  so  that  at  this  time  620  of  the  750adalt  male 
Indians  here  have  accepted  the  measure.     It  is  expected  a  few  more  will  yet  sien.     It 
IB  to  be  hoped  that  the  measare  will  become  a  law,  for,  as  I  said  in  a  former  report,  these 
Indians  have  more  land  than  their  needs  or  their  good  requires. 
The  statistical  report  required  is  herewith  respectfully  transmitted. 
I  desire  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  uniform  courtesy  it  has  shown  me  and  t)ie 
hearty  support  accorded  all  measures  for  the  good  of  these  Indians. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ghas.  E.  McChbsnky, 
Unit  d  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWER  BRULE  AGENCY. 

Crow  Crbkk  and  Lower  Brule  Consolidated  Agency,  Dak., 

August  26,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  regulations  of  your  office,  I  most  respectfully  submit  this, 
my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  aflbirs  of  thid  agency,  including  statistical  information. 

Though  consolidated,  the  two  agencies,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6,  are  about  25 
miles  apart  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Missouri  River.  All  the  Indians  at  both 
agencies  are  Sioux;  the  soil  and  climate  is  the  same,  and  the  same  general  remarks 
apply  to  both;  after  which  the  necessary  mention  is  made  regarding  tlie  affiilrs  of  each 
agency  separately. 

INDIAN  LIFE. 

The  transformation  that  these  Indians  have  undergone  for  the  better  within  the  past 
three  years  is  very  considerable,  and  to  compare  them  now  to  what  is  known  of  them 
twenty  years  ago,  they  are  almost  as  different  as  another  race  of  people.  Then  they 
lived  in  tepees  and  by  the  chase;  now  it  is  their  ambition  to  have  comfortable  dwellings 
and  earn  money.  Then  they  considered  all  kinds  of  manual' labor  for  men  a  disgrace; 
now  the  men  endeavor  to  thrive  by  holding  the  plow,  and  a  commendable  rivalry  is 
shown  in  their  endeavors  to  outstrip  each  other  in  raising  the  best  and  largest  crops. 

THE  ONE  DRAWBACK. 

The  greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  these  people  I  con- 
sider the  ration  system.  The  Government  has  forced  the  Indian  into  his  present  mode 
of  life  by  taking  from  him  his  buflGeUo  and  putting  beef,  bacon,  etc,  in  its  stead,  and  it 
now  behooves  the  Oovemment  to  force  him  on  to  a  still  better  mode  of  life^that  of 
independent  self-support  A  great  deal  of  valuable  time  is  lost  from  their  farming 
operations  in  going  to  and  from  the  ration  house,  which  should  be  corrected  by  furnish- 
ing more  farming  implements,  etc,  in  lien  of  rations. 

■ 

INDIANS  HAVE  ENERGY. 

Some  are  bom  busy,  some  acquire  laziness,  and  some  have  laziness  thrust  upon  them. 
The  last  is  the  case  of  the  Indians.  If  the  same  force  and  energy  that  formerly  ex- 
hausted itself  in  buffalo  hnnts,  dances,  and  traveling  around  could  be  turned  into  the 
proper  channel  and  applied  to  farming  and  general  agricultural  pursuits,  they  would  no 
longer  be  called  lasy. 

THE  GREATEST  NEED 

is  a  honse  where  the  old  and  infirm  can  be  properly  cared  for.  Indians  are  not  careful 
and  considerate  of  the  old,  and  an  agent  hesitates  to  cut  down  the  ration  supply  when 
the  feeble  and  helpless  are  likely  to  be  the  sufferers.  But  a  house,  such  as  I  have  urged 
for  the  two  years  past,  would  pay  for  itself  and  maintenance  by  allowing  the  agent  to 
reduce  the  rations  and  throw  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  balance  of  the  tribe 
where  it  belongs— on  the  young  and  able-bodied. 
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CBOP  PBOSPECTS  AND  CLIMATE. 

• 

Enconraged  by  the  excellent  crops  of  last  year^  especially  of  wheat,  the  Indians  put 
forth  still  plater  efforts  this  season,  and  the  acreage  planted  was  ample  to  have  supplied 
them  with  br^idstufrs  and  farinaceous  food  in  abundance,  with  considerable  to  spare  for 
marketing.  But  owing  to  the  hot  winds  when  the  wheat  was  about  maturing,  together 
with  several  weeks  of  very  dry  weather,  they  will  not  have  over  a  third  of  a  crop.  The 
soil  here  is  good,  and  with  sufficient  moisture  must  yield  abundantly.  As  more  of  it 
becomes  broken  by  the  plow  it  is  believed  that  the  rain-fall  will  be  greater  and  moisture 
more  generally  distributed. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  is  quite  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  improve  their  condition.  It 
shows  itself  in  the  general  tidier  appearance  of  their  persons  and  households,  a  greater 
fondness  by  the  women  for  the  white  woman's  style  of  dress,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  have  good  stock,  plows,  agricultural  implements,  etc,  many  of  which  they  par- 
chase  with  money  earned  by  them  for  work  and  sale  of  crops. 

DANCING  AND  MOBALITY. 

Dances  that  have  no  immoral  tendencies  have  not  been  interfered  with.  '  At  the  same 
time  they  have  not  been  encouraged,  as  it  is  believed  that  their  present  dances  and  every 
other  custom  that  smacks  of  barbarism  are  best  laid  aside  for  more  civilized  enjoyments. 
The  Indian  women  at  this  agency,  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  are  virtuous  and 
the  men  free  from  vices. 

The  custom  of  having  more  than  one  wife,  which,  up  to  within  a  few  years  past,  was 
thought  to  be  right  and  proper,  is  now  falling  into  disgrace,  and  several  families  of  this 
kind  have  broken  up  of  their  own  accord  and  assumed  relations  approved  by  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

SURVEYS  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

There  have  been  267  certificates  of  allotments  issued  altogether  on  the  Crow  Creek 
Reservation,  while  many  others  have  located  on  land,  declaring  their  intention  to  hold 
same.  At  Lower  Bral6  there  have  been  some  surveys  made,  but  no  allotment,  and  the 
Indians  there  are  prepared  for  and  earnestly  request  that  land  be  given  them  in  severalty 
and  certificates  be  issued  them.  The  Government  seems  lacking  in  its  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, and  its  tardy  action  holds  the  Indians  back. 

POLICE, 

It  is  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  efficient  though  poorly  paid  arm  of  the 
service.  Their  pay  was  advanced  by  last  Congress  $2  per  month  each.  They  now  re 
oeive,  officers  $12  per  month  and  privates  $10.  For  this  pittance  they  are  expected  to 
Aimish  their  own  horses,  preserve  order,  go  on  long  courier  services,  and  numerous  other 
duties,  besides  being  examples  or  models  for  the  tribe.  Their  pay  is  not  oommensurate 
with  their  work  and  usefulness,  and  our  Government  should  be  ashamed  to  deny  them 
fair  compensation. 

JUDGES  OF  INDIAN   COURT. 

Until  last  year,  when  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  pay  of  Indian 
judges,  it  was  impossible  to  establish  a  court  of  Indian  offenses.  Suitable  members  of 
the  tribe  refused  to  act  without  compensation,  and  very  justly,  too,  as  there  are  disa- 
greeable duties  to  perform,  and  the  judges  necessarily  incur  the  ill-will  of  many  whom 
they  are  forced  by  the  evidence  to  punish  or  decide  against  The  courts  at  both  agen- 
cies have  done  excellent  work,  and  their  decisions  have  been  universally  just  Much  is 
to  be  expected  of  this  court  in  gradually  familiarizing  the  Indians  with  law  and  evi- 
dence and  leading  them  to  the  plane  where  they  must  eventually  stand,  on  which  jus- 
tice will  be  meted  out  to  all  alike,  both  white  and  colored. 

The  court  this  year,  owing  to  insufficient  funds  it  seems,  can  only  be  maintained  eighl 
months.  It  is  to  be  hoped  sufficient  funds  will  be  provided  another  year  to  employ 
judges  not  only  during  the  whole  year,  but  at  a  higher  and  juster  rate  of  pay. 
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EDUCATION. 

It  is  very  anfortanate  that  so  many  children  of  school  age  are  growing  up  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  school  accommodation,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  now  that  the  parents 
Are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  educational  work,  and  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
adTantages  of  an  education  for  their  children.  What  schools  I  have  under  my  charge 
have  done  admirable  work  during  the  last  school  year,  and  the  advancement  made  by 
the  children  in  speaking  English  is  surprising.  It  is  very  important  in  my  estimation, 
jmd  I  have  seen  to  it,  that  a  thorough  training  in  industrial  work  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  mind  training  and  *^  book  learning."  The  eastern  schools  and  day  schools  have 
their  good  features  and  are  to  be  commended;  but  my  observation  for  nearly  four  years 
leads  me  to  pronounce  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  industrial  boarding-schools  on 
the  reservations  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  generally. 

The  success  of  Indian  schools  as  well  as  schools  for  whites,  must  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  teachers  and  employes.  When  suitable  school  employe's  are  once  secured,  every 
change  thereafter  is  a  drawback  and  injury  to  any  school.  The  school  employ^  at  this 
agency  one  and  all  deserve  unstinted  praise  for  the  excellent  work  performed  and  the 
interest  they  have  manifested. 

MOBTALITY. 

For  several  years  past  the  birth  and  death  rates  have  not  differed  materially  from  each 
other.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  deaths  have  been  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  births.  This  has  been  owing,  however,  largely  to  the  ravages  of  the  measles  wtiich 
raged  last  fall  and  winter  among  the  children. 

There  is  a  very  grave  question  regarding  the  stamina  of  these  people.  Consumption 
baa  taken  a  firm  hold  on  them  as  well  as  scrofula — if  scrofula  be  a  disease — or  the  germ 
from  which  it  springs. 

SALE  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  commissioners  sent  out  this  year  to  bargain  with  the  Indians  for  th^  disposal  of 
a  portion  of  the  great  Sioux  Reservation  were  successful.  The  bill  presented  to  the  In- 
dians and  ratified  by  them  seems  fair  to  the  Indians  and  creditable  to  the  Government. 
Under  its  provisions  a  threefold  benefit  will  accrue,  namely:  (1)  Land  enough  will  be 
thrown  open  to  white  settlers  to  furnish  homesteads  to  over  fifty  thousand  families;  (2) 
the  mon^thus  derived  will  supply  wants  such  as  houses,  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
that  the  Indians  are  sorely  in  need  of  at  present  in  order  to  till  the  soil  and  earn  a  living 
by  so  doing;  (3)  the  Indians'  condition  will  be  materially  improved  by  coming  into 
closer  relations  with  the  whites. 

EMPLOYES  AND  AGENT. 

This  agency  has  been  blessed  with  capable  and  interested  employes,  who  have  con- 
tribnted  largely  towards  any  success  attained,  and  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions. The  ruling  of  your  office,  allowing  an  agent  the  appointment  of  his  own  em- 
ployes— those  known  to  be  competent — is  a  great  improvement  over  the  other  method. 
While  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
intelligent,  fair- minded,  and  interested  work  of  an  agent,  he,  in  turn,  must  have  the 
sympathy  of  his  employ^  and  all  must  work  harmoniously  together  for  the  general 
good  in  order  to  bring  about  the  proper  result. 

There  should  be  two  properly-paid  agents  for  this  agency,  one  for  Crow  Creek  and 
one  for  Lower  Brul6.  There  is  too  much  work  for  one  man  to  look  after  at  the  two 
agencies  and  do  justice  to  both. 

CBOW  CBEEK  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  prettily  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  25  miles 
north  of  Chamberlain,  Dak.,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway.  The  Indians  are  mostly  located  on  lands  in  severalty  and  are  constantly 
advancing  towards  civilization  and  self-support. 

Omiia. — The  census  taken  June  30,  last,  shows  1,104  Indians  and  mixed-bloods. 
There  are  about  100  San  tees,  Ix)wer  Bruits,  Yank  tons,  and  half-breeds.  The  balance 
are  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux.  Arranged  according  to  ages  the  whole  population  is  as 
Allows: 

Males  above  eighteen  yearsofage ^ 291 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age... - 372 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 264 

Young  children,  etc 177 

Total - 1,104 
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Critnea. — It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  agency  has  been  qnite  free 
from  crimes  and  troubles  of  all  kinds.  There  was  an  Indian  from  another  agency  ar- 
rested here  for  stealing  a  horse  from  another  Indian  of  this  reservation.  There  were 
palliating  circumstances,  and  he  was  given  thirty  days^  hard  labor  by  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses.  The  only  other  serious  case  was  an  accusation  of  rape  bfonght  againat  a  mar- 
ried  man  by  a  young  girl.  It  was  turned  over  to  the  Territorial  authorities  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  courts.  There  were  21  cases  tried  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian 
offenses,  and  I  fodnd  no  reason  to  overrule  a  single  decision.  The  court  isof  great  assist- 
ance to  the  agent  and  Indians. 

Machinern  purchased. — The  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  Agency  are  very  anxious  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  farm  machinery,  and  have  made  quite  a  number  of  purchases  of 
mowers  and  rakes  for  themselves.  They  are  very  conscientious  about  paying  their  debts, 
and  most  of  those  who  ask  it  readily  obtain  credit  for  such  machinery.  Thej  are  qnite 
expert  in  managing  it,  too,  the  credit  for  which  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  D.  S.  Collins,  the 
additional  farmer  here.  One  of  the  agency  thrashing  machines  is  being  managed  en- 
tirely by  a  squad  of  Indian  farmers  who  have  clubbed  together  and  are  thrashing  their 
own  grain  in  order  to  get  into  market  early. 

Schools  and  mission,  work. — ^The  Crow  Creek  Industrial  Boarding-School  has  kept  np 
its  good  reputation  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  widely 
scattered,  the  industrial  boarding  is  the  only  suitable  school  for  this  reservation;  but 
its  accommodations  should  be  enlarged  and  improved  to  meet  the  present  demands,  and 
afford  educational  facilities  for  all  children  of  school  age.  There  have  been  no  changes 
of  moment  in  the  school  employes  or  the  school  children  during  the  school  year,  and  to 
this  fact  its  success  is  to  be  largely  attributed.  It  is  due  the  school  employ^  to  say 
that  the  exhibition,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  encomiums  of  both  Indians  and 
neighboring  whites,  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  white  school. 

"Hie  school  farm,  of  about  fifty  acres,  has  been  excellently  cultivated  by  the  boys,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  drought,  more  than  enough  vegetables,  etc,  for  school  use  would 
have  been  produced.  As  it  is,  there  will  be  many  vegetables  gathered  from  it  to  coc- 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  school.  Besides  farming,  the  boys  have  been  taught  other 
industrial  work,  such  as  care  of  stock,  etc.,  while  the  girls  have  done  the  housework, 
needlework,  etc.,  all  of  which  tend  to  make  them  nsefhl  members  of  the  tribe.  There 
has  been  an  average  daily  attendance  of  73.25.  The  names,  positions,  and  salaries  of 
employes  at  this  school  for  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 

Salary. 

William  R.  Davison,  superintendent  and  principal  teacher $900.00 

MoUie  V.  Gatther,  principal  teacher ^ 860.00 

R.  B.  Peter,  teacher 101.00 

Ella  Taylor,  teacher _ 499.00 

Cecelia  McCarthy,  teacher _ 07.40 

Lizzie  S.  Goodin,  teacher.. 332.00 

Joseph  Sutton,  industrial  teacher 600.00 

M.  E.  Blanchard,  matron.. - 480.00 

N.  E.  Davison,  seamstress 00.60 

Mary  Coady,  seamstress 299.40 

Hannah  Lonergan,  cook 300.00 

Julia  Jacobs,  laundress 300.00 

Amy  Wizi,  assistant  seamstress 20.00 

Jessie  Banks,  aesistant  seamstress 100.00 

Fidelia  Leclaixe,  assistant  seamstress 70.00 

The  Immaculate  Conception  Industrial  Boarding-School,  conducted  by  oontract  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  been  well  managed  by  its  superintend- 
ent, Rev.  Pius  Boehm.     It  has  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  85. 

The  missionary  work  is  mostly  carried  on  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  lepre* 
sented  by  Rev.  H.  Burt,  who  has  a  native  deacon  and  cathechist  respectively  in  charge 
of  two  branch  chapels  on  different  parts  of  the  reserve,  the  principal  mission  being  at  the 
agency. 

Miss  Grace  Howard,  also  an  Episcopalian,  has  been  conducting  under  contract  a  home 
where  a  few  youths  are  taught  industrial  work.  She  has  dispUkyed  much  energy  and 
enthusiasm  in  establishing  such  an  institution. 

The  Rev.  D%niel  Renville,  a  native  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  built  a 
church  on  the  reservation  lately  about  15  miles  from  the  agency.  He  is  a  good  man  and 
commands  the  respect  of  all. 

LOWEB  BRULE  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  5  miles  below 
Chamberlain,  Dak. 


•a. 
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Jndiftns. — With  few  exceptioDs  the  Indians  at  this  agency  are  Lower  Brul6  Sionz.  A 
few  years  ago  they  were  regarded  as  the  worst  class  of  Indians  along  the  river.  I  now 
believe  they  are  the  best.  They  have  made  a  good  start  on  the  right  road  towards  prog« 
reaa  and  are  keeping  ap  a  lively  pace.  The  increased  acreage  of  land  cultivated,  the 
favor  shown  the  schools,  the  cry  for  land  in  severalty,  etc.,  all  show  for  themselves  in 
their  favor. 

Cen8u$. — The  first  year  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  the  Lower  Bruits  objected  to  a 
censQB,  but  now  most  willingly  snbmit  to  a  &ir  count.  The  census  taken  June  30,  last, 
was,  I  am  sure,  not  ten  out  of  the  way.  Divided  according  to  ages,  the  population  is  a» 
follows: 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age.  .-^ - 291 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 349 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  afl:e 232 

Toung  children,  etc 195 

Total __.. 1,067 

Indian  judges  and  crimes, — There  have  been  no  serious  offenses  committed  at  Lower 
Bml^  during  the  past  year.  Since  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  whites  in  Chamberlain 
for  selling  whisky  to  Indians,  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
practice  of  this  kind  going  on.  The  Indian  judges  have  tried  and  disposed  of  fifteen 
cases  during  their  term  of  office  (only  a  part  of  this  year),  and  in  every  instance  the 
decision  has  been  just  and  satisfactory. 

Schools  and  missionary  i0oriie.-*The  Lower  Brul6 Industrial  Boarding-School  underwent 
a  change  of  superintendents  during  the  school  year  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  King  on 
aooonnt  of  ill  health.  Notwithstanding  such  a  change,  which  is  usually  so  hurti'ul  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  school,  I  secured  the  services  of  a  good  man,  who  soon  adapted  him- 
self to  the  drcnmstanoes  and  made  a  good  success  of  Uie  school  for  the  balance  of  the 


The  Lower  Brul^  Indians  are  sadly  in  need  of  creditable  and  suitable  buildings  for 
an  industrial  boarding-school,  where  so  many  of  their  children,  now  growing  up  in  ig- 
norance, can  be  received  and  properly  accommodated.  I  have  had  a  partial  promise  of 
suitable  buildingB  by  your  office,  but  the  promise  has  not  been  properly  fhlfilled.  I  got 
an  allowance  the  past  spring  of  ^500  to  add  to  the  recitation  haU  of  this  school,  and  man- 
aged to  get  some  additional  dormitory  room  thereby,  and  was  enabled  to  accommodate 
about  sixty  children — half  boys  and  half  girls.  These  children  have  been  well  taught 
various  kinds  of  industrial  work,  such  as  farming,  care  of  stock,  household  work,  etc., 
that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  the  life  they  are  destined  most  likely  to  lead.  Besidea 
this,  the  children  have  made  no  mean  advance  in  acquiring  an  Englislf  vocabulary. 

The  names,  etc.,  of  employ^  at  this  school  for  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 

Salary. 

Nellie  A.  King,  superintendent  and  principal  teacher $360. 00 

T.  £.  Knotts,  superintendent  and  principal  teacher ._.  336. 70 

Lizzie  S.  Goodin,  teaoher 67.40 

Ada  B.SisBon,  teacher 87.88 

O.G.Johnson,  industrial  teacher 378.92 

Helena  B.Johnson,  matron 133.04 

Ellen  M.  Johnson,  matron - - 280.40 

Millie  Findley,  seamstress 210.70 

Helena  B.Ganaway,  seamstress.. 142.04 

Bessie  Olson,  cook _ 124.70 

Mary  A.  Warner,  cook _ 175.30 

Carrie  Huntsman,  laundress 295.08 

The  day  schools  at  Month  of  White  River,  about  6  miles  south  of  agency,  and  at 
Driving  Hawk's  camp,  about  40  miles  west,  have  both  done  well;  and  owing,  I  believe, 
to  the  aptness  and  enthusiasm  of  their  respective  teachers,  the  children  have  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  is  usual  with  Indian  children  at  day  schools.  An  industrial  depart- 
ment has  been  kept  up  at  these  schools  by  the  aid  of  Indian  assistants,  which  has  proved 
very  helpful.  The  names  and  aedaries  of  teachers  at  these  respective  schools  are  as  foK 
lows: 

At  Month  of  White  River: 

Salary. 

Elaine  Goodale,  teacher $581.82 

I.«on  Desbenquette,  assistant  teacher 281. 1& 
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« 

At  Driving  Hawk's  camp: 

Salary. 

Jennie  M.  BiUopp,  teacher 581.82 

Ber  Brave,  assistant  teacher __     290.96 

The  missionary  work  at  this  Agency  is  condncted  by  native  ministers — Mr.  Walker, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  fair  and  business-like  methods  pursued  bj 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  past  year,  first  under  Mr.  Commissioner  Oberly  and 
now  Mr.  Morgan.  ^ 

Very  respectfully, 

"W.  W.  Andrrson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  DEVIL'S  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak.,  August  24,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  eighth  annual  rnport  of  affiiirs  at  this  agency* 
Devil's  Lake  Reservation  lies  south  of  DeviPs  Lake,  partly  in  Benson  and  partly  in 
Kelson  County,  N.  Dak.,  and  contains  166,400  acres  of  land  of  excellent  quality,  capable 
of  producing  good  cereals  and  vegetables  and  in  large  qaantities,  besides  possessing 
many  advantages  over  the  surrounding  country  in  having  an  abnndance  of  water  and 
timber  and  wild  hay  of  good  quality  when  cut  early  and  properly  cured. 

Total  number  of  Indians  en  the  reservation  June  30,  1889: 

Males _ _ 484 

Females _ 532 

Total 1,016 

Males  above  eighteen  years  old 260 

Females  above  fourteen  years  old 354 

School  childten  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 260 

Deaths  during  the  year 64 

Births  during  the  year 49 

agriculture. 

All  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  who  are  able  to  work  are  settled  upon  individnal 
farms  or  claims  which  they  cultivate  with  commendable  energy  and  success,  aggregating 
about  5,500  acres,  and  excepting  this  and  last  year  raise  enough  grain  for  their  own 
support.  The  early  frosts  of  last  year  reduced  our  yield  to  about  one-third  in  quantity 
and  in  value  75  per  cent.,  as  frosted  wheat  was  sold  ibr  little  or  nothing.  This  yearonr 
crops,  both  cereals  and  root,  are  about  a  total  failure.  We  shall  not  get  one-fourth  of  tbe 
seed  sown,  where  two  years  ago,  on  less  land,  we  harvested  over  100,000  bushels  of  grain. 
The  Indians  are  very  much  depressed,  but  not  discouraged,  as  they  know  that  the  drougbt 
of  this  year  is  altogether  unprecedented  and  not  likely  to  occur  again;  nevertheless  they 
are  in  very  destitute  circumstances,  and  must  receive  help  in  provisions,  clothing,  and 
seed  for  the  next  year.  I  have  assured  them  that  the  Government  would  not  let  them 
suffer,  and  that  thoy  would  be  supplied  with  seed,  and  relying  upon  this  they  have 
•commenced  to  do  their  fall  plowing.  Owing  to  the  drought  very  little  new  land  was 
broken  except  by  some  of  the  young  men  to  whom  I  have  issued  cattle,  who  were  anxious 
to  enlarge  their  fields,  they  having  made  a  beginning  with  teams  hired  or  borrowed  from 
their  relatives. 

One  hundred  three-year-old  steers  were  furnished  this  agency  under  contract  daring 
the  month  of  June,  and  were  issued  to  the  young  men  of  the  reservation  as  work  catfcle. 
The  cattle  cost  $60  per  yoke.  I  estimated  for  these  steers  for  the  reason  that  I  consider 
An  unbroken  three-year-old  animal—one  that  has  never  been  injured — better  than  an 
ox.  The  Indians  being  experts  in  breaking  young  cattle  to  the  yoke,  they  become  in  ft 
very  short  time  good  work  cattle.  These  cattle  were  issued  to  new  beginners  who  bad 
already,  with  the  assistance  of  borrowed  teams,  cultivated  small  forms  with  the  expec- 
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tation  that  at  some  time  they  woald  have  means  given  them  to  increase  their  £eirmiDg 
operations. 

Ten  spans  of  mares  have  also  heen  furnished  this  agency  under  contract,  which  cost 
$248  per  span,  which  I  issued  to  those  Indians  who  are  more  advanced  in  agriculture 
and  to  raemhers  of  families  who  own  hinders,  mowers,  etc.,  upon  which  these  mares 
oould  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  more  than  one  individual.  We  have  one  good  stallion  to 
serve  the  mares  on  the  reservation,  but,  as  there  are  quite  a  number  of  his  colts,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  another,  as  a  change  of  blood  is  required  to  insure  good  ofiGspring. 
With  two  stallions,  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  animals  served  by  each,  good  resulta 
would  follow  by  breeding  from  each  other's  colts,  and  in  a  few  years  these  people  would 
have  a  supply  of  good  work  horses  and  brood  mares. 

Our  two  additional  farmers,  who  have  been  engaged  for  six  months  each,  will  be  em- 
ployed for  a  short  time  in  assisting  the  Indians  in  harvesting  and  thrashing,  and  after- 
wards in  assisting  those  to  whom  stock  has  been  issued  in  building  and  repairing  stables 
for  the  better  accommodation  and  safety  of  the  animals  distributed  this  and  former 
years.  They  will  also  encourage  and  assist  the  Indians  in  doing  their  fall  plowing.  I 
intend  to  make  it  eopditional  in  the  issue  of  seed  that  all  the  plowing  must  be  done  this, 
fall  to  insure  early  seeding  in  the  spring. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

We  have  three  sets  of  frame  quarters,  occupied  by  the  doctor,  additional  farmer,  and' 
carpenter,  respectively^  and  an  old  log  building,  very  much  dilapidated,  occupied  by  the 
blacksmith,  Indian  eiUploy^,  and  agency  policeman.  My  derk  and  store-keeper  is  com- 
pelled to  board  and  room  at  the  military  post  trader's,  and,  as  he  is  a  married  man,  this 
way  of  living  is  very  expensive  and  very  inconvenient.  We  should  have  four  new  fhime 
sets  of  quarters,  one  for  the  derk  and  three  for  our  Indian  help.  All  the  other  buildinge^ 
are  in  a  &ir  state  of  repair  except  some  outside  painting,  which  will  be  done  this  Ml,, 
and  some  repairs  to  chimneys  and  plastering. 

INDIAN  HOUSBS. 

Material  for  roofing,  floors,  windows,  and  doors  are  very  much  needed  to  make  the 
present  log  buildings  occupied  by  the  Indians  tenable,  as  after  a  rain-storm  a  great 
many  are  rendered  filthy  and  unhealthy  until  aired  and  dried  out  by  natural  or  utifi- 
dal  heat. 

•  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  this  agency  is  conducted  under  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  and  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal,  who  have  been 'engaged  in  school  and  missionary  work  on  the 
reservation  since  1874.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the  mother  superior,  who  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  school: 

INDUBTBIAL  BoARDING  SCHOOL, 

DeviVM  Lake  Agency^  August  17, 1889. 

Dbar  Sib  :  The  post  year  has  been  one  of  enoourasement  to  us  in  our  work.  The  improvement 
in  English  and  all  other  work  was  certainly  inratifylng.  School  has  been  in  session  ten  months 
during  the  year,  beginning  the  1st  September  and  ending  the  30th  June.  The  average  attendance 
during  thelast  six  months  was  about  110,  a  larger  number  than  we  were  ever  before  able  to  accom- 
modate. 

Our  new  sohool-house  is  very  comfortably  and*oonveniently  arranged,  for  which  we  are  particu- 
larly indebted  toyour  devotedness.  The  children  as  well  as  their  teachers  appreciate  the  many 
advantages  youhave  procured  them  and  the  hardships  you  have  gone  through  in  order  to  render 
both  teaching  and  learning  agreeable.  Our  sohool-room  and  dormitories  are  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated and  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  our  pupils. 

We  pursued  about  the  same  course  of  study  as  last  year.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  vocal  music  is  taught  to  all.  Twenty-ntne  study  grammar,  geography,  and  United  States  his- 
tory; thirty-five  are  taught  composition;  five  study  instrumental  music.  As  for  conduct  in  the 
achool-room  and  elsewhere  most  of  them  deserve  credit.  There  are  medals  of  honor  drawn  every 
morning  by  the  pupils  who  have  conducted  themselves  well  the  previous  day,  and  it  is  really  edi- 
fying to  see  how  many  draw  each  time. 

Besides  literature,  the  people  are  also  taught  all  kinds  of  housework, cooking,  washing, sewing,, 
mending,  etc.    During  the  year  they  have  made  395  dresses,  666  pieces  of  underclothing,  106  sheets, 
76  pillow-cases,  1^  aprons,  15  cloaks,  34  bedspreads. 

Our  school  closed  the  year  with  the  usual  entertainment,  the  programme  consisting  of  recita- 
tions, songs,  and  dialogues,  after  which  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  pupils  for  general  excellence. 
Christian  doctrine,  conduct,  geography,  reading,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  sewing,  laundry 
work,  manual  labor,  and  domestic  economy. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  here  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  services  and  willing  co-operation, 
in  inducing  so  many  of  our  larger  pupils  to  remain  with  us  during  vacation.    Experience  has  often . 
proved  the  unhappy  effects  of  their  spending  that  time  among  their  relatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  most  respectfully. 

Sister  Page, 

SxiptrioreM. 

M^.  J.  W.  Cbamsir, 

Indian  Agtni^  DeviVt  Lake  Agency. 
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The  iadostrial  boarding  school  for  boys  is  located  7  miles  east  of  the  agency.  It  was 
bnilt  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty-five  pupils,  bnt  by  crowding  there  has  been  an 
average  attendance  of  thirty  during  the  year.  A  larger  and  better  building  shoald  be 
erect^  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  necessary  outhouses  and  shops  for  the  proper  ae- 
eommodation  of  about  one  hundred  boys,  where  we  could  have  at  least  100  acres  under 
cultivation  and  distant  from  the  Indian  settlements,  so  that  the  school  stock  could  range 
in  summer  without  danger  of  interfering  with  or  damaging  the  Indian  crops. 

I  have,  in  my  former  reports,  pointed  out  the  many  natural  advantages  possessed  by 
the  militiftry  post  and  reservation  of  Fort  Totten  as  a  site  for  an  industrial  training  school 
for  Indians.  As  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  this 
post,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  although  the  military  authorities  admit  that  their  presence 
here  is  unnecessary  and  detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indians,  I  presume  we 
must  select  another  location  at  a  distance  from  the  agency,  and  erect  new  buildings,  or 
put  up  with  what  we  have  until  the  troops  are  removed.  The  following:  is  the  report  of 
Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  principal  of  the  boys'  school: 

BoTs*  Industrial  Boarding  School. 

DevWt  La  .e  Agency^  AuffUMt  14,  18S9. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  jrou  the  following  report  of  the  boye*  industrial  boarding 
•ohool  of  this  agency: 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  36;  average  attendance  during  the  year, 
30.  We  had  very  little,  if  any,  diflSculty  In  securing  the  attendance  of  the  pupils.  They  oame 
willingly,  in  fact,  in  many  inbtanoes  were  anxious  to  come,  and  when  once  at  school  it  waa  easy 
to  retain  them.  The  example  of  the  older  pupils  in  the  matter  of  attendance  is  of  great  assistance 
to  the  teachers,  for  they  are  the  most  faithful  and  punctual  among  the  schqfars.  In  rare  instances, 
when  difficulty  was  experienced,  the  fault  was  on  the  side  of  the  parents  and  not  with  the  pupils. 

The  greater  number  of  pupils  attending  this  school  have  passed  several  years  at  the  industrial 
boarding  school  at  the  agency  under  the  <marge  of  the  Gray  Nuns.  The  good  conduct,  politeneos, 
and  proficiency  of  these  pupils  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  placing  children  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible age  under  the  tutorage  of  such  noble  and  efficient  instructors  as  the  Gray  Nuns  have  shown 
themselves  to  be.  Our  scholars  have  been  faithful,  studious,  and  obedient.  The  various  daiiee 
and  tasks  assigned  to  them  have  been  performed,  and  very  rare  instances  of  bad  conduct  have 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  school  land  the  agricultural  pursuits  have  been  somewhat  limited.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  means  be  taken  to  extend  the  school  land  so  as  to  give  more  fiaciW 
ity  for  agiicultural  employment,  which  I  believe  the  best  occupation  for  these  Indians. 

The  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  old  Indians  is  very  beneficial.  They  see  their  children 
learn  the  ways  and  acquire  the  habits  of  the  white  man,  and  I  have  on  different  occasions  heard 
them  express  regret  that  they  too  were  not  young  so  that  they  could  avail  themselves  of  the  ad> 
vantages  now  enjoyed  by  their  sods  affid  daughters. 

As  St  .ted  above  the  average  attendance  was  30;  but  even  for  this  small  number  we  lack  the 
necessarv  accommodations.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  too  small,  and  we  have  no  place  where 
the  pupils  may  properly  perform  their  toilet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  to  teach  an 
Indian.  I  would  suggest  that  means  be  taken  to  provide  for  a  laundry,  as  the  old  log  house  which 
is  at  present  used  for  that  purpose  is  in  an  unfit  condition,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  school. 
«nd  has  no  facility  for  drying  clothes  during  the  cold  season. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  employ  to  are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  de- 
-voted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Jkromb  HtTNT. 

J.  W.  Cramsib, 

United  Sintet  Indian  Agent. 

ST.   MARY'S  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  about?  miles  westof  Rolla, 
on  the  St.  John  Branch  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway,  and  about 
100  miles  from  Devil's  I^ke  Agency.  The  school  is  conducted,  under  contract,  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  161  (103  girls 
and  58  boys),  with  an  average  attendance  of  122.  This  school  has  been  very  BuocessAilly 
conducted,  and  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  reverend  mother  saperior  and  her  de> 
TOted  assistants,  who  have  under  many  privations  and  disadvantages  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing this  school  second  to  none  in  the  Indian  service.  The  pupils  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  oomposition,  and  drawing.  They  are 
also  taught  general  housework,  sewing  by  hand  and  on  the  machine,  knitting,  crochet- 
ing, cooking,  milking  cows,  and  making  butter;  in  fact,  particular  pains  are  taken  to 
train  the  yhildren  to  be  fanners  and  farmers'  wives. 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Four  day  schools  have  been  conducted  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  and  vicin- 
ity, one  under  contract  with  the  Catholic  Bureau  and  three  taught  by  teachers  at  salaries 
paid  by  the  Government.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Indians  on  the  Turtle  Mount- 
ain Reservatiou,  in  not  being  able  to  properly  clothe  their  children,  the  attendance  waa 
dmall  except  at  one  school,  taught  by  Miss  Lariviere,  where  the  att^endapce  has  besa  good, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  generosity  of  Mias  £.  C.  Dufr-^  -"'*  ^'^  firleuda  of  Fall  Bivar. 
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Haas.,  who  furnished  oonsiderahle  clothing  to  the  children  of  this  school.     I  am  in- 
formed that  another  snpply  is  promised  by  the  same  kind  ladies  this  fall. 

PBE8BYTERIAN  DAY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Devirs  Lake  Reservation,  about  5  miles  west  of  the  agency 
at  Crow  Hill,  and  is  taught  by  Samuel  Hopkins,  a  native  missionary,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  teacher  reports  an  average  attendance  of  17  up  to  April 
1,  since  which  time  the  school  has  been  closed. 

SANITARY. 

The  agency  physician  reports  as  follows: 

DEViL*a  Lake  Agency, 

Augwl  20, 1889. 

Sib:  The  following  Im  a  summary  of  the  medical  work  of  the  year  ending  June  90,  1889 :  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  cases  have  been  under  treatment.  The  deaths  number  M.  The  deaths  of 
those  under  treatment  were  due  to  the  following  diseases:  Acute  diarrhea,  acute  bronchitis, 
«hronic  bronchitis,  enteritis,  aphtha,  and  consumption:  The  zymotic  diseases  were  varicella  and 
measles.  Upon  the  reservation  were  many  cases  of  measles.  A  large  number  of  them  died  from 
lung  complication ;  these  were  children.  At  the  industrial  boarding  school  there  was  one  death 
due  to  broncho-pneumonia  as  a  complication.  There  were  two  sudden  deaths  upon  the  reserva> 
iion.  There  were  49  births. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

T.  A.  GOSKBBY. 

Agency  Phyidan. 
MflJ.  J.  W.  Cbamsib,  AgfuU. 

8UBV1EY  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

Since  I  hare  been  in  charge  of  the  Deyil's  Lake  Reservation  (eight  years)  the  Indians 
bare  been  clamorous  and  anxious  to  have  their  lands  surveyed  and  allotted  in  severalty. 
?he  survey  has  been  made  and  the  agent,  Mr.  Malachi  Krebs,  appointed  to  make  the 
allotments  has  arrived  at  the  agency.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Krebs  the  Indians  were 
called  together  and  the  act  of  Congress  and  letter  of  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of 
allotting  the  lands  were  read  and  explained  to  them.  I  had  previously  caused  the  act 
to  be  translated  into  the  Sioux  language  soon  after  its  passage,  and  a  copy  given  to  the 
Indians  to  read  and  inform  themselves  fully  on  the  subject.  After  reading  and  explain- 
ing the  act  and  instructions  as  above,  the  Indians  raised  the  following  objections  to  the 
allotment : 

They  claim  that  the  treaty  of  February  19, 1867,  provides  for  a  permanent  reserva- 
tion within  certain  defined  boundaries;  that  the  western  boundary  line  was  not  estab- 
lished and  maintained  as  provided  for  in  said  treaty,  namely,  ''from  the  most  westerly 
point  of  Devil's  Lake  on  a  direct  line  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Cheyenne  Kiver,  etc;" 
that  instead  of  the  line  being  run  to  the  nearest  point  it  was  run  to  a  point  some  two 
and  a  half  miles  farther  distant  than  the  nearest  point,  by  which  they  were  deprived  of 
about  64f000  acres  of  the  best  portion  of  their  reservation,  and  that  all  of  said  64,000 
acres  are  now  worth  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre,  and  in  the  possession  of  white  men.  Now 
they  want  the  western  boundary  line  re-established,  as  provided  for  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  treaty,  and  the  white  man  removed  in  order  that  they  may  select  their  lands  as  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  allotment  act,  viz,  in  the  choicest  portion  of  the  reservation,  through 
which  a  railroad  runs  and  affords  convenient  and  proper  facilities  for  shipping  their 
surplus  grain.  They  also  claim  that  under  the  treaty  all  are  entitled  to  160  acres  of 
•  land— those  who  are  now  twenty -one  years  old  and  over,  and  their  children  when  they 
reach  twenty-one  years,  or  before  if  they  are  heads  of  families;  that  under  the  treaty 
they  are  entitled  to  their  lands  in  severalty  without  subjecting  them  to  taxation,  the 
white  man's  laws  and  citizenship,  which  would  render  them  liable  to  arrest  and  punish- 
ment by  the  white  men  for  any  infringement  of  the  white  men's  laws,  which  they  know 
nothing  about;  that  the  white  men  are  anxious  to  get  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
that  the  law  would  be  enforced  for  every  trivial  offen.se  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them 
out  of  the  country  with  this  end  in  view.  Many  more  objections  were  made,  but  the 
principal  and  great  objection  is  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and  ignorance  of  the  white  man's 
laws. 

I  met  all  the  objections  and  explained  the  many  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them 
by  being  citizens;  that  the  western  boundary  line  was  run  by  a  mistake;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  the*64,000  acres,  as  the  Indian  Office  had 
investigated  the  matter  and  recommended  payment  therefor.  To  this  they  replied  that 
six  vears  aico  they  sold  to  the  Jamestown  Northern  Railroad  Company  lands  for  their 
nad  through  the  reservation,  for  which  they  were  promised  payment,  but  had  not  re- 
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ceived  it;  that  there  was  money  also  dae  them,  under  old  treaties  in  Minnesota,  thai 
was  confiscated  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  in  1862  by  other  bands  of  Indians;  that 
they  did  not  think  it  just  treatment  that  they  should  he  punished  for  the  offenses  of 
others;  that  if  the  Government  wo.ild  restore  the  money  confiscated  (which  was  prom- 
ised them  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Traveres  de  Sioux  of  July  23,  1851),  pay 
them  for  the  land  taken  by  the  railroad  and  for  the  land  lost  by  the  mistake  in  the 
western  boundary  line,  so  they  can  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  animals  and 
implementa  to  cultivate  their  farms,  and  have  houses,  like  white  men,  to  live  in,  tbey 
might,  like  white  men,  be  citizens  and  pay  taxes.  They  said:  *' Pay  us  what  is  our 
just  due  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  become  like  white  men." 

Another  serious  objection  to  taking  the  allotments  just  now  is  that  there  are  many  of 
the  Cub  Head  Sioux,  who  belong  on  this  reservation,  but  who  are  now  at  Poplar  River 
and  Standing  Rock  agencies;  that  at  neither  of  these  agencies  can  Indians  make  a  liv- 
ing by  Arming;  that  the  Cut.  Heads  at  the  agencies  named  are  anxious  to  oome  here, 
and  that  before  the  allotments  are  made  these  Cut  Heads  should  be  transferred  to  this 
agency  in  order  to  receive  their  allotments  of  lands  upon  which  they  can  make  their 
living  and  secure  a  permanent  home  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

TUBTLE  MOUNTAIN  BESEEVATION. 

The  farmer  in  charge  of  this  reservation  reports  as  follows : 

TuBTLE  Mountain  Rrsbbvation,  August  23,  1889. 

SiB:  I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  statistical  report,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  res- 
idents of  the  reservation. 

The  reservation  is  located  in  Rolette  County,  Dak.,  in  township  162  north,  range  70 
west,  and  in  township  162  north,  range  71  west,  and  contains  46,800  acres,  divided  into 
farming,  timber,  and  grazing  lands. 

The  census  finds  82  families  of  full  bloods,  numbering  264,  and  229  families  of  mixed 
bloods,  numbering  1,076 — total,  1,380;  showing  a  decrease  of  full  bloods  of  82,  and  an 
increase  of  mixed  bloods  of  66. 

The  population  is  here  and  away,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  census,  and 
the  number  as  given  is  liable  to  an  increase,  particularly  by  the  return  of  the  foil  bloods. 
Many  are  away  without  passes,  and  whether  they  will  return  is  not  known.  The  mixed 
bloods  have  increased  56,  although  some  have  sold  their  improvements  and  gone  away. 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  hard  fare  of  these  people,  but  they  keep  a-coming  all  the 
same,  and  such  as  go  away  leave  the  better  ofif  for  their  residence  here.  The  questioD 
who  is  a  Turtle  Mountain  Indian  needs  acute  discrimination  to  decide. 

We  have  in  crop  1,814}  acres,  and  have  increased  the  acreage  by  652}  acres  of  new 
breaking.  This  increase  is  less  than  last  year,  and  it  is  due  to  the  dry  weather  leaving 
the  ground  too  hard  and  dry  to  work.  Up  to  the  middle  of  July  it  seemed  that  the 
crops  would  be  a  total  failure;  since  then  we  have  had  copious  rains,  and  the  usual  frost 
has  been  delayed,  enabling  the  crops  to  regain  lost  time.  I  think  we  will  have  a  little 
better  than  half  a  crop,  and  my  estimate  yield  will  be  exceeded  rather  than  decreased. 
The  grain  on  high  ground  was  too  much  damaged,  both  by  the  want  of  moisture  and  the 
depredations  of  the  gophers,  to  recover,  and  such  localities  will  get  very  little  grain. 
Potatoes  and  vegetables  have  done  well  everywhere  when  properly  attended  to. 

I  issued  for  seed  1,914^  bushels  of  wheat,  1,986  bushels  of  potatoes.  492  bushels  of 
oats,  and  Al\  pounds  of  rota-bagas.  The  seed  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  issued 
in  proper  time.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  some  of  the  seed  was  sold  instead  of 
planted.  The  evidence  was  plenty,  but  I  oould  trace  nothing  to  take  action  against  any 
one.  The  assistant  farmer,  as  well  as  myself  and  the  interpreter,  was  around  the  reser- 
vation during  seeding,  and  did  our  best  to  secure  the  proper  seeding. 

There  were  received,  through  Father  J.  A.  Stephan,  twenty-four  12-inch  breaking 
plows,  twenty*four  S-horse  eveners,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hoes;  also,  a  10 
horse-power  thrashing  machine  and  six  mowing  machines  and  horse- rakes.  They  were 
distributed  and  have  been  in  constant  use,  except  the  thrasher,  which  is  all  ready  to  go 
to  work  when  needed. 

According  to  instructions  I  appointed  one  captain  and  six  policemen;  the  enlistment 
was  not  complete  until  July  17.  They  have  built  a  headquarters  21  by  14  feet,  with 
two  cells  7  by  7  feet  each.  The  men  are  attending  their  stations,  but  as  they  have  not 
received  their  arms  I  have  not  instructed  them  to  use  their  full  power.  Those  on  the 
reservation  who  need  the  restraint  most  do  not  like  the  idea,  and  have  been  trying  to 
give  cause  for  arrest.     I  did  not  want  to  begin  without  bein^  fully  prepared  to  win. 

There  are  three  day  schools  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  one  day  school  under 
the  auspices  of  Bishop  Walker  of  the  Episcopal  Churoh.  In  addition  there  is  a  boarding- 
school  in  change  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  under  contract    The  sisten  provide  comfortable 
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sniToandings  for  their  pupils,  ooapling  both  home  and  school,  and  their  institution 
furnished  the  essence  of  sucoessfal  Indian  education. 

The  day  schools  have  been  in  the  care  of  faithful  and  competent  teachers.  Bishop 
Walker's  school  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  of  Indian  blood,  who  is  devoted  to  his  duty. 
He  has  as  his  pupils  the  few  full-bloods  that  can  be  got  to  go  to  school ;  he  reports  an 
enrollment  of  20  and  an  average  attendance  of  13. 

Much  valuable  time  is  lost  by  having  the  vacation  in  July  and  August ;  during  the 
spring  and  in  fall  after  harvest  the  parents  are  traveling  about,  but  just  during  this  time 
they  remain  at  home  to  put  up  hay  and  take  care  of  crops,  and  the  children  can  readily 
attend  school,  while  during  the  winter  the  severe  weather,  and  insufficiency  of  clothing, 
as  well  as  the  distances,  keep  many  away,  and  then  should  be  vacation  time. 

The  number  of  deaths  compared  with  births  is  very  large,  but  is  mainly  owing  to  an 
epidemic  of  erysipelas,  which  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  made  some  headway.  Pr. 
Croskey  ot  the  home  agency  came  here  and  soon  put  a  check  to  it,  saving  many  who 
were  down  with  the  disease.  Some  means  should  be  provided  for  the  care  of  the  sick  ; 
it  is  without  doubt  that  many  die  for  want  of  this.  The  neglect  to  provide  such  and 
other  necessary  appurtenances  to  a  proper  adminiiiiration  makes  the  people  very  anxious 
that  the  Government  take  some  definite  action  in  their  behalf. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  Brenneb, 

M^*.  John  W.  Cramsie,  Fanner  in  Charge, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  DeviVs  Lake  Agency. 

The  following  statistical  statement  is  based  on  the  census  of  the  full-bloods  and  half- 
breeds  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  resident  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  namely: 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  years ._ 349 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 362 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  whether  attending 
school  ornot 278 

Mr.  Brenner  also  submits  the  following  report  as  to  the  mixed-blooda  living  outside 
the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation: 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation, 

August  23,  1889. 

Sib:  I  forward  herewith  statistical  report  of  half-breeds  residing  outside  of  the  res* 
ervation,  bat  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  They  consist  of  587  persons — 131  males  above 
eighteen  years,  152  lemales  above  fourteen  years,  and  number  of  school  age  203.  Not 
all  of  them  claim  to  be  Chippewas,  and  some  of  them  have  filed  on  their  lands  as 
white  men.  I  have  never  had  a  record  of  these  people,  and  they  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  two  previous  census  returns,  so  fearing  a  misunderstanding  if  included  in  the 
report  of  the  reservation,  I  submit  a  separate  statement.  I  answer  all  the  questions  as 
far  as  I  am  able. 

The  people  included  in  this  statement  reside  in  township  163,  ranges  69  and  70,  and 
the  fraction  of  township  164  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary  line  in  the  same  ranges; 
also  township  162,  range  69,  and  township  161,  ranges  69,  70,  71,  and  72.  They  are 
mixed  up  among  the  white  settlers  and  but  a  few  have  made  any  filing,  claiming  that 
these  lands  were  part  of  the  reservation  when  they  settled.  .This  has  already  caused 
much  trouble,  as  the  land  is  subject  to  entry,  and  when  filings  have  been  made  it  was 
necessary  to  eject  them;  and  has  also  given  the  county  much  concern  to  collect  personal 
taxes,  nearly  culminating  in  a  conflict  of  arms  last  February. 

As  I  went  from  house  to  house,  taking  the  census,  I  told  them  all  if  they  wished  to 
file  Indian  homesteads  I  would  make  out  the  proper  papers  for  them.  But  few  have 
availed  themselves  of  this;  many  of  them  claiming  that  the  land  had  not  been  paid  for, 
and  that  it  belonged  to  them  anyhow;  and  others  could  not  prove  birth  in  the  United 
States. 

I  distributed  seed  among  them  this  spriifg  as  follows:  1,190  bushels  of  wheat,  133 
bushels  of  oats,  27  jf  poundS  of  ruta  bagas,  1,081  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  also  issued  ra- 
tions to  many  last  winter,  and  give  some  yet  to  old  and  sick  ones. 

These  people  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  Government  settle  their  affairs  and  define 
their  status,  and  in  consequence  make  but  few  improvements.  It  seems  also  to  be  under- 
stood that  Canadian  half-breeds  can  not  secure  lands,  either  as  Indians  or  citizens,  which 
does  injury  to  some  good  and  thrifty  men.  The  cry  along  the  line  is,  let  the  Govern- 
ment settle  our  affairs  so  that  we  may  know  who  and  what  we  are. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  Bbennbb, 

Maj.  John  W.  Cbamsie,  Farmer  in  Charge, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  DeviVs  Lake  Agency, 

9692  IND 10 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  my  eighth  and  probably  my  last  annual  report,  I  gratefully  and 
with  pleasure  acknowledge  my  official  obligations  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  his  kind  and  generous  support  and  co-operation  in  all  matters  calca- 
lated  to  elevate  or  advance  the  interests  of  my  Indians.  With  the  prospect  of  severing 
my  connection  with  the  Indians  of  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  I  must  say  that  I  shall 
do  so  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  sorrow,  as  I  have  been  more  or  less  identified 
with  these  people  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  and  personally  know  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  on  the  reservation,  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  very  sanguine  that  they  will 
ultimately  become  absolutely  self-supporting  and  civilized.  Not  that  such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible, but  because  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  not  understood  nor  appreciated 
by  Congress,  or  money  sufficient  would  be  appropriated  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
For  instance,  we  have  on  this  reservation  1,016  Indians,  and  about  half  who  need  them 
are  supplied  with  abiraals  and  implements,  and  none  have  houses  fit  to  live  in;  never- 
theless, Congress  has  appropriated  for  many  years  only  $6,000  for  the  support  of  these 
people,  $5,000  of  which  is  used  for  pay  of  employds,  which  leaves  but  $1,000  for  actual 
support. 

Right  of  way  was  granted  the  Jamestown  Northern  Railroad  through  the  reservation 
six  years  ago,  and  we  can  not  receive  compensation  from  the  railroad  until  Congress 
ratifies  the  agreement;  the  matter  has  been  before  Congress  for  six  years,  and  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  any  nearer  ratification  to-day  than  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Their  claim  for  compensation  for  the  64,000  acres  of  land  before  referred  to  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  action,  but  none  has  been  taken,  although  the  justice  of  the 
claim  is  admitted,  and  its  settlement  urged  by  the  Indian  Office. 

The  claim  for  moneys  due  these  people  under  treaties  made  for  lands  sold  in  Minne- 
sota in  1852  is  also  before  Congress. 

I  refer  to  these  claims  not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but  to  show  that  the  suceessfttl 
management  of  Indians  and  their  afiairs  is  unnecessarily  delayed  by  Congress  tailing  to 
consider  the  Indian  subject  in  earnest,  with  a  view  of  doing  justice  to  them  by  paying 
the  honest  debts  of  the  Government  and  thereby  to  furnish  the  money  necessary  to 
enable  the  agent  to  provide  his  Indians  with  the  means  to  make  themselves  self-sap- 
porting. 

Myself  and  Mrs.  Cramsie,  my  interpreter,  have  devoted  eight  years  of  the  best  part 
of  our  lives  to  the  elevation  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation,  and  shall,  if  called  upon  to 
resign  our  trust,  do  eo  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  with  a  prayer  and  hope  that  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  the 
work  may  go  on  through  our  successors,  under  more  favorable  auspices,  and  with  more 
means  until  the  Indians  of  DeviPs  Lake  are  a  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous  people. 

To  our  falthfnl  and  devoted  employ^  we  return  our  most  sincere  and  heart-felt  thanks 
for  the  cheerful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  all  have  performed  their  dntiea. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

John  W.  Cbamsie, 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  CouMissiONEB  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY. 

FoBT  Bbbthold  Agency;  Dak., 

August  20,  1889. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circnlar  letter  dated  July  1,  1889, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 
As  I  assumed  charge  on  September  1,  1888,  this  report  will  cover  more  particularly  the 
time  intervening  between  said  date  and  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1^9. 

As  a  complete  description  of  this  reservation  has  been  given  in  annual  reports  from 
this  agency  for  several  years  past,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  same  gronnd 
again;  snffi^  to  say  that  it  contains  nearly  2,500,000  acres,  and,  like  all  other  land  io 
this  section  of  Dakota,  is  more  adapted  to  stock-raising  than  any  other  pursuit.  While 
the  land  lies  well,  and  morethan  one-half  can  be  cultivated,  yetldonot&ink  it  ever  can 
be  considered  as  an  agricultural  country  until  some  system  of  irrigation  is  established. 
It  is  true  that  com,  beans,  and  potatoes  have  been  to  some  extent  sncoessfhlly  cul- 
tivated on  that  portion  of  the  reserve  bordering  on  the  Missouri  River,  bat  at  the  same 
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time  small  grain  has  been  for  three  years  past,  on  accoant  of  the  freqnent  droughts, 
almost  an  entire  failure. 

The  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  consist  of  three  tribes, 
which  have  been  decreasing  from  year  to  year  until  they  now  number,  according  to  the 
late  census,  as  follows: 

Gios  Ventres - - - 495 

Males  over  18  years 139 

Females  over  14  years 181 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 102 

Ailckarees 454 

Males  over  18  years - 131 

Females  over  14  years - 190 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 87 

Mandans 246 

Males  over  18  years ' 73 

Females  over  14  years  .-_ 95 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years 41 

Total  number  of  Indians  of  all  tribes  1,195. 

Of  the  above  number  160  Gros  Ventres,  known  as  the  *'  Knife  River  Gros  Ventres," 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Crow-flies-high,  are  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  about  midway  between  this  agency  and  the  Fort  Buford  military  reserva- 
tion. These  Indians,  although  residing  on  the  reservation,  have  for  twenty  years  past, 
by  reason,  I  am  told,  of  some  dispute  in  regard  to  the  chiefbainship  of  the  tribe,  refused 
to  accept  annuities  from  the  Government,  or  to  adopt  in  any  way  the  civilized  habits 
of  the  other  Indians  on  the  reserve,  but  have  managed  to  exist  all  this  time  by  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  on  what  they  could  beg  from  time  to  time  of  the  whites. 

A  short  time  since,  however,  and  while  Col.  W.  W.  Jnnkin  was  inspecting  the  affairs 
at  this  agency,  we  held  a  council  with  Crow-flies-high,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  his 
consent  to  the  adoption,  by  his  tribe,  of  the  civilized  pursuits  of  the  other  Indians,  and 
to  the  advisability  of  placing  all  their  children  of  school  age  in  school  the  coming  fall, 
or  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  mission  school  (now  under  course  of  erection)  should  be  com- 
pleted. After  four  hoars*  argument  and  persuasion,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  consent.  These  Indians  will  now  take  up  allotments,  and  com- 
mence farming  the  same,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  supplied  with  sufficient  agricultural 
implements. 

AOBICULTUBB. 

These  Indians,  except  Crow-flies-high's  band,  .heretofore  referred  to,  are  all  lo- 
cated on  claims,  of  which  each  head  of  a  family  cultivates  from  5  to  20  acres.  Last 
year's  crop,  gathered  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  was  as  follows:  Wheat,. 
1,200  bushels;  oats,  1,500  bushels.  As  600  acr^s  were  sown  to  wheat  and  30U  acres 
sown  to  oats  this  was  almost  a  failure.  Other  grain  and  vegetables  were  about  one- 
half  a  crop,  as  follows:  Com,  3,000  bushels;  potatoes,  4,000  bushels;  turnips,  125 
bnshels;  onions,  250  bushels,  and  beans,  475  bushels.  This  year's  crop  is  not  yet  gath- 
ered, and  can  only  be  estimated  as  follows:  Wheat  and  oats,  an  entire  failure;  out  of 
1,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  500  bushels  of  oats  sown,  not  100  bushels  of  each  will  be 
harvested  (drought  the  cause).  *Other  crops  will  be  a  slight  increase  over  last  year's 
yield,  as  follows:  Corn,  4,000  bushels,  potatoes,  5,000  bushels,  beans,  500  bushels,  tur- 
nips, 200  bushels,  and  onions  300  bushels.  Hay  is  very  scarce,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  enough  to  keep  their  stock  through  the  winter. 

There  have  been  cultivated  the  past  year  upwards  of  1,500  acres,  and  in  addition  to 
this  amount  250  acres  of  prairie  have  been  broken  ready  for  crops  next  year.  Former 
reports  from  this  agency  overestimate  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  as  the 
foregoing  is  the  largest  amount  yet  cultivated. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  discouragements  caused  by  the  failure  of  crops  for  the 
past  three  years,  these  Indians  have  worked  remarkably  well  and  are  surely  deserving 
of  much  credit.  They  should  be  given  a  start  in  stock-raising,  and  be  taught  to  follow 
this  in  connection  with  general  farming;  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  way  by 
which  they  can  ever  hope  to  become  seLf-sapporting,  especially  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  by  tribes  of  the  number  of  children  now  in 
school  at  the  Home  Mission  and  elsewhere: 


Name  of  school. 


Fort  Stevenson 

Home  Mission 

Santee  Training 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Montana  Industrial. 


Total. 


Gros 
Ventres. 


32 

8 


1 
2 


43 


Arick- 
arees. 


Man- 
dans. 


Total. 


61 

15 

10 

12 

4 

3 

10 

•••■■■    ••■•••• 

85 


30 


lOS 
90 

7 
11 


15» 


The  Home  Mission  contract  school  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  In  addition  to  instruction  given  in  the  school 
room,  the  boys  are  taught  farm  and  shop  work,  and  the  Kirls  are  taught  all  manner  of 
work  pertaining  to  household.  I  have  made  frequent  visits  to  the  school  during  the 
year,  and  have  always  found  it  managed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Attention  in- 
vited to  superintendent's  report  herewith. 

The  Grovernment  school  at  Fort  Stevenson  is  a  separate  institution  from  the  agency 
and  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George  E.  Gerowe.  One  hundred  and  eight  pupils  are 
now  in  attendance,  which  are  all  that  can  now  be  accommodated  with  any  degree  of  com- 
fort. For  further  information  regarding  this  school  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendept. 

There  is  now  being  erected  on  this  reservation,  some  25  miles  distant  from  the 
agency,  a  large  Catholic  mission  school  building,  34  by  100  feet,  and  two  and  one- 
half  stories  high,  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  children.  It  will  cost,  when 
completed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000.  Rev.  Father  Craft,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
work,  hopes  to  have  it  completed  in  time  to  commence  school  by  the  time  winter  sets 
in.  He  informs  me  that  a  community  of  Catholic  sisters  will  be  stationed  at  the  school, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  will  be  done  in  connection  therewith. 

These  Indians  have  for  several  years  past  asked  for  a  Catholic  mission  school,  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  seen  the  success  of  such  schools  elsewhere  and  hoped  for  the  same 
results  here.  They  have  agreed  with  the  Rev.  Father  Crafb  (representative  of  the  Cath- 
olic Indian  Bureau)  that  as  soon  as  the  proposed  school  building  is  completed  all  their 
children  of  school  age  must  be  placed  in  one  of  the  three  schools,  viz. ,  Government, 
Cathoiic,  or  Congregational,  being  free  to  go  to  which  school  they  desire,  no  vacation, 
leave  of  absence,  or  sick  leave  to  be  given  by  the  Catholic  school,  although  parents  may 
visit  the  children  at  school  on  days  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  but  said  children  must  be 
kept  from  home  life  as  it  now  exists  on  the  reservation.  They  also  agree  that  as  soon 
as  the  Catholic  school  is  built  the  Catholic  missionary  shall  establish  societies  like  those 
at  Devil's  Lake  and  Standing  Rock,  in  which  none  will  be  received  who  have  not  aban- 
doned Indian  ways  and  adopted  civilized  ways,  and  all  Indians  sufficiently  instructed 
will  join  these  societies  at  once,  and  those  not  sufficiently  instructed  will  be  so  instructed 
and  join,  so  that  in  a  short  time  after  this  work  begins  Indian  customs  will  cease  to  ex- 
ist, and  when  the  children  shall  have  finished  their  studies  they  will  find  civilized  homes 
to  return  to,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  falling  back  to  filth  and  barbarism.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Indians  are  sincere  in  this  matter,  and  that  with  proper  management 
the  foregoing  plan  can  be  successfully  carried  out. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  for  the  past  three  ye^rs  to  the  advancement  of  theae 
Indians  in  civilization  has  been  the  non-ratification  by  Congress  of  the  agreement  made 
between  them  and  the  Northwest  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  December 
14,  1886.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  they  agree  to  cede  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment 1,600,000  acres  of  their  land  for  the  sum  of  $H00,000,  which  sum  is  to  be  paid  in 
ten  annual  installments  of  $80,000  each  and  expended  in  .their  civilization  and  educa- 
tion and  in  establishing  them  in  comfortable  homes  as  an  agricultural  people.  The  rat- 
ification of  this  agreement  has  been  delayed  from  time  to  time  until  now  almost  three 
years  have  expired  since  the  date  it  was  entered  into,  and  the  Grovernment  has  in  the 
mean  time  needlessly  expended  $100,000  for  th^  support  of  these  Indians, and  they  have 
been  kept  back,  as  it  were,  on  their  onward  march  to  civilization.  Congress  should  un- 
der no  circum.stances  delay  this  matter  further,  for  to  the  Indians  the  early  ratification 
of  this  treaty  means  everything  that  tends  to  lead  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  life. 
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INDIAN  FREIGHTING. 

This  U  the  first  year  that  these  Indians  have  had  an  opportanity  to  do  any  freighting, 
althoagh  they  have  for  three  years  past  had  sufficient  teams  to  do  such  work  and  have 
been  in  need  of  the  money  they  con  Id  thus  have  earned.  All  goods  and  supplies  pur- 
chased for  this  agency  for  the  current  ^scal  year  will  now  he  shipped  to  Minot,  Dak., 
distant  60  miles,  and  the  Indiana  paid  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  cwl  for  transporting 
the  same  to  the  agency.  What  they  can  earn  in  this  way  will  be  a  great  help  to  them, 
as  the  supplies  now  issued  to  them  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  above  want.  They 
freighted  from  Minot,  Dak.,  during  the  month  of  July  the  building  material  for  the 
Catholic  mission  school,  280,000  pounds  in  all,  for  which  they  were  paid  the  sum  of 
$1,400  by  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau. 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  SOLD  BY  INDIANS. 

The  value  of  products  sold  by  the  Indians  the  past  year  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Government: 

Hay .-. $900.00 

Wood - - 750.00 

Potatoes 116.00 

Coal 48.00 

Oats - - 46.25 

Logs _ _ -  453.80 

Total 2.314.05 

Sold  otherwise: 

Wheat - $400.00 

Oats 26.00 

Beans i 300.00 

Potatoes 40.00 

Coal 260.00 

Wood. :... b75.00 

Buflfalo  bones..- _ 1,020.00 

Total - -..     2,420.00 

Total  value  of  products  sold 4,734.06 

CITIZENS  GRAZING  STOCK  ON  THE  RESEAVB. 

Shortly  after  assuming  chaige  of  this  agency,  and  under  date  of  November  5,  1888,  I 
veoeived  a  communication  fix>m  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afihirs,  from 
If  hich  I  take  the  liberty  to  quote: 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  your  mffency  dated  Auguflt  23, 1888,  reporting  the  diaoovery  of  from 
6,000  to  1 0,000  head  of  cattle  ranging  upon  the  western  portion  of  Uie  Fort  Berthold  Reserve,  where 
it  is  stated  they  were  placed  by  IndiTiduals  and  corporate  companies  to  whom  they  belong  for  the 
purpose  of  gracing,  etc..  In  violation  of  law,  and  suggesting  the  advisability  of  negotiating  with 
such  owners  with  a  view  to  allowing  the  cattle  to  graze  on  the  reserve  for  a  conslaeratlon  to  be 
paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

On  a  similar  question  arising  on  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  Kansas,  the  Department,  under 
date  of  March  19. 1887.  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  this  office  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  17th,  granted  authority  (copy  herewith)  for  the  agent  in  charge  of  such  reservation,  with  the 
oonsent  of  his  Indians,  to  permit  a  limited  number  of  cattle  to  be  grazed  upon  the  reserve,  under 
oertain  conditions  and  restrictions  fblly  set  forth,  for  a  lust  compensation  to  be  paid  him  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  of  which  auch  agent  was  duly  advued  and  directed  accordingly*  The  same 
plan  has  been  applied  to  some  other  reservations. 

It  might  be  better  to  have  the  above  plan  applied  to  the  reservation  under  your  charge  than  to 
have  the  cattle  removed  therefrom,  but  before  taking  any  final  action  in  the  matter  I  desire  to  be 
informed  as  to  your  views  and  rerommendations  thereon. 

You  will  make  a  full  report  on  the  subject,  stating  the  entire  number  of  cattle  on  the  reserve, 
whether  their  srazing  thereon  would  be  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  Interests  and  needs  of  the 
Indians,  and  whether  the  plan  adopted  avto  the  Pottawatomie  and  other  reserves  could  be,  in  your 
opinion,  with  all  the  restrictions  and  conditions  attached  thereto,  successfully  applied  to  the  reser- 
vation under  your  charge. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  Indian  'Office,  and  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  adopted  at  the  Pottawatomie  and  other  reserves,  is  as  follows: 

First.  The  general  question  of  permitting  cattle  grazing  on  the  common  lands  of  the  reservation 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Indians  as  a  tribe  for  their  oonsent  or  rejection. 

Second.  In  the  event  of  their  consent  the  agent  to  be  authorized  to  permit  a  limited  number  of 
cattle  to  be  grazed  on  the  reservation  conditionally. 

(a)  That  a  fair  and  just  compensation  be  paid  to  him  by  the  owners  or  owner  of  such  cattle  for  the 
«ise  and  benefit  of  the  Indians. 
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(6)  That  suoh  oattle  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  Indian  herders  exclusively,  who  shall  receive  a 
stipulated  sum  for  their  labor,  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  agent  out  of  the  moneys  reoeived  for  grac- 
ing, no  white  men  being  permitted  to  go  on  the  reservation. 

(c)  The  moneys  received  for  grazing  (after  paying  the  herders)  to  be  deposited  by  the  agent  in  the 
Treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  3, 18t3,  and  thereafter  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
tribe  per  capita  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior. 

(d)  No  exclusive  privileges  of  grazing  lands  to  be  granted  on  the  reservation,  or  anything  done 
looking  to  a  lease,  or  agreement  for  a  lease,  of  any  particular  portion  of  said  lands,  and  all  permits 
to  be  for  the  grazing  season  only,  and  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  Department. 

Subject  to  the  above  conditions,  the  whole  matter  to  be  controlled  by  the  a^ent,  who  will  see 
that  good  order  prevails  on  the  reservation,  and  in  case  of  any  infraction  or  violation  of  such  oox^ 
ditions  report  the  names  of  the  offenders  for  immediate  revocation  of  the  permit  and  removal  of 
the  cattle. 

Aa  soon  as  practicable  I  proceeded  to  investigate  the  matter,  when,  to.  my  astonish- 
ment, I  not  only  foand  the  number  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  reserve  as  reported,  but 
also  learned  that  they  had  been  grazing  there  more  or  less  for  the  post  fonr  years  unmo- 
lested. I  made  a  complete  report  on'  the  subject,  giving  all  the  information  desired, 
stating  that  the  matter  of  grazing  stock  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation  where  sach 
stock  was  found  would  be  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  the  same  plan  adopted  at  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  heretofore 
stated,  could  be  successfully  applied  to  this  reservation;  requesting  at  the  same  time  to 
be  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  owners  of  such  stock,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  said  plan;  and  recommendiug  that  the  moneys  thus  received  (after  the  paying  of  the 
herders)  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock  catile,  of  which  these  Indians  are  now 
80  much  in  need.  But,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  received  instructions  from  the 
Indian  Office  to  notify  the  owners  of  such  trespassing  stock  to  remove  the  same  as  soon 
as  possible,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  non-compliance  with  such  notice,  to  at  once  bring 
snit  against  them,  in  accordance  with  sections  2117  and  2124  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

This  action  is  surely  not  for  the  best  interests  of  these  Indians,  for  the  grazing  land 
in  question  is  at  present  of  no  use  to  them  whatever,  nor  will  it  be  in  years  to  come. 
No  less  than  $5,000  could  have  been  realized  in  this  way  each  season,  which,  if  expended 
in  the  manner  heretofore  recommended,  would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  giving 
them  a  start  in  stock  raising,  which  pursuit  they  must  sooner  or  later  follow  if  they 
would  hope  to  become  self-supporting,  especially  here  in  this  land  of  continued  drouths. 

SANITABY  CONDITIONS. 

For  the  sanitary  conditions  of  these  Indians  for  the  past  year  attention  is  invited  to 
the  report  of  the  agency  physician,  to  be  incorporated  herewith. 

CRIME. 

But  one  crime  has  been  committed  the  past  year — that  of  a  white  man  stealing  a 
horse  from  an  Indian.  The  property  was  recovered  and  the  offender  is  now  waiting  the 
action  of  the  United  States  grand  jury. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  consists  of  one  captain  and  seven  privates.  They  axe 
influential  men  among  their  people,  and  do  not  shirk  duty  no  matter  how  nnpleasMit. 

« 

CONCLUSION. 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  past  year,  I  can  trnthinlly  state  that  these  Indians 
have  made  progress  in  the  right  direction,  that  their  condition  in  general  is  better  than 
ever  before,  and  they  almost  rank  now  with  the  most  civilized  Indians  of  the  Territory. 
I  see  no  reason  why,  with  proper  instruction  and  encooragement,  they  should  not  in  a 
few  years  become  a  prosperous  and  happy  people. 

Expressing  my  thanks  to  the  office  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  coortesy  extended  me 
during  the  past  year, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  H.  B.  Jones, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoHMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Refobt  of  Physicxan,  Port  Bsbthold  Agency. 

Fort  Bbrthold,  Dak., 

AuQust  15, 1889. 

Sib:  In  oomplianoe  with  office  letter,  dated  August  15, 1889,  it  is'niy  pleasure  to  submit  the  fol' 
lowinff  as  the  annual  sanitary  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889: 

Dr.  w.  J.  Whitman,  agency  physician,  having  resigned  in  September,  1888,  Dr.  C.  D.  Romans  was 
temporarily  employed  until  my  arrival  and  assuming  duties— February  1, 1889.  X  am  indirectly  in- 
formed that  during  the  month  of  October,  1888,  an  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  Indians,  causing 
a  number  of  deaths.  There  being  no  phj'sician  at  the  agency  during  that  time,  the  cause  and  nature 
of  the  epidemic  must  ever  lie  smouldering  in  the  graves  of  its  victims.  The  epidemic  was  given 
several  appellations  by  unskilled  persons,  but  these  can  only  be  classed  as  surmises.  Aside  from 
thiM  epidemic,  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  three  tribes  compares  favorably  with  former  years. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  here  an  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out  among  the  Arickarees,  and  soon 
permeated  the  three  tribes.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  measles  that  received  my  personal  atten- 
tion during  this  epidemic  were  197— eight  of  which  died— four  of  this  number  dying  of  pneumonia 
as  a  sequel  to  measles,  and  two  dying  of  acute  rheumatism  as  a  complication  to  the  original 
affection,  and  two  dying  of  measles  proj^r.  This  epidemic  lasted  until  the  early  part  of  June,  since 
which  time  no  infectious  diseases  have  invaded  their  camps. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  deserted  the  old  villages,  and 
are  now  dwelling  upon  claims,  scattered  many  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  Missouri  River, 
Owing  to  their  scattered  condition,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  troubled  with  any  very  dan- 
gerous infectious  diseases.  A  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  here  are  inoculated  with  syphilis, 
scrofula,  and  phthisis  (consumption).  The  large  mortality  rate  is  directly  traceable  to  these  three 
aff'ections.  The  influence  of  the  native  "medicine  men"  is  fast  waning,  and,  consequently,  increas- 
ing confidence  is  given  to  the  rational  treatment  of  the  white  physician.  As  a  strung  evidence  of 
this  fact,  my  services  are  sought  in  attendance  upon  all  ailments  occurring  to  or  in  the  families  of 
the  once  leading  native  ''medicine  men.'* 

The  Indian  1h  acute  of  conception,  and  readily  ^nctions  any  good  that  is  accomplished  beneath 
his  immediate  knowledge  and  vision.  They  sena  far  and  near  for  me,  and  follow  my  directions 
in  regard  to  taking  medicines,  with  highly  gratifying  pleasure.  As  these  Indians  dwell  upon 
claims  lying  far  apart  in  most  cases,  the  general  hygienic  condition  could  be  little  improved  upon. 
A  more  striql  hygienic  measure  could  be  applied  to  their  small,  rude  homes,  but  owing  to  their  ex- 
treme poverty,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  adoption  would  prove  advantageous  or  not. 

I  add  the  following,  showing  the  actual  number  of  cases  of  sickness  treated  during  the  year,  as 
recorded  in  the  sanitary  record  book:  Indians,  904;  half-breeds,  18;  whites.  26;  total,  908.  Deaths, 
63:  births,  19.     Individual  Indians  treated  duringthe  year,  627. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  tabulate  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  treated,  as  best  showing  the 
actual  amount  of  work  accomplished,  the  same  individual  being  treated  at  different  times  for  dif- 
ferent troubles. 

Submitting  this  to  your  favorable  notice, 

I  am,  very  respectfully.  

J.  J.  Best, 
Agency  Phyticlan, 

THOaCAS  H.  B.  JONBS, 

V.  S.  Ittdian  Agent,  Fart  Berthold,  Dak, 


REPORT  OF  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pike  Ridoe  Agency,  Dak., 

August  27,  1889. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  instrnctions  in  office  circular  of  July  1 ,  1889, 1  baye  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year: 

Pine  Ridge  Agency  is  located  in  southwestern  Dakota,  or  what  will  soon  he  known 
as  South  Dakota.  The  agency^uil dings  occapy  a  tract  of  tahle  land  bordering  on  White 
Clay  Creek,  a  never-failing  stream  of  clear  spring  water.  When  the  agency  bail  dings 
were  located  at  this  point  in  1879  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general  impression  that  the 
southern  line  of  the  reservation  was  distant  some  12  miles  south.  A  later  survey, 
however,  fixed  the  northern  line  of  Nebraska  within  about  2  miles  of  the  agency  huild* 
ings.  This  circumstance  afforded  a  golden  opportunity  for  unprincipled  persons  to  reach 
the  Indians  without  coming  within  the  lines  of  the  reservation.  It  was  therefore  bnt  a 
short  time  after  the  line  was estahlished  when  a  large  free-f  ir-all  dance-house  and  whisky 
ranch  was  running  full  blast,  day  and  night,  Sundays  not  excepted,  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  agent's  office. 

By  Executive  order  dated  January  24,  1882,  there  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  res- 
ervation a  strip  of  land  within  the  State  of  Nebraska  5  by  10  miles  in  extent,  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  agency,  which  caused  a  suppression  of  this  iniquitous  business,  and  the 
removal  of  all  objectionable  characters  to  a  safer  distance  from  the  Indians. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Reserve  contains — or  will  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  lines  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Sioux  bill  lately  approved  by  the  Indians — about  2,000,000  acres;  more 
than  1^60  acres  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  belonging  to  this  agency.  Strictly 
speaking  the  land  cannot  be  called  tillable,  although  portions  of  it  along  the  creek  val- 
leys have  during  very  favorable  seasons  produced  moderately  fair  crops.  Short  seasons 
and  insufficiency  of  moisture,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  generally,  re- 
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salt  in  a  failure  of  all  late  mataiing  crops.  Irrigation  being  impracticable  owing  to  the 
absence  of  water-courses  of  sufficient  maenitude  to  furnisb  the  required  moisture,  would 
seem  to  fix  the  character  of  this  land  as  more  especially  adapted  to  grazing  than  other 
purposes. 


CENSUS. 


Names  of  band. 


Offalalla  Sioux 
Mixed-bloods .. 
Cheyennea 

Total 


Males 
under  18. 


1,044 
105 
141 


l,2i0 


Females 
over  14. 


1,557 

98 

185 


1,840 


Females  I 
under  14. 


ToUl 
of  all 
ages. 


875 
174 
100 


>    Males 

and  fe- 
males be- 
I  tweenS 
I  and  16. 


I 


4,549 
503 
557 


1,149  '    6,609  I 


1.030 

72 

112 


1,214 


The  census  given  is  last  year's.  The  visit  of  the  Sioux  Commission  made  it  impossible 
to  take  the  census  at  the  proper  time.     A  census  will  be  taken  and  forwarded  later. 

CHEYEXKES. 

The  Cheyennes  have  been  doing  some  better  this  year  than  last.  There  has  been  very 
little  trouble  with  them  since  my  last  annual  report.  Some  few  of  them  left  the  agency 
and  visited  Tongue  River  Agency  without  permission,  but  being  promptly  ordered  away 
by  the  agent  they  returned  without  causing  further  trouble.  Grasshopper  made  another 
visit  to  the  Tongue  River  country  this  spring  without  authority,  bat  learning  about  the 
time  of  his  arrival  there  that  the  military  were  looking  for  him  he  hastily  decamped, 
and  was  shortly  afterward  back  upon  the  reservation. 

Wild  Hog,  who  has  given  so  much  trouble  to  agents  in  the  past  by  his  indifference  to 
orders,  and  was  considered  the  most  desperate  and  dangerous  chief  among  the  Cheyennes, 
has  just  died  from  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  trifling  injury  to  his  hand,  but  which 
resulted  in  blood-poisoning  and  caused  his  death  within  a  week  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  trouble. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  blood-thirsty  among  the  three  hundred  Cheyennes 
who  made  the  terrible  raid  through  Kansas  in  1878  under  the  leadership  of  Dull  Knife, 
when  more  than  forty  men,  women,  and  children  were  murdered.  They  were  overtaken 
near  Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  and  placed  in  confinement  there.  A  few  days  subsequent 
to  their  capture  the  whole  party  escaped  from  the  guard-house  at  night,  killing  the  guards 
on  duty,  and  retreated  towards  the  hills  in  rear  of  the  fort.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
troops,  being  easily  tracked  in  the  deep  snow  which  had  just  fallen,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  slain  as  fast  as  overtaken.  The  survivors 
of  this  unfortunate  affair  have  since  remained  at  this  agency  with  Wild  Hog  as  their  ac- 
knowledged chief. 

I  thought  with  Wild  Hog*s  death  we  would  have  no  farther  agitation  of  the  question 
of  removal  of  these  people  to  Tongue  River  Agency,  as  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
movement,  but  I  find  the  desire  to  leave  here  for  that  place  increases  each  year.  Little 
Chief,  the  leading  chief  among  the  Cheyennes,  who  had  always  been  opposed  to  his 
people  leaving  here,  informed  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  was  now  convinced  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  his  people  to  be  all  united  at  the  Tongue  River  Agency,  and  he 
wished  the  arrangement  could  be  made  to  have  them  move  up  there  next  summer.  It 
is  quite  certain  these  people  will  never  be  satisfied  at  this  place,  and  being  dissatisfied 
they  will  make  no  effort  to  improve  their  condition.  They  are  not  much  inclined  to 
work  any  time,  and  wanting  to  leave  here  gives  them  an  excuse  for  not  wishing  to  do 
anything. 

8I0UX. 


The  Sioux  at  this  agency  belong  to  the  Ogalalla  band,  and  are,  I  think,  rather  the 
best  type  of  Sioux  Indian  to  be  found  to-day.  With  few  exceptions  I  find  them  a  peo- 
ple possessing  good  sense  and  requiring  only  to  be  properly  directed  to,  in  time,  be- 
come a  self-supporting  people. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  effective  work  among  the  Indians  has  been  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  chiefs,  which  has  ever  been  against  the  advancement  of  their  people,  lor  the 
simple  reason,  as  I  believe,  that  they  fear  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  poor  mis- 
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gaided  beings  would  be  a  death  blow  to  their  inflaence  and  chieftainship.  So  long  as 
an  Indian  recognizes  one  as  his  chief  just  so  long  will  he  be  the  tool  of  that  person  and 
blindly  follow  his  teaching  and  direction  in  everything,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may.  I  therefore  consider  the  work  of  destroying,  or  at  least  minimizing,  the 
pernicious  influence  of  these  chiefe  as  an  absolute  necessity  before  anything  approaching 
satisfactory  results  qan  be  attained. 

INDIAN  POLIOE. 

The  police  have  maintained  throughout  the  year  the  high  point  of  efficiency  reached 
by  them  in  years  past  They  are  v^nable  aids  to  the  agent  and  all  deserve  honorable 
mention  for  their  many  sacridces  made  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

The  additional  compensation  granted  them  by  Gonicress,  while  somewhat  short  of 
their  deserving,  will,  without  doubt,  be  fully  appreciated  and  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
greater  exertion  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

NO  FLEflH. 

The  death  of  this  prominent  Sioux  chief,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,  merits  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  No  Flesh  in  early  life  was  a  scout  under  General  Crook,  and  is 
credited  by  that  officer  with  having  saved  his  life,  by  warning  him  against  attending  a 
council  with  Crazy  Horse  and  his  ^nd,  where  his  assassination  had  been  plotted.  The 
deep  interest  manifested  by  No  Flesh  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth  was  of  great 
assistance  to  the  agent,  being,  as  it  was,  of  a  practical  character.  Children  that  had 
escaped  from  school  might  evade  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  police,  but  No  Flesh  would  in- 
variably find  them  out  and  return  them  back  to  school.  He  asked  the  Sioux  commis- 
sioners to  permit  his  name  to  head  the  list  in  approval  of  the  bill  presented  by  them. 
This  privilege  was  granted  him  and  he  was  proud  of  it. 

Knowing  he  was  going  to  die  he  sent  for  me  near  midnight,  and  asked  me  to  remem- 
ber him  kindly  to  the  Great  Father,  and  to  see  that  he  was  buried  with  hopors  fitting 
a  person  of  his  rank,  and  above  all,  to  have  the  American  flag  spread  over  his  coffin. 
His  instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  the  body  now  rests  in  the  neat  little 
cemetery  at  the  agency. 

INDIANS  TBAVBLINO  WITH  ** SHOWS." 

A  grea(t  deal  of  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  Indians,  and  justly  so,  on  account  of 
so  many  ^of  their  young  men  being  taken  away  each  year  by  show  companies  to  figure 
as  attractions  for  the  circus,  Wild  West  exhibitions,  quack-medicine  business,  and 
every  conceivable  scheme  to  make  money  out  of  them.  The  evil  has 'grown  to  such 
proportions  as  to  deserve  particular  attention.  Were  it  not  that  this  agency  seems  to 
be  the  favorite  field  for  securing  material  for  these  shows,  I  would  not  consider  it  my 
special  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  matter.  We  have  now  absent  from  the  agency  more 
than  two  hundred  young  men  dancing  attendance  upon  these  different  shows,  while  their 
families  here  at  the  agency  are  depending  upon  the  assistance  of  relations  and  friends 
for  the  care  of  stock,  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  and  the  performance  of  the  many  other 
duties  properly  belonging  to  these  absentees.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  Indians 
do  not  send  a  dollar  home  to  their  families  during  their  absence,  but  in  nearly  every  case 
return  to  their  homes  perfect  wrecks  physically,  morally,  and  financially.  Nearly  one 
hundred  of  these  Indians  are  absent  with  shows  without  permission  from  the  Department. 
They  have  been  taken  away  in  defiance  of  orders,  with  seeming  impunity.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  charged  with  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  these  people  it  does  seem  to  me 
there  should  be  some  means  of  protecting  them  from  unprincipled  persons,  who  steal 
them  from  the  agency  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  in  their  business,  and  then  when 
the  season  is  oyer  turn  them  adrift  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  agency  as  best  they  can. 

FBEIOHTINO. 

The  amount  of  freight  transported  by  the  Indians  from  Rushville,  Nebr.,  over  shipping 
point  on  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  distant  25  miles  from  the 
agency,  for  the  past  year  was  1,882,423  pounds  against  2,007,813  for  the  previous  year, 
a  falling  off  of  125,390  pounds.  This  work  the  Indiana  performed  in  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory manner,  no  loss  or  injury  to  goods  resulting  from  their  transportation.  As  I 
remarked  in  a  former  report,  the  Indians  are  learning  to  appreciate  money  and  accord- 
ingly invest  their  little  earnings  in  a  way  that  will  benefit  them  the  most.  This  cer- 
tainly is  an  evidence  of  awakening  intelligence. 
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SURVEY  OF  BESEBVATION   LINES. 

,  A  continnal  demand  is  made  by  the  Indians  for  a  survey  of  the  soathem  and  western 
lines  of  the  reservation.  It  certainly  does  seem  strange  that  no  landmarks  €xist  on 
either  of  these  lines  to  determine  where  the  Indian's  land  is  separated  from  the  white 
man's.  It  is  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  the  agent  without  the  possibility  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  marking  of  these  lines  will  be  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  Government  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  no  white  person  will  be 
permitted  to  trespass  upon  their  lands. 

INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Dnring  the  past  year  I  have  continued  to  settle  all  diflSculties  among  the  Indians  my- 
self rather  than  review  the  cases  after  trial  by  an  Indian  court,  where,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  business  would  require  to  be  again  gone  over  to  arrive  at  anything  like  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Number  of  commitments  for  the  year  was  46,  nearly  every  case 
being  for  illegal  cohabitation.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfiaction  to  note  the  increasing  re- 
8pec^  among  these  people  for  the  marriage  vows.  It  will  be  only  a  few  years  when  their 
better  understanding  of  the  moral  laws  will  be  the  means  of  making  offenses  of  this 
character  less  numerous. 

BOABDING  SCHOOL. 


The  boarding  school  at  this  agency  has  capacity  for  200  pupils.  During  the  year  the 
attendance  has  been  very  gratifying.  For  a  time  during  last  fall  an  epidemic  of  sore 
eyes  necessitated  the  sending  of  a  number  of  the  children  home  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

We  had  a  new  cooking  range  placed  in  the  school  this  year.  This  was  very  mach 
lieededf  as  the  old  one  was  far  too  small  to  perform  the  work  required. 

The  product  of  the  school  iiarm  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  this  season.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  irrigating  a  portion  of  the  farm  by  utilizing  a  number  of  iron  pipes  remaining 
over  when  the  telephone  line  was  constructed.  These  pipes  were  made  to  oonvey  the 
water  from  the  large  tank  near  the  school  to  different  points  on  the  farm,  where  they 
discharged  into  ditches,  and  accomplished  much  good. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  boarding-school  employes  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year: 


% 

Name. 

Sex. 

White.... 
Whtte.... 
White.... 
White.... 

Position. 

Term. 

Salary. 

Emery  E.  Van  Buskirk 

Mollie  Kessinff 

Male 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Female 

Female 

Female..  .. 
Female 

Superintendent  and  teacher 
Teacher 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

$1,000.00 
500.00 

Mary  E.  Raymond 

do 

500.00 

L.  M.  Kennedy 

do 

450.00 

Wendell  Keith 

White.... 

Industrial  teacher 

600.00 

Carrie  Imboden 

White.... 
Colored. 
White- 
White.... 

Matron 

600.00 

Millie  Cuny 

A  Hslfitant  matron 

aoo.oo 

Mary  E.  Van  Buskirk 

Heamstreas 

400.00 

Elizabeth  S.  Coursen 

I^aundress 

400.00 

Margarel  Rogers 

White.... 

Cook 

450.00 

Superintendent  Van  Bnskirk's  report  accompanies  this. 

We  have  eight  day  schools  distributed  through  the  different  districts  of  the  agency, 
distant  from  the  agency  as  follows: 
No.  1.  Day  school  at  agency. 
No.  2.  Four  miles  north,  on  White  Clay  Creek. 
No.  3.  Day  school,  10  miles  north,  on  White  Clay  Creek. 
No.  4.  Day  school,  15  miles  northeast,  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 
No.  5.  Day  school,  18  miles  east,  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 
No.  6.  Day  school,  25  miles  east,  on  Porcupine  Creek. 
No.  7.  Day  school,  40  miles  east,  on  First  Medicine  Root  Creek. 
No.  8.  Day  school,  45  miles  east,  on  Third  Medicine  Root  Creek. 
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The  following  shows  the  average  atteodaooe  at  each  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1889: 


Schools. 


No.  1  day 

No.  2  day 

No.  8  day 

No.  4  day 

No.  5  day 

No.  6  day 

No.  7  day 

No.  8  day 

Boardtnir  school 
Holy  Rosary 


Total 
attend- 
ance. 


4,814 
2,963 
7,523 
8,722 
5.713 
6,W2 
5.907 
5,690 
48,804 
31, 177 


Total       Average 
days      I   attend- 
school  in  ,  ance  for 
session.  ;  the  year. 


200 
200 
199 
199 
200 
191 
200 
200 
303 
303 


These  schools  have  all  been  kept  in  saccessful  operation  during  the  year  and  are  cer- 
tainly doing  much  good.  Through  the  winter  season  I  supply  the  day  schools  with  suf- 
ficient hard' bread  to  make  a  midday  lunch  for  the  children,  as  the  larger  number  of 
them  live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  schools  to  go  home  at  noon.  The  teachers  re- 
port that  it  has  a  very  good  efiect,  many  of  the  children  being  induced  to  attend  school 
by  the  prospect  of  getting  something  to  eat. 

All  the  teachers  at  these  schools,  with  one  exception,  a  mixed  blood,  are  white. 
They  are  employed  by  the  year  at  a  salary  of  $600.  Owing  to  a  great  number  of  the 
Indians  having  moved  to  distant  points  of  the  agency  where  no  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, it  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  provide  these  people  with  means  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  I  expect  at  an  early  day  to  make  a  special  report  on  this  sub- 
ject to  your  office. 

HOLY  BOSABY  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  completed  its  first  year  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Father 
Jutz,  8.  J.,  to  whom  is  intrusted  its  management,  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  possessing 
that  extraordinary  zeal  necessary  to  success  in  the  difficdlt  field  he  has  entered.  Should 
he  be  permitted  to  remain  here  a  few  years  longer  there  will  be  ample  evidence  of  his 
good  work  among  these  people. 

FABM  WOBK. 

The  present  season  started  out  with  bright  prospects  for  a  big  yield  in  everything 
usually  raised  by  the  Indian  farmer,  and  the  prospects  continued  good  until  the  Indians 
were  allied  to  the  agency  to  meet  the  Sioux  Commission.  During  their  absence  from 
home,  about  three  weeks,  the  stock  got  into  nearly  every  field  on  the  reserve  and  played 
havoc  with  the  crops.     In  quite  a  number  of  cases  absolutely  everything  was  destroyed. 

The  Indians  naturally  feel  very  despondent  over  this  unfortunate  blasting  of  their 
bright  prospects  for  this  season *s  crop,  and  say  the  great  Father  should  reimburse  them 
for  (he  serious  loss  they  sustained  by  remaining  away  from  their  homes  so  long  in  obe- 
dience to  his  directions.  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  the  last  of  their  complaints  in  regard 
to  this  matter  very  soon,  as  it  will  surely  be  made  a  special  feature  of  each  council  for 
many  days  to  come. 

The  following  comparison  of  crope  for  the  past  two  years  will  show  that  the  complaints 
of  the  Indians  are  not  groundless,  as  the  prospect  up  to  time  of  visit  of  the  commission 
was  for  a  much  better  yield  in  everything  than  was  produced  last  year: 


Crops. 


Wheat... 

Com 

Oats 

Potatoes 
Turnips 
Onions  .. 
Beans  ... 


1S88. 


1889. 


Buahels. 

Bushels. 

1,288 

1,860 

21, 464 

14,590 

1,886 

1,170 

6,001 

8,132 

1,071 

1,160 

396 

1,460 

242 

1,500 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  in  the  items  of  corn  and  oats,  where  it  was  oalca- 
lated  the  increase  for  the  current  year  would  not  be  less  than  $0  per  cent.,  we  find  it 
far  behind  last  year's  crop.  In  wheat,  where  there  has  been  an  increase  of  aboot  50  per 
cent.,  the  increase  should  have  been,  judging  from  the  prospect,  about  15()  per  oenL 
Owing  to  the  hut  south  winds  in  the  early  part  of  June  the  grass  crop  was  greatly  in- 
jured. As  a  resnlt,  the  Indians  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty' in  finding 
grass  that  could  be  cut  for  hay.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  they  have  succeeded  in  in* 
creasing  the  crop  of  hay  cut  to  6,525  tons,  against  4,482  tons  last  year.  This  is  an  evi* 
dence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  having  feed  for  their  stock  during  the 
winter  ihonths. 

STOCK. 

This  being  pre-eminently  a  grazing  country,  the  rich,  nutritions  grasses  curing  upon 
the  ground,  thus  affording  excellent  food  for  stock  all  the  winter  through,  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  the  Indian  to  accumulate  a  fair  competency  within  a  few  years  by  giving 
his  attention  to  stock-raising.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  these  people  every  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  the  advantages  offered  in  this  field,  I  established  such  regulations  as 
would  prevent  the  wholesale  killing  of  cattle  for  feasts,  or  even  for  private  use,  where  it 
is  not  actually  necessary.     The  following  rules  in  respect  to  stock  are  rigidly  enforced  : 

First.  No  cattle  are  permitted  to  be  killed  without  a  written  permit  from  the  agent. 

Second.  No  stock  issued  by  the  Government  for  increase  will  be  permitted  to  be 
killed. 

Third.  Cows  or  heifers  are  not  permitted  to  be  killed  nnless,  in  case  of  the  former,  it 
is  proven  they  are  barren. 

Fourth.  No  permit  will  be  given  for  the  killing  of  steers  less  than  three  years  old. 

The  enforcement  of  these  rules,  together  with  requiring  a  general  ronnd-np  each 
spring  of  all  Indian  stock,  and  the  bounding  of  all  increase  with  individual  brands,  in- 
stead of  band  brands,  as  formerly  used,  has  had  the  effect  of  revolutionizing  the  stock 
business  at  this  agency  within  the  past  few  years,  furnishing  a  very  satisfiMStory  reooid 
of  the  results,  as  herewith  given. 


Years. 

Horaea. 

Cattle. 

1886 

4,  on 

0,558 
7,771 
9,013 

4,618 

1887 

6, 178 

1888 

8,889 

1889 '. 

10,988 

This  has  not  been  accomplished  without  violent  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
who  at  first  seemed  to  think  the  only  object  in  view  was  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
their  usual  feasts.  Now  that  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the  pres- 
ent regulations  we  have  very  few  violations  of  the  rules,  each  Indian  seeming  to  oon> 
aider  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  keep  such  strict  watch  over  his  neighbor  that  an  unlaw- 
ful feast  of  beef  without  the  ** bitter  consequence''  might  safely  be  classed  with  the 
impossibilities. 

Swine  and  sheep  are  not  raised  by  the  Indians,  for  the  reason  that  their  fences  being 
usually  constructed  of  one  or  two  strings  of  wire,  such  small  animals  would  destroy 
evetything  that  is  planted.  This  country  is  well  adapted  to  sheep-raising  and  the  In- 
dians would  make  good  shepherds.  So  soon  as  these  people  can  be  provided  with  fence 
wire  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  small  stock  they  should  be  enooniaged  to  engsge 
in  this  profitable  industry. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  fences  I  would  sa;  that  the  funds  used  for  the  par- 
chase  of  stock  for  Indians  of  this  agency  could  be  expended  to  theit  mnch  greater  ad- 
vantage in  the  purchase  of  fence  wire. 

SlOrX  COMMISSION,  1888. 

In  September  last,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  I  took  a  dele- 
gation of  representative  Indians  from  this  agency  to  Lower  Brul^  Agency  to  meet,  with 
delegations  from  other  agencies  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  the  Sioux  Commission, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  joint  conference  in  regard  to  the  bill  then  being  presented 
to  the  Indians  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection. 

Nothing  satisfartory  having  resulted  from  this  meeting  it  was  arranged  that  delega- 
tions from  each  agency  should  visit  Washington  at  a  later  |>eriod  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  modification  of  the  bill  as  would  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  Indians. 
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AooordiQKly  in  the  month  of  October  the  delegates  from  the  different  agendee  accom- 
panied by  their  agents,  met  in  Washington.  Several  meetings  were  held  in  the  Interior 
Department  building,  at  which  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  endeavored  to  get 
an  expression  from  the  Indians  as  to  what  changes  they  would  require  in  the  bill  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  them.  After  a  week  spent  without  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
being  arrived  at,  the  Indians  being  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  any  basis 
for  a  compromise,  the  delegations  were  ordered  to  their  respective  agencies. 

SIOUX  OOMMISSIOX.  1889. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  present  to  the  Indians  for  their^ccept- 
ance  the  Sioux  bill,  approved  March  2,  1889,  reached  this  agency  on  the  13th  of  June.' 
Work  was  commenced  in  earnest  immediately  upon  the  arrival  oi  the  commissioners, 
the  Indians  having  been  gathered  at  the  agency  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation.  The 
bill  was  opposed  from  the  very  outset  by  Red  Cloud  and  his  followers.  It  is  ha^ly 
necessary  to  say  this  opposition  represents  the  least  promising  element  among  the 
Indians  of  this  agency.  Red  Cloud  is  no  longer  regarded  by  these  Indians  as  a  safe 
leader.  American  Horse  and  No  Flesh  were  among  the  prominent  workers  for  the  bill, 
and  to  their  efforts  the  commissioners  are  indebted  for  a  large  share  of  the  signatures 
obtained  here.  The  commission  concluded  its  labors  here  on  the  28th  of  June,  going 
from  this  point  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

The  papers  for  signatures  were  left  here,  and  since  the  departure  of  the  commission 
quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  have  signed,  while  others  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  be 
enrolled  with  the  strong  side  when  they  learn  the  result  at  the  other  agencies. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  Indians  were  deterred  from  signing  the  bill,  through  fear 
that  upon  its  acceptance  they  would  be  immediately  compelled  to  take  their  allotment 
of  land.  No  allotments  have  been  made  at  this  agency,  for  the  reason  that  no  surveys 
have  been  made.  When  this  has  been  done  a  considerable  number  will  ask  to  have 
their  land  set  apart  at  once. 

MI8SI0NABY  WOBK. 

Three  denominations  are  represented  in  the  missionary  field  at  this  agency,  namely, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  missionaries  are  all 
enthusiastic  workers,  each  intent  upon  accomplishing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
good.  These  good  influences  go  far  toward  civilizing  as  well  as  Christianizing  the 
Indians;  they  are  invaluable  ai(£  to  the  agent  in  effecting  many  necessary  reforms.  To 
the  good  people  engaged  as  mi<»ionaries  among  the  Indians,  too  great  measure  of  praise 
can  not  be  given.  Only  one  who  has  been  upon  the  ground  can  understand  the  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements  they  meet  with  in  their  work,  and  the  amount  of  perse- 
verance required  to  accomplish  favorable  results.  I  submit  reports  from  the  heads  of 
the  different  missions  established  here. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  D.  Gallagher, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  C03IMISSI0NEB  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Reports  op  Missionaries,  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Pine  Ridob  Agency,  Dar.,  Auaiut24, 1889. 

Dear  Sir:  The  followinfr  is  Biibmltted,  in  response  to  your  request,  as  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
work  of  our  Presbyterian  Church  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  continued  in  this  field  durini;  the  past  year  the 
American  missionaries  who  were  here  the  year  before,  viz,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sterling.  Miss 
Jennie  Dickson,  and  Miss  Charlotte  McCreisht,  and  has  also  stationed  here  two  native  helpers- 
one  of  them  an  ordained  clergyman.  These  helpers  are  Kev.  Louis  Mazanakinyunna  (iron 
Thunder),  and  Mr.  James  Lynd,  both  of  Bisseton  Agency. 

During  the  year  Just  closed  our  church  spent  upon  this  field  the  sum  of  S7,615.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  amount  went  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  chapel  on  Porcupine  Creek  was 
completed,  a  similar  building  was  erected  at  the  agency  village,  and  another  chapel  and  residence 
combined  was  erected  at  a  camp  on  White  Ciay  Creek,  to  be  occupied  by  the  native  preaciier. 
Residences  were  i^so  built  for  the  missionaries  at  the  agency  village  and  at  Porcupine.  These  are 
all  good  and  attractive  buildings. 

"Hie  kind  of  work  done  has  oeen  similar  to  that  of  the  two  years  preceding,  that  is,  since  the 
foondfnif  of  our  miaaion.    Preaching  services  and  Sabbath  school  are  held  regularly  on  Sabbath 
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and  durinnr  the  week  at  the  agency  and  at  Porcupine.  Other  camps  are  visited  in  circuit  and 
ices  held  in  Government  achool-nouses  or  in  private  houses.  Amongf  other  camps,  that  of  the 
Cheyennea  on  White  River  has  been  frequently  visited,  and  the  young  men  who  have  been  in 
eastern  schools  have  been  drawn  into  service  as  interpreters  and/ks  teachers  of  the  younser  ones. 
Lately  a  logr  house  has  been  purchased  there  and  two  young  men  engaged  to  give  regular  inatoue- 
tion  in  English  to  the  children  and  others. 

The  Indians,  many  of  them,  show  an  interest  In  our  work,  at  least  ostensibly.  They  attend  serv- 
ices and  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  erection  of  nice  buildings.  Of  course  much  of  this  tn- 
terest  springs  from  curiosity  and  will  prove  fickle;  there  is  an  element,  however,  whoee  interest 
is  we  believe  sincere. 

The  aim  w;e.  have  in  our  work  is  to  sow  patiently  the  seeds  of  truth  and  to  exhort  to  rifrhteooa- 
ness  of  life.  We  are  not  in  haste  to  reap.  Where  individuals  show  sincere  appreciation  of  the  truth 
preached  and  manifest  a  resolute  purpose  of  obedience  to  our  Saviour,  we  invite  them  to  church 
membership.  During  the  past  year  five  adults  have  been  received  into  full  church  membership  on 
profession  of  faith,  making  a  total  now  of  13  communicants.  The  living  example  and  faithful 
teaching  and  preaching  of  our  native  helpers  from  Sisseton  Agency  have  been  most  beneficial  and 
healthful  influences  among  these  untaught  Ogalallas.  It  may  be  said  of  some  of  our  members  that 
the  marked  change  in  their  lives  testifies  to  the  reality  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  them. 
Olaservation  of  the  effect  of  the  Word  preached  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  who  have  serioualy 
received  and  followed  it,  leads  to  the  certain  conclusion  that  the  Word- of  God  in  the  Bible  is  Um 
mightiest  promoter  of  true  civilization  as  well  as  of  personal  righteousness. 

RespectiuUy  submitted. 

C.  G.  Stebljvo. 

Col.  H.  D.  GALiaAGHEB,  Agent. 


Mission  of  thb  Holy  Cross, 
Pine  Bidge  Agency ^  Dak.^  Auffusl  ao,  18891 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  respectfully  submit  report  of  mission  work  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Dak. 

The  general  outlook  is  very  encouraging,  the  increase  of  membership  being  composed  of  a  better 
instructed,  more  intelligent  class  than  could  possibly  be  expected  in  the  first  years  of  the  work. 
At  the  agency  church  four  services,  two  English  and  two  Dakota,  are  held  every  Sunday ;  also 
dally  evening  prayers  during  the  week. 

There  are  ten  out-stations;  four  of  these  have  chapels;  at  four  of  them  services  are  held  in  the 
Government  school-houses ;  at  two  of  them — St.  Paul's,  on  the  Wounded  Knee,  and  St.  Hope,  on 
Corn  Creek — services  are  held  in  private  houses. 

Contract  has  been  let  for  a  new  chapel  on  Medicine  Root  Creek,  known  as  the  **  Ascension  ** 
station ;  another  one  is  to  be  built  at  Corn  Creek,  probably  before  cold  weather. 

Each  one  of  the  out-stations  except  St.  Barnabas,  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  deacon,  is  in  charge  of  a  cale- 
ohist  or  helper,  who  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  elevating  of  their  people  by  example  as  well  as 
precept,  in  the  neat  appearance  of  their  house,  their  premises,  and  their  own  persons. 

Mission  work  has  been  started  among  the  Cheyennes,  who  express  the  desire  for  a  school,  oar 
church  services,  and  advancement  in  general. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  statistical  report. 

Thankiu};  you  for  your  kind  assistance  in  the  work,  and  courtesy  in  all  my  dealings  vrith  the 
office,  I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  M.  ROBKBTSOir, 

CcUtchUt  in  L  Karge. 
Col.  H.  D.  Gallaoheb, 

UniUd  States  Indian  Agent. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Confirmations  during  year 80 

Baptisms  during  year 1G5 

Burials 42 

Membership:  Whites,  45;  Indians, 2,200;  total 2,245 

Contributions  (estimated) 83,800 

Salaries  missionaries  and  helpers $3,208 

Misitionaries:  male,  2;  female,  2;  total 4 

Church  buildings 5 

Church  buildinf^  built  during  year 2 

Valuation  of  churches  built  during  year  (estimated) t2,600 

Valuation  of  mission«house  built  auring  year |7V 


REPORT  OF  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dak., 

August  23,  1889. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbniit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to 

this  agenoy,  and  in  connection  t>-  '^e  that  dnring  the  period  embraced  since 

my  last  report,  the  Indians  ha  and  in  the  main  industrious.    Now 

that  the  much  vexed  question  <  %  part  of  their  reservation  is  settled, 

one  great  trouble  will  be  elimii  is  and  a  reason  for  holding  councils 

will  have  passed  away.  • 

One  of  Uie  marked  changed  o  le  is  the  wearing  of  civilised  garb. 

Mex«ly  legK^n^Bor  mutilaled  p  rn,  and  in  their  stead  dioth^  is 
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parchaaed  from  the  traders,  who  advise  me  that  their  sales  of  ciyilized  clothing  quad- 
ruples annually.  « 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  crael  to  treat  the  Sioa»  as  children  or 
wards.  Public  sentiment  is  restive  under  the  strain  and  will  not  long  permit  them  to 
retain  their  present  status;  they  must  befiome  individualized  and  acquire  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  strain  of  civilization  will  deplete  their  numbers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Omahas.  Winnebagoes,  and  other  semi -civilized  tribes,  but  the  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  tittest  will  apply,  and  such  may  acquire  a  reasonable  degree  of  independence. 

The  arbitrary  lines  proposed  to  be  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  land  bill 
just  ratified  by  the  Sioux,  will  transfer  four  of  the  Government  day  schools  and  2,000 
Indians  of  this  agency  to  Pine  Ridge.  The  Indians  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  change, 
and  as  they  are  Brul&,  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  their  being  retained  on  the  rolls  here 
instead  of  being  transferred  to  Pine  Ridge,  where  the  Indians  are  either  Ogalallas  or 
Gheyennes. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  have  been  prosperously  carried  on,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Black 
Pipe,  which,  though  the  oldest  in  operation  upon  the  agency,  yet  the  pupils  speak  less 
English  than  at  any  other  of  the  camp  schools.  . 

The  long  looked  for  and  much  desired  Government  boarding-school,  which  the  Indians 
never  tire  of  talking  about,  is  yet  in  existence  only  in  their  imagination.  The  natural 
and  commendable  sentiment  which  prevents  many  parents  from  permitting  their  chil- 
dren to  be  taken  from  the  reservation  for  educational  purposes,  would,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Government  boarding-school  be  gotten  around ;  and  as  there  are  not  school  sittings 
on  the  reservation  for  half  the  children  of  school-age,  I  can  suggest  no  better  plan  than 
the  one  mentioned  above,  except  a  compulsory  school-law,  compelling  the  attendance  of 
every  Indian  child  of  school  age.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  a  law  ought 
to  solve  the  Indian  question  in  one  generation. 

There  are  485  Indian  children  in  attendance  upon  the  different  schools  of  this  agency, 
St.  Francis  being  the  largest,  with  106  pupils,  and  Bnrrel  Station  the  smallest. 

Two  of  the  schools  of  this  agency  are  closed  by  reason  of  the  barren  condition  of  the 
soil  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and  I  again  reccommend  that  they  be  razed  and  the 
available  material  utilized  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings  at  locations  where 
the  soil  will  yield  a  return  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

SANITAEY. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness,  and  the  mortality  has  ranged  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  the  small-pox  decimated  their  numbers  thirty  years  ago.  Early 
in  the  winter  measles  in  a  malignant  form  appeared,  rendering  it  necessary  to  close  the 
schools,  and,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  treatment  among  the  Indians,  and  the  inability 
of  the  agency  physician  to  attend  but  a  fraction  of  the  cases,  deaths  were  many  and 
frequent. 

In  this  connection  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  report  of  the  agency  physician, 
herewith  appended,  and  also  to  the  importance  of  hospital  treatment  in  certain  cases,  as 
there  are  many  aged  and  infirm  who,  when  ill,  receive  little  or  no  consideration  from 
those  whose  tender  care  is  supposed  to  be  offered  under  such  conditions.  A  home  where 
such  could  be  housed  and  fed  would  imply  no  additional  expense  to  the  Government 
other  than  the  erection  of  suitable  quarters  for  their  accommodation,  and  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  civilization  of  the  age.  The  agency  physician  has  treated  profession- 
ally, during  the  year,  849  Indians,  and  has  a  record  coming  under  his  personal  observa- 
tion of  88  deaths. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  marked  improvement  in  the  police,  regarding  both  their 
efficiency  and  cleanliness.  The  alacrity  with  which  they  respond  to  the  calls  of  duty, 
and  a  r^idiness  to  arrest  their  own  kindred  if  necessary,  is  indicative  of  the  responsi- 
bility assumed  when  donning  the  clothing  prescribed  by  the  Grovernment  for  their  use. 

WHISKY. 

The  crying  evil  at  this,  and,  I  am  advised,  at  other  agencies  also,  is  the  selling  of 
whisky  to  Indians  when  off  the  reservation  on  legitimate  business;  and  I  desire  to  again 
urge  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  employ  some  means  by  which  cattle  thieves  and 
whisky  peddlers  can  be  brought  to  grief.  Their  methods  baffle  the  efforts  of  an  agent, 
whose  authority  as  such  ceases  when  off  the  reservation,  and  I  submit  that  to  punish  an 
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Indian  who  lias  been  made  ^runk  by  some  unknown  white  man  in  Nebraska,  is  not 
taking  hold  of  the  business  end  of  the  proposition. 

POSSIBLE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  conditions  in  Dakota  are  favorable  for  roots  of  all  kinds,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  sugar-beet  might  yield  these  people  a  pecuniary  return  for  their  labor  where  com 
and  other  cereals  will  not.  Also,  the  wild  hop  is  found  growing  abundantly  in  faTor- 
able  locations,  and  richer  in  lupuline  than  the  cultivated  variety.  It  also  may  be  made 
to  afford  them  an  income,  and  I  suggest  that  the  experiment  be  made  with  both. 

SAW-MILL. 

The  old  mill  has  not  been  in  use  for  four  years,  and  the  so-called  portable  one  sent 
here  to  my  predecessor  he  carefully  housed,  where  it  has  since  remained,  being  too 
weighty  for  transit  to  the  timber.  What  is  required  is  a  light  portable  mill,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of,  say,  3,000  feet  per  day,  one  that  four  horses  can  get  into  and  out  of  a  caSon 
with.  Such  an  one  could  bt  taken  fcom  camp  to  camp,  and  the  Indians  supplied  with 
sufficient  lumber  for  floors  and  roofs,  and  the  temptation  to  move  thereby  lessened. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  appliances  for  these  people,  or  rather  their  share  of  them,  is  ridiculously  small 
for  the  numbers  who  are  struggling  into  a  civilized  existence,  with  no  other  means  of  ob- 
taining money  than  that  earned  by  the  transportation  of  a  limited  amount  of  freight,  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  from  the  terminus  of  railroad  transit  to  the 
agency;  and  they  can  not  be  expected  to  purchase  agricultural  implements,  hence  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Government  for  such  aids. 

In  the  matter  of  beef  furnished  them  under  treaty  stipulations,  the  amount  is  ridicn- 
lously  in  excess  of  their  actual  requirements,  and  were  the  Government  to  reduce  it  25 
per  cent.,  and  appropriate  the  money  value  thereof  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  im- 
plement»  and  intelligent  farm  instruction,  it  would  place  a  capable  farmer  in  each  of 
the  sixty  camps  of  this  agency  during  the  six  working  months  of  the  year,  and  a  plow 
and  cultivator  in  the  bands  of  every  head  of  a  family.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Government,  in  its  wisdom,  furnished  the 
1, 300  farmers  of  this  agency,  scattered  as  they  are  over  an  area  of  60  by  125  miles  squaiey 
with  twenty-five  cultivators  and  forty  plows,  and  expects  them  to.  become  self-support- 
ing. 

Notwithstanding  their  paucity  of  implements,  I  purchased  from  them  last  spring 
50,000  pounds  of  com  for  agency  use,  and  600  bushels  of  seed  potatoes,  and  now  have 
authority  to  purchase  all  the  corn  and  oats  required  for  Government  use  here. 

This  being  the  first  money  these  Indians  had  received  from  farm  products,  they  were 
greatly  encouraged,  and  the  early  spring  found  them  ambitious  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant crop.  In  view  of  this  they  exerted  themselves  to  an  extent  never  before  attempted, 
in  many  instances  doubling  their  former  fields;  but  the  untimely  arrival  of  the  Sioux 
Commission,  wl^en  crops  required  their  personal  attention,  nullified  in  part  their  early 
efforts,  though  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  purchasing  all  the  com  and  oats 
from  them  required  by  the  Government  for  agency  use  and  still  leave  them  ample  for 
their  own  supply.  Of  course,  this  statement  is  predicated  upon  the  supposition  that 
crops  are  not  destroyed  by  hail  or  early  frosts,  either  of  which  are  not  nnfrequently 
fatal  to  farming  efibrto  on  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation. 

The  tonic  these  Indians  require  is  an  incentive  to  labor,  accelerated  by  the  intelligent 
direction  of  competent  farmers,  and  as  no  pen  on,  either  white,  black,  or  red,  appreciates 
their  possessions  except  they  have  earned  them,  so  with  Indians,  who  will  not  par- 
chase  articles  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  Government,  thinking  them  comparatively 
worthless  or  they  would  not  be  given  away.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  Indian  traders  can  not  sell 'goods  at  any  price  resembling  those  issued. 

The  most  powerful  aids  these  people  can  have,  viz,  schools  and  an  expenditure  of 
muscular  tissue,  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors,  have  been  aadly  neglected 
in  the  appointment  of  persons  incompetent  to  fill  the  positions  assigned  them.  An  ad- 
ditional farmer  at  this  agency,  whose  incompetency  even  the  Indians  have  observed,  has 
been  retained  in  his  position  against  the  repeated  protests  of  not  only  my  predeceesor 
but  the  present  incumbent  also. 

I  submit  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  there  should  be  a  radical  change  in  the  man* 
agement  of  Indians.  The  old-time  treaty  plan  should  be  ignored  and  the  Government 
proceed  to  legislate  for  them  upon  the  broad  principle  of  justice  and  humanity.  White 
men  will  not  work  except  there  be  an  incentive  to  such  effort;  neither  will  Indiana. 
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This  incentive  wUl  be  fonnd  in  the  opportunity  to  dispose  oif  whatever  they  produce  at 
fair  prices,  which  the  Govemment  can  and  ought  to  secure  to  them.  If  an  Indian  has 
the  ability  to  make  a  good  pipe,  the  Govemment  ought  to  secure  him  a  purchaser  for 
it,  and  thereby  encourage  him  to  make  a  better  one.  If  another  can  raise  com,  oats, 
wheat,  or  potatoes,  it  should  secure  him  a  customer  for  them,  and  so  with  whatever  arti- 
cles of  valae  they  can  grow,  manufacture,  or  produce.  By  such  methods  will  the  next 
generation  of  Sioux  be  enabled  to  form  the  rear  column  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

The  following  table  comprises  an  actual  census  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  at  the 
termination  of  the  last  fiscal  year: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ohildren 

between  S 

and  16 

years. 

Band. 

Over 
18  years. 

Under 
18  years. 

Over 
14  years. 

Under 
14  years. 

Brul6  No.l 

368 
262 
344 
531 

85 
119 

74 

449 
313 
315 
425 

82 
121 

80 

664  ,           555 
326             308 

2,086 

1,209 

1.353 

1,825 

315 

641 

807 

887 

Bral6No.2 

871 

Loafer 

399 

441 

81 

152 

295 

428 

67 

149 

884 

Waziahziah  - 

816 

Two  Kettle 

41 

Mixed 

188 

N^orthem 

93 

«) 

82 

Total 

1,783 

1,785 

2,156           1.862 

7,586 

1,619 

BVIDBNCBB  OF  PfiOGBESSION. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  have,  during  the  last  year,  hauled  2,475,204  pounds  of 
freight,  principally  from  Valentine,  Nebr.,  and  received  therefor  112,376.02.  They  have 
cultivated  5,000  acres  of  land,  constructed  18,000  rods  of  fencing,  and  erected  150  log 
houses,  for  which  the  Govemment  contributed  the  doors,  windows,  nails,  locks,  and 
hinges.  There  have  also  been  constructed  a  goodly  number  of  stables,  sheds,  and  root- 
houses. 

Touching  the  religious  work  among  these  people,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  mis- 
sionary reports  attached. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  F.  Spbncee, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


Rkpobt  of  Mission aby,  Rosebud  Agency. 

Rosebud  Aoeitct.  Dak.,  Attgus^  16, 1889. 

Mt  Deab  Sib  :  It  grives  me  pleasure  to  submit  herewith  a  missionary  report  of  the  work  of  the 
church  durinfp  the  past  year  on  the  reservation. 

The  names  of  churches  and  stations  at  which  services  have  been  maintamed  with  considerable 
degree  of  regularity,  either  monthly,  weekly,  or  more  frequently,  are  as  follows:  -Church  of  Jesus, 
agency;  Bphphatha,. chapel,  St.  Mary^s  School;  Calvary,  chapel.  Big  Oak  Creek;  St.  Matbew's, 
station,  White  Thunder;  St.  Philip's,  station.  Two  Kettle;  St.  James's,  station,  Pine  Creek;  St. 
John's,  chapel.  Ring  Thunder;  St.  Mark's,  chapel.  Little  Oak  Creek ;  St.  Peter's,  station,  Cut  Meat 
Creek;  St.  Barnabas,  station.  Black  Pipe;  St.  Paul's,  station,  Black  Pipe;  St.  Thomas, chapel.  Com 
Creek;  Qethsemane,  chapel.  Pass  Creek  ;  White  Elk,  station.  Red  Stone  Creek. 

The  missionary  in  charge  has  been  assisted  by  a  deacon,  two  catechists,  two  lay  readers,  and 
others  who  reside  at  various  chapels  and  stations,  and  from  those  points  reach  others  near  by  and 
so  hold  frequent  services. 

Number  baptized  during  year 120 

Total  of  baptised  persons 1,195 

Number  of  communicants 260 

St.  Mary's  School,  with  its  forty  pupils,  has  been  doing ezcellant  work,  as  usual.  Its  fine  location, 
commodious  and  comfortable  building,  excellent  sanitary  provisions,  and  wise  management  have 
naturally  made  it  a  popular  sohool  among  these  people. 

At  White  Elk's  station  we  were  about  to  build,  with  your  approval,  a  mission  chapel  and  dwell- 
ing, similar  to  others  already  in  use.  Camps  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  with  regu- 
lar ministrations  are  calling  for  churches  and  services.  Where  we  find  some  degree  of  permanence 
promising,  we  try  to  meet  their  wishes.  We  may  safely  say  that  the  work  of  the  church  here  con- 
tinues to  be  a  growing  one  in  every  way. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

Aabon  B.  Clakkk, 

Pritai  in  Charge, 
Col.  L.  F.  Bpexceb, 

United  Stattt  Indian  Agent. 
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Rkpoet  op  Physician,  Rosebud  Agency. 

RosBBUO  AasN47r,  Dak.,  July  1, 1889. 

Sir:  Ihave  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  agency  physician  to  tbe 
Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak. 

MEDICINK  MEN.  ' 

The  native  medicine  men  are  certainly  not  on  the  increase,  and  while  numerically  they  hare  not 
diminished,  I  plainly  see  their  power  and  superstitious  following;  decreasing. 

Some  of  their  remedies  are  extremely  efficacious,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  carefully  gnarded, 
and  all  information  rigidly  withheld  from  whiles.  Cases  of  simple  fracture  are  very  suooeaafuUy 
managed  by  them,  unforeseen  conditions  arising  being  met  by  promptness  really  commendable^ 
Beduotion  of  dislocations,  unless  eomplicated,  are  performed  in  a  manner  that  would  win  the  ad- 
miration of  any  anatomist. 

Some  of  my  most  "numerous"  patients  are  these  very  medicine*  men ;  and  many  haa  been  the 
time  it  has  remiired  the  utmost  tact  and  rigid  questioning  to  determine  whether  or  nothey  wished 
medicine  for  themselves  or  family  or  whether  they  were  describing  the  symptoms  of  a  patient  of 
their  own;  and  should  their  cunning  prevail  and  prescription  given  be  of  service,  of  course  all 
credit  would  be  ascribed  to  their  own  "  tom-tom  "  and  ""  noisy  doings.** 

They  have  no  standing  in  tribe  other  than  that  of  a  physician ;  are  not  looked  up  to  and  rev«»red. 
as  one  is  often  led  to  suppose,  but  are  common,  every-day  Indians,  perhaps  a  little  more  highly 
decorated  than  their  fellows;  usually  non-progressive,  exerting  influence  and  oommandings  only 
during  the  progress  of  a  treatment,  at  which  tiiue  they  become  superlatively  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. Their  days  are  numbered,  and  but  a  short  time  will  elapse  ere  they  Will  be  entirely  un- 
known. 

TBACTABILXTT. 

These  people  are  really  well  versed  in  the  uses  and  actions  of  the  common  remedies  possessed 
by  the  agency  physician,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  trivial  cases  will  prescribe  for  themselves,  and 
seem  indignant  that  you  should  inquire  into  their  symptoms  and  perhaps  prescribe  other  remedies 
than  those  asked  for.  It  is  not  difficult  to  induce  your  patient  to  take  your  medicine  for  one,  or 
even  two  days.  After  that,  no  perceptible  betterment  of  condition  being  ap|>areut,  the  medicine  is 
'*  no  good,**  and  the  native  medicine  man  is  sent  for.  Such  a  thing  as  continuous  and  syatematio 
treatment  is  hard  for  them  to  understand.  The  white  man's  medicine  is  supposed  to  cure  at  once, 
and  be  a  permanent  cure  at  that,  a  recurrence  of  the  ailment  being  attributed  to  carelessness  of  the 
agency  physician  in  not  making  the  medicine  "strong**  enough.  The  hundreds,  nay,  even  thou- 
sands, of  cases  of  trivial  aches,  pnins,  etc.,  which  come  to  the  agency  physician,  and  which,  fortu- 
nately, as  a  rule,  are  easily  alleviated,  take  up  much  time  and  apparently  useless  talking,  but  must 
all  be  met  promptly,  for  therein  lies  the  key  to  your  being  called  to  a  more  severe  case,  the  success 
of  your  treatment  of  which  either  gains  or  loses  a  disciple  for  the  white  doctor. 

Many  really  deplorable  cases  exist,  which  one  must  ferret  out,  as  they  will  notcome  to  you  of 
their  own  accord,  and  olten  require  considerable  coaxing  and  argumentary  force  to  allow  you  to 
even  examine  their  condition.  The  more  serious  the  ailment  tbe  more  apparent  this  state  of  af- 
fairs exists.  They  are  often  miles  away,  where  daily  visits  are  impossible,  and  often  promise  to 
allow  you  to  treat  them  if  you  feed  and  bouse  them  at  the  agency.    The  absence  of  a 

HOtiPITAIi 

renders  this  impossible.  A  great  many  cases  have  I  seen  growing  gradually  worse,  and  finally  die, 
l^om  what?  Neglect  of  proper  medical  treatment  and  nursing.  Nothing  else  killed  them.  Save 
the  few  agency  employes  and  families  the  nearest  camp  we  have  here  is  8  miles  from  the  agency 
stockade;  the  next,  10, 12,  and  20  miles, respectively, and  balance  30  and  40, and  one  large  camp  100 
miles  away. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  pernonally  superintend  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  giving  of  medi- 
cines at  such  distances  and  with  noTic  but  native  assistance.  Difficult  and  dangerous  cases  amen- 
able to  treatment  should  have  and  demand  hospital  care.  Scrofulous  ulcers,  eye  troubles,  skin 
diseases,  even  bronchial  troubles — all  could  be  treated  intelligently  in  a  hospital  and  the  minority 
cured,  while, as  the  condition  of  aflairs  is  at  present,  death  is  bound  to  ensue;  and  at  whose  door 
may  the  crime  of  neglectful  murder  be  laid?  Certainly  not  that  of  the  agency  physician  of  an 
agency  of  almost  eight  thousand  souls,  who  four  days  of  the  week  is  compelled,  by  the  presence  of 
the  Indians  drawing  weekly  rations,  to  be  present  in  his  office,  administering  to  the  ailments  of 
those  brought  to  consult  him,  and  who  the  balance  of  the  week  is  compelled  to  get  out  to  visit  his 
sick  as  best  he  may,  as  the  Government  does  not  provide  him  transportation,  and  he  is  often  at  the 
mercy  of  an  Indian  pony,  saddleless,  more  often  blanketlcss,  "carrying  double,"  maybe,  at  night, 
with  the  pleasant  prospects  of  a  long  ride  before  him  and  diet  of  dog-meat  and  rose-leaf  tea.  Pleas- 
ant day-dream  to  lull  one  to  sleep,  the  realization  of  which  has  been  and  may  come  any  night. 

A  hospital,  in  the  name  of  charity  and  humanity,  is  needed  here,  and  with  material  on  hand  and 
eligibility  of  site  unquesiioncd  I  could  with  81,500  or  $2,0(K)  arrange  a  comfortable  hospital  of  twenty 
beds,  half  the  number  of  which  at  this  moment  could  be  filled  with  just  such  cases  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

TBAIf!»PORTATION. 

The  physician  of  an  agency  (>o  large  as  this  should  have  a  team  at  his  own  command.  As  it  is 
one  has  to  go  through  the  menial  formality  of  a  requisition  on  the  agent,  who  inXurn  must  first 
inquire  if  the  animals  are  otherwise  engaged;  if  not.  an  order  is  given  on  the  stableman  and  an 
antiquated  team  driven  to  the  physician's  door,  and  thus  a  full  hair  hour  lost  in  a  case  where  delay 
might  cause  a  life.  My  own  saddle-horse  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  an  agency  of  this  sixe. 
The  school  superintendent  has  wagon  and  two  horses  at  his  disposal,  and  is  expected  to  visit  thesev- 
eral  school  camps  but  once  per  quarter  of  three  months.  The  agency  farmer  has  same  accommoda- 
tions, and  visits  his  farming  districts  as  he  deems  advi>*able.  The  agency  physician  is  called  on 
weekly  for  many  trips  during  entire  year,  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night,  and  even  a  mule 
and  cart  are  not  placed  at  his  disposal.  Is  the  educac  ion  of  the  school  Indian  and  fkrm  Indian  of 
more  interest  to  the  Government  than  the  saving  of  the  life  of  one  of  God's  creatures? 
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BIBTR8  AND  DEATHS. 

Reliable  atatlstics  of  births  and  deaths  it  seems  impossible  to  prooure.  Deaths  are  reported  only 
when  a  coffin  is  desired  or  by  disinterested  people  who  haye  some  other  motive  than  that  of  im, 
parting  knowiedire  of  the  occurrence,  in  reporting  the  death.  Births,  from  some  reason  or  other 
are  not  reported  until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  draw  rations,  at  which  time  the  report  is  prompt 
enough.    Generally  speaking,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  population  is  steadily  increasing. 

DI8EA8S8. 

Trae,  so-called  consumption  is  rare ;  bronchitis,  complicated  in  its  last  stage  by  pneumonitis,  is 
a  common  cause  of  death.  Initial  or  primary  syphilis  is  comparatively  rare,  as  are  also  other  vene- 
real troubles.  Hereditary  syphilis  and  cases  of  sc>rt>fulous  diatliesis  are  very  common,  some  of 
which  yield  readily  to  treatment,  while  others  do  not.  Hospital  care  would  do  much  to  shorten 
the  daaTation  of  curable  cases. 

HBALTH. 

The  Sioux  seemingly  are  on  a  fair  road  to  become  a  healthy  race,  as  compared  with  their  condi- 
tion of  eight  or  ten  years  ago.    The  young  are  extremely  healthy,  and  civilized  living  and  treat- 
ment do  much  for  their  general  hygienic  condition. 
All  things  taken  into  consideration,  the  general  health  of  these  people  is  good. 
Respectfully, 

J.  M.  WooDBURV,  Jr., 

Agency  PhyMtctan, 
Mbj.  L.  F.  Spencbb, 

United  StaU*  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  SISSETON  AGENCY. 

SissETON  Agency,  Dak.,  August  31,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions.  I  respectfully  submit  an  annual  report  of  this 
agency  at  this  late  day,  and  its  brevity  and  incompleteness  must  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  I  assumed  the  duties  of  this  ofBce  as  late  as  August  21,  and  there- 
fore have  been  obliged  to  make  up  this  report  most  entirely  from  the  files  of  the  office. 

BESKRVATION. 

This  reservation  is,  in  form,  much  like  the  letter  V,  with  its  point  near  Watertown, 
Dak.,  and  extending  north  from  there  about  100  miles,  and  containing  about  900,000  acres 
of  land.  Three-fourths  of  this  land  is  good  farming  land,  with  rich  soil  and  good  water. 
Timber  stands  in  the  ravines  along  the  east  slope  of  the  Coteaux,  and  around  many 
of  the  lakes.  It  is  really  a  good  country,  adapted  to  farming  and  stock-raising;  and 
with  sufficient  rain  and  snow  to  moisten  the  soil,  all  vegetation  makes  a  surprising 
growth.  But  the  rain-fall  for  several  years  past  has  been  very  small,  and  drought,  yes, 
successive  droughts,  have  been  very  discouraging. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  are  located  about  40  miles  from  Watertown,  Dak.,  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Coteaux,  and  consist  of  a  warehouse,  agent's  house,  eight  dwelling  bouses 
for  employ<3S,  a  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop,  and  stable.  The  nearest  railroad 
towns  are  Brown's  Valley,  Minn.,  and  Wilmot,  Dak.  The  distance  from  Brown's  Val- 
ley, Minn.,  to  this  agency  is  12  miles,  and  from  Wilmot,  Dak.,  it  is  16  miles. 

CENSUS, 

I  have  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  collect  the  census,  and  have  failed,  as  yet,  of 
obtaining  anything  like  a  reliable  census.  The  police  are  still  at  work,  and  from  num- 
bers returned  from  many  districts,  I  estimate  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation 
to  be  1,400.  This  is  eighty-seven  I&hs  than  the  census  return  of  one  year  ago,  and  I  am 
folly  satisfied  that  the  number  of  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  constantly  becoming 
less,  and  in  support  of  this  conclusion  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  agency  physician 
herewith  given. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  consists  of  one  officer  and  five  privates.  From  my  short  acquaintance 
and  observation,  I  find  the  force  to  be  very  essential  and  really  indispensable.  The  In- 
dians have  learned  to  obey  the  police,  and  a  policeman  only  has  to  notify  any  Indian  of 
what  is  wanted  and  he  obeys  promptly.  The  force  has  acquitted  itself  very  creditably 
sioce  they  have  been  under  my  direction.  I  really  hope  their  pay  will  be  increased  to 
at  least  such  an  amount  as  will  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  are  almost  a  failure  from  drought,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  Indians  must 
he  helped  or  they  must  sufier  during  the  coming  winter.    They  are  much  disoour- 
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aged  aboat  farmiog,  on  accoant  of  saccessive  drooghts.  These  Indians  reqnire  a  compe- 
tent and  practical  farmer  to  travel  constantly  from  one  farm  to  another  and  instinct  them. 
Their  labor  is  often  lost  for  the  want  of  a  little  instruction  from  a  practical  person.  No 
reliable  statistics  showing  number  of  acres  cultivated  or  produce  raised  have  as  yet  been 
received. 

LAW  AND  OBDEB. 

No  crime  of  importance  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  past  year  against  any  of  the  In- 
dians on  this  reserve.  Minor  offenses  have  generally  been  settled  by  the  agent,  and  all 
parties  concerned  accept  of  such  settlement  without  disturbance.  ,^ 

Tliese  Indians  are  expecting  their  patents,  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  same  laif<  and 
order  governing  white  people,  and  thus,  through  the  door  of  the  allotment  law,  they 
join  the  civilized  world. 

BUILDING  INDIAN  HOUSES. 

Twenty-three  framed  houses  have  been  built  for  the  Indians  the  past  year,  and  many 
more  would  have  been  built  had  authorities  been  renewed  after  tibe  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year.  But  as  no  authority  has  been  given  for  cQutinuing  the  building  and  repaiiv 
ing  of  Indian  houses,  no  such  work  has  been  done  since  June  last.  There  is  material  on 
hand  sufficient  to  build  thirty  or  more  houses,  and  fifteen  houses  are  already  framed 
ready  to  put  together. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  schools,  the  Oovernment  industrial  boarding-school  and  the  Good- Will 
mission  school.  The  Government  school  is  located  2  miles  north  of  the  agency,  and 
the  Good- Will  mission  school  is  located  one-half  mile  from  the  Government  school. 

The  Good- Will  mission  school  is  conducted  by  W.  K.  Morris  as  superintendent,  and 
has  a  capacity  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  has  added  another  school  building  to  their  number  at  the  mission  schooL  Said 
building  has  been  built  during  the  last  season,  and  increases  the  room  for  pupils,  giving 
new  room  for  at  least  fifty  scholars. 

The  reports  show  an  average  attendance  for  the  past  year  as  follows: 

Good  Will  mission  school > -95 

Government  industrial  boarding  school 75 

Total  average 170 

Attending  schools  outside  the  reserve _ 30 

Total  attending  school  the  past  year 200 

MISSION ABY   WOBK  AND  CHUBCHKS. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  six  churches  on  the  reservation.  Four  of 
these  churches  have  each  an  ordained  and  installed  pastor  and  elders,  deacon,  and  trust- 
ees, all  native  Dakotans,  except  the  pastor  at  the  Good  Will  mission.  These  churches 
are  aided  and  supplied  with  means  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Rev. 
M.'N.  Adams  has  charge  of  all  these  churches,  and  he  is  really  a  veteran  in  missionary 
work,  a  worthy,  upright  man,  who  never  has,  and  probably  never  will,  tire  in  his  great 
work. 

There  are  three  Episcopal  churches,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  making  a 
total  of  nine  churches  and  two  large  boarding-schools  on  the  reservation. 

SANITABY. 

The  agency  physician  is  responsible  for  the  following : 

From  a  sanitary  ntandpolni  tlie  prospect  for  future  usefulness  of  these  Indians  as  oitixens  is  not 
very  flattering.  The  transition  from  a  aavafre  to  a  nemi-civillzed  condition,  ooupled  with  loose 
marriaf;:e  relations  and  improperly  ventilated  houses,  with  poorly  cooked  food,  make  very  se- 
rious inroads  into  the  health  or  this  entire  people. 

The  laws  of  heredity  are  demonstrated  perfectly  here.  The  two  diseases,  scrofula  and  oonaurop- 
tlon,  claim  a  greater  number  of  victims  each  year  than  all  other  diseases  combined.  The  causes 
of  these  disea-^es  are  so  remote  and  so  deeply  rooted  into  these  Indians  that  they  can  not  be  removed. 
In  many  cases  half-brothers  and  sisters  are  married,  and  as  a  result  their  offspring:  la  of  the  feeblest 
character. 

Their  knowledge  of  cooking  is  decidedly  limited,  They  cook  salt  pork  very  mach  aathey  woald 
wild  game,  and  the  bread  made  from  flnely-bolted  flour  is  cooked  as  that  formerly  made  ttoia 
pounaed  com. 

Their  huts  are  often  covered  with  dirt,  and  in  winter  a  laiire  number  are  huddled  together,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  all  fresh  air.  The  treth  air  of  the  tepee  is  sorely  ezolnded.  The  re- 
sult of  their  mode  of  living  gives  good  gronnd  for  the  germs  of  disease  to  take  root. 
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I  can  not  give  the  correct  number  of  births  and  deaths,  as  many  of  them  are  not  reported  to  me. 
The  number  given  in  this  report  are  only  those  that  I  have  actually  treated. 

Births: 

Males 5 

Females ^ : d 

Deaths: 

Males 9 

Female& 29 

TEACHERS  AND  8ALABIES  AT  OOVEBNMENT  SCHOOL. 


Name.  Occupation. 


Whites: 

J.  H.  Malugen !  Superintendent 

Arrie  A.  Qrant Matron 

Arrie  A.  Qrant |  Teacher 

Q.  W.  McLellan do 

Leota  S.  Freer do 

George  J.  Jenkins. ,  Industrial  teacher 

J.  M.  Phillippl I  Harness  and  shoe  maker.., 

James  B.  Noble I  Blacksmith  and  carpenter, 

Sarah  Perkins '  Seamstress 

Launie  J.  Brown <  Baker 

Indians:  | 

Norman  Robertson... :  Harnesm  and  shoemaker- 
Agnes  Vanderbeyden Laundress 

John  T.  Lynd Watchman 


Annual 
Salary. 


81,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
400 
360 

600 

360 

•  25 


•Per  month. 

Althoagh  much  has  transpired  to  disooarage  and  dishearten  these  Indians,  by  drought, 
sickness,  etc.,  still  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  are  progressing  in  their  civilized  ^r- 
suits.  In  my  travels  over  this  reservation  I  found  a  twelve  horse-power  thrashing-ma- 
chine running  and  doing  good  business,  and  all  owned  and  operated  by  Indians.  In 
many  of  their  houses  I  saw  sewing-machines,  and  found  many  mowing  and  harvesting 
machines  owned  and  operated  by  these  Indians;  and  what  was  most  important  of  all,  I 
found  that  this  machinery  had  been  purchased  by  them  and  from  the  products  of  their 
own  labor.  These  are  such  as  are  taking  the  lead  in  farming,  and  are  self7Supporting, 
or  nearly  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  promise  a  more  useful  and  elaborate  report  should  I  ever 
be  required  to  make  another. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

William  McKusick, 

The  Ck)MMissiOKEB  of  Indian  Affaibs.  United  States  Indian  Agent, 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak., 

August  26,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  eighth  annual  report,  as  agent  for  the  Indians 
of  Standing  Rock  Agency: 

INDIANS  AND  LOCATION. 

The  headquarters  of  this  agency  adjoins  the  military  post  of  Fort  Yates,  and  is  located 
in  latitude  46°  IV  north,  and  longitude  10</°  Si^  west,  11  miles  north  of  the  line  which 
will  soon  divide  the  Territory  into  the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  which  division, 
and  the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  that  portion  of  the  reservation  lately  ceded 
by  the  Indians,  together  with  the  division  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  into  separate 
and  distinct  tracto  of  land,  will  leave  but  about  665,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  the  balance,  about 
1,797,000  acres,  will  be  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  The  665,000-acre  tract  above 
referred  to  will  then  be  the  only  portion  of  the  Sioux  Reservation  in  North  Dakota. 

This  entire  tract  of  land,  about  2,462,000  acres,  is  much  better  adapted  for  grazing 
than  for  farming  purposes,  owing  to  protracted  drought,  which  seldom  fails  to  visit  this 
particular  section  of  country  either  in  the  spring  or  summer  months. 

The  Indians  are  located  on  individual  claims  along  the  Cannon  Ball  and  Grand 
Rivei-8  for  a  distance  of  over  40  miles,  extending  west  from  the  Missouri  River,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  reservation,  and  the  most  distant  settlements  are 
about  60  miles  southwest  from  the  agency. 
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BANDS  AND  POPULATION. 


The  Indians  at  this  agenoy  comprise  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yanktonai,  Hnnkpapa, 
and  Blackfeet  bands  of  Sionx.  The  census  of  June  30,  last,  shows  their  number  to  be 
4,110,  of  whom  137  are  mixed  bloods  of  the  respective  bands. 

The  following  tabulated  list  gives  the  number  by  bands: 


Name  of  band. 

Familes. 

Males 

over  i8 

years. 

Females 

over  14 

years. 

Males 

under  18 

years. 

Females 

under  14 

years. 

Total 

of 

all  ages. 

Males 
between 
6  and  16 

years. 

Females 

between 

6  and  16 

years. 

Upper  Yanktonai... 
Lower  Yanktonai... 
Uunknana 

132 
355 
473 
145 

182 
854 
494 
152 

175 
475 
605 
211 

107 

253 

844 

92 

92 
239 
295 

90 

606 
1,821 
1,738 

545 

68 
142 
203 

53 

48 
130 
156 

Blackfeet 

48 

Grand  total 

1,105          1,182 

1,466 

796 

716 

4,110 

466 

371 

AGEICULTURE. 

An  increasing  interest  in  agriculture  and  stock-raising  is  steadily  developing  among 
these  Indians,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  farm  work  is  more  intelligently  done  and 
returns  for  their  labor  proportionately  greater.  About  700  acres  of  new  land  have  been 
broken  during  the  past  year,  which,  added  to  their  old  fields,  approximate  5,000  acres 
now  utader  cultivation  at  this  agency.  The  farms  of  the  Indians  were  well  plowed 
and  properly  seeded  last  spring,  and  all  looked  promising  until  about  the  middle  of 
June,  when  a  drought  set  in  which  continued  for  several  weeks,  and  being  accompa- 
nied by  blighting  4iot  winds,  ruined  nearly  all  the  early-seeded  oats  and  wheat,  which 
will  not  pay  the  cost  of  harvesting.  In  a  few  localities,  where  there  were  some  local 
showers  of  rain,  there  will  be  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop  from  some 
of  the  later-seeded  fields.  So  severe  was  the  drought  this  season  that  even  the  prairie 
grass  was  stunted,  and  it  is  so  dried  up  that  it  will  be  difiScult  to  secure  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  fodder  for  use  next  winter. 

I  have  always  advocated  an  agricultural  life  rather  than  a  pastoral  one  for  Indians  in 
their  transition  state,  as  the  former  means  a  fixed  abode  with  domestic  cares  which 
tend  to  civilize,  while  the  life  of  a  stock- grower  is  more  that  of  a  nomad  in  following 
his  herd.  But  until  some  climatic  changes  take  place  insuring  more  rain-fall  during  the 
growing  season,  by  which  iarming  may  be  made  more  reasonably  profitable,  and  owing 
to  the  commendable  efforts  these  Indians  have  made,  and  the  recurring  disappointments 
they  have  met  with  from  failure  of  crops  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I  am  now 
prepared  to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  agriculture,  except  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
table gardens,  and  have  the  Indians  turn  their  attention  to  stock-growing  exclusively. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

There  have  been  9  Government  schools  (2  boarding  and  7  day]  and  2  mission  schools 
in  operation  at  this  agency  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment 
of  593  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  389  in  the  9  Government  schools.  There 
were  also  82  pupils  (52  boys  and  30  girls)  in  schools  off  the  reservation,  making  675 
belonging  to  this  agency  who  have  attended  school  during  the  year,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  471.  The  2  mission  schools  not  having  furnished  me  with  any  reports  I 
am  unable  to  give  definite  figures,  but  the  enrollment  at  these  2  schools  will  approxi- 
mate 60  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  40  for  the  time  they  were  maintained. 

The  following  statement  of  the  Government  schools  shows  the  number  of  months 
each  school  was  in  active  operation,  the  total  enrollment,  and  the  average  at  each: 


Name  of  school. 


Months  in  ,. 
operation. 


Enrollment. 


Males.       Females. 


Average 
attendance.' 


Indu!>trial  boarding-school...., 
Agricultural  boardinK-nchool. 

Cannon  Ball  day  school 

Orand  River  dav  school 

No.  1  day  school 

No.  2  <lay  school 

No.  3  day  school 

No.  4  flay  school 

Marmot 


12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

H 

10 


Total. 


43 

82 

97 

68 

42 

90 

613 

47 

56 

42  , 

37 

54 

21 

15 

23 

20  , 

8 

21 

24  , 

9 

14 

20 ; 

19 

20 

25 

16 

14 

818  . 

275 

389 
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An  addition  26  by  50  feet,  two  stories,  has  been  added  to  the  indnstrial  boarding- 
school  this  snmmer,  which  now  gives  ample  room  for  120  scholars  in  that  building. 
Teachers*  residences,  16  by  30,  one  story,  have  also  been  erected  at  Nos.  1  and  2  day 
schools,  and  advertisements  are  now  published  for  material  for  an  addition  28  by  70 
feet,  two  stories,  and  a  laundry  24  by  48  feet,  together  with  a  windmill  water-supply 
system  for  the  agricultural  boarding-school,  all  of  which,  when  completed,  will  give 
that  school  a  capacity  for  120  pupils,  and  which,  with  the  farm  of  110  acres  now  under 
cnltivation  in  connection  with  it,  will  be  ample  for  the  service  at  that  point  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  school  service  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year  has  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
aired,  the  attendance  has  been  gocKi,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  teachers  employed,  salaries  paid,  etc.,  in  the  sev- 
eral Government  schools  at  this  agency: 

EMPLOYES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Names^  positions^  period  of  service^  salaries  per  annum,  and  amounts  paid  each  employe  in 
the  Government  Mcfioola  at  Standing  Bock  Agency,  Dak.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1889. 


Name. 


Indua^ial  boarding'school, 
Gertrude  McDermott 


Mary  Schonle , 

Mechtild  Decker 

I^izzie  Schonle 

Joseph  Helmfsr 

Adele  Bnicster 

Anselnia  Auer 

Baroara  Burkluurdt., 

Prance  Nugent  

Soaalia  Doppler 

Josephine  Decker .. 


Position. 


Commence- 

menl 
of  service. 


AgricuUural  b<Mrdinff' 
achool. 


Martin  Kenel. 


Rhabana  Stoup 

Cecilia  Camenzind 

Meinrad  Widmer 

Nicholas  Enz 

Xaveria  Pischlin 

Aufi^ustina  Schutterll  ... 
Scholastica  Kuehner  .. 
Theresa  Markle 


Cannon  Ball  day  tehool. 


Aaron  C.Wells...  . 
Josephine  Wells. 


Orand  River  day  school. 


John  M.  CariKrnan 
Mary  J.  Clement... 


Superintendent  and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 


Termina- 
tion of 
service. 


Superintendent   and 
principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher , 

Industrial  teacher 


...do 
..do 
..do 

Mechanical  teacher j do 

Matron ■ do 


July  1,  1888 


do 

Oct.  1.  1888 

do 

July  1,  1888 
...-do 


Jane  30, 1889 

Sept.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1889 

...do 

do 

do 


do I  Sept.  30, 1888 

Oct.  1,   1888  1  June  30, 1889 


July  1,  1888 
do 
do 


July  1,  1888 


Seamstress. 

Cook 

Laundress  . 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher . 


No.  1  day  Mchool. 
Maria  L.Van  Solen.... 

No.  2  day  achool. 
a.Sewell 

No.  8  day  tchool. 
Rose  Cournoyer 

No.  A  day  school. 
Louis  Crimean 


Teicher July   1,1888 

Assistant  teacher do 


.do 
.do 
.do 


do 

...do . 

.-do. 


June  30, 1889 


...do.. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 


July   1,1888   June  30, 1889 
do do 


Teacher . 


Teacher 


Teacher. 


"^ 


Karmot  day  achool. 
Emeran  D.  White 


Teacher 


Teacher 


July   1.1888 


Nov.  1,1888 


Nov.  1,1888 


Nov.  1.1888 


July  1,1888 


June  30, 1889 
do 


June  30, 1889 


June  30, 1889 


June  30, 1889 


June  30, 1889 


June  30, 1889 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$720.00 

600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
480.00 
480.00 
360.00 
360.00 
360.00 
240.00 
360.00 


720.00 


Amount 
paid. 


600.00 
480.00 


600.00 


600.00 


600.00 


600.00 


600.00 


9720.00 

150.00 
450.00 
450.00 
480.00 
480.00 
90.00 
270.00 
360.00 
240.00 
360.00 


720.00 


600.00 

600.00 

500.00 

500.00 

480.00 

480.00 

480.00 

480.00 

360.00 

360.00 

360.00 

360.00 

360.00 

360.00 

360.00 

360.00 

600.00 

600.00 

480.00 

480.00 

600.00 
480.00 


600.00 


399.45 


399.45 


399.45 


600.00 
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MISSIONABY  WOBK. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Marty,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Dakota, 
there  have  been  four  priests  engaged  in  missionary  work  at  this  agency  at  an  expense  to 
the  mission  of  $3,800  for  the  past  year.  The  reverend  father  in  charge  of  the  two  piin- 
cipal  stations  reports  104  Indian  baptisms,  of  whom  25  were  adults;  also  15  marriages  of 
Indians  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  163  adult  Indians  (74  male 
and  89  female)  who  are  regular  monthly  communicants. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Prptestant  Episcopal  Church,  has  a  station,  St.  Eliza- 
beth, on  Oak  Creek,  35  miles  south  of  the  agency,  which  has  been  conducted  the  past 
fiscal  year  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Weddell,  at  an  approximate  expense  of  $1,000;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association,  under  the  superintendency  of  Rev.  George  W.  Reed,  have  a 
central  station  at  the  agency  and  two  out-stations  on  Grand  River,  distant  about  30  and 
36  miles,  respectively,  from  the  agency.  The  work  at  those  ont-stationa  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Miss  M.  C.  Collins,  assisted  by  Miss  Josephine  Barnaby  and  two  native  teach- 
ers. Rev.  Mr.  Reed  reports  the  expense  to  the  society  which  he  represents  as  being 
$4,000  for  conducting  the  mission  here  for  the  past  year. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  good  at  the  present  time,  but  an  unusual  amount 
of  sickness  prevailed  among  them  last  winter.  During  the  month  of  October  laat  the 
measles  broke  out  in  the  Upper  Yankton  settlement,  having  been  brought  here  by  some 
visiting  Indians  from  one  of  the  lower  agencies,  and  it  continued  its  spread  during  the 
winter  months  until  it  assumed  an  epidemic  form  and  reached  every  family  of  the 
agency,  resulting  in  a  large  number  of  deaths,  chiefly  among  the  children  of  the  more 
distant  settlements,  which  were  difficult  of  access  from  the  agency  during  the  winter. 
Owing  to  the  epidemic  the  death-roll  is  exceedingly  large  for  the  past  year,  there  being 
297  deaths  against  133  births. 

A  neat  little  hospital  has  been  built  at  the  agency  this  summer,  the  main  portion  of 
which  is  20  by  38  feet,  with  two  wings  (wards  for  males  and  females),  each  wing  being 
20  by  24  feet.  This  hospital  will  accommodate  20  patients,  and  it  is  in  active  opera- 
tion, there  being  at  present  several  patients  undergoing  treatment  therein.  Treatment 
of  the  sick  in  this  manner  can  not  but  be  beneficial  to  the  Indian  and  more  satisfactory 
to  the  attending  physician,  and  good  results  can  more  reasonably  be  expected  than  by 
treatment  of  the  Indians  in  their  poor  homes.  The  American  Missionary  Association 
also  have  a  small  hospital  located  at  their  central  station,  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
agency,  with  Mrs.  Dr.  DevoU  as  resident  physician.  Several  Indians  have  been  suc- 
cessfcdly  treated  in  this«hospital  during  the  past  year. 

For  sanitary  reasons  alone  the  importance  of  getting  the  Indians  out  of  their  earth- 
covered  and  floorless  cabins  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  in  this  connection  I  respect- 
fully invite  attention  to  that  part  of  my  annual  report  for  1888  wherein  I  referred  to  the 
evil  effects  of  the  present  floorless  and  illy  ventilated  cabins  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
which  should  give  way  to  more  healthful  habitations. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency  consisted  of  2  officers  and  28  privates  throughout  the 
past  year.  They  have  cheerfully  and  promptly  executed  every  order  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  their  calling,  and  have  commanded  the  respect  of  all  whites  familiar  with 
their  duties  as  well  as  of  the  Indians.  They  are  each  assigned  to  a  certain  district,  over 
which  they  have  supervision,  which,  together  with  their  detail  at  regular  intervals  for 
duty  at  the  agency,  and  special  duty  frequently  required  of  them,  makes  the  service 
rendered  very  great  for  the  small  pay  received.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  service 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  horse,  which  they  must  furnish  and  feed  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  a  siilary  of  $15  per  month  would,  therefore,  be  but  moderat-^  pay  for  the  pri- 
vates and  $20  per  month  for  the  officers.  I  regret  that  the  force  was  reduced  from  30 
members  to  27  at  the  beginuiog  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  a  redistricting  of  the 
agency  gives  a  very  large  territory  for  each  policeman  to  cover,  and  some  of  the  distant 
settlements  and  reservation  boundary  can  be  but  seldom  visited.  I  would  therefore 
urge  an  increase  of  the  force  to  its  former  number. 

COUKT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  holds  bi-weekly  sessions  at  the  agency  of  two  days  each, 
where  all  Indians  committing  offenses  are  brought  for  trial,  and  the  valuable  aid  ran- 
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dered  by  this  court  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  Eif(hty-three  cases  were  heard 
and  acyndicated  by  this  conrt  darinii;  the  past  year,  and  all  the  decisions  have  been  in- 
telligently and  impartially  rendered  upon  the  evidence  adduced.  Offenders  were  pun- 
isbed  by  fines  of  rifles,  shotgunSi  revolvers,  eta,  also  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor, 
and  sometimes  by  close  confinement.  In  every  instance  the  decision  of  the  conrt  has 
been  sustained  by  public  sentiment,  and  not  a  single  appeal  to  higher  authority  waa 
asked.  The  three  judges  of  the  court  are  John  Grass,  heiMd  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  Sioux 
band;  Chief  Gall,  of  the  Uunkpapa  band,  leader  of  the  progressive  element  of  the  late 
boetile  Sioux;  and  Standing  Soldier,  of  the  Lower  Yanktonais;  all  of  whom  are  full- 
blood  Indiana,  eminent  among,  and  respected  by,  their  people. 

When  asked  by  a  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  **  Did  you  meet  any  Indians  whose  in- 
telligence really  impressed  you?  '^  Hon.  Charles  Foster,  chairman  of  the  Sioux  Com- 
mission replied:  '*  At  Standing  Rock  we  met  a  man  whose  strong  sense  would  be  con- 
ceded anywhere,  and  who  struck  me  as  an  intellectual  giant  in  comparison  with  other 
Indi^ins.  He  is  known  to  the  whites  as  John  Grass  and  to  the  Indians  as  Charging 
Bear,  and  by  reason  of  his  superior  mind  is  the  most  prominent  chief  on  the  reservation. 
He  could  not  be  the  leader  he  is,  however,  were  he  not  known  to  be  also  brave.  His 
speech  in  answer  to  the  proposition  we  submitted  his  tribe  for  a  cession  of  part  of  their 
territory  was  by  far  the  ablest  we  heard,  and  every  chief  of  any  following  at  all  addressed 
OS.  I  have  preserved  a  shorthand  report  of  the  interpreter's  version  of  his  speech.  It 
will  show  that  he  understood  the  treaty  of  1868  and  the  recent  act  of  Congress  with  a  re- 
gard to  detail  beyond  the  grasp  of  most  Indians." 

I  make  note  of  the  above,  not  with  a  view  of  parading  the  superiority  of  Chief  John 
Grass  over  other  Indians,  but  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  personnel  of  the  court  of 
Indian  offenses,  of  which  he  is  the  presiding  member.  I  trust  that  the  salary  of  these 
judges  may  be  increased,  and  that.their  services  will  be  continued  throughout  the  entire 
year,  as  I  would  regard  it  a  great  loss  to  the  service  to  continue  them  for  only  eight 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  at  present  approved. 

NEEDED  SURVEYS. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  large  tract  of  land  held  in  common  by  the  Sioux,  and  the 
setting  apart  of  separate  reservations  for  the  respective  agencies,  together  with  the  open- 
ing to  settlement  of  about  one-half  of  their  present  reservation,  as  recently  consummated 
by  the  Sioux  Commission  under  the  act  approved  March  2,  1889,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, or  rather  a  reasonable  construction  of  certain  vague  portions,  will  certainly  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indian,  and  I  only  regret  that  allotment  in  severalty  was  not 
made  obligatory  by  the  act.  However,  surveys  of  the  several  reservations  should  be 
made  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  so  that  those  Indians  who  wish  to  have  control  of 
their  individual  claims  can  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  I  believe  that  one-fourth 
of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  would  be  glad  to  take  and  hold  claims  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  also  believe  that  if  such  claims  were  surveyed  and  marked  it  would  be  an 
inducement  for  them  at  this  agency  to  settle  on  them. 

All  of  the  heads  of  Indian  families  at  this  agency  are  now  located  on  individual 
claims,  which,  owing  to  absence  of  surveys,  are  necessarily  unallotted.  If  this  reserva- 
tion was  properly  divided  and  marked  it  would  insure  improvements  on  claims  which 
would  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  Indians  would  not  then  be  h  aking  improvements  on 
land  which,  when  surveyed,  might  throw  the  products  of  their  labor  on  the  claim  of 
some  other  person,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  the  survey  is  made  there  will 
be  sectional  and  fractional  lines  cutting  claims  into  undesi red  portions  and  even  dividing 
improvments  which  might  be  made  by  one  person  on  two  or  more  claims,  all  of  which 
it  might  be  impracticable  to  allot  to  the  person  making  the  improvments,  thereby  caus- 
ing considerable  confusion.  The  western  boundary  of  this  reservation  should  be  sur- 
veyed and  suitably  marked  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  whites  and  Indians  may  know 
the  line.  Most  of  the  other  boundaries  are  water  courses,  but  the  one  hundred  and 
second  degree  of  longitude,  in  the  absence  of  distinct  marks,  is  a  very  indefinite  line  for 
cow-boys  and  Indians. 

EVIDENCES  OP  CIVILIZATION. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  state  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  show  steady  advancement 
in  civilization.  They  are  well  disposed  and  obedient  to  the  will. of  the  Government, 
and  are  becoming  more  industrious  and  provident  from  year  to  year.  A  large  number 
of  them  labor  for  themselves  and  others  for  the  return  that  labor  brings,  and  not  simply 
to  please  the  agent  in  hopes  of  gaining  favors  as  formerly.  During  the  past  year  these 
Indiana  have  cut  and  hauled  1,800  cords  of  wood,  a  portion  of  which  they  sold  for 
agency  use  and  the  remainder  to  the  wood  contractor  to  supply  the  military  post  of 
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Fort  Yates,  receiving  for  same  about  $7, 500.  They  transported  516, 472  pounds  of  freight 
with  their  own  teams  from  Mandan  to  Fort  Yates,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  thus  earning 
$3,305.32.  They  sold  products  of  their  own  raising  (wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes), 
approximating  in  value  $7,000.  They  broke  700  acres  of  new  land  and  cultivated  about 
5,()()0  acres,  from  which,  however,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  returns  will  be  but 
small.  They  have  built  a  few  good  houses  and  a  number  of  log  cabins  and  stables; 
constructed  10,000  rods  of  fence;  cut  about  5,000  tons  of  hay,  and  cared  for  their  stock 
in  a  very  commendable  manner.  In  a  word,  the  Sioux  of  Standing  Rock  agency  are 
on  a  fair  way  to  prosperity,  requiring  now  only  kindness  and  firmness  to  direct  them. 
The  statistical  report  is  transmitt^  herewith. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McLaughlin, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Yankton  Agency,  Greenwood,  Dak.. 

August  24,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  of  July  1,  1889, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  I 
arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  January  last,  and  assumed  charge  on  the  10th,  relieving  Hon. 
J.  F.  Kinny,  the  agent. 

The  Yankton  Sioux  Indians  were  located  upon  this  reservation  by  their  treaty  of 
1858,  and  have  remained  here  ever  since  its  confirmation  in  1859.  The  reservation  lies 
along  the  Missouri  River,  commencing  on  Choteau  Creek,  about  45  miles  above  the  city 
of  Yankton,  extending  along  the  river  a  distance  of  30  miles,  thence  north  to  a  point 
near  the  Douglas  County  line,  thence  east  to  a  point  on  Choteau  Creek,  and  down  that 
creek  to  the  beginning.  It  contains  by  Government  survey  431,000  acres,  and  forms  a 
part  of  what  is  now  Charles  Mix  County,  Dak.  The  agency  is  pleasantly  situated 
upon  the  river,  30  miles  from  Springfield  and  Armour,  and  all  Government  supplies 
are  hauled  by  wagon  from  Armour.     We  have  a  tri-weekly  mail  from  Springfield. 

The  river  bottom  land  has  not  been  allotted  to  the  Indians,  and  can  be  classified  under  the 
heads  of  swamp  timber,  and  open  land.  The  swamp  is  covered  with  rushes,  long  grasses, 
^nd  willow  brush.  The  timber  land  was  once  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cotton- 
wood  and  some  oak  trees,  which  have  of  late  years  been  thinned  out  by  constant  use. 
The  open  land  produces  fine  hay,  corn,  and  all  vegetables  grown  in  this  latitude.  The 
entire  bottom  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width.  The  remainder  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  a  gently  rolling  prairie  of  a  dark  and  very  rich  soil;  is  fine  agricultural  land. 
With  the  exception  of  that  portion  near  the  creek  and  river  bluifs,  it  is  all  good  land  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  tillable  land  amounts  to  about  385,000  acres. 

• 

INDIA  Na 

The  Yanktons  wear  citizens'  clothes.  They  are  generally  orderly  and  well  behaved. 
They  live  in  small  log  houses,  covered  with  clay  for  roofs,' and  with  dirt  floors,  with 
few  exceptions.  The  Grovernment  built  some  frame  houses  and  shingled  and  floored  ?*ome 
log  houses  to  the  amount  of  140  altogether.  They  have  no  ceilings  and  are  not  com- 
fort ible  for  winter.  During  this  season  of  the  year  they  prefer  to  occupy  the  dirt  houses 
in  the  river  bottom,  convenient  to  the  wood  and  water.  They  have  but  few  beds,  and 
in  wet  weather  the  dirt  roofs  leak  and  the  floors  are  damp,  which  makes  it  uncomfort- 
able and  unhealthy.     A  great  number  of  them  die  from  consumption  and  scrofula. 

The  women  are  as  a  general  thing  more  industrious  than  the  men,  doing  the  house- 
hold and  garden  work,  assisting  their  husbands  in  cutting  wood,  getting  hay,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  stock.  They  carry  immense  burdens  on  their  backs,  and  usually  draw  the 
weekly  rations  for  the  family. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  and  mixed-bloods  is  1,760;  the  number  of  mixed-bloods 
3H.t;  the  number  of  males  HIO;  the  number  of  females  020;  the  number  of  Indians  over 
20  years  of  age,  who  can  read  English,  160;  the  number  under  20  who  can  read,  250;  the 
number  of  dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians  4"^}). 
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FABMIKG. 

The  farmers  have  been  eepeoially  active  in  going  among  the  Indians  this  season,  giv* 
ing  them  instruction  and  advice  in  plowing  and  sowing  their  grain,  and  in  cutting  and 
thrashing,  and  they  have  done  most  excellent  work. 

It  was  excessively  dry  through  all  ihis  section  of  country  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  consequently  the  wheat  and  oat  crope  were  cut  short,  except  in  a  few  favored 
localities.  However,  the  grain  crop  of  the  Indians  compares  vexy  favorably  with  that  of 
the  white  people  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  rain  came  in  time  for  their 
corn  and  potato  crops,  each  of  which  gives  a  fair  promise  of  a  l)ountlful  yield.  All  of 
them  have  small  gardens,  and  some  of  them  bring  as  fine  vegetables  to  the  agency  for 
sale  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  farming  implements  were  issued  to  those  who  had 
horses.  All  have  broken  some  new  ground,  but  the  dry  weather  prevented  breaking  more 
§od  ground. 

Produce  raised  by  the  Indians  (estimated):  Bushels  of  wheat,  8,750;  of  oats,  2,000;  of 
com,  65,000;  of  potatoes,  6,500;  turnips,  2,000;  onions,  300 j  beans,  350:  pumpkins,  6,000; 
tons  of  hay,  5,500. 

The  reservation  is  divided  off  between  the  farmers  in  order  to  encourage  an  ambi- 
tious spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  different  sections.  I  am  informed  by  citizens  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  reservation  that  the  Indians  are  doing  better  farming 
this  year  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  The  number  of  stock  owned  by  Indians:  Num- 
ber of  horses,  1,040;  mules,  9;  cattle,  720;  ho^cs,  816;  domestic  fowls,  4,500.'  The  num- 
ber of  rods  of  fence,  8,000.  Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  the  year,  4,397;  by 
Government.  65;  by  Indians,  4,332.  Number  of  acres  under  fence,  3,000.  value  of 
products  of  Indian  labor  sold  to  the  Government,  $2,000.  Value  of  products  of  Indian 
labor  sold  otherwise,  $5,000.  Cords  of  wood  cut,  7,000.  Number  of  pounds  of  freight 
hauled  by  Indians  with  their  own  teams,  700,000.  Amount  earned  by  them  by  such 
freightage,  $2,000. 

INDIAN  COURT. 

The  court  is  composed  of  three  full-blood  Indian  judges,  who  meet  twice  a  month  to 
dispose  of  such  cases  as  may  be  brought  before  them.  This  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
agent  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  They  often  render  decisions  which  could  not  be  ex- 
celled by  the  l)est  lawyers.  The  number  of  misdemeanors  requiring  investigation  are 
not  one-fourth  as  great  as  would  ordinarily  arise  among  an  e(iual  number  of  white 
people,  only  one  tight  having  occurred  in  six  months.  The  number  of  criminals 
punished  during  the  year,  6;  punishment  inflicted  for  misdemeanors,  8. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  desire  to  have  houses  they  can  live  in  in*  winter  and  summer  on  their  claims,  and 
to  have  wnlls,  and  to  have  stock  of  their  own,  as  well  as  good  stables  and  good  fencing, 
is  universal  among  the  Yanktons. 

Of  those  who  can  speak  English,  the  minority  of  them  don't  care  to  use  the  lan- 
guage if  they  can  avoid  it.  Even  the  school  children  will  not  speak  it  away  from  the 
school  building  without  being  forced  to  do  it. 

These  Indians  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  cattle  and  other  farm  animals. 
Much  good  (X>uld  be  accomplished  by  distributing  a  few  hundred  hogs,  heifers,  and  work 
oxen.  It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  an  Indian  will  be  self-supporting  by  agriculture 
alone;  but  by  assistance  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  successful  in 
raising  stock. 

1»0LICE. 

The  police  consists  of  a  captain  and  eight  men.  I  would  suggest  that  the  force  should 
be  increased.  Those  we  have  are  polite  and  efficient,  but  are  not  enough  to  patrol  this 
reservation  as  it  should  be. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Government  industrial  school  had  as  many  scholars  as  it  could  accommodate  dur- 
ing the  last  session;  the  Rreiitest  number.  02;  average  attendance,  76.  The  farm  in 
connection  with  the  school  was  well  cultivated,  producing  good  crops  of  oats  and  com. 
The  seed  potatoes  were  not  good,  and  only  about  half  a  crop  was  raised.  The  farm  wajs 
cultivated  by  the  boys,  under  the  instiuction  of  the  industrial  teacher. 
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Acoompanying  this  will  be  found  a  report  from  St.  PanPs  Episcopal  mission  school, 
by  the  excellent  and  accomplished  saperintendent,  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Johnston;  average  at- 
tendance, 45.  The  Presbyterian  day  school  was  tanght  by  Miss  Nancy  Hunter;  aTeraf^ 
attendance,  18. 

The  educational  facilities  at  this  agency  are  greatly  inadequate.  The  number  of  Indian 
children  for  whom  school  accommodations  are  prgvided,  120,  including  the  Government 
boarding-school  and  St.  Paul's  mission  school;  the  number  of  Indian  children  of  school 
age  being  450. 

MISSIONABY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  well  and  most  ably  conducted  by  Rev.  Joseph 
W.  Cook,  of  the  Episcopal  mission,  and  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbyterian. 
I  inclose  a  report  from  each  of  these  gentlemen  of  their  respective  missions.  They 
have  been  engaged  in  active  work  here  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  and  the  gcx>d  ac- 
complished by  them  has  had  great  influence  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  these  peo- 
ple, and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  living  among  the  Indians  and  those  who  are 
thrown  in  constant  contact  with  them.  In  each  church,  every  Sabbath,  are  held  two 
services  in  Dakota  and  one  in  English,  the  English  service  being  in  one  church  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  other  in  the  evening.  Both  are  well  attended  by  the  Indian  and 
white  employ^ 

ALLOTMENT. 

At  this  time  670  allotments  have  been  made.  More  could  have  been  done  by  Dr. 
James  G.  Hatchit,  who  is  at  present  allotting  the  lands,  but  for  the  delay  caused  in 
correcting  the  mistakes  made  by  those  who  have  allotted  the  lands  before.  The  Indians 
are  all  greatly  pleased  and  satisfied  with  his  work  and  hope  he  will  be  allowed  to  finish 
it.  All  of  them  are  willing  to  take  allotments,  and  if  aided  by  the  Government  wonld  be 
better  prepared  to  do  so. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  a  new  boarding-school  for  girls  is  greatly  needed,  and  the  old 
one  can  be  used  for  boys,  but  a  new  foundation  should  be  placed  under  the  present 
school  at  once,  which  is  not  safe,  especially  during  the  high  winds,  and  it  should  also 
have  storm  doors.     Specifications  and  plans  have  been  forwarded  for  the  new  school. 

That  two  day  schools  be  organized,  one  near  White  Swan,  and  the  other  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  at  Choteau  Creek,  and  that  graduates  who  have  returned 
from  the  East  be  employed  to  conduct  them,  if  competent,  salary  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month. 

That  each  Indian  who  has  a  family  should  have  a  warm,  comfortable  house  on  his 
claim,  that  he  could  occupy  both  winter  and  summer. 

That  wells  should  be  dug  »nd  walled  up,  as  bored  wells  soon  get  out  of  repair. 

That  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employes,  new  buildings  be  allowed  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  they  are  greatly  needed — plans  for  which  have  been  forwarded  some  months 

ago- 
That  the  old  mill  be  condemned  and  fixtures  sold,  and  a  roller  mill  be  built. 

That  a  few  hogs  be  issued  to  those  Indians  who  have  raised  good  corn  crops,  to  en- 
courage the  others  not  so  thrifty  in  farming. 

That  a  building  be  put  up  to  be  used  for  a  haspital,  for  treatment  of  such  diseases  as 
can  not  be  cured  in  camp.     This  is  essentially  necessary. 

That  a  pump  to  furnish  water  for  the  agency  and  boarding-school  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, as  the  present  mode  of  hauling  water  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  it  consumes  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  and  is  of  no  use  at  all  in  case  of  fire,  which  is  liable  to  oc- 
cur at  any  time  and  sweep  away  the  entire  agency. 

That  a  slanght^T-house  be  built  and  a  pen  for  hogs  convenient  to  it. 

That  the  giving  of  the  fifth  quarter  to  the  Indians  be  disallowed.  It  causes  idleness 
and  fosters  a  depraved  taste,  and  is  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  decency  and  civilization  and 
should  be  abolished  at  once. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  commendatioli  of  the  agency  em- 
ployes, who  have  been  competent  and  efilcient  in  each  department,  and  have  given  me 
their  he<arty  support  and  co-operation  in  everything  that  has  been  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  most  respectfully,  yours, 

Sam.  T.  Leavy, 
United  States  Indian  Jfffnt. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaies. 
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Rbpobts  of  Missionaries,  Tankton  Agency. 

Yakktok  Agency,  Dak., 

August  17,  1889. 

Deab  Sib  :  A  few  years  i^o  it  was  generally  questioned  whether  Indians  were  capable  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity.  Now  their  ability  is  usually  conceded,  but  the  time  required  to  mold 
them  is  considered  discouraging.  Two  questions  arise :  What  time  is  required  ?  and.  Is  it  longer 
than  it  should  be? 

In  solving  the  problem  of  the  time  required,  the  Yanktons  are  a  good  example  of  a  twenty  years' 
effort.  It  is  just  twenty  years  since  President  Grant  announcea  his  "  Peace  policy  *'  for  the  civili- 
zation of  Indians,  and  the  Yanktons,  at  the  same  time  driven  in  from  the  ranges  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  buffalo,  were  fit  subjects  for  an  experiment,  and  the  Government  has  since  prosecuted 
the  undertaking  with  reasonable  vigor.  At  the  same  time  missionaries  were  on  hand  to  give  their 
assistance.  I  settled  at  Yankton  Agency  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  March, 
1869,  and  the  Episcopal  mission  soon  followed.  We  have,  then,  the  Government  and  two  missions 
at  work  for  the  Yankton  Indians  for  twenty  years.  What  has  been  the  result?  The  answer  will 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  observer. 

My  answer  is, "  good.*'  The  light  or  history  shows  that  barbarians  are  not  transformed  in  a  day, 
or  a  year,  or  a  score  of  years.  Generations  are  needed  to  thoroughly  civilize  and  Christianize  a 
people,  witness  the  children  of  Israel  wandering  in  the  wilderness  forty  years.  Witness  the 
emperors  of  Rome  persecuting  the  church  for  three  centuries  after  Csesar's  household  were  con- 
verted. Witness  the  kings  of  Britain  refusing  the  Gospel  for  fqur  centuries,  until  King  Ethelbert 
was  converted.  Yes,  in  the  light  of  history,  we  say  the  progress  of  the  Yanktons  for  twenty  years 
has  been  very  good.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Yanktons  were  wild,  untutored  savages,  living  by  the 
ohase,  and  every  man  his  own  avenger.  Now  they  dwell  in  lop: cabins,  built  upon  their  own  farms ; 
they  are  clothed  in  decent  costume,  half  are  professing  Christians,  and  education  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. There  are  enough  points  In  which  they  are  deficient,  but  they  have  done  well  for  one 
generation.  After  several  generations  of  inbred  development  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  look  for  a 
pure  Christianity  and  a  square  civilization. 

The  present  status  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics : 


Missionaries 

Female  missionaries 

Native  preachers 

CRiurches 


1 

«. 2 

1 

8 

Adult  baptisms 26 

Infant  baptisms 50 

Received  on  profession  the  past  year 42 

Communicants  now  on  the  church-rolls 259 

Sabbath-school  scholars 145 

Christian  marriages 17 

Amount  contributed  by  Indians 8635 


Yours,  respectfully. 


Hon.  Samttel  T.  Lbavy, 

Unittd  Hiaif  Indian  Agent, 


JOHK  P.  WlLLAMSON, 

Missionary  of  the  Pretbyterian  Church, 


Gbeenwood,  Dak.,  August  12, 1689. 

Deab  8ib:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  a  short  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  among  the  Yanktpn  Indians. 

The  mission  here  is  near  the  close  of  its  twentieth  year.  The  beginning  in  October,  1869,  by 
Rev.  Paul  Mazakute,  of  the  Santee  tribe  of  Dakotas,  was  preceded  by  three  years  of  effort  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  them  as  a  tribe  to  desire  and  formally  rec]^ue8t  the  establishment  of  a  mission, 
which  at  length  was  happily  accomplished.    The  present  missionary  took  charge  in  May,  1870. 

We  have  maintained  three  stations  on  the  reserv^e,  and  a  part  of  the  time  a  fourth,  viz,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship  at  the  agency.  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name  at  Choteau  C'reek,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  reserve,  and  the  Chapel  of  8t.  Philip  the  Deacon,  White  Swan,  at  the  west  end. 
The  fourth  chapel  was  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1881,  and  was  not  rebuilt. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  replaced  the  old  log  chapel  and  mission  house  at  White  Swan  by  a 
nent  frame  chaj>el  and  separate  house  for  the  clergyman  or  catechist  in  charge,  but  in  a  higher  and 
better  locality  further  back  from  the  river  and  not  subject  to  overflow  as  the  old  one  was.  For  this 
improvement  we  have  expended  $1,()85  in  money,  S1,0()0  of  which  was  through  the  bishop  and  $85 
from  the  Women's  Society  of  the  chapel,  besides  contributions  in  labor  and  hauling  lumber  and 
materials  by  the  men.  Estimated  value  of  the  chapel  and  house,  $1,400.  Estimated  value  of  church 
and  mission  house  at  the  agency,  83,500.  Chapel  and  mi.<*sion  house  at  Choteau  Creek,  $1,800.  Total, 
96,700.  This  does  not  include  St.  Paul's  boarding  school  for  boys,  whose  report  will  doubtless  be 
handed  to  you,  and  whoAe  buildings  have  cost  not  less  than  $18,000. 

Baptisms  from  the  beginning: 

Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship 674 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name 318 

Chapel  of  St.  Philip 295 

Total 1,277 

From  August,  1888,  to  the  present: 

Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship 26 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name 22 

Chapel  of  St.  Philip 21 

Total 69 

Gonflrmatious  from  beginning 474 

Confirmations  at  two  stations,  past  year 17 
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Commuiiicanta  from  beginning: 

Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship J7Z 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name 103 

Chapel  drst.  Philip 8»  ; 

ToUl 565  i 

Present  number: 

Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship 232 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name 55 

Chapel  of  St.  Philip 67 


Total 251 

Marria^res: 

From  bearinninfi: ^^ 131 

a 


Past  year. 


Burials: 

Recorded 357 

Past  year ^.. 27 

The  present  missionary  force  is  as  follows :  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook,  priest  in  charge;  Rev.  laaae 
H.  Tuttle  (native),  deacon  in  charge  of  Holy  Name,  Choteau  Creek ;  Alfred  C.  Hmith  (native),  cate* 
ohist  of  Church  of  the  Holy  Fellowship;  Thomas  F.  Hunter  (native),  cat^hist  in  charge  of  St. 
Philip's,  White  Swan  ;  Mrs.G.  F.Johnstone,  principal  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  Miss  Emma  Bates, 
teacher. 

We  have  suffered  a  great  loss  this  summer  in  the  removal  of  Miss  Amelia  Ives,  in  charge  of  Bm- 
manuel  House,  the  head  of  work  among  the  Indian  wome.n  and  the  sick  and  suQering.  M.iaa  Ire» 
goes  to  become  the  principal  of  St.  Mary's  boarding-school.  Rosebud  Agency. 

The  following  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  work  have  been  received : 

Board  of  Missions,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church $2,151.00 

Offerings  in  church  and  cliapeis  for  incidentals,  salary  of  deacon,  etc.,  and 

from  the  women's  and  men's  societies 412,91 

OffSerings  for  foreign  and  domestic  missions  and  various  outside  objects 168. 77 

The  average  attendance  at  the  principal  Sunday  service,  except  in  July  and  August: 

Church  of  thelHoly  Fellowship 190 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Name 65 

ChHpel  of  St.  Philip 66 

There  has  been  nothing  especially  noteworthy  at  either  of  the  three  stations  the  past  year.  All 
have  been  characterized  by  quiet,  orderly  services,  and  good  and  steady  attendance.  The  habits 
of  an  orderly  Christian  life  are  growing  among  the  people,  and  are  shown  quite  as  much  in  their 
homes  as  in  tlieir  attendance  at  the  services. 

Now  that  these  people  are  receiving  allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  both  on  the  soore  of  public 
morality  and  decency,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  endless  confusion,  litigation,  and  trouble  in  the 
future  with  reference  to  the  inheritance  of  lands  and  other  property,  there  is  needed  some  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  for  the 
Indians.  The  present  loose  condition  of  these  matters  is  very  trying  to  those  who  are  laboring  to 
bring  about  decency  and  order  among  them. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Cook. 
Mianonary  to  ttu  Yankton*. 
Mfu*  Samuel  T.  Leavy, 

United  Utatea  Indian  Agent. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  IN  IDAHO. 
REPORT  OF  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

FoET  Hall,  Idaho, 
Iio8H  Fork,  Auffmt  12,  1889. 

Sib:  Iq  accordance  with  instructions  under  date  of  July  1,  1889,  coupled  with  the 
desire  of  my  successor  who  is  here  and  on  the  eve  of  taking  charge,  I  submit  this  my 
fourth  annual  report. 

FORT  HALL  BESEEVATION, 

originally  about  1,300,000  acres,  situated  in  southeastern  Idaho,  in  Bingham  Coimtj, 
in  scope  of  territory  bus  undergone  some  changes  in  the  year  past  The  southem  por^ 
tion  has  been  cut  otT  by  the  ratification  of  treaty  of  May  14,  1880,  ceding  some  350,000 
acres  to  the  public  domain,  and  for  which  these  Indians  are  to  receive  $6,000  per  annnm 
for  twenty  years — $120,000.  This  action,  together  with  the  passage  of  the  act  known  as 
the  **  Pocatello  town-site  bill,^'  ratifying  treaty  of  May  27,  1887,  setting  apart  for  town- 
site  and  railroad  purposes,  was  taken  by  the  last  Congress. 

It  was  thought  when  this  last-named  treaty  was  made  that  if  prompt  action  was 
taken  by  Congress  and  the  Interior  Department  in  ratifying  the  treaty  and  taking  the 
necessary  steps  in  laying  off  the  town-sites  and  offering  the  lots  for  sale,  that  the  Indians 
would  receive  fully,  if  not  over,  $250,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale;  bat  since  it 
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took  CoDgress  so  long  to  pass  the  bill,  and  the  Department,  it  woald  seem,  mnch  longer 
to  get  matters  under  way  for  the  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale,  I  fear  much  is  lost — 
folly  one-half,  yea,  more — which  can  never  be  regained  as  matters  now  stand. 

In  the  bill  ratifying  treaty  of  May  14,  1880,  it  is  provided  that  the  Lemhi  Indians, 
by  relinquishing  their  title  to  their  little  reservation  and  taking  their  lands  in  severalty 
with  these  Indians,  will  receive  $4,000  per  annum  for  twenty  years — $80,000.  Buji 
when  the  matter  was  submitted  by  an  inspector  detailed  for  the  purpose,  the  Lemhi  In- 
diana refused  to  give  up  their  lands  in  Lemhi  and  take  up  more  land  and  better  here  than 
ihey  can  get  there  and  $80,000  in  addition  thereto.  It  ^eems  strange  that  such  would 
be  their  conduct,  especially  when  a  band  of  these  Indians  visited  here  last  winter  in 
company  with  the  foremost  man  either  belonging  to  this  or  that  reservation,  Chief 
TenAloy,  and  all,  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  as  I 
explained  it  to  them;  and  as  the  bill  was  prepared,  it  left  the  matter  of  their  coming 
optional,  as  the  administration  was  aware  that  the  Lemhi  Indians  in  council,  unlike  the 
Fort  Hall  Indians,  reiused  to  ratily  the  action  of  their  chiefs  and  head-men  in  making 
the  treaty  in  the  city  of  Washington  May  14,  1880.  They  were  informed  that  the  bill 
at  that  time  had  not  become  a  law;  but  if  it  should  I  had  no  doubt  but  the  Department 
at  an  early  day  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  make  known  their  desire,  which  was 
done,  with  the  result  as  stated. 

AOBICULTUBB, 

especially  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  cultivating  and  producing  the  cereals,  has 
met  with  a  severe  check  this  year;  for  never,  at  least  not  within  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  have  the  streams  been  so  low;  and  as  a  consequence,  farm  products — 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes — chiefly  raised  by  these  Indians — by  referring  to  statistical  report 
herewith,  compared  with  the  year  previous,  will  show  a  falling  off  which,  unaccounted 
for,  would  make  a  bad  showing  lor  these  tribes,  to  wit:  Wheat,  last  year's  crop,  6,936 
bushels;  this  year,  4,500  bushel^  oats,  5,564  bushels  last  year;  4,250  bushels  this  year; 
barley  and  rye,  900  bushels  last  year,  200  bushels  this;  potatoes,  5,634  bu^els  last 
year,  1,490  bushels  this;  turnips,  600  bushels  last  yeai;  400  bushels  this.  A  qu^ry 
arises  here:  If  the  tribes,  as  a  whole,  had  but  enough  last  year  to  sustain  life,  how 
are  they  to  get  along  this  year  with  but  the  same  amount  of  bread  and  meat  con- 
tributed by  the  Government  to  their  support,  which  at  best  is  not  more  than  a  fourth 
of  what  is  needed  to  live.  On  this  subject,  however,  together  with  another  brought 
to  mind  while  noting  the  foregoing,  viz,  irrigation,  I  will  have  something  to 
say  in  another  place.  Enough  to  toy  here,  under  the  head  which  I  write  (and  in 
justice  I  ought  and  must  say),  that  no  blame  can  attach  to  these  Indians  for  short  crops; 
for  in  many  instances  they  plowed  and  sowed  trusting  that  the  waters  would  not  get  so 
low  but  that  they  could  irrigate  some,  though  they  knew  there  was  no  snow  in  the 
mountains  this  spring  to  afford  a  good  water  supply.  To  their  credit,  be  it  said,  that 
they  risked  much  more  than  their  white  neie;hbors  contiguous  to  the  reservation,  who 
viewed  the  matter  in  its  proper  light — that  the  risk  to  betaken  and  the  uncertainty  of  a 
crop  would  not,  and  could  not,  justify  the  outlay,  expense,  and  labor  of  taking  the 
chances.  But  numbers  of  these  Indians  did  it,  and  yet  many  of  those  self-same  persons 
stand  ready  with  curses  loud  and  deep  to  condemn  the  Indian,  without  exception,  as  a 
lazy,  shiftless  vagabond. 

Whilst  dealing  with  agriculture  and  its  drawbacks,  it  might  as  well  be  stated  here  as 
elsewhere  that  the  one  thing  needful  to  be  talked  and  written  about,  and  not  only  this , 
but  the  necessary  steps  taken  and  the  work  prosecuted — ^for  until  active  measures  are 
adopted  by  which  the 

IBBIOATION  AND  BECLAMATION 

of  these  arid  lands  is  set  on  foot  and  the  work  of  constructing  irrigating  canals,  reservoirs, 
and  water  ditches  is  begun — no,  not  begun,  but  finished — this  country,  so  far  as  agricult.- 
ure  is  concerned  to  the  white  man  or  Indian,  can  not  be  made  available  nor  utilized. 

With  a  country  sparsely  populated — simply  along  the  water  courses — how  difficult 
the  task  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  great  need  of  the  white  people 
as  well  as  Indians  may  be  fully  exemplified  by  referring  to  action  taken  in  conformity 
with  letter  of  instructions  from  your  office  under  date  of  Washington,  D.  C,  May  17, 
1889,  referring  to  contemplated  yisit  of  the  Senate  select  committee  on  irrigation  and 
reclamation  of  arid  lands,  .of  which  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Stewart  is  chairman.  Thinking  it 
more  than  likely  that  other  Federal  officers  in  this  region  had  received  similar  commu 
nications,  and  that  they  being  more  favorably  situated  to  give  publication  and  gather  in- 
formation, it  was  thought  best  to  defer  action  till  it  was  evident  that  nothing  was  being 
done  by  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  or  Government;  when  it  was  thought  expo- 
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and  proper  to  give  the  letter  ont  for  publication,  with  the  following,  under  date  of 
3,  1889,  through  the  Idaho  News: 

hardly  necesaaiy  for  me  to  say  that  I  must  look  for  information  as  to  the  methods  of  irrigia* 
3W  in  voffue  and  heretofore  practiced,  and  the  customs  and  rules  as  to  water  supply  and  dia- 
on  adopted  outside  the  reservation  and  practiced  by  the  whites,  to  hope  for  success  in  intfer> 
the  committee.  Let  me  therefore  urf^e  all  interested  in  this  matter  to  give  me  their  hearty 
ration  by  communioatins  at  once  their  views,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  reach  the  coa»a&ittee 
it  delay,  for  a  little  neffliKence  right  here  might  work  serious  injury  to  our  section,  and  foroe 
nmittee,  in  making  out  their  route,  to  leave  us  off  their  line  of  travel  or  pass  us  by,makiiig 
tops  only  where  the  people  have  given  evidence  of  interest. 

id  it  not  be  well  for  every  community  to  organize,  and  in  addition  to  the  information  called 
fcdd  acreage  redaimable.oost  of  water  facilities  and  benefits  to  the  General  Oovemment  and 
iual  citizens  derived  therefrom  ?  Another  thought:  Would  it  not  be  the  right  thini^  to  do,f<ff 
iranized  committees  to  delegate  certain  of  their  number  as  a  district  or  county  organisation 
t  and  confer  with  Senator  Stewart  and  his  committee,  and  with  this  **agent"  extend  to  the 
ittee  and  its  representatives  all  proper  aid  and  facilities  which  may  aid  in  the  InTestifl^atioD 
subject? 

kve  no  knowledge  that  any  other  paper  in  the  Territory  gave  the  matter  any  pnb- 

*n  or  notice,  though  '^ other  pablishera  in  southeastern  Idaho*'  were  invited  to  do 

t  certain  am  I  that  no  report  by  way  of  information  reached  me,  notwithstanding 

>peal.     The  governor  made  a  similar  call  nnder  date  of  June  8,  appointing  two 

(men  from  each  coanty  in  the  Territory,  but  with  only  partial  success.     Why  this 

1  be  the  case  I  need  not  theorize,  and  is  only  mentioned  to  show  the  difficulty  at- 

ig  in  bringing  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Government  light  enough  to  oonvinoe 

tw-makers  of  the  importance  of  making  appropriations  from  an  overbardened 

ry,  if  it  is  expected  to  find  homes  for  a  fast-increasing  population. 

.  what  of  the  Indian  in  this  locality?    Well,  let  me  say  plainly  that  antil  this 

ation  is  sapplied  with  water,  in  the  way  of  irrigating  ditches,  it  can  not  be  ex- 

I  of  these  Indians  to  do  what  white  men  who  have  been  raised  in  the  lap  of  civili- 

wonH  do,  take  a  homestead  with  no  prospect  of  a  water  supply. 

the  present  time  a  preliminary  survey  is  being  made  through  the  reservation  at 

stance  of  the  General  Government,  which,  if  the  ^rk  contemplated  was  performed, 

I  settle  at  once,  or  within  a  couple  of  years,  the  '*  land  in  severalty  ''  question,  and 

;he  Indians  on  the  highway  of  prosperity.     This  canal  is  proposed  to  be  tak^i 

i^nake  Kiver,  some  miles  below  Eagle  Rock,  crossing  the  Blackfoot  and  Portneuf 

)  (making  the  beds  of  these  last-named  streams  a  conduit  for  a  short  distance,  I 

formed),  terminating  at  American  Falls,  on  Snake  Kiver,  a  distance  of  about  80 

being,  according  to  sarvey,  38  feet  at  bottom,  6*2  feet  on  top,  and  8  feet  depth  of 

estimated  to  furnish  1,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  having  a  £a11  of  19 

to  the  mile,  and  to  put  under  water  at  least  (if  not  more)  300,000  acres  of  fine 

which  could  be  made  to  produce,  by  being  watered  and  worked  properly,  60 

s  of  oats  or  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  and  the  estimate  for  the  entire  work, 

iformed  by  Mr.  Foote,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  survey,  is  $238,000. 

proper  to  remark  here  that  fully  one-half  the  entire  distance  covered  by  this  snr- 

9n  and  through  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  and  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  acre- 

i  mated  to  be  put  under  water  would  be  Indian  conn  try. 

twing  closely  on  the  heels  of  water  supply  might  be  mentioned  to  profit 

SUEVKYING 

king  appropriation  to  have  the  lands  of  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
ic<ited,  and  who  have  gained  a  fair  knowledge  in  the  last  few  years  of  *'  lands  in 
y,"  to  have  their  lands  set  apart  to  them  by  metes  and  bounds  under  their  treaty 

At  leant  50  are  so  far  advanced,  and  the  irrigating  facilities  at  the  present  time 
I  that  as  many  as  75  or  more — yes,  100  or  more — conld  take  their  lands.  This 
>akl  give  an  impetus  to  the  work  of  getting  each  head  of  a  family  interested  in 

ig  his  own  homesteiul,  and  be  helpful  in  the  way  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 

plete  civilization  of  the  Indians.     The  sooner  this  work  of  allotment  is  begun 

er. 

EDUCATION, 

mltnre  and  irrigation,  is  a  subject  which  from  me  has  received  no  little  thought, 
being  that,  coupled  with  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  training  being 
0  merit  in  its  full  sense  the  term  '*e<lucated,"  the  solution  of  the  Indian  prol^ 
be  begun,  and,  my  word  for  it,  will  soon  end.  Here,  however,  lies  the  dif- 
Too  many,  I  fear,  having  to  do  with  Indian  schools  lack  the  elements  in  order 
\  success  of  their  work.  But  aside  from  this,  unfortunately,  too  many  bnild  oo 
dge  of  books  and  content  themselves  in  doing  a  work  that  in  its  way  micbt  do 
l^ys  and  girls,  but  assuredly  a  fiiilnre  complete  is  made  when  applied  to  In- 
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dian  boys  and  girls.  Bat  I  mast  forbear  lest  I  ** theorize"  and  deal  in  ''generaliza- 
tions" and  it  might  be  trench  on  forbidden  groond,  by  adding  any  thing  which  might 
tend  to  ' '  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. ' '  But  content  myself  by  saying  that  Fort 
Hall  indnstrial  boiurding  school  the  year  past  has  not  reached  ail  that  I  expected  nor 
desired  and  worked  for;  but  it  may  be  in  this  as  in  other  things — too  much  in  the 
way  of  results  is  expected ;  for,  in  giving  heed  to  the  caution  of  the  Indian  Office— 
' '  rose-oolored  statements  are  not  wanted" — the  other  extreme  is  in  danger  of  being  in- 
dalged  in.  All  thinics  considered,  the  school,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  not  only  held  its 
own,  bat  made  improvements  all  along  the  line. 

When  this  agent  assumed  charge  (three  years  and  five  months  ago)  the  school  was 
under  a  bonded  saperintendent,  and  for  eighteen  months  the  changes  were  many.  The 
school,  however,  in  enrollment  made  steady  advances  throagh  all  the  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions attending  the  ''stepping  down  and  out"  process,  and,  in  fact,  this  did  not  cease 
when  the  school  two  years  ago  was  relegated  back  under  charge  of  the  agent.  Deter- 
mined to  make  it  grow  to  the  outside  limit,  renewed  efibrts  were  made,  notwithstanding 
the  many  hindrances  and  drawbacks,  and  success  attained  in  enrolling  all,  and  a  few 
more,  than  could  be  accommodated.  Much  might  be  written  right  along  here,  but  I 
forbear,  for  this  report  is  stretching  out  a  little  too  much  to  suit  the  writer,  and  hpnce 
will  content  myself  by  saying  that  as  the  Government  has  offered  to  let  to  contract  a  new 
dormitory,  giving  more  room  for  additional  pupils,  my  successor  will  have  my  congratu- 
lations if  he  will  improve  on  my  work  as  I  did  on  my  predecessor — ^in  pupils  over  double 
and  nearly  treble;  and  in  the  material  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  school 
bat  little  was  found,  and  now  well  supplied.  The  school  population,  being  some  300, 
oaght  to  afford  200  instead  of  100,  but  until  the  new  dormitory  is  bnilt  only  accommo- 
dations can  be  furnished  for  1 00  pupils.  Statistics  concerning  school  will  be  found  here- 
.  with  inclosed. 

SANITARY. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  regard  differs  materially  from  what  I  had  to  write 
in  my  last  report.  No  epidemic,  though  threatened  with  scarlet  fever,  from  which  the 
children  of  our  white  friends  on  and  contiguous  to  the  reservation  suffered.  With  te- 
nacity they  still  cling,  even  the  most  enlightened  and  the  farthest  advanced  of  them,  to 
their  medicine  men.     Inclosed  herewith  please  find  agency  physician's  report. 

POPULATION 

will  number  about  the  same  as  given  last  year,  with  small  increase,  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  complete  census,  which  is  now  being  made  up,  the  following  figures  will  approxi- 
mate very  closely: 

Whole  namber  of  Indians _ 1,600 

Malesover  16  years  ol  age _. 445 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 533 

Schoolchildren  over  6  and  under  16  years  of  age _      305 

CRIME. 

it  can  be  truthfully  said,  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  among  these  Indians;  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  outside  world,  let  me  state  that  drunkenness  and  love 
of  ardent  spirits  is  the  exception  also,  and  not  the  rule.  Now,  I  do  not  wish,  nor  must 
I  be  understood  as  saying  that  none  of  these  Indians  indulge  in  intoxicants,  nor  are  ever 
tempted  to  commit  larceny,  but  simply  that  in  offenses  of  theft  and  drunkenness  these 
practices  do  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent. 

POLYGAMY 

on  my  assuming  charge  was  not  forbidden,  and  but  very  little  reproved.  It  was  thought 
best  to  not  disturb  the  relation  as  it  existed  among  them,  but  if  possible  prevent  all 
cases  of  this  sort  in  the  future.  But  little  trouble  on  this  score  after  my  first  year,  and 
my  opinion  is,  but  little  will  occur  in  the  future;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  that  the 
Indian  will  be  made  to  see,  like  the  Mormon,  that  far  better  obey  the  law  than  undergo 
severe  punishment. 

COURTS  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

do  their  work  moderately  well,  all  things  considered.  But  little  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in 
this  line;  the  jndges  after  a  long  siege  thought  it  best  to  mete  out  deserved  punishment 
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than  reGeiye  pay — small  compensation  'tis  true — forcing  the  agent  to  do  what  tbey 
onght  to  do  themselves.  Th^  cases  have  been  very  rare  (and  it  may  he  possibly  rare 
hecanae  few)  that  the  agent  has  to  remand  the  case  for  a  new  hearing. 

INDIAN  POLICE, 

like  oonrt  of  Indian  offenses,  taking  all  in  all,  do  moderately  well,  thoagh,  I  am  free  to 
say,  not  so  well  as  they  onght  to,  from  the  fact  that  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  in- 
structing both  police  and  judges  in  their  respective  duties.  Since  a  little  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  read  up  much  concerning  agencies,  where  much  praise  is  meted  oat  to  the 
police  force  for  their  great  ** efficiency,"  it  can  be  readily  seen  between  the  lines  that 
such,  an  effusion,  or  fulsome  praise,  partakes  strongly  of  the  much-lorbidden  '*roae-<»l- 
ored  statements. ' '  Inspectors  and  special  agents  easily  enough  imposed  on,  or  at  least  my 
experience  is,  that  in  the  great  "efficiency  "  that  they  "saw,''  I  just  knew  they  didii% 
for  much  more  was  known  at  this  agency  of  the  "  efficient  police  force  '*  of  a  neighbor* 
ing  reservation  than  they  couM  possibly  know  by  a  single  visit.  But  this  feature  of  an 
Indian  agent's  work,  like  all  things,  takes  time. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS 

are  still  not  in  a  condition  to  be  bragged  about.  However,  they  have  lost  nothing,  but 
gained  in  the  last  three  years.  Additions  to  some,  and  repairs  to  others,  have  made 
them  more  comfortable  and  decent.  My  successor  will  find  headquarters  much  more 
roomy  and  convenient,  and  some  propped-np  buildings  and  corrals  straightened  up,  re- 
modeled, and  made  new;  but  still  much  to  do  to  have  things  like  they  onght  to  be  for  the 
comfort  of  employ^,  and  as  an  example  to  the  tribes,  who,  to  a  large  degree,  are  imitative — 
at  least  in  some  things.  But  little  money  has  been  given  me  to  expend  on  buildingps,  av 
the  policy  of  the  Government  seems  to  be  to  repair,  and  but  little  at  that,  when  it  was 
notorious  baildings  were  needed  new.  and  but  little  good  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
putting  some  of  them  in  repair — much  cheaper  to  erect  new  buildings- 

WATER  FOB  AGENCY  USE. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  settlement  of  this  country  the  stream  (Ross  Fork)  from 
which  agency  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  water  for  culinary  as  well  as 
irrigating  purposes  has  gone  dry  for  miles  above,  and,  as  a  result,  water  for  stock  as 
well  as  lor  family  use,  has  to  be  hauled  miles,  occupying  much  time  from  labor  and  a 
good  deal  of  trouble;  besides  the  water,  though  brought  from  a  good  spring,  has  to  stand 
so  long  in  a  wooden  box  that  it  is  far  from  being  considered  good.  Early  in  the  summer 
it  was  thought  best  to  advise  the  office  when  sending  on  proposals  of  Mr.  Tborenaon  in 
regard  to  the  digging  of  an  artesian  well.  Last  year  $5(K)  was  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  amount  being  so  small  persons  engaged  in  the  business  were  at  such  a  dis- 
tance with  heavy  machinery  that  they  could  not  afford  to  make  the  move  and  take  chances 
on  so  small  an  appropriation.  As  I  understand,  parties  can  be  reached  right  away  who 
will  undertake  the  work,  and  am  sure  it  ought  to  be  done;  the  experiment  made,  though 
it  cost  a  couple  of  thousand  or  more  dollars.  One  thousand  is  the  least  that  ought  to 
be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

STATISTICAL  BEPORT 

you  will  please  find  herewith  inclosed. 

In  justice  to  these  Indians,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  incoming  agent,  as  well  as  for 
the  sJcKMi  of  the  service,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  following: 

BECOMMENDATION8. 

That  in  view  of  the  extended  drought  and  consequent  loss  of  crops  the  additional  25 
per  cent,  of  beef  and  Hour  under  contract  ought  to  be  called  for  and  furnished. 

An  appropriation  of  $oOO  onght  to  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  expended  in 
making  surveys  and  allotments  to  those  now  ready  to  take  their  lands,  thereby  (as  stated 
elsewhere)  encouraging  others  to  do  likewise* 

The  pushing  forward  with  all  possible  haste  the  building  of  canals  and  trrignting 
ditches,  and  that  the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  be  made  libeial. 

That  at  least  $1,000  be  appropriated  (better  $2,000)  lor  the  purpose  of  sinking  an  arte- 
sian well  at  the  agency. 

Liberal  appropriations  for  much-needed  buildings  for  the  use  of  employ^  aa  well  m 
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building  material  for  repairs,  together  with  lamber  and  necessary  material  for  fencing, 
etc 

The  fand  accruing  annually  to  these  Indians,  $6,000  per  annum  for  twenty  years, 
$120,000,  realized  from  the  passage  of  the  bill  last  winter  ratifying  treaty,  together  with 
other  funds  to  their  credit,  as  well  as  other  sums  to  be  realized  in  the  near  future,  ought 
to  be  expended  in  lumber  and  fencing  material  among  those  who  take  their  lands  by 
allotment. 

This  report,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  will  fall  short  of  containing  *'snch  information  as  in 
itself  will  afford  to  one  who  inquires  for  the  first  time  respecting  the  Indians,''  bat  to 
those  seeking  light  with  reference  to  the  tribes  occupying  this  reserve  (Bannacks  and 
Shoshone  Indians)  I  would  kindly  suggest  that  they  take  the  annual  reports  of  1886, 
1887,  and  1888  with  the  present.  They  will,  I  think,  give  all  the  information  desired 
on  any  or  all  of  the  snbjects  relating  to  or  connected  with  this  reservation. 

^hat  there  are  so  many  things  defective,  we  are  told,  in  existing  laws,  and  detrimental, 
too,  and  that  the  law  must  be  complied  with  is  true;  but,  pray,  whose  business  is  it  if 
not  the  JDepartment  officers  to  suggest  and  labor  for  the  repeal  and  correction  of  such 
laws?     Bat  the  items  referred  to  are  within  the  soope  of  authority  under  existing  laws. 

That  this  agency  and  school,  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  matters  in  general  are 
tamed  over  to  my  successor  far  in  advance  of  my  taking  charge  three  years  and  five 
months  ago  goes  without  saying. 

And  now  permit  me  to  say  in 

CONCLUSIOX 

that  in  leaving  the  service  I  can  conscientiously  say  all  in  my  power  has  been  done  for 
the  religious,  moral,  mental,  and  pecuniary  benefit  of  these  Indians.  No  regrets  trouble 
me  in  leaving  my  charge  save  and  except  the  tender  expressions  of  sympathy  and  sorrow 
made  manifest  by  the  tribes  since  anticipating  change  with  change  of  administration; 
and  am  free  to  say  that  under  no  consideration  could  I  be  induced  to  accept  the  charge 
of  any  Indian  agency  as  the  regulations  and  rules  of  the  service  now  exist.  The  late 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Mr.  Vilas)  was  right  when  he  said: 

Competent  and  siiiUible  peraons  shall  be  Heleeted  and  nominated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  by  the  resiiective  aKent«,  who  Hhall  bo  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  their  fitness  for  the 
proper  dischari^e  of  the  duties  of  the  placei^  for  which  they  are  nominated. 

How  cruel  and  unjust,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  how  unbusiness-like,  for  agents  of 
clerks  and  storekeepers  putting  t^em  in  charge  of  books,  papers,  stores,  and  supplies 
without  bonds  and  without  the  agents'  knowledge  and  consent,  and  then  hold  the  agent 
responsible  for  any  loss  or  dereliction  of  duty;  lor,  be  it  known  to  the  world  outside,  the 
agent  is  the  only  one  bonded  and  hence  having  financial  responsibility  on  the  reserva- 
tion. It  does  seem  that  common  ^ense  would  come  into  play  and  suggest  itself;  that 
but  little  in  the  line  of  good  and  etiicient  service  can  be  obtained  from  empIoy<^s  ap- 
pointed under  such  circumstances  goes  without  saying;  but  when  it  comes  to  forcing 
employes  and  holding  an  innocent  party  under  bonds  responsible  for  their  conduct  is 
something  I  dare  say  unheard  of  outside  the  Indian  service.  Much  might  be  written 
right  along  here,  but  I  forbear,  and  for  the  reason  that  but  little,  if  any,  good  can  result 
from  it  to  the  Indians,  my  successor,  or  the  service  generally.  In  the  matter  nothing 
personal  can  result  to  me  now  by  a  change  of  policy,  and  hence  these  things  can  be 
written  of  freely:  nor  can  it  be  charged  that  my  spite  or  spleen  must  be  given  vent  be- 
cause of  my  own  removal,  for  those  who  know  me  well  know  better,  and  none  better  than 
the  party  who  succeeds  me.  No  disappointment  to  me,  for  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the 
world  to  be  led  astray  by  such  empty  vaporings  as — 

the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  [civil  service]  should  be  observed.   All  executive  appoint- 
niADts  under  it  should  be  absolutely  free  from  partisiiu  consideration  and  influence. 

And  then  again: 

In  appointments  to  every  fprade  and  department,  fitness  and  not  party  service  should  be  the  es- 
sential and  diMcrirainating:  test,  and  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  only  sure  tenure  of  office.  Only  the 
interest  of  the  public  service  should  sugsest  removals  from  office. 

These  sayings  are  excellent  if  carried  out,  but  there  lies  the  trouble;  and  I  fear,  despite 
the  wishes  and  anxiety  of  some  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  country,  partisan 
politics  will  come  into  play  and  stand  out  prominent  in  the  Indian  service  as  well  as 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 

And  now,  finally,  let  me  say,  as  I  have  said  ofttimes  to  these  Indians  since  the  edict 
has  gone  forth  that  we  part  company,  and  of  which  I  am  reminded  by  the  oldest  chief 
among  them  just  as  I  reach  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  report,  that  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  all  desire  to  meet  me  in  council  and  shake  hands  before  I  leave.  So 
would  I  say  to  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  at  ** headquarters''  in  making 
and  putting  ibrth  my  every  effort  for  the  advancement  of  these  tribes  and  the  ameliora- 
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tion  of  the  Indian,  and  to  those  who  have  come  into  power  either  here  or  at  the  nation's 
capital,  I  bid  yon  Godspeed,  shake  hands,  bid  yon  good-by,  and  with  a  conscience  void 
of  offense  take  my  leave,  praying  blessings  on  yonr  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  Gallagheb, 
United  SUUea  Indian  Agent. 
The  Ck)MMI8SI0NBB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIR9. 


Report  of  Physician,  Fort  Hall  Agency. 

FoBT  Hall  Aoenct,  Auguai  12, 1889. 

SiB:  The  following  is  »  summaiT  of  the  medical  work  of  the  year  endings  June  30, 1889: 

The  iceneral  health  of  the  Indians  and  whites  since  my  residence  here  has  been  very  good  in 
oamp  and  at  the  school,  and  that  in  the  face  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  water  for  drinklnK 
and  culinary  purposes  cominp^  from  stagnant  pools,  and  the  Atreams,  owing  to  the  light  snow-fall 
last  winter,  having  gone  dry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  I  would  here  very  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  Department  to  the  necessity  for  this  locality  of  an  artesian  well.  The  Qovem* 
ment  would  be  warranted  in  making  an  appropriation  for  such  an  improvement. 

I  can  find  no  record  of  that  portion  of  the  year  previous  to  April  14,  18)^,  so  can  only  give  sum- 
mary  for  the  time  since.  There  have  been  under  treatment  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  with  ten 
deaths  and  one  birth ;  but  this  does  not  show  the  true  condition  of  aflTairs,  as  neither  all  the  births 
nor  deattis  are  reported,  and  the  births  fail  to  become  known  more  often  than  the  deaths. 

There  are  several  medicine  men,  but  the  confidence  once  reposed  in  them  Is  largely  gone.  I  have 
treated  the  wife  of  one  of  them  and  am  oalled  on  by  them  for  treatment.  Many  of  the  most  Intel- 
ligent  still  employ  them,  yet  quite  a  number  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  generally 
after  a  failure  on  their  part  to  effect  a  cure  the  agency  physician  is  called. 

There  are  frequent  calls  to  visit  the  sick  who  are  unaole  to  come  to  the  agency,  and  a  large  num- 
ber come  to  the  dispensary  when  suffering  from  slight  ailments. 

A  hospital  is  very  much  needed  at  this  agency  where  persons  requiring  special  medical  attention 
could  be  brought  for  treatment,  with  proper  hospital  facilities,  when,  I  believe,  the  **  medidne 
men**  woald  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

W.  W.  Miller,  M.  D., 

Agency  PhyMiHan, 


REPORT  OF  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  August  15,  1889. 

Sir  :  la  compliance  with  Department  regulations  and  instructions,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  as  my  third  annual  report  lor  this  agency  : 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  has  materially  changed  since  last  year. 
The  constant  dread  which  they  entertained  of  being  moved  from  their  old  homes  (in  the 
Lemhi  Valley)  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  was  a  great  drawback  to  their  general  ad- 
vancement ;  bat  since  the  question  of  their  removal  has  been  settled  I  am  glad  to  say  a 
general  change  has  come  aboat,  and  they  appear  better  contented  than  ever  before,  siace 
learning  that  they  were  likely  to  be  removed. 

A  general  cause  of  complaint  with  these  Indians  for  several  years  was  that  they  did 
not  want  to  establish  homes  on  this  reservation  until  they  had  assurance  of  being  allowed 
to  remain,  as  they  thought  it  useless  to  construct  houses,  fence  their  ground,  and  after 
having  accomplished  the  labor  have  to  abandon  it  all.  This  state  of  affairs  existed  up 
to  the  Ist  of  last  April,  whea  Inspector  Armstrong  visited  this  agency  and  explained  to 
the  Indians  the  object  of  wanting  them  to  go  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  After  a  fall 
explanation  in  regard  to  their  removal  a  vote  was  taken  whether  or  not  they  were  willing 
to  go,  resulting  nnanimonsly  in  favor  of  not  going.  A  large  number  of  Indians  were 
present,  consisting  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  working  men.  The  inspector  then  gave 
them  words  of  encouragement,  insisting  on  their  going  to  work  in  building  houses  and 
engaging  in  various  pursuits  of  industry.  Alter  the  meeting  was  adjourned  they  all 
went  to  their  homes,  feeling  relieved,  expressing  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  and 
willing  to  work,  desiring  to  become  self-supporting. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  backward  condition  of  these  Indians,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
ander  all  the  circamBtances  they  have  done  remarkably  well  in  the  way  of  farming. 
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Unless  there  is  an  appropriation  made  to  clean  up  the  fanning  land  and  oonstmct  irri- 
gating ditches,  those  who  have  not  farmed  will  be  slow  in  commencing,  Most  of  the 
land  adapted  to  agricnltore  is  covered  with  heavy  brash,  which  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  hard  labor  to  remove.  The  reservation  affords  plenty  of  excellent  water,  which  can 
easily  be  gotten  on  the  forming  land  if  ditches  are  constructed. 

EDUCATION. 

The  boarding  school  at  this  agency  was  discontinued  June  30  on  recommendation  of 
Inspector  Armstrong.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  school  had  never  done  much  good,  and 
never  coald  have  done  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  school  buildings  were  very  poor  and  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  were  situ- 
ated right  among  the  Indian  '* wickiups,''  some  of  which  are  not  more  than  100  yards 
distant.  The  result  was,  as  soon  as  the  children  were  out  of  school  they  would  run  off 
to  their  homes  and  could  only  be  brought  back  by  police  force.  The  older  Indians 
were  continually  hanging  around  the  school,  which  proved  detrimental  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  children.  This  state  of  affairs  has  existed  ever  since  the  school  was  estab- 
lished, consequently  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  for  school  purposes 
at  this  agency  and  but  very  little  good  has  resulted  therefrom. 

POLICE  FORCE. 

It  is  due  to  the  police  at  this  agency  to  say  that  they  have  been  very  efficient  during 
the  past  year,  though  the  peaceable  and  obedient  disposition  of  these  Indians  has  given 
them  but  very  little  to  do. 

INTOXICATION,  ETC. 

The  desire  for  strong  drink  and  card-playing  are  the  two  dominant  social  evils  which 
exist  to  a  great  extent  and  are  hard  to  overcome.  It  is  difficult  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  these  Indians,  as  it  is  conducted  only  by  the  low  and  most  degraded  class  of  people, 
principally  by  the  Chinamen,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  county  officials  to  get  a  hold  on 
them.    They  keep  the  business  secret  in  their  low  dens  of  filth. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  reasonably  good,  consider- 
ing their  manner  of  life.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  superstitions,  and  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  The  native  '* medicine  man''  still  has  great  influence  over  them;  but  a 
large  namber  when  sick  apply  to  the  agency  physician  for  treatment,  especially  for  all 
surgical  troubles.  It  will  take  time  and  much  patience  to  overcome  the  prejudice  and 
anperititions  of  these  Indians. 

DEPREDATIONS. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  have  been  no  depredations  committed  during  the  year 
either  l^  the  Indians  or  whites. 

CENSUS. 

The  oensns'taken  last  year  showed  a  population  of  450.  This  year  we  have  been  able 
to  get  a  more  complete  census,  as  the  Indians  were  nearly  all  on  the  reservation  when 
the  census  was  taken,  showing  a  number  of  524.  A  complete  census  of  these  Indians 
woald  number  about  600.  I  notice  the  estimate  has  been  placed  at  a  considerably  higher 
figure,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  included  quite  a  number  of  renegades  who  are 
constant  visitors,  in  fact,  reside  here  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  a  very  indolent  and  worthless  class  of  people,  engaging  in  nothing  but  gambling 
and  various  pursuits  of  idleness. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Needham, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCES  AGENCY. 

« 

Nez  Percks  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  August  28,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  yoar  letter  of  Jaly  1,  1889,  I  haye  the  honor  to  hand  yon 
this,  my  first  annual  report  under  my  present  commission. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  July  1,  1889,  relieving  Special  Agent  H.  S.  Wei  ton. 

I  found  the  service  thoroughly  demoralized  in  all  its  departments,  the  primary  cause 
being  a  lack  ef  foresight  and  discretion  on  part  of  the  Department  at  Washington,  whi^h 
in  1887  caused  the  adoption  of  certain  regulations  in  the  management  of  schools  on 
reservations  whereby  authority  was  divided,  and  made  the  superintendents,  in  a  meas- 
ure, independent  of  the  agent,  at  the  same  time  held  the  agent  responsible  for  the  proper 
management  of  all  affairs  connected  vnth  the  agency. 

In  this  a  blow  was  struck  at  discipline  and  good  order  on  reservations,  and  licensed 
such  as  knew  not  how  to  appreciate  authority  to  commit  insubordination  and  thereby 
compromise  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  as  also  the  agent.  In  harmony  with  said 
regulations  and  in  conjunction  with  the  enforcement  of  them  at  this  agency,  controversy 
and  contention  arose  and  did  not  cease  until  the  said  regulations  were  abrogated. 

Practically  the  same  thing  is  about  to  be  repeated  at  this  agency  in  the  establishing 
of  an  independent  school  under  a  bonded  superintendent.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
refer  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step  when  the  result  is  known. 

SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  school  service  at  this  azency  has  been  a  farce  and  schools 
have  existed  only  ou  paper.  Nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  teaching  the 
children  to  speak  English.  I  came  to  the  agency  June  15,  18H9,  and  several  times  en- 
deavored to  make  m?self  understood  by  addressing  the  scholars  iu  English,  but  failed. 
The  schools  were  dismissed  June  28,  1889. 

I'HE  TRIBE. 

The  disorder  in  the  school  service  does  not  exceed  that  which  has  crept  into  the  tribe 
in  the  way  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  other  vices,  occasioned  by  the  controversies 
between  agent  and  employ^,  whose  attention  was  diverted  from  the  wellare  of  the 
tribe  and  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  In  thus  speaking  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
criticise  my  predecessor  or  his  employe's.  I  am  directed  not  to  submit  any  "rose-col- 
ored'' report,  but  rather  the  ''actual  state  of  affairs,"  hence  the  representations  here- 
with. Experience,  discretion,  and  judicious  management  alone  will  enable  us  to  regain 
the  ground  lost  during  the  past  two  years. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  my  opinion  the  cultivated  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  reported  by  my  prede- 
cessor in  his  last  annual  report.  The  crops,  as  a  whole,  will  not  exceed  one-half  of 
former  years,  owing  to  the  long  and  severe  drought,  the  like  never  having  been  expe- 
rienced in  this  section  of  the  country.  Much  suffering  will  ensue  the  coming  winter 
among  the  widows  and  old  and  destitute,  unless  liberal  aid  is  rendered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Special  Agent  Miss  Fletcher  has  made  her  headquarters,  for  the  present,  at  Ramiah, 
the  station  on  the  east  end  of  this  reserve,  and  has  met  with  encon raging  results.  I 
think  all  white  men  who  married  Nez  Perc^  women  have  come  upon  the  reserve  and 
made  selections  for  the  benefit  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  Indians  move  slow, 
generally,  and  in  this  their  tardy  action  has  given  said  whites  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  select  lands  which  reservation  Indians  had  contemplated  taking.  This  has  cansed 
considerable  feeling,  and  many  Indians  have  demanded  a  council  and  the  presence  of 
an  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  suid  element  to  be  the  last  to  make  selections. 
I  have  replied,  at  all  times,  that  the  '*  severalty  act "  is  a  law  and  must  be  obeyed;  that 
they  must  not  procrastinate,  but  act  qnickly,  and  make  their  selections  without  delay. 

CENSUS. 

I  asked  authority  to  appoint  a  graduate  from  Chemawa  school  in  Oregon  as  second 
assistant  teacher  in  the  school  here,  and  to  detail  him  to  take  a  census  of  this  tribe  em- 
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bracing  every  and  all  questions  embraced  in  the  statistical  blank.     No  notice  was  taken 
of  my  communication,  hence  said  report  is  made  up  of  estimates. 

IN  GENEBAL. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  in  crops  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  tribe  are  absent  from  the 
reserve,  having  gone  into  the  mountains  and  fishing  grounds  to  lay  in  a  larger  supply  of 
jerked  meat  and  dried  fish  than  usual. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  regularly,  covering  rations  for  the  police  force  at  non- 
ration  agencies.     I  think  it  would  make  said  force  at  this  agency  more  efficient  if  rations 
oonld  be  issued  them,  this  being  a  non-ration  agency.     The  increase  in  pay  of  $2  per 
month  is  thankfully  received,  and  will  be  of  some  encouragement. 
The  general  health  of  the  tribe  is  good. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  Monteith, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne*  AND  Arapaho  Agency, 
,  Darlington,  Jnd.  T.,  August  27,  1889. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  Department  regulations  and  printed  circular  of  your  office 
bearing  date  July  1,  1889,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of 
this  agency. 

I  arrived  at  Darlington  on  the  28th  day  of  April  and  took  charge  on  the  Ist  of  May 
last.  X  found  matters  at  the  agency  in  a  very  demoralized  condition,  and  without  any 
attempt  apparently  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  Government  property.  Indifference 
seemed  to  pervade  every  department  of  agency  vvork,  and  also  the  agency  schools. 
About  the  only  encouraging  interest  was  the  Mennonite  mission  schools,  whose  efficient 
managers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth,  seemed  to  have  escaped 
the  general  blight  that  had  overwhelmed  all  other  interests. 

Immediately  after  taking  charge,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  careful  inventory  of  all  Got- 
eroment  property,  the  retiring  agent  taking  no  particular  interest  in  the  transaction. 
I  found  the  property  scattered  in  all  directions  and  in  every  conceivable  place.  The 
performance  of  this  duty  and  listening  to  complaints  of  Indians  occupied  my  time  for 
nearly  two  months.  Owing  to  insufficient  clerical  help  in  the  agency  office  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  has  been  continuously  devoted  to  office  work.  The  causes  above  men- 
tioned have  made  it  impracticable  for  me  to  visit  the  Indians  at  their  homes  and  the 
different  femning  districts.  I  will  soon  have  matters  systematized  and  running  satisfac- 
torily, when  I  ^1  be  able  to  devote  necessary  time  to  the  Indians,  their  necessities,  and 
to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  tiie  most  rapidly  and  practically  to  advance  thcdr 
condition  towards  self-support  and  civilization.  The  short  time  intervening,  and  the 
onerous  duties  I  have  had  to  perform  since  taking  charge,  preclude  the  possibility  of  my 
making  any  report  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  these  Indians  and  affairs  outside  of 
the  agency  proper. 

reservation 

Hid  to  contain  4,270,771  acres,  about  one- fourth  tillable,  the  balance  adapted  to  graz- 
ing. Large  portions  of  the  reserve  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  water,  and  but  little  timber 
fit  for  building  purposes  on  it. 

The  agency  is  located  at  Darlington,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the*  Canadian  River,  35 
miles  west  of  Oklahoma  City,  which  place  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  The  Oklahoma 
boundary  line  east  is  about  3  miles  distant;  Fort  Reno  west,  1^  miles. 

The  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  river  by  means  of  wind-mill  and  tower,  and  dis- 
tributed by  a  system  of  pipes.  The  military  authorities  at  Fort  Reno  have  constructed 
a  system  of  sewerage  which  discharges  its  filth  into  the  river  about  1^  miles  above  the 
point  where  water  is  taken  for  agency  and  school  use. 

The  agency  buildings  are  ample  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  and, 
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REPORT  OF  NEZ  PERCES  AGENCY. 

Nez  PBRCfis  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  Awfuat  26.  1889. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  yonr  letter  of  July  1,  1889,  I  haye  the  honor  to  hand  joa 
this,  my  first  annual  report  under  my  present  commission. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  afi^ncy  July  1,  1889,  relieving  Special   Agent  H.  S.  WeltoQ. 

I  found  the  service  thoroughly  demoralized  in  all  its  depigments,  the  prima^  CMoae 
being  a  lack  of  foresight  and  discretion  on  part  of  the  Department  at  Washington,  wbi^ 
in  1887  caused  the  adoption  of  certain  regulations  in  the  management  of  schools  on 
reservations  whereby  authority  was  divided,  and  made  the  supertntendents,  in  a  mea»- 
nre,  independent  of  the  agent,  at  the  same  time  held  the  agent  responsible  for  the  proper 
management  of  all  affairs  connected  with  the  agency. 

In  this  a  blow  was  struck  at  discipline  and  good  order  on  reservations,  and  licensed 
such  as  knew  not  how  to  appreciate  authority  to  commit  insubordination  and  thereby 
compromise  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  as  also  the  agent.  In  harmony  with  said 
regulations  and  in  conjunction  with  the  enforcement  of  them  at  this  agency,  controveray 
and  contention  arose  and  did  not  cease  until  the  said  regulations  were  abrogated. 

Practically  the  same  thiug  is  about  to  be  repeated  at  this  agency  in  the  establishing 
of  an  independent  school  under  a  bonded  superintendent.  It  will  be  time  enon^  to 
refer  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step  when  the  result  is  known. 

SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  school  service  at  this  a$^ncy  has  been  a  farce  and  schools 
have  existed  only  on  paper.  Nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  teaching  the 
children  to  speak  English.  I  came  to  the  agency  June  15,  1889,  and  several  times  en- 
deavored to  make  m?self  understood  by  addressing  the  scholars  in  English,  but  failed. 
The  schools  were  di^nnissed  June  28,  1889. 

THE  TRIBE. 

The  disorder  in  the  school  service  does  not  exceed  that  which  has  crept  into  tiie  tribe 
in  the  way  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  other  vices,  occasioned  by  the  oontrovenleB 
between  agent  and  employ^,  whose  attention  was  diverted  from  the  wellare  of  the 
tribe  and  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  In  thus  speaking  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
criticise  my  predecessor  or  his  employes.  I  am  directed  not  to  submit  any  '*roso-ool- 
ored"  report,  but  rather  the  ** actual  state  of  affairs,*'  hence  the  representations  here- 
with, ^perience,  discretion,  and  judicious  management  alone  will  enable  os  to  r^ain 
the  ground  lost  during  the  past  two  years. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  my  opinion  the  cultivated  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  reported  by  my  prede- 
cessor in  his  last  annnal  report.  The  crops,  as  a  whole,  will  not  exceed  one-half  of 
former  years,  owing  to  the  long  and  severe  drought,  the  like  never  having  been  expe- 
rienced in  this  section  of  the  oonotry.  Much  suffering  will  ensue  the  coming  winter 
among  the  widows  and  old  and  destitute,  unless  liberal  aid  is  rendered  by  the  Govern- 
mentu 

AU-OTMENTS. 

Special  Agent  Miss  Fletcher  has  made  her  headquarters,  for  the  present^  at  Kamiah, 
the  station  on  the  east  end  of  this  reserve,  and  has  met  with  enconragihg  resnlts.  I 
think  all  white  men  who  married  Nez  Perc4  women  have  come  upon  the  reserve  and 
made  selections  for  the  benefit  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  Indians  move  slow, 
generally,  and  in  this  their  tardy  action  has  given  said  whites  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  select  lands  which  reservation  Indians  had  contemplated  taking.  This  has  caused 
considerable  feelinx,  and  many  Indians  have  demanded  a  council  and  the  preoence  of 
an  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  said  element  to  be  the  last  to  make  selections. 
I  have  replied,  at  all  times,  that  the  **  severalty  act  '*  is  a  law  and  mast  be  obeyed:  that 
they  must  not  procrastinate,  but  act  quickly,  and  make  their  selections  without  delay. 

lEN'srs. 

I  asked  authority  to  appoint  a  graduate  from  Chemawa  school  in  Oregon  as  second 
aasistant  teacher  in  the  school  here,  and  to  detail  him  to  take  a  census  of  this  tribe  em- 
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bxacing  eyery  and  all  qaestions  embraced  in  the  statistical  blank.    No  notice  was  taken 
of  my  commanication,  hence  said  report  is  made  ap  of  estimates. 

IN  GBNEBAL. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  in  crops  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  tribe  are  absent  from  the 
reserve,  having  gone  into  the  mountains  and  fishing  grounds  to  lay  in  a  larger  supply  of 
jerked  meat  and  dried  fish  than  usual. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  regularly,  covering  rations  for  the  police  force  at  non- 
ratioii  agencies.     I  think  it  would  make  said  force  at  this  agency  more  efficient  if  rations 
<x>nld  be  issued  them,  this  being  a  non-ration  agency.     The  increase  in  pay  of  $2  per 
month  is  thankfully  received,  and  will  be  of  some  encouragement. 
The  general  health  of  the  tribe  is  good. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  Monteith, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne*  AND  Arapaho  Agency, 

,  Darlington,  Ind.  T.,  August  27,  1889. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  Department  regulations  and  printed  circular  of  your  office 
bearing  date  July  1,  1889,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of 
this  agency. 

I  arrived  at  Darlington  on  the  28th  day  of  April  and  took  charge  on  the  Ist  of  May 
last.  X  found  matters  at  the  agency  in  a  very  demoralized  condition,  and  without  any 
attempt  apparently  to  the  care  and  presentation  of  Government  property.  Indifference 
seemed  to  pervade  every  department  of  agency  work,  and  also  the  agency  schools. 
About  the  only  encouraging  interest  was  the  Mennonite  mission  schools,  whose  efficient 
managers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth,  seemed  to  have  escaped 
the  general  blight  that  had  overwhelmed  all  other  interests. 

Immediately  after  taking  charge,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  careful  inventory  of  all  Gov- 
ernment property,  the  retiring  agent  taking  no  particular  interest  in  the  transaction. 
I  found  the  property  scattered  in  all  directions  and  in  every  conceivable  place.  The 
performance  of  this  duty  and  listening  to  complaints  of  Indians  occupied  my  time  for 
nearly  two  months.  Owing  to  insufficient  clerical  help  in  the  agency  office  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  has  been  continuously  devoted  to  office  work.  The  causes  above  men- 
tioned have  made  it  impracticable  for  me  to  visit  the  Indians  at  their  homes  and  the 
different  farming  districts.  I  will  soon  have  matters  systematized  and  running  satisfac- 
torily, when  I  will  be  able  to  devote  necessary  time  to  the  Indians,  their  necessities,  and 
to  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  the  most  rapidly  and  practically  to  advance  their 
condition  towards  self-support  and  civilization.  The  short  time  intervening,  and  the 
onerous  duties  I  have  had  to  perform  since  taking  charge,  preclude  the  possibility  of  my 
making  any  report  baaed  on  personal  knowledge  of  these  Indians  and  affairs  outside  of 
the  agency  proper. 

RESERVATION 

"aid  to  contain  4,270,771  acres,  about  one- fourth  tillable,  the'  balance  adapted  to  graz- 
ing. Large  portions  of  the  reserve  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  water,  and  but  little  timber 
fit  for  building  purposes  on  it. 

The  agency  is  located  at  Darlington,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the*  Canadian  River,  35 
miles  west  of  Oklahoma  City,  which  place  is  the  nearest  railroad  point.  The  Oklahoma 
boundary  line  east  is  about  3  miles  distant;  Fort  Reno  west,  IJ  miles. 

The  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  river  by  means  of  wind-mill  and  tower,  and  dis- 
tributed by  a  system  of  pipes.  The  military  authorities  at  Fort  Reno  have  constructed 
a  system  of  sewerage  which  discharges  its  filth  into  the  river  about  1^  miles  above  the 
point  where  water  is  taken  for  agency  and  school  use. 

The  agency  buildings  are  ample  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  and, 
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MenDonite  mission  school,  bailding  of  brick|  in  good  order  and  repair,  will  accommo- 
date about  fiity  pupils. 

Cheyenne  school,  also  boarding,  situated  about  3  miles  from  the  agency,  large  irame 
two-story  and  basement  building,  laundry,  barns,  and  sheds,  will  accommodate  abont 
125  pupils. 

For  farther  information  in  regard  to  schools,  see  accompanying  statistics  and  reports 
of  superintendents. 

MISSIONAEV   WORK. 

The  principal  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  carried  on  by  the  Mennonite  Chare  h 
ander  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Yoth.     (See  report  accompanying,  marked  A.) 

CBIKE  AND  CX)(JBT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSl&S. 

No  record  exists  in  the  office  of  any  crimes  having  been  committed  by  the  Indians 
during  the  past  year.  Since  I  have  been  in  charge  the  Indians  have  been  qniet  and 
peaceable.  No  offenses  have  been  committed  by  them  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require 
the  intervention  of  the  courts.  Some  differences  have  arisen  between  Indians  in  regard 
to  ownership  of  property,  which  I  referred  to  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  and  settle- 
ment was  had  to  the  satisfaction,  apparently,  of  all  parties  concerned. 

INTOXICANTS. 

But  one  case  of  furnishing  whisky  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  has  been 
brought  to  my  knowledge.  Complaint  was  made  before  U.  S.  Commissioner  Hanser  at 
Fort  Reno,  warrant  of  arrest  issued  to  Deputy  Marshal  J.  Stillwell,  accused  arrested, 
brought  before  commissioner  for  examination,  and  by  him  discharged  for  want  of  evidence. 
I  consider  the  conduct  of  the  case  discreditable  alike  to  commissioner  and  marshal  and 
am  satisfied  from  conversation  had  with  attorney  for  defendant  that  the  prosecuting 
witness  -was  intimidated  by  threats  of  arrest  from  giving  testimony  against  defendant. 
The  other  witness  not  appearing  when  called,  I  made  inquiry  in  regard  to  tfie  matter  and 
learned  he  had  not  been  subpoenaed  by  the  marshal. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

m 

The  Indian  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  3  officers  and  29  priyates.  ^  They  are 
selected  from  both  tribes,  and  have  been  faithful  and  efficient  with  but  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions. They  are  of  great  help  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  ot 
Older. 

LANDS  IN  SEVBRALTY. 

The  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  young  men  who  have  lately  returned 
from  Carlise  and  other  schools,  are  opposed  to  the  allotments  of  their  lands  in  severalty, 
claiming  it  would  deprive  them  of  grazing  land  for  their  cattle  and  horses.  The  matter 
is,  however,  being  talked  about,  and  after  a  little  will,  I  hope,  receive  more  favorable 
consideration. 

SANITARY. 

This  agency  has  been  exempt  from  any  visitation  of  an  epidemic  character  during  the 
last  year.  A  few  cases  of  whooping-cough  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  families  residing 
here,  but  has  not  as  yet  manifested  itself  among  the  Indians.  Outside  of  itch  and  epi- 
demic conjunctivitis  the  Indians  have  been  singularly  exempt  from  all  epidemic  diseases. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  afflicted  with  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  consump- 
tion, but  probably  not  more  so  than  the  poor  in  any  of  our  large  cities. 

Both  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  are  on  the  increase,  as  shown  by  the  enroU- 
ment.  The  schools  are  in  good  sanitary  condition,  although  an  open  drain  is  somewhat 
of  a  menace  to  the  health  of  both  employ^  and  children  at  the  Arapabo  school.  If  it 
could  be  sunk  below  the  ground  and  flushed  regularly  it  would  be  a  desideratum  for 
that  institution. 

The  running  of  the  sewerage  from  Fort  Reno  into  the  North  Canadian  River  above  the 
agency  is  to  be  deprecated.  A  little  more  piping  would  have. carried  it  below  the  point 
at  which  water  is  now  taken  for  the  agency  and  school,  and  not  have  sabjected  its 
water  supply  to  contamination.  The  low  st^ite  of  the  river  at  this  season  of  the  year 
renders  the  water  totally  untit  for  use.     Thiai  source  of  water  supply  for  the  agency  will 
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have  to  be  abandoned  if  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  is  to  be  avoided.  At  a  very 
inconsiderable  oatlay  water  conld  be  supplied  to  the  agency  from  Caddo  Springs,  which 
is  both  pnre  and  wholesome.  The  Cheyenne  school  is  already  supplied  from  that 
flonrce,  and  the  snrplns  water  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the 
agency. 

A  hospital  at  this  agency  would  be  of  incalcalable  benefit  to  the  Indians.  It  would 
do  more  towards  liberating  them  from  the  thralldom  of  their  '* medicine  men''  than  a 
thousand  years  of  preaching.  Results  are  what  instills  confidence  in  an  Indian,  and  he 
ia  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  anything  that  he  is  convinced  by  trial  and  observation 
is  beneficial. 

CONCLUSION. 

• 

In  general  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  friendly  and  peaceably  disposed,  and  a  few 
evince  a  genuine  desire  to  improve  their  present  state;  while  a  large  part  of  the  Obey- 
ennes,  led  by  Yonng  Whirlwind,  Little  Big  Jake,  Little  Medicine,  and  Howling  Wolf, 
fprmerly  of  the  Stone  Calf  following,  are  essentially  the  non-progrensive  Indians,  are 
torbulent,  nntractable,  worthless;  they  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  pay  but  little  at- 
tention to  advice  given  them  by  the  agent.  Could  they  be  removed,  I  believe  it  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  other  Indians,  not  only  to  their  settlement  on 
allotments,  but  in  all  other  ways,  as  removing  from  their  midst  the  disturbing  and  de- 
moralizing element;  an  element  which  does  more  to  drag  back  and  derogate  the  returned 
students  than  all  others  combined;  the  element  which  demanded  of  me  the  removal 
of  the  Arapahoes  from  off  the  reservation  because  they  were  inclined  to  be  industrious 
and  obedient;  an  element  which  demanded  of  the  agent  that  he  should  turn  out  to  them 
supplies  for  feasting,  and  when  refused  were  insolent  and  threatening;  an  element  that 
d^ed  the  agent  and  inspector  when  told  they  could  not  leave  the  reservation  without 
permission,  used  impudent  and  offensive  language  and  said  they  would  go  in  the  morn- 
ing whether  or  no,  but  were  restrained  by  fear  of  the  military  and  police.  It  may  yet 
be  necessary  to  use  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  in  a  most  emphatic  manner  with 
these  Indians. 

There  is  no  jail  here.  In  my  opinion  it  is  just  as  essential  to  civilization  and  good 
government  to  have  a  place  of  confinement  for  violaters  of  law  and  regulations  as  it  is 
to  have  school-houses  and  churches. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  F.  Ashley, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  THE  KIOWA,  COMANCHE,  AND  WICHITA  AGENCY. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadarkoj  Ind,  T.,  August  27,  1889. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1889,  and  I 
might  add  that  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  my  last,  as  I  understand  my  marching 
orders  have  been  recently  issued  by  those  now  in  authority. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  on  ttie  10th  day  of  September  last,  and  while  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  advancing  the  Indians  as  rapidly  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  yet  I  am  confi- 
dent they  have  made  steady  progress  during  the  entire  year  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  their  future  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  at  this  the  close  of  the  year  I  feel  that  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  efforts  made  and  success 
attained  in  grasping  the  many  opportunities  afforded  them  by  a  liberal  Government 
toward  self-support  and  civilization. 

qeooraphical  location  of  reservation. 

I  deem  it  useless  to  give  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation  or  the  location  of  the 
agency,  as  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  many  reports  heretofore  made  and  pub- 
lished from  this  agency.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  this 
entire  reservation  will  ever  be  successfully  utilized  as  an  agricultural  country,  and 
while  the  valleys  are  beautiful  and  very  productive,  the  uplands,  as  a  rale,  are  rough, 
broken,  and  very  sandy,  and  I  feel  confident  they  are  of  more  value  with  their  beauti- 
ful and  luxurious  growth  of  blue-stem,  sage,  gramma,   mesquite,  and  other  iftitive 
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grasses  than  they  will  he  after  they  are  once  despoiled  of  their  virgin  heanty.  I  bdieTe 
when  fntare  development  solves  this  question  the  above  statement  will  he  found  near 
the  tmth.  i 

AGRICULTUBE.  • 

I  consider  it  safe  to  say  that  one-half  the  adult  male  Indians  on  this  reserve  are  veiy 
prosperous  farmers  in  a  small  way,  but  very  many  of  the  strong,  able-bodied  men  he- 
longfug  to  the  Kiowa«  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes  are  very  much  averse  to  the  work 
of  farming,  and  it  will  require  stronger  **  medicine"  than  has  yet  been  administered  to 
induce  them  to  make  this  efifort  toward  self-support. 

I  had  determined  that  every  male  Indian  that  belongs  to  this  agency  who  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years  must  either  plant  and  cultivate  as  much  as  10  acres  in  com. 
wheat,  or  oats  the  coming  year  or  surrender  his  rations  and  annuities  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  work,  and  I  would  make  his  rations  in  the  iuture  yeais  dependeat  on 
the  fact  that  he  added  at  least  5  acres  to  the  above-named  farm  each  sncceeding  year 
until  he  has  160  acres  in  cultivation.  I  believe  a  positive  course,  as  above  indicated, 
will  soon  make  these  people  independent,  and,  instead  ol'  coutiuuiog  as  beggars,  thej 
will  soon  become  the  producers  of  not  only  enough  to  supply  their  own  necessities,  but 
will  have  a  surplus  to  sell. 

Our  seed  oats  arrived  so  late  that  a  failure  in  the  crop  conld  be  predicted  with  a  cer- 
tainty before  they  were  planted. 

The  corn  and  millet  planted  will  make  splendid  crops,  and  many  of  the  farms  among 
our  progressive  Indians  would  be  a  credit  to  some  of  the  States.  The  season  has  been 
all  that  conld  be  desired,  and  nature  has  done  her  full  share  toward  rewarding  honest 
industry. 

POPULATION, 

According  to  a  very  careful  census  just  completed  I  find  the  following  number  of  In- 
dians belonging  to  the  several  tribes  under  the  control  of  this  agency,  viz: 


Tribes.  i    No.  Trlbca.  No. 


Comanches  I  1,590  >   Towaconies ., 145 

Kiowa^ I  1,142      Caddos 517 

Apaches i      349      Delawares W 

Wichitas i      164  

Wacos   29  Total 4,088 

Keeohies '       62 


This  shows  an  increase  of  73  Indians,  ^^divideil  among  the  various  tribes/'  for  the 
fiscal  year.  I  feel  pasitive  that  the  census  is  as  nearly  correct  as  it  can  he  made,  as  it 
has  been  taken  with  great  care. 

There  are  but  very  few  white  men  married  to  Indian  women  on  this  reservation,' and 
those  that  are  here  I  find  to  be  good,  peaceable  citizens,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  think  they  are 
a  great  advantage  to  the  Indians,  as  they  are  all  farmers,  have  good  homes,  well  im- 
proved, and  are  making  a  living  by  tilling  the  soil,  and  are  always  willing  and  ready  to 
instruct  the  Indians  in  their  work.  I  believe,  as  a  whole,  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
class  of  men  that  seek  such  a  union,  and  the  ones  we  have  here,  with  hat  few  exceptions, 
would  be  considered  good  citizens  in  any  community. 

EDUCATION. 

Believing  that  in  education  1  ies  the  chief  hope  lor  the  ultimate  civilization  of  the  Indian, 
I  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  advance  the  school  interests  of  this  reservation,  and 
have  given  the  schools  under  my  charge  strict  personal  surveillance.  The  Grovemment 
schools  are  two  in  number,  both  situated  near  the  agency. 

The  Wichita  school,  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes, 
under  the  management  of  J.  W.  Haddon,  did  excellent  work  during  the  entire  year. 
Aided  by  an  efficient  corps  of  assistants,  the  instructions  and  discipline  in  every  depart* 
ment  were  of  the  best  character,  and  the  results  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying.  The  av* 
erage  attendance  was  especially  good  and  showed  no  dimanition  near  the  close  of  the 
term,  which  is  freciuently  the  case  in  Indian  schools. 

The  school  building  is  comparatively  new  and  in  good  repair.  Sanitary  condition 
good.  With  the  erection  of  a  laundry,  authority  ior  which  has  recently  been  granted 
by  the  Department,  every  convenience  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  school  work 
will  be  provided.  The  house  was  built  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  75  pnpils, 
hut  that  number  overcrowds  both  dormitories  and  dining-room  to  a  degree  detrimental 
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*  to  health  and  comfort.*  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  65,  the  largest  nnmber, 
in  my  opinion,  that  can  be  safely  accommodated. 

I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  give  a  similar  report  of  the  Kiowa  school.  In 
the  management  of  the  school  I  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  extraordinary  action  of 
the  late  snfftrintendent  of  Indian  schools,  S.  H.  Albro,  in  reinstating  the  superintend- 
ent of  this  school  after  he  had  been  dismissed  for  drnnkenness  and  disorderly  condactw 
I  felt  this  to  be  an  iignstice  both  to  the  school  and  to  myself,  and  remonstrated  earnestly 
against  it,  but  to  little  parpose  until,  at  the  very  close  of  his  brief  term  of  office,  he  was 
led  to  see  his  mistake  and  to  discharge  the  offender.  The  delay,  however,  was  faial  to 
the  school  and  practically  wrecked  it  for  the  year,  as  the  term  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close  and  numy  of  the  pupils  had  been  withdrawn.  Under  the  management  of  the  pres- 
ent superintendent.  J.  Collins,  I  hope  for  better  things  for  the  coming  year.  Assuming 
charge  of  the  school  in  the  thoroughly  disorganized  and  inharmonious  condition  in  which 
he  found  it,  the  task  of  nducing  it  to  order  was  one  of  no  mean  proportion.  With  a 
ne^  staff  of  employ^  he  will  now  be  given  a  favorable  opportunity  for  demonstrating 
his  capability. 

The  Kiowa  school  building  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Government  that  owns  it  and  the  res- 
ervation upon  which  it  stands.  Extensive  repairs  will  be  necessary  before  it  will  be 
comfortable  for  occupancy  during  the  coming  winter,  and  it  is  a  question  with  me  whether 
it  is  worth  the  money  required  to  make  them.  ^ 

Excellent  health  prevaUed  in  both  schools.  There  were  no  deaths  among  the  pupils, 
except  from  chronic  diseases,  mainly  consumption.  The  school  farms  produced  fine  crops 
of  corn  and  mHlet,  with  abundance  of  garden  vegetables.  The  industrial  work  gener- 
ally was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Comanehes  are  still  clamorous  for  a  school  of  their  own  at  Fort  Sill,  and  I  think 
it  only  right  that  their  request  should  be  granted.  The  distance  they  live  from  the 
agency,  as  well  as  their  tribal  prejudice,  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  the  Kiowa 
school,  which  in  any  case  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  both  tribes. 

We  have  in  prospect  a  number  of  schools  under  the  care  of  various  religions  denomi- 
nations, which  will  be  noted  under  the  head  of  missionaries. 

MISSIONARIES. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  reservation  is  commending  itself  to  religions  denominations 
as  a  hopeful  field  for  missionary  work,  and  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  will  conduce  so 
much  to  the  real  enlightenment  and  true  progress  of  the  various  tribetf  as  the  efforts  that 
are  now  being  put  forth  by  the  missionaries  among  them.  The  work  of  Rev.  J.  J. 
Methvin,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  has  been  in  progress  two  years,  and 
is  beginning  to  show  gratifying  results.  A  neat  building,  comprising  church  and  par- 
sonage, has  recently  been  erected  by  the  mission  board  of  his  church  for  his  use,  and  he 
LH  now  in  receipt  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  among  the  Indians. 

One  year  ago  Rev.  S.  V.  Fait,  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  came  to  this 
agency,  since  which  time  he  has  done  excellent  work,  principally  among  the  white  and 
colored  people  of  the  agency,  who  had  hitherto  been  almost  as  much  neglected  as  the 
Indians.  Messrs.  Fait  and  Methvin  contemplate  the  immediate  organization  of  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  churches  at  the  agency,  thus  affording  church  privileges  to  the 
white  and  colored  employes  and  residents  of  the  place,  and  also  offering  a  church  home 
to  returned  pupils  from  Eastern  schools,  many  of  whom  sadly  need  such  restraint.  Mr. 
Fait's  ultimate  object  is  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  Comanehes  at  Fort  Sill, 
land  for  which  has  been  assigned  him,  and  is  awaiting  the  convenience  of  his  church  to 
begin  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 

A  few  months  ago  the  missionary  force  received  an  important  addition,  in  the  person 
of  Kev.  W.  W.  Carithers,  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  He  came  possessed  of 
abundant  means  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  and  immediately  began  the  erection  of 
a  good  school  building  among  the  Apaches.     He  expects  to  open  a  school  very  soon. 

During  this  summer  Rev.  Mr.  Requi,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Chicago,  has  been  laboring 
as  an  evangelist  among  the  different  tribes.  Several  camp  meetings  have  been  held  in 
which  4he  Indians  manifested  considerable  interest,  by  attendance  and  otherwise. 

The  Wichitas  have  a  regularly  organized  Baptist  church,  of  which  Rev.  G.  W.  Hicks 
is  pastor.  They  have  their  own  church  building,  located  about  2  miles  from  the  agency, 
in  which  they  bold  Weekly  services.  Rev.  Mr.  Hicks  and  wife  are  earnest  workers  and 
have  established  various  societies  for  the  religions  and  social  advancement  of  the  Wichitas . 

Very  recently,  Joshua  H.  Given,  a  full-blood  Kiowa  Indian,  who  has  been  educated  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  is  now  an  ordained  minister  in  that  connection,  has  re- 
turned to  his  people  as  a  missionary.     He  has  great  influence  among  them,  and  I  trus^ 
will  exercise  it  so  that  his  presence  among  them  may  result  in  great  good.     I  learn  tha 
he  will  also  be  furnished  with  sufficient  means  to  at  once  erect  a  school  building,  an  ^ 
that  he  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  school  and  mission  work  among  the  Kiowas. 
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All  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  I  know  to  be  earnest,  consecrated  men,  several  of  * 
whom  have  proven  their  devotion  to  the  caase  of  mission  work  by  relinqoishing  aonsnallj 
attractive  fields  of  labor  for  the  deprivations  incident  to  the  lite  of  a  missionary.  Their 
families  are  with  them,  and  the  social  and  moral  influence  which  they  exert  is  incalcala- 
ble.  All  of  the  lar^r  tribes  now  have  missionaries  among  them,  except  tlie  Gaddoea* 
and  I  trnst  they  will  soon  be  similarly  favored. 

INDIAN    FREIGHTERS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  jost  closed  the  Indians  have  transported  to  this  agency,  from 
Paol's  Valley,  Indian  Territory,  distant  ^5  miles  from  agency,  883,903  pounds  of  fbeight,. 
for  which  they  have  received  the  sum  of  |)6,772.56,  and  during  the  entire  year  there  has 
not  been  a  single  package  lost,  stolen,  or  broken  open,  which  certainly  speaks  well  for 
them.  I  think  as  a  rule  they  make  excellent  freighters,  and  we  have  no  trouble  in  se- 
curing as  many  as  are  needed  for  the  work,  except  in  midwinter,  when  the  roads  are  bad, 
and  their  horses  are  very  poor  at  this  season  from  continued  exposure.  The  Indians  also 
do  a  large  saare  of  freighting  for  the  traders,  and  the  mpney  thus  derived  is  nsnally 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  articles  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  family. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

i 

The  Indian  police  force  at  this  agency  have  at  all  times  faithfully  and  willingly  per- 
formed the  almost  constant  service  demanded  of  them.  The  reservation  being  large 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Greer  County,  Tex., 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  police  be  kept  constantly  in  the  saddle,  to  pre- 
vent the  utter  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the  western  border,  and  also  to  prevent 
trespassing  stock  from  being  grazed  on  the  reserve  and  the  stock  owned  by  the  Indians 
from  being  stolen.  The  men  comprisiug  the  force  at  this  agency  are  honorable,  troth* 
ful,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  faithfully  perform  any  duty  assigned  them.  I  consider 
their  services  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  and  maintenance  of  good 
order  on  the  reservation. 

They  frequently  complain  and  often  quit  the  service  because  their  pay  is  so  small, 
but  when  they  are  encouraged  with  the  belief  that  the  Government  will  yet  see  and 
recognize  the  value  of  their  services  by  p&ying  them  a  better  salary  they  will  continue 
to  famish  their  own  ammunition,  ride  their  own  best  horses,  and  to  death  if  need  be, 
for  the  same  old  price,  viz,  $S  per  mouth. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

At  the  time  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  I  found  established  a  court  of  Indian 
offenses,  consisting  of  three  judges,  which  places  were  filled  by  three  of  the  most  promi- 
nent  chiefs  on'  the  reservation,  viz,  Lone  Wolf,  principal  chief  of  the  Kiowas;  Qnaoah 
Parker,  chief  of  the  Comanches,  and  Towaconie  Jiin,  chief  of  the  Wichita  and  afiiliated 
bands.  Early  in  October  last  Lone  Wolf,  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  his  tribe,  resigned; 
and  I  immediately  appointed  his  brother,  C'haddle-Kaung-Ky,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  I 
find  this  court  of  great  benefit  in  punishing  the  Indians  for  offenses  committed  Their 
decisions  are  generally  fair,  and  always  impartial,  and  are  accepted  with  good  grace  by 
the  Indians.  I  have  in  some  instances,  ic  view  of  ail  the  facts,  felt  oblised  to  reduce 
fines  impo.sed  by  this  court,  for  the  re^kson  that  I  considered  them  excessive.  During 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed  there  has  been  but  little  lawlessness  committed  by  the  ln« 
dians  on  this  reserve,  and  the  offenders  have  all.  when  discovered,  been  speedily  pun- 
ished. While  the  decisions  of  the  court  might,  if  appealed,  be  subject  to  many  re- 
verses, still  I  can  think  of  no  other  way  in  which  as  much  good  can  be  accomplished 
for  the  Indians  for  the  amount  of  money  it  costs  the  Government  to  sustain  this  court. 
The  pay  of  the  judges  is  in  every  sense  inadequate  to  the  services  performed. 

DAN'CIhG. 

I  was  informed  early  in  May  by  the  principal  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Kiowa 
tribe  of  Ind  ans  that  this  was  the  regular  year  for  them  to  celebrate  their  *'medidse 
dance. "  nnd  asked  that  I  secure  for  them  the  consent  of  the  honorable  Commimionerof 
Indians  Affairs  for  the  same.  Alter  makinfc  diligeutinqniry  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  dance  \%  as  celebrated,  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  it  was  both  demoralizing  and  de- 
grading .'ind  that  it  should  not  be  pertiiitted.  I  at  once  made  these  facts  known  to  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  asked  that  I  be  instructed  to  prevent  the 
oonsumraationof  thesame.    I  was  advised  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  it,  and  ifnec- 
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eeaarj  to  call  on  the  military  for  aid  to  enforce  the  order.  On  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion I  at  once  communicated  the /act  to  the  Indians,  but  coald  not  get  them  to  promise 
to  abandon  it.  I  informed  them  that  qn  the  slightest  intimation  that  any  preparation 
was  being  made  for  the  celebration  of  this  dance  I  would  be  compelled  to  call  on  the 
military  and  cause  the  arrest  of  every  Indian  who  expressed  a  determination  to  partici- 
pate in  the  same.  Many  of  the  young  men,  belonging  to  the  worst  element,  privately 
declared  their  intention  of  holding  the  dance,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  in  that 
direction.  .  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  I  will  be  able  to  prevent  it  without  the  aid  of  the 
troops. 

I  especially  desire  that  it  shall  terminate  in  this  manner,  as  I  have  not  yet  been  compelled 
to  call  on  the  military  to  enforce  my  orders,  or«for  any  assistance,  and  hope  I  may  not 
be  obliged  to  do  so  in  this  case,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  agent 
makes  a  great  mistake  when  be  calls  troops  to  his  agency  unless  an  urgent  necessity^ 
with  threatened  danger,  demands  it. 

WHISKY  DBINKINO   AND  GAMBLING. 

Of  the  first  evil  I  can  truthfully  say  it  is  as  thoroughly  eradicated,  both  from  this 
agency  and  reservation,  and  not  only  from  among  the  Indians  bat  also  the  employes, 
as  it  is  poasible  tor  such  a  thing  to  be.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  at  this  agency, 
in  the  Government  service,  that  would  take  a  drink  of  any  intoxicant  if  the  oppor- 
tunity was  presented.  I  regard  intemperance  as  the  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  man, 
white  or  red,  and  dread  to  see  the  day  when  white  men  will  be  allowed  to  handle  and 
drink  it  with  impunity,  as  has  been  the  case  in  years  past  at  this  agency. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  report  of  my  prede- 
cessor, Special  Agent  E.  £.  White,  on  woqui,  or  mescal  (page  98,  Report  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  1888).  The  use  of  this  fruit  as  a  stimulant  is  alarmingly  on 
the  increase  among  the  Indians,  and  unless  some  step  is  taken  in  the  near  future  to 
prevent  this  trafiic  it  will  not  only  retard  their  progress  for  many  years,  but  finally 
make  slaves  and  kill  them  with  the  same  certainty  that  the  morphine,  opium,  or 
alcohol  habit  kills  the  white  man.  The  traders  on  this  reservation  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  them  this  article,  but  they  procure  it  from  men  acioss  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River, 
who  are  merchants  and  traders  in  Greer  County,  Tex. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  gambling  has  been  obliterated  among  the 
Indians.  I  have  finally  suppressed  it  around  the  agency,  but  f  well  know  that  at  their 
homes  and  in  the  secluded  tepee  it  is  still  indulged  in  by  many  of  them  The  police 
are  instructed,  whenever  they  find  a  game  in  progress  to  take  charge  of  the  cards  and 
all  money  in  siccht,  and  bring  it  to  the  office,  and  this  order  has  driven  it  from  the  sight 
of  the  agency;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  evil  has  only  been  restrained  and  not  by  any 
means  blotted  out.  The  Indians  say  that  gambling  and  the  value  of  cards  has  been 
taught  them  by  their  white  friends,  and  they  can't  understand  why  the  authorities  will 
allow  one  man  to  teach  them  to  do  a  thing  and  then  send  another  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  it. 

EMPLOYES. 

I  shall  always  retain  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  the  present  force  of  agency*  em- 
ploy^ I  arrived  here  ten  months  ago,  a  perfect  and  entire  stranger  to  a  majority  of 
them,  and  I  am  glad  to  testify  that  they  have  collectively  and  individually  performed 
their  duties  like  noble  men  and  women,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  the  service 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Indian.  I  commend  them  to  him  who  shall  take  my  place 
at  this  agency  as  being  worthy  of  his  full  confidence,  respect,  love,  and  esteem,  and  w^ill 
vouch  that  every  one  of  them  will  be  in  line  and  sober  when  duty  calls  them  to  their 
work. 

BUILDINGS. 

When  I  arrived  here  I  found  that  the  agency  stock,  consisting  of  mules,  horses,  and 
cattle,  were  being  fed  on  the  ground  in  a  pasture,  and  that  there  was  absolutely  noother 
provision  for  their  care  or  protection.  During  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  |390  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, '* beside  the  use  of  the  saw-mill  and  agency  force,''  I  have  erected  a  splendid 
bam  40  by  100  feet,  14  feet  high,  in  which  we  have  room  for  22  head  of  horses, 
2  buggies,  cribs  for  1,500  bushels  of  com  and  room  for  50  tons  of  hay,  besides  a  nice 
harness  room  and  office.  This  bam  is  worth  at  least  $1,800,  and  it  would  cost  that 
amount  to  constract  it  in  any  of  the  Western  States. 

It  ia  a  fact  well  known  to  the  DepArtment  that  there  is  not  a  single  hou^e  at  this 
agency,  except  the  agent's  dwelling,  that  is*tenantable  or  habitable  for  an  employ^  to 
live  in,  and  I  feel  that  if  the  true  situation  was  undentood  and  appreciated  that  the  De- 
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partment  would  feel  disgraced  to  longer  neglect  the  matter.  I  was  instrncted  in  De- 
cember last  to  prepare  and  forward  estimates  for  ten  cottages,  which  was  promptly  done. 
I  was  told  in  February  that  the  funds  available  for  that  purpose  ^'for  the  fiscal  year 
1889"  were  exhausted,  but  that  the  Department  realized  the  necessity  and  jnatioe  of 
this  long-continued  complaint  from  this  agency,  and  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  the  agent  would  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  erecting  them. 
The  time  promi^d  has  come  and  gone,  and  although  I  have  written  two  letters  abont 
the  matter  since  that  time,  I  have  received  no  reply,  and  I  suppose  the  matter  will  be 
allowed  to  rest  until  some  other  agent,  believing  in  the  promise,  '*  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive,"  takes  it  up;  but  I  fear  he  will  never  get  nearer  the  honses  than  his  carpenter's 
estimate. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  making  oommend- 
able  progress  towards  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  and  if  their  affairs  are  properly  ad> 
ministered  for  the  next  few  years,  I  think  they  will  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  the  Govern- 
ment.  They  oppose  to  a  man  the  allotment  of  their  land  in  severalty,  claiming  tbey 
are  not  yet  ready  for  the  change,  and  I  am  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  these  people  should  be  forced  to  accept  this  measnre.  They  re- 
alize that  it  must  come,  and  that  soon,  and  are  preparing  for  the  change.  I  woold 
recommend  that  at  least  1,500  acres  of  land  be  broken  for  these  Indians  in  the  early 
spring,  for  the  reason  that  their  pony  teams  are  too  small  and  light  for  the  work,  and 
many  of  them  have  become  discouraged  about  farming,  as  they  have  been  unable  to  se^ 
cure  any  help  from  the  Government  in  this  direction  for  two  years  past.  I  would  further 
recommend  that  seed  be  furnished  them  in  time  for  spring  planting,  if  they  have  to  be 
purchased  in  the  fall  before,  as  the  delay  in  getting  them  this  year  was  exceedingly  dis- 
couras^ing  to  them. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  especially  tender  my  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude  to 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  officials,  and  my  superiors  in  office,  for  the  universal  oonrtesy 
and  the  many  acts  of  kindness  extended  me  during  my  brief  sojourn  as  your  representa- 
tive at  the  agency.  I  feel  under  lasting  and  special  obligations  to  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  sustaining  me  in  the  various  and  often  trying 
details  of  properly  conducting  an  Indian  agency. 

With  perfect  respect,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  D.  Myers, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPOiiT  OF  OSAGE  AGENCY.     : 

OsAOE  Agency.  October  dl^  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  6f  this  agency: 

Having  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  the  20th  day  of  May,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  Indians,  rather  than  to  the  progress  of  the  year. 

The  reservation  is  situated  south  of  the  State  qf  Kansas,  west  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  east  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  land  is  hilly,  almost  mountainous,  about  one- 
quarter  of  it  being  covered  with  scattering  post-oak  and  *'  black  jack  "  timber.  The 
valleys  generally  have  good  soil,  and  some  lair  timber  along  the  water-courses.  The  up- 
lands produce  good  grass,  but  will  rarely  mature  a  crop  when  planted,  owing  to  the  prev- 
alence of  the  hot  winds  in  the  summer  season.  The  Grovemment  field-notes,  when  the 
survey  was  made,  placed  the  tillable  land  at  not  exceeding  20  per  cent.,  and  having 
traveled  over  the  reservation  many  times,  I  believe  the  estimate  full  large. 

This  reservation  was  once  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  strip,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Osages  from  the  Cherokees  at  70  cents  per  acre.  The  Osages  having  left  their  homes  in 
Kansas,  and  moved  on  to  these  lands,  claim  to  have  purchased  this  reservation  for  a 
home,  and  hope  to  hold  it  as  such.  All  of  them  have  locations  picked  out  for  a  home, 
and  many  of  them  have  erected  substantial  improvements.  Some  have  selected  a  num- 
ber of  claims  in  a  neighborhood  with  the  intention  of  locating  their  children  about 
them.  It  is  difficult  now  to  secure  a  claim  of  any  value  without  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  some  other  citizen. 

This  country  is  largely  a  grazing  one,  and  must  continue  so  for  all  time.  While  the 
Indians  are  averse  to  taking  their  lands  in  severalty,  yet  they  have  a  pride  in  building 
up  good  homes  for  themselves,  and  a  number  of  them  have  got  orchards  started. 
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The  presence  of  namerous  vagabond  white  people  on  the  reservation  is  a  detriment  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  Many  of  them  prove  to  be  gamblers  or  whisky-peddlers,  who 
sncceed  in  evading  the  officers  until  an  opportunity  offers  itself  for  them  to  steal  a  horse 
or  rob  an  Indian;  and  from  all  I  can  Icam  this  class  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
few  years.  More  stringent  measures  should  be  used  to  rid  the  Indian  country  of  this 
class,  and  to  control  those  who  come  in  here  as  farmers  and  laborers. . 

The  Indian,  like  too  many  of  his  white  neighbors,  will  drink  when  he  can  get  it;  but 
there  would  be  little  trouble  to  check  this  evil  if  it  were  easier  to  prevent  its  introduc- 
tion or  to  punish  the  offenders.  There  should  be  more  stringent  laws  for  the  prohibition 
of  this  traffic,  and  a  more  efficient  police  system  inaugurated  than  is  possible  under  ex- 
isting provisions. 

The  health  of  the  full-blood  Indians  is  apparently  good,  yet  year  by  year  their  num- 
bers decrease,  the  mortality  being  largely  among  the  children.  I  believe  the  death-rate 
could  be  materially  lessened  with  proper  medical  attendance.  It  would  require,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  number  of  physicians  to  iflsure  to  the  Indian  frequent  visits  to  his 
home;  and  these  physicians  should  be  willing  to  lay  aside  ** professional  etiquette"  and 
seek  out  the  sick  and  administer  to  their  wants,  rather  than  sit  in  their  office  and  wait 
for  **calls." 

Much  has  been  written  and  published  the  past  year  about  the  profligacy  of  the  Osages. 
Having  known  them  for  many  years,  and  having  a  personal  acquaintance  with  every 
member  of  the  tribe,  I  believe  they  are  as  frugal  as  the  average  white  man  would  be 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  they  are  far  more  easily  controlled,  and  submit  more 
cheerfully  to  the  laws  that  govern  them  than  any  other  community  of  my  acquaintance. 
Could  the  Government  but  protect  them  successfully  from  the  evil  consequent  upon 
too  close  contact  with  degraded  whites  their  prosperity  would  greatly  increase. 

In  religion  the  full-bloods  nearly  all  cling  to  a  creed  of  their  own,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  summer  months  is  taken  up  by  many  of  them  in  the  observance  of  their  form  of 
worship,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Osages,  none  of  the  surrounding  tribes  joining  with 
them.  They  are  very  devout  and  earnest,  and  will  make  any  sacrifice  demanded  of 
them  to  obtain  preferment  in  their  ''church"  and  learn  new  religious  forms.  Tbe 
mixed-bloods  are  divided,  some  adhering  to  the  Catholic  and  some  to  the  Protestant 
faith. 

Although  I  have  not  been  at  the  agency  long,  I  find  the  same  perplexities  and  anxi- 
eties that  surrounded  the  service  when  I  left  it  in  1885— seasoned,  however,  with  the 
same  hopes  and  desires  for  the  improvement  of  this  remnant  of  a  race  that  is  fast  fading 
away.  I  trust  that  a  kind  Providence  may  so  temper  the  dispositions  of  those  who  have 
to  do  with  these  Indians  that  the  pleasure  of  doing  them  good  will  largely  direct  their 
motives,  thus  appealing  to  the  better  nature  of  a  people  anxious  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. 

Respectfully, 

L.  J.  Miles, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  PONCA.  PAWNEE,  OTOE,  AND  OAKLAND  AGENCY. 

PoNCA,  Pawnes,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency, 

Fonca,  Ind.  T.,  September  2,1889. 

Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report  from  thia 
agency. 

The  fourth  annual  report  will  be  looked  upon  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  agency  as  something  wonderful,  no  other  agent  having  written  more  than 
two.  This  statement  coming  from  me,  at  first  glance,  appears  to  be  reeking  with  bigotry 
and  conceit,  but  when  I  attempttoexplainsomeof  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  an  Indian 
agent  from  my  standpoint  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  it  tries  the  nerves,  patience,  and 
pride  of  one  to  hold  the  position,  and  often  he  goes  reeling  through  the  duties  imposed 
with  wounded  pride  and  shattered  nerves,  caused  by  some  not-to-be-avoided  obstacle, 
while  upon  the  other  hand  he  is  being  strangled  to  death  by  necessary  **red  tape"  or 
'* criminal  propositions." 

Before  taking  upon  himself  the  cares  of  an  Indian  agency  the  deluded  applicant  has 
heard  much  of  the  prodigious  might  and  the  feats  performed  by  Indian  agents;  but  you 
can  not  approximate  his  surprise,  when,  having  assumed  the  charge  of  his  office,  he  is 
made  to  realize  that  an  Indian  agent  and  a  thief  are  synonymous.  Do  not  become 
shocked,  sir,  or  mortified  because  you  have  the  general  supervision  of  this  branch  of  the 
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public  service :  for.  while  this  statement  sonnds  rough  and  coarse,  none  save  an  aninitiated 
'* tenderfoot''  will  doubt  this  harsh  &ct;  and  the  same  applies  to  those  who  have  been 
reared  under  the  very  droppings  of  the  sanctuary  and  who  are  taughtthe  moral  grandeur 
of  independent  integrity  to  be  the  snblimest  thing  in  nature,  before  which  the  displays 
of  magnificent  and  imi)osing  splendor  are  perishable.  ' 

These  criminal  propositions  to  which  I  have  referred  are  the  overtures  made  to  the 
new-fledged  agent  and  which  he  has  been  taught  to  avoid  from  the  gentle  lullabies  of 
his  mother  to  the  tender  expostulations  and  stem  realities  of  his  father's  strap.  Be 
faithful,  be  honest,  be  true !  Faithful  to  duty,  honest  in  trusts  imposed,  and  true  to 
country  and  God  !  Hut  to  explain:  Shortly  alter  a  newly  appointed  agent  arrives  at 
his  post  and  has  attempted  to  take  in  the  situation  and  know  the  wants  of  his  doKkv 
wards  he  learns  that  they  are  needing  horses,  stock,  cattle,  etc.  He  advises  yonr  office 
and  asks  that  they  be  furnished;  he  is  directed  to  advertise  and  contract  lor  them  in  the 
usual  way.  He  does  so,  and  calls  for  as  many  young  and  serviceable  horses  without  blem- 
ishes,  etc.,  as  have  been  authorized,  and  vuiits  forbids.  "'  Then  comes  the  tug  ot*  war/' 
In  a  few  days  a  wordy  8tranger  puts  in  an  appearance,  tells  long  stories, and  remarks  upoo 
the  time  he  has  spent  out  West  and  the  agents  he  has  met — '^all  good  fellows.'*  Very 
soon  he  makes  a  casual  remark  about  the  horses  advertised  for.  He's  a  ""  horse  man/' 
has  furnished  many  under  contract.  P'inally,  in  a  quiet,  smothered,  criminal  tone  he 
asks,  "How  much  will  be  your  percent,  on  these  horses,  upon  a  close  calcnlation  ^" 
His  guilty  looks  betray  his  meaning;  fierce  and  impetuous  adjectives,  heavy  and  armed 
verbs  and  sturdy  substantives  follow,  and  the  **  horse  man"  leaves,  a  sadder  bat  wiser 
man. 

Again,  a  party  who  desires  a  position  in  the  service  calls.  ''This  is  an  honorable, 
honest  gentleman,  and  would  make  a  faithful,  efficient,  and  useful  employ 6;  he  deserves 
the  confidenoe  of  any  Indian  agent. ' '  This  is  gathered  from  a  voluminous  supply  of  rec- 
ommendations which  the  applicant  is  armed  with.  If  told  that'there  are  no  vacancies, 
and  if,  under  the  cloak  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  agent  is  '*sorry  for  this,"  then  the  ap- 
plicant takes  new  life,  and  agrees  to  "make  it  interesting,"  to  the  amount  of  $200,  to 
create  a  vacancy  for  him.  Another  thrust  at  the  agent's  honor,  yet  the  earnest  appli- 
cant looks  surprised  and  blushes  when  the  agent  takes  his  foot  from  the  rear  of  his 
anatomical  structure — neither  does  he  smile  nor  linger. 

Below  is  su(>mitted  a  copy  of  a  letter,  the  character  of  some  received  by  Indian  agents: 


Mr.  E.  C.  OsBORNK, 

United  Slate*  Indian  Agent: 

Dear  Sib:  I  take  this  op|>ortunity  to  address  you  a  few  lines  in  reg^ard  to  business.  In  the  fint 
place,  is  there  a  vacancy  of  school  superintendent  at  the  Pawnee  Agrency  [he  knew  there  was];  if 
BO,  have  you  the  appointing  of -the  same  [he  knew  I  had]?    I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 

that  line,  aa  I  onoe  had  tlie  superinleudency  of  tlie  manual-labor  school  at , .  and 

can  manatee  that  business.  If  you  have  the  appointing  I  can  malce  it  9200  to  your  aid- 
yantaKO  by  sivlnf;  me  the  appointment.    I  can  give  you  the  best  of  references,  but  at  present 

would  only  refer  you  to .    If  you  have  made  the  appointment,  you  can  give  me 

the  appointment  of  miller,  as  I  am  a  practical  mill-man  and  mechanic,  having:  been  a  contractor 
and  builder  for  a  lon^;  time,  ('ould  make  it  at  least  9100  to  your  advantage  to  give  me  the  place; 
and  if  these  places  are  filled,  I  understand  that  there  is  to  be  quite  a  job  of  building  to  let  at  the  Pawnee 
Agency.  If  you  can  secure  the  contract  for  me,  or  inform  me  how  I  can  obtain  it,  I  will  make  it 
worth  your  time  to  do  so,  as  there  is  no  work  that  I  know  of  going  to  be  done  in  this  p«rt  of  the 
country,  and  times  are  very  close.  Please  give  me  all  the  information  you  can  in  regard  to  this 
business.  I  am  just  now  finishing  a  large  church  at , .  I  also  put  up  those  ageftey  build- 
ings at .    Any  reference  as  regards  character,  ability,  etc,  I  refer  yeu  to . 

. , .    I  also  refer  you  to  the  Rev. .    I  can  give  you  the  best 

of  reference  as  to  character  and  ability. 

Yours,  truly,  

I  have  allowed  myself  to  drift  from  what  you  asked  m  yoor  circular  letter  dated  Jaly 
1,  1B89,  and  have  been  attempting  to  give  yon  the  trials  and  troubles  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  life  of  an  Indian  agent  rather  than  a  report  as  to  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  Indians  themselves.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  write  something  of  them 
touching  their  favorable  advancement,  but  I  fear  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  rut,  for  that 
which  was  said  of  them  in  the  reports  of  1861,  which  I  have  before  me,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions  must  be  said  of  them  now,  and  until  they  can  be  compelled  to  accept  their 
land  in  severalty,  thus  throwing  upon  each  Indian  his  successor  failure,  his  life  or  death, 
there  will  always  be  an  Indian  service  and  an  Indian  problem,  while  he,  poor  fellow. 
will  stand  idly  about  ever  ready  to  draw  his  treaty  money  and  annuities,  whi<^  have 
made  persistent  beggars  of  them  all. 

MABBIAQE. 

The  marital  relation  is  in  a  grievous  state,  and  the  only  serioos  trouble  had  since  my 
charge  resulted  from  this.  They  think  lightly  of  chauj^ng  wives  (if  such  a  hallowed 
name  can  apply),  with  the  changes  of  the  **  inconstant  moon/'  should  any  of  them  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  one  or  two  that  they  may  and  are  liable  to  have. 
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The  fact  having  been  formally  announced,  these  divorces  take  place  publicly,  and 
when  they  are  feathered  at  their  dances.  When  all  are  assembled  the  discontented  war- 
rior strikes  a  dram  used  by  the  revelers,  gives  away  a  pony,  and  then  in  a  short,  bom- 
bastic speech  he  stigmatizes  his  wife  by  giving  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  other 
braves,  while  they  look  upon  him  enviously  and  consider  that  he  has  performed  an  act 
bt'  bravery  in  this  desertion.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  ultimo  these  ceremonies  took 
place  on  Ponca  Reservation,  when  a  young  student  from  Haskell  Institute,  on  a  shgrt 
Tacation,  met  his  death.  The  forsaken  wife,  Ciomes-at-Rain,  urged  on,  threateningly, 
by  her  demon  of  a  mother  and  the  terror  of  the  tribe.  Traveling  Sun,  sprang  through 
«  window  of  the  dance  house,  near  which  sat  her  husband,  who  had  just  torn  her  from 
him,  and  before  she  could  be  checked  had  stabbed  him  to  death.  Ckimes-at-Kain  is  now 
in  prison  to  await  her  trial,  and  I  fear  will  have  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
prison  walls  for  this  act,  while  she  has  the  deepest  sympathy  of  all  who  love  the  sanctity 
of  the  conjugal  vows.  This  is  a  sickening  condition  for  a  tribe  whose  treaties  date  back 
to  1617.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  another  such  murder  should  not  be  repeated  unless 
it  can  be  checked  by  some  law  governing  these  relations  among  the  Indians. 

This  agency  embraces  four  beautiful  and  healthful  reservations  of  604,738  acres,  which 
Are  distributed  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Ponca —  101,894 

Pawnee 283,020 

Otoe  and  Missouria _ 129,113 

OakUnd- __ _ __.     90,711 

Total... 604,738 

The  Ponca  Reservation  is  situated  30  miles  south  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  Its  soil  is 
excellent  and  well  watered.  Otoe  Reservation  is  situated  jast  south  of  Ponca  Reserve, 
which  Oakland  joins  on  the  west;  these  reservations  like  it  have  productive  soil  and  are 
well  watered.  Pawnee  Reservation  lies  just  south  of  Otoe  Reserve,  and,  while  it  is  better 
watered,  is  much  more  broken  and  not  so  productive,  except  along  the  creeks  and 
rivers. 

The  Poncas,  Pawnees,  and  Otoes  all  purchased  their  lands  from  the  Government  un- 
der its  treaty  with  the  Cherokees.  The  Tonkawas  by  Executive  order  occupy  the  Oak- 
land Reservation,  formerly  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Nez  Perc6s,  who  were  returned 
to  their  old  homes  in  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories. 

The  census  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency  just  taken  shows: 


Tribes. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Ponoas „ , 

252 

396 

163 

33 

281 

455 

157 

43 

538 

Pawnees .« 

851 

Otoes 

320 

Tonkawas „ 

76 

Total 

844 

986 

1,780 

AGENCY  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Much  has  been  done  nnder  this  head  during  the  fiscal  year.  There  have  been  built 
3  school  bams,  1  kitchen  and  bakery,  1  commissary  and  hospital,  1  laundry,  1  school- 
house,  5  employes'  cottages,  2  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  combined.  These  build- 
ings were  erected  at  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agencies.  They  stand  for  themselves  to 
show  the  character  of  the  work,  and  I  am  proud  of  them. 


PONCAS. 


In  my  first  annual  report  I  expressed  the  hope,  in  my  enthusiasm,  to  better  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  these  Indians  from  what  I  then  found  them.  I  find  from  four  years 
of  experience,  not  lightly  taken,  that  to  substitute  the  ways  of  the  white  man  for  the 
ways  of  the  Indian  can  not  be  achieved  short  of  a  prolonged,  very  painstaking,  and 
very  patient  work.  Small  faith  in  the  advice  or  counsel  of  the  white  man  remains  with 
the  Indian  character  of  to-day. 

There  is  still  no  tendency  among  the  Poncas  towards  accepting  the  provisions  of  the 
severalty  act.  The  chiefs  comprise  the  most  cogent  ai}d  effectual  check  to  this  policy, 
and  they  direct  this  Course  to  their  people  with  the  crafty  hope  of  continuing  the  tribal 
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and  semi-Bayage  conditipii,  which  they  tmst  will  keep  anlooaed  the  public  coffers  in  the- 
fhtnre  as  it  has  in  the  past.  They  and  their  followers  have  already  begun,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  early  change  in  agents,  to  counsel  among  themselves  at  their  feasts  and  dances- 
with  a  view  to  breaking  down  the  barrier  placed  in  tljeir  front  wherein  the  advanced 
element  of  the  tribe  show  a  more  determined  effort  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions  in;^ 
accomplishing  an  object  at  the  hands  of  the  agent  rather  than  through  the  influence  (?)' 
of  i^eir  chiefs  who  expect  to  be  remembered  for  it. 

PAWNEES, 

This  tribe  has  a  few  progressive  men,  who  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  induce  the 
tribe  to  accept  their  lands  in  severalty.     They  meet  with  strong  opposition,  however, 
both  with  their  own  people  and  from  abroad  through  a  few  self-elected,  philanthropia 
cranks,  who  really  imagine,  I  believe,  that  they  are  expending  their  loving- kindness 
through  the  right  channel  when  they  advise  the  Indian  to  oppose  this  law. 

The  Pawnees  removed  to  their  present  reservation  in  1876,  when  they  numbered  2,026. 
There  has  been  a  yearly  decimation,  and  now  they  number  only  851,  being  a  loss  of  1,375- 
in  thirteen  years.     This  fearful  loss  is  largely  due  to  the  existence  of  constitutional  dis* 
eases,  while  the  incorrigible  medicine  man  adds  his  list  to  the  death-roll. 

OTOES. 

The  Otoes  have  better  health  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  under  my  charge,  being  free 
from  the  poisons  of  constitutional  diseases.  They  have  done  very  good  work  this  sea- 
son, considering  the  fact  that  they  have  been  for  years  the  subjects  of  a  weekly  issue  of 
subsistence.  They  have  been  induced  to  surrender  this  issue,  and  I  hope  for  a  better 
showing  as  a  result. 

The  children  of  this  tribe  are  especially  good  subjects  for  education,  and  should  be 
given  a  choice  chance.  There  has  just  been  erected  an  excellent  school  building  here. 
These  buildings  now  are  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  100  pupils,  and  with  l^e 
present  corps  of  employes  you  may  look  for  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  service. 

TONKAWAS. 

The  last  census  shows  76  of  these  Indians  to  be  living.  There  are  only  19  men. 
Women  and  children  complete  the  list,  with  24  dependent  old  women  over  45  years  of 
age,  while  7  of  the  19  men  are  over  50  years  of  age.  These  Indians  still  draw  their 
weekly  rations,  being  the  only  tribe  under  my  jurisdiction  who  get  their  subsistence 
from  the  commissary,  the  other  tribes  having  been  encouraged  to  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

Thirteen  mares  were  issued  this  tribe  daring  the  year,  and  with  them  the  Indiana 
have  done  good  work  for  themselves. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  the  agency,  one  each  at  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  have  been  kept  filled 
to  the  capacity  of  the  several  school  buildings,  while  the  attendance  has  been  less  com- 
pulsory, it  being  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  the  police  to  be  called  into  requisition  and 
sent  after  the  runaways.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  from  the  state  of  affairs 
when  I  first  took  charge.  This  is  particularly  so  at  Ponca,  where  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  schools  is  more  sadly  needed  by  the  tribe  than  any  of  the  others  of  this 
agency.  I  can  not  call  to  mind  ten  Ponca  Indians  who  will  talk,  and  those  who  do  are 
men;  not  one  single  woman  have  I  ever  heard  utter  a  word  of  English. 

None  of  the  tribes,  as  a  rule,  will  make  their  wants  known  Stive  through  an  inter- 
preter, except  the  Tonka  was,  who  struggle  through  their  '*  talks,"  while  the  same  is 
burdensome  alike  to  the  listener  and  themselves. 

I  submit  herewith  school  reports,  as  per  your  request  in  circular  letter  dated  August 
10,  1889. 

I  hope  that  my  successor  may  meet  with  favorable  winds  in  his  administration  of  the 
affiiirs  of  this  agency,  where  I  have  expended  earnest  efforts  to  improve 

The  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  cloudn  and  hears  Him  in  the  wind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.   C.   OSBOENE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  OoMMissioxBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QUAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  August  20,  1889. 

Sib:  Complying  with  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  fourth  and  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  aflfairs  at  this  agency.  The  conditions  and  surroundings  are  so  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  past  that  I  feel  it  is  unneceteary  for  me  to  repeat  and  rewrite  what 
has  been  stated  in  former  reports. 

POPULATION. 


The  census  Just  taken  shows  a  population  as  follows: 


Tribe?. 

Number. 

Increase. 

Wefft^^m  Mif^miff .. 

" 

65 
255 

82 
116 
149 

88 
115 
279 

SenecAB - 

7 

RhAwnees 

Qaapaws .• 

11 

PeoriAs 

1 

Modooii 

Ottawas 

2 

Wyandottes -  - -- -  - 

Total 

1,149 

21 

Deorease :  Shawn< 

)eB  .. 
over 

. 

2 

last 

year... 

Net  Increase 

19 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  carried  on  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Meth- 
•odists,  and  the  Baptists.  Rev.  John  &i.  Watson,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  and  Rev. 
John  M.  Hall  represent  the  Society  of  Friends;  Rev.  Mr.  Tipton  represents  the  Meth- 
-odists,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  the  Baptists.  The  labors  of  these  missionaries  have 
tended  to  elevate  the  standard  of  morals,  and  the  Indians  in  general  seem  to  be  taking 
«  deeper  interest  in  church  matters  than  in  the  past. 

LAND  IN  SEVEBALTT. 

Spencer  Hartwig,  special  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  has  been  here  some  time  allotting  to  the 
Peorias  and  Miamis.  The  Miami  allotment  is  nearly  completed,  and  a  number  of  the 
Peorias  have  already  received  their  land.  The  Indians  in  general  at  this  agency  are  al* 
tnoet  a  unit  in  the  matter  of  accel(>ting  their  lands  in  allotment  They  already  evince 
a  greater  interest  in  their  lands  directly  they  are  allotted.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  bet- 
-ter  class  of  improvements  being  made  thereon. 


ANNUITY  PAYMENTS. 


Annuity  payments  are  made  to  the  Senecas,  Peorias,  and  Shawnees  only, 
^ocs  are  the  only  tribe  that  receives  an  annuity  issue  of  goods. 


The  Mo 


MODOCS. 

The  Modocs  are  a  thrifty  people;  they  are  doing  better  every  year.  Many  of  them 
are  anxious  for  their  land  in  severalty.  The  standard  of  morals  and  sobriety  is  improv- 
ing with  each  recurring  year.  They  need  about  ten  new  houses  built  for  them  this  fall, 
•nd  there  should  be  purchased  for  them  ten  span  of  good  brood  mares  with  which  to 
begin  next  year's  work. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  six  privates.    They  are  all  trusty  men 
.and  take  a  pleasure  in  their  work. 

FARMING. 

It  might  be  stated  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  all  farmers  and  stock-raiseis. 
They  make  their  living  at  thiew    And  as  the  area  under  cultivation  increases  we  may 
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reasonably  hope  for  a  greater  aoDaal  rain-fall.  Thidwill  make  this  section  an  excellent 
farminfc  country.  The  principal  crop  raised  is  corn;  oats  and  wheat  are  raised  by  only 
a  few.  Large  qnan titles  of  hay  are  cut  and  sold,  from  which  the  Indians  realize  a  very^ 
good  revenue. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  boarding  and  three  day  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency. 
For  reports  of  the  Seneca,  etc,  and  Quapaw  boarding-schools  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
reports  of  the  superintendents  accompanying  this. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Peoria  day  school  has  been  closed  the  past  year,  bat  we  hope  to  reopen  it  this- 
fall. 

The  Modoc  day  school  has  been  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  a  very  good  attendance. 

The  Miami  day  school  has  been  kept  open  most  of  the  year,  but  there  are  dissensions- 
in  the  tribe  and  one  party  is  trying  to  wreak  its  spite  on  the  other  party  by  underti^ing 
4o  stop  the  school.  The  families  on  the  Miami  Reservation  are  too  widely  scattered  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  school  location  to  be  convenient  for  all.  The  present  one  ia 
within  one  and  one-quarter  miles  of  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  children  of  school 
age  on  the  reservation.  But  a  project  has  been  started  by  one  faction  to  erect  two  new 
sdiool-houses,  one  of  which  will  be  convenient  for  three  and  the  other  for  four  chil- 
dren. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Indians  are  every  year  realizing  the  fact  more  clearly  that  they  must  educate 
their  children.  Four  years  ago  an  idea  prevailed  amongst  them  that  they  were  very 
magnanimous  toward  the  agent  and  school  employes  when  they  brought  their  childre]> 
into  school.  But  the  times  have  changed,  and  we  now  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  tho 
schools  as  full  of  pupils  as  can  eraily  be  accommodated. 

QUAPAWS. 

The  Quapaws  have  shown  decided  signs  of  improvement  during  the  year  just  ended. 
I  attribute  this  largely  to  the  recent  adoptions  by  the  Department  of  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious people  amongst  them,  some  of  whom  have  erected  good  residences  and  out-build- 
ings and  inclosed  good-sized  farms  with  substantial  wire  fences,  and  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  fiurming.  This  has  emulated  the  rest  of  the  tribe  and  we  already  see  its 
good  effect.  In  this  connection  I  would  state  that,  notwithstanding  my  former  objections 
to  adoptions  by  the  Quapaws,  which  may  be  seen  in  my  various  reports  thereon,  I  have 
become  satisfied  that  adoptions  by  the  Quapaws  of  Indians  of  industrious  habits  and 
who  are  moral,  temperate,  and  honest,  and  not  of  a  turbulent  character,  are  beneficial  Uy 
the  tribe.  * 

WHISKY  AND  CRIME. 

Whisky  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand.  I  should  have  very  little  crime  to  report  if 
whisky  could  not  be  obtained.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  brought 
into  this  reservation,  and  in  the  mn^jority  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  ofiTendin^ 
parties.  The  whisky  is  obtained  in  the  neighboring  towns  on  the  borders  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas. 

EMPLOYES. 

My  present  force  of  employ^  I  am  proud  of.  Some  of  them  I  found  in  the  service 
when  I  took  charge,  four  years  ago.  One  or  two  I  leave  in  the  positions  in  which  I 
found  them.  In  view  of  the  disunion  unhappily  existing  at  some  agencies — and  so  &tal 
to  the  good  of  the  service — it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  the  different  mem-> 
bers  here  have  worked  smoothly  and  consequently  efficiently  together. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conrlaslon,  I  shall  never  regret  that  four  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the 
novel  and  perplexing  position  of  an  Indian  agent.    I  hand  over  to  my  successor  my 
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agency y  employes,  and  Indians  with  the  hope  that  he  may  he  ahle  to  receive  therefrom 
more  of  the  sweets  and  less  of  the  bitter  draughts  than  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  To  the 
Indian  Office  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  the  uniform  courtesy  slown  me  during  my 
four  years'  service  as  an  Indian  agent. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  V.  Summers, 
United  States  Indian  Ayent. 
The  CoMMissioNKK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

Augusts,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1889,  being  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report. 

This  agency  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  South  Canadian 
River  being  the  southern  boundary,  the  Cimarron  the  northern,  Oklahoma  the  western, 
and  the  Creek  and  Seminble  Nations  the  eastern,  comprising  1,476,000  acres,  the  Deep 
Fork  and  North  Fork  Canadian  Rivers  running  through  from  west  to  east,  the  former 
about  30  miles  south  of  the  Cimarron  and  the  latter  30  miles  north  of  the  Canadian 
River.  These  streams  and  their  tributaries  afford  abundance  of  good  stock  water.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  the  land  of  this  agency  is  first-class  agricultural  land,  15  per  cent,  second- 
class,  and  the  balance  may  be  classed  as  grazing  land,  about  35  per  cent,  of  which  la 
covered  with  black-jack  and  post-oak  timber. 

The  Indian  tribes  attached  to  this  agency  are  Sac  and  Fox,  lowas,  Mexican  Kicka« 
pooe.  Absentee  Shawnees,  and  Citizen  Band  Pottawatomies.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
purchased  their  lands  (476,000  acres)  of  the  Creeks  in  1869.  The  lowas  and  Mexican 
Kickapoos  occupy  lands  set  aside  by  Executive  order  dated  August  15,  1883,  225,000 
acres  to  the  former  and  200,000  to  the  latter.  The  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Citizen  Band 
Pottawatomies  occupy  the  30- mile-square  tract  of  land  lying  west  of  the  Seminole  Na- 
tion, known  as  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  comprising  57d,000  acres. 

There  are  now  519  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  all  ages  on  the  census  rolls.  Ten  per  cent, 
speak  English  sufiicient  to  transact  ordinary  business,  about  one-half  wear  the  garb  of 
civilization  to  some  extent,  and  about  one-fourth  wholly.  They  receive  about  $50 
per  capita  interest  on  invested  funds,  and  $12  per  capita  grazing  tax.  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  these  Indians  rely  principally  upon  their  annuity  for  support,  having  only 
small  patches  of  land  in  cultivation  and  produce  small  crops  of  com  and  vegetables. 
Four  years  ago  five  families  were  induced  to  open  up  farms  on  the  North  Fork  Canadian 
River.  Their  success  caused  others  to  follow,  and  in  a  few  years  more  there  will  be  one- 
half  of  the  tribe  located  on  the  North  Fork  and  its  tributaries.  The  thirty  families  now 
there  have  farms  ranging  from  5  to  30  acres  each,  all  inclosed  with  substantial  rail 
fences,  and  prodnce  corn  sufficient  to  support  their  stock  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  have  about  KOO  acres  in  corn,  which  promises  a  good  crop. 
They  have  constructed  1,800  rods  of  rail  fence,  and  inclosed  2,000  acres  with  barbed  wire 
for  pasture,  and  have  built  13  log  houses  and  dug  3  wells  the  last  year. 

ITte  lowas,  86  in  number,  are  located  between  the  Cimarron  and  Deep  Fork  Rivers. 
They  have  about  250  acres  in  cultivation,  being  about  the  same  as  last  year.  They  live 
mostly  in  tepees;  some  few  have  log  houses  and  wells  of  good  water.  Nearly  all  speak 
English  sufficient  to  transact  ordinary  business.  They  draw  about  $57  per  capita  an- 
nually, proceeds  from  invested  fxinds  and  about  $6  each,  grazing  tax. 

The  Absentee  Shawnees,  650  in  number,  reside  upon  the  30-miles-8quare  tract  lying 
west  of  the  Seminole  Nation.  They  are  industrious,  thrifty  Indians.  All  live  in  log 
houses,  and  raise  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs. 

White  Turkey's  band  of  this  tribe  are  the  more  progressive  ones.  Many  of  them  favor 
allotment  of  lands  in  seyeralty,  and  175  have  taken  allotments  the  last  three  months. 
Big  Jim's  band  are  bitterly  opposed  to  allotments,  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  White  Turkey's  band  from  taking  them. 

The  Shawnees  wear  citizen's  dress,  speak  English  sufficient  to  transact  business,  and 
are  the  most  thrifty  Indians  under  my  charge. 

The  Citizen  Band  Pottawatomies,  about  600  in  number,  are  mixed  bloods,  mostly  white 
of  French  descent,  speak  English,  dress  in  citizen's  clothes,  live  in  log  houses,  and  some 
have  good  farms  and  profitable  herds  of  cattle,  but  a  large  ms^jority  are  poor  people  with 
only  small  fields  and  very  little  stock.  They  have  the  last  year  fenced  and  plowed 
about  300  acres  of  new  land.     They  have  no  school  and  send  their  children  to  the 
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training  schools  in  the  States,  and  to  the  Catholic  school  at  Sacred  Heart  Mission.    Quite 
a  numher  of  their  children  grow  up  without  education. 

The  Mejncan  Kiekmpoos,  about  3*25  in  number,  have  300  acres  in  corn  and  about  10 
acres  in  potatoes.  Their  farms  are  mostly  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  North  Fork 
Canadian  River.  I  estimate  their  corn  crop  at  18,000  bushels,  10,000  bushels  more 
than  will  be  required  for  the  suppart  of  their  stock  during  the  winter  months.  They 
have  plowed  and  fenced  50  acres  of  new  land  the  last  year.  They  all  live  in  tepees,  75 
per  cent,  wear  citizen's  dress  to  some  extent,  and  25  per  cent,  wholly.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  allotment  of  lands,  and  refused«.to  allow  their  children  to  attend  school. 

Big  Jim's  band  of  Shawnees  have  only  three  pupils  in  the  Shawnee  school,  and  in  my 
opinion  nothing  short  of  a  compulsory  law  will  reach  tiieir  case  and  that  of  the  Kick- 
apoos,  and  such  a  law  would  work  well  with  all  Indians  of  this  agency. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS. 

In  1BB7-'8S  Special  Agent  N.  S.  Porter  allotted  lands  in  severalty  to  315  Pottawato- 
mies  and  13  Absentee  Shawnees.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1889,  he  has  allotted  to  175  Shawnees  and  150  Pottawatomies;  total  to  the 
above  date,  653.  All  the  Shawnees  reside  upon  and  cultivate  a  portion  of  their  allot- 
ments, and  75  per  cent  of  the  Pottawatomies  are  li  ving  upon  and  improving  their  al- 
lotted lands. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  manual  labor  school  is  located  at  the  agency.  The  640  acres  set  aside 
for  the  support  of  this  school  is  v^ry  poor  upland,  and  only  about  6  acres  near  the  school 
buildings  have  been  cultivated  for  years.  The  average  attendance  at  this  school  the 
last  year  was  37,  at  a  cost  of  $15.38  per  capita  a  month.  Five  thousaud  dollars  are  an- 
nually appropriated  by  the  tribe  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  total  .cost  of  main- 
taining this  school  the  last  year  was  $5,682.20,  |682.20  being  paid  by  the  Government. 
There  are  accommodations  for  60  pupils  at  this  school,  and  if  a  suitable  superintendent 
could  be  secured,  who  would  remain  in  the  school  three  or  four  years,  it  could  be  filled 
to  its  capacity. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  school  is  located  at  Shawneetown,  38  miles  southwest  of  the 
agency.  The  320  acres  of  land  set  aside  for  the  support  of  this  school  may  be  classed  as 
first  quality  agricultural  land.  The  first  selection  made  was  not  a  good  one,  as  the  land 
was  not  in  a  compact  form.  If  the  changes  suggested  by  Special  Agent  Porter  and  my- 
self are  made,  the  value  of  the  farm  will  be  doubled.  The  school  buildings  were  con- 
structed by  the  Government,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000,  and  are  now  in  good  repair,  and 
have  a  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  75  pupils.  The  average  attendance  the  last 
year  was  50,  at  a  cost  of  $15.13  per  capita  a  month.  About  25  pupils  have  been  taken 
from  this  school  to  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  the  last  year.  The  40  acres 
in  cultivation  at  the  Shawnee  school  will  produce  sufficient  grain  to  support  the  school 
stock  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Catholic  society  have  for  years  conducted  a  mission  school  at  Sacred  Heart,  on  the 
Pottawatomie  Reservation,  about  60  miles  from  the  agency.  They  have  large  buildings,  a 
farm  of  175  acres  in  cultivation,  and,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  management,  con- 
sider it  first  class  in  every  respect.  Their  buildings  will  accommodate  at  least  100  pupils; 
no  report  of  the  attendance  last  year. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  the  last  year  conducted  a  mission  school  at  the  Iowa  vil- 
lage.    They  make  no  report  to  this  ofllce. 

MI8SI0NABY   WORK. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  the  last  year  been  represented  at  the 
agency  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Edwards.  He  is  a  faithful  worker,  and  has  done  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  among  Indians. 

The  Baptist  society  has  a  church  at  the  agency.  Rev.  William  Hurr,  an  Ottawa  In- 
dian, has  been  in  charge  the  last  five  years.  He  reports  a  membership  of  17  Indians  and 
2  whites. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  a  church  at  Shawneetown,  with  a  membership  of  about 
40.  They  have  also  the  last  year  established  a  church  at  the  Iowa  village,  and  have 
three  or  four  members  there. 

WHISKY. 

Whisky  peddlers  have  not  visited  this  agency  the  last  year,  as  has  been  their  custom 
in  former  years.     In  a  few  instances  small  quantities  have  been  brought  in  from  the  Creek 
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<?oaQtry,  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  hroaght  in  small  amounts,  which 
were  secured  when  off  the  reservation  to  secure  fixed  ammunition,  which  is  not  sold  by 
the  licensed  traders  of  this  agency. 

GAMBLING. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  all  gamblers  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dians have  adopted  a  constitution  and  passed  laws  for  the  government  of  their  citizens. 
Their  laws  prohibit  gambling  within  1  mile  of  the  agency.  The  Indians  go  to  their 
homes  to  gamble.  Indians  not  attached  to  this  agency  very  seldom  come  upon  the  res- 
ervation to  gamble.  White  men  come  near  the  agency  at  the  time  of  payment,  expect- 
ing to  make  a  rich  haul,  but  as  a  rule  the  Indians  are  too  much  for  them. 

SANITAJBY. 

The  health  of  the  Ind ians  has  been  good  the  last  year.  The  two  physicians  have  treated 
1. 128  Indians,  841  less  than  they  reported  the  previous  year.  They  report  38  deaths  and 
55  births.  There  was  a  great  call  for  quinine  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  The  agency 
physician  estimated  for  &[)  ounces,  and  5  were  furnished;  the  requisition  should  have 
been  filled. 

The  following  table  represents,  by  tribes,  the  number  of  Indians  attached  to  this  agency. 
The  Sac  and  Fox  and  lowas  are  taken  from  the  census  rolls  and  are  correct.     The 
Sbawnees,  Pottawatomies,  and  Mexican  Kickapoos  were  taken  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  tribes: 


Tribes 

Males. 

Females. 

264 
48 
330 
306 
164 

Scbool  children.* 

. 

Males. 

Females. 

Sac  and  Fox , 

255 

38 
320 
295 
161 

89 
10 
80 
80 
25 

78 

iQwan 

9 

Absent*  e  Sbawnees 

100 

Citizen  band  Pottawatomies 

85 

Mexican  Kickapoos 

81 

Total 

1,069 

1,111 

284 

298 

Total  of  all  aires 

2,180 

*  Between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 

There  are  about  75  children  of  this  agency  who  attended  the  Indian  training  schools 
in  the  States  last  year,  and  30  have  left  the  agency  to  attend  training-schools  since  the 
30th  of  June. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  slowly  advancing,  and  are  in  many  respects  in  much 
better  condition  than  they  were  when  I  took  charge  in  the  fall  of  1885. 

There  were  at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  twelve  years,  375  Absentee  Shawnees  re- 
siding upon  the  Kickapoo  Reservation.  There  were  90  of  the  Mo*ko-ho-ko  band  of  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  being  driven  by  the  whites  from  place  to  place. 
They  have  all  been  removed  to  their  respective  reservations  and  are  opening  up  small 
/farms,  the  former  near  the  Oklahoma  line  north  of  Little  River,  and  the  latter  near  the 
agency. 

I  have  done  what  T  could  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
Col.  S.  L.  Patrick,  of  Kansas,  will  soon  be  here  to  take  my  place.  He  is  a  first-class 
man,,  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  will  no  doubt  fill  the  position  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Moses  Neal, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoiiMissioNER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  tJNION  AGENCY. 

Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  Stptember21,  1889. 

Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Union  Agency  for  the  year 
ending  September  21,  188^.     I  did  not  take  charge  of  the  agency  until  the  19th  of  May 
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last,  and  my  report  will  be  based  to  a  considerable  extent  n^lon  observations  and  occni^ 
rences  since  that  date. 

As  this  report  is  intended  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  repeat  statistics  that  may  have  been  heretofore  given,  except  I  have  in  all 
cases  used  every  available  means  to  correct  the  figures  to  conform  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  affairs  *  *  to-day. ' ' 

Union  Indian  Agency  is  located  at  Muskogee,  as  being  the  most  central,  easily  acces- 
sible point  m  its  jurisdiction,  which  extends  over  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and 
Seminole  Nations,  and  the  strip  west  of  96*^,  known  as  the  ** Cherokee  Outlet;"  the 
whole  aggregating  in  round  numbers  20,000,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  occupied  by  about 
20,000  Indians  of  full  blood,  32,000  of  mixed  blood,  and  13,000  adopted  whites  and 
freed  men,  and  a  foreign  population  of  more  than  lUO.OOO  whites  and  other  non-citizeus. 
divided  ah  follows: 

Creeks,  natives  and  adopted  freedmen 14,200 

Cherokees,  natives,  adopted  whites,  other  Indians,  and  freedmen 24,400 

Chocta ws,  nati  ves,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen 18, 000 

Chickasaws,  natives,  adopted  whit^,  and  freedmen 6, 000 

Seminoles,  natives,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen 2, 600 

Total  citizen  population 65,200 

Farm  laborers  and  mechanics  under  permit  and  their  families ...  45,600 

Licensed  traders,  Government  employes,  employ^  of  railroads  and 

mines,  and  their  families __ 26,000 

Interlopers  and  criminals,  principally  refugees  from  border  States,  and 

their  iamilies,  fully 35,000 

Claimants  to  Indian  citizenship 4,000 

Sojourners,  prospectors,  and  visitors 3,000 

Total  population  fully-.- _ 177,200 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  an  equal  population  anywhere  with 
greater  diversity  of  nationality,  education,  occupation,  and  creed,  and  with  fewer  inter- 
ests in  common. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  political  condition  of  the  five  tribes  is  complex;  and  must  necessarily  so  continue 
as  long  as  the  present  tribal  autonomy  exists.  Each  of  the  nations  has  its  own  local 
government,  a  constitution  and  laws,  and  is  divided  into  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial departments,  each  of  which  is  in  as  perfect  operation  as  the  average  State  govern- 
ment. Each  nation  has  a  principal  and  second  chief  aud  treasurer,  and  the  minority 
have  auditors,  attorneys,  and  secretaries. 

The  Seminole  Nation  has  the  simplest  government,  the  national  officials  being  a  prin- 
cipal and  second  chief,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  a  light-horse  captain, 
and  national  council.  The  council  is  composed  of  fourteen  *'  band  chiefs,''  and,  besides 
legislative  duties,  it  is  the  proper  judicial  tribunal  of  the  nation,  and  is  frequently  as- 
sembled to  hear  evidence  and  determine  causes  between  the  Seminole  peo^ile.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  Seminoles  that  they  are  the  most  peaceful  and  law-obnerving  of  the  five 
nations,  and  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  clash  in  their  affairs.  I  attribute  this  peace 
and  harmony  to  the  absence  of  the  '^Boomer, "  tis  I  am  informed  that  there  aie  less  than 
sixty  whites  (all  ages)  in  that  nation. 

The  eovernmental  institutions  of  these  nations  being  patterned  after  State  govern- 
ments, I  would  recommend  such  legislation  by  Couktcsb  as  would  facilitate  their  advance- 
ment to  full  citizenship  and  statehood  by  a  well-devised  plan  of  political  unification^ 
and  they  would  then  pass  in  the  natural  order  from  their  tribal  or  national  condition 
to  statehood  and  citizenship  of  the  United  States  without  being  subjected  to  the  usual 
intermediate  condition  of  a  territorial  government. 

UNITED  STATES  COURT. 

As  a  tentative  measure,  the  United  States  court  established  at  Muskogee  by  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  1,  1889,  has  been  a  decided  success,  and  I  can  testify  to  the 
marked  diminution  of  crime  apparent  as  a  result  thereof.  Heretofore  the  absence  of  any 
tribunal  to  determine  disputes  as  to  contracts  had  caused  the  principals  in  many  cases 
to  ''shoot  it  out,"  Now  the  parties  have  a  legal  remedy  where  the  amount  involved  ia 
$100  or  more.  About  five  hundred  suits  have  already  been  filed  in  this  court,  embrac- 
ing all  classes  of  civil  causes.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extends  to  every  civil  action 
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where  the  amount  involved  is  $100  and  upward,  and  the  practice,  pleadings,  and  mode 
of  procedure  are  similar  to  the  Arkansas  code.  This  court  also  has  jurisdiction  in  minor 
cases  of  larceny  and  assaults,  disturbances  of  religions  worship,  etc.  Hon.  James  M. 
Shackelford  is  the  judge  of  this  court,  and  his  name  has  already  become  a  terror  to  the 
evil-doer.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  to  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  arduous  duties,  and  hia^ 
most  excellent  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  court.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  court,  and  even  with  its  restricted  powers  it  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

Yet  it  is  not  possible  under  the  present  law  for  the  court  to  reach  even  a  reasonable 
development.  Its  jurisdiction  should  be  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  said  that  in  human 
society  there  exists  a  horde  of  incarnate  canine  appetites,  restlessly  seeking  to  slip  the 
leash  of  law,  that  they  may  unrestricted  indulge  in  vice  and  crime.  For  years  and 
years  the  Indian  Territory  has  been  a  harbor  and  asylum  against  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cess for  this  class  of  beings.  There  are  35,000  people  living  in  the  limits  of  this  agency 
who  have  no  legal  nor  moral  righ^to  remain  in  the  country.  They  are  fugitives  from 
the  States,  outlaws  of  every  class,  murderers,  thieves,  whisky  peddlers,  gamblers,  pros- 
titutes, etc.  Their  influence  is  corrupting,  their  touch  is  pollution,  and  their  example 
is  demoralizing.  To  their  malevolent  influence  may  be  directly  traced  the  extension  of 
crime  in  this  country.  Some  means  of  suppressing  this  great  and  growing  evil  should 
be  conferred  upon  our  United  States  court.  I  say  *' growing  evil,"  for  the  thousands  of 
children  of  these  intruding  criminals  are  nurtured  in  crime  and  do  not  know  the  right 
from  the  wrong.  They  are  bom  in  iniquity  and  reared  in  unrighteousness  and  sin,  with- 
out schools,  without  religion,  without  any  restraining  influence,  and  it  does  not  cause- 
any  wonder  that  the  child  follows  the  footsteps  of  its  parent. 

The  United  States  court  at  Muskogee  should  have  its  powers  enlarged  to  embrace  origi- 
nal and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  committed  in  the  five  civilized  tribes;  it 
should  have  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  $20  and  over;  it  should  be  empow- 
ered to  grant  divorces,  determine  the  custody  of  children,  and  award  alimony.  Probate- 
powers  should  be  conferred  upon  it,  and  through  its  operations  should  be  settled  the  es- 
tates of  all  non-citizens  who  are  deceased  in  this  country.  The  provision  that  debars 
the  court  from  ^^jurisdiction  over  controversies  between  persons  of  Indian  blood  only," 
has  been  construed  in  many  ways.  *  The  general  view  is  that  this  provision  is  detri- 
mental and  should  be  removed.  There  can  be  no  just  reason  for  depriving  a  man  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  United  States  court  because 
he  is  an  Indian.  His  rights  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  any  other  person  and  should  be 
respected  accordingly.  The  Indian  should  be  protected  by  the  same  law  that  protects 
the  white  man,  and  should  be  taught  to  know  and  respect  legal  and  equitable  rights  aa 
recognized  in  courts  of  justice.  As  all  men  are  free,  so  all  men  should  be  equal,  and  no 
man,  because  he  happens  to  be  an  Indian,  should  be  cut  qff  from  advantages  and  privi- 
leges afforded  other  men,  nor  be  prevented  from  attaining  the  highest  place  if  he  desires 
it,  nor  be  denied  that  peace  and  comfort,  security  and  perfect  liberty  which  is  accorded 
his  fellow-man.  The  Indian  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  witbka  man's  rights  and 
privileges  and  a  man's  duties  and  responsibilities.  If  the  Indian  does  not  wish  to  sur- 
render his  tribal  autonomy  his  desires  may  be  easily  gratified,  but  that  should  not  act 
to  prevent  him  from  having  access  to  the  courts,  from  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  from  being  amenable  for  its  infringement. 

This  Indian  agency  system  of  management  is  antiquated,  and  is  detrimental  to  the 
higher  development  of  man.  No  arbitrary  and  despotic  system  of  ruling  a  people  should 
be  suffered  to  exist  in  this  American  home  of  the  free:  but  the  justice  of  courts  and  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  extended  over  the 
Indian  as  well  as  the  white  man.  The  agency  system  shonld  give  place  to  its  more  capa- 
ble, adequate,  and  efficient  successor,  the  United  States  court. 

LAND  IN  SEVERALTY, 

The  public  and  published  expressions  of  the  Indians  is  against  an  allotment  of  their 
lands,  though  I  believe  in  a  vote,  taken  upon  the  Australian  system,  allotment  would 
carry  by  a  respectable  minority.  Certain  it  is  that  a  decided  change  has  taken,  and  is 
eontinuing  to  take,  place  in  thinking  minds  regarding  this  question,  so  that  the  chief  op- 
position to  allotment  now  comes  from  those  who  have  some  *'fat  scheme''  or  similar 
motive  in  view.  With  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  white  man,  industry  and  thrift  have 
their  roots  in  ownership  of  the  soil.  The  patenting  of  lands  in  severalty  creates  indi- 
vidual interests,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  the  benefits  of  labor  and  induce 
the  following  of  civilized  pursuits. 

Of  the  five  tribes  the  Chickasaws  are  the  most  forward  upon  this  question,  and  in  that 
nation  it  is  only  by  a  thread  that  the  opposition  is  able  to  prevent  allotment.  Senator 
Paul,  one  of  the  ablest  Indians  in  that  nation,  informs  me  that  three-fourths  of  his  peo- 
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.pie  desire  allotment.    They  realize  that  labor  is  an  indispensable  element  in  civilization 
..and  self-support,  and  an  aid  to  self-reliance. 

The  feeling  among  the  Cherokees  on  this  question  is  to  dodge  the  issue  whenever  pos- 
sible, but  at  the  August  election,  in  a  district  (largely  full-bloods)  where  it  was  supposed 
the  prejudice  against  allotment  was  the  strongest,  one  of  the  candidates  for  council 
-came  out  boldly  upon  the  allotment  question,  and,  despite  the  bitterness  of  the  opposi- 
tion, he  carried  the  day  and  will  sit  in  the  next  council,  which  meets  in  November,  a 
living  proof  that  the  Indian  people  are  favorable  to  allotment  of  their  lands.  I  am  reli- 
ably informed  that  the  Shawnees,  who  bought  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  some  years  ago, 
and  who  claim  to  have  been  systematically  robbed  by  the  Cherokees,  are  preparing*  a 
memorial  to  Congress  to  set  apart  and  allot  to  them  their  proper  interest  in  the  Cherokee 
lands.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Delawares  will  follow  suit,  as  the  same  in- 
justice has  been  forced  upon  them  as  actuates  the  Shawnees  to  rebel  against  the  Chero- 
kees' tyrannical  oppression. 

My  information  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  to  the  effect  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of 
those  people  favor  allotment. 

TheSeminoles  and  Oeeks  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  any  expression  upon  this 
subject.  One  element  of  opposition  lavors  tribal  ownership  because  their  fathers  so  held 
•the  land  before  them,  another  element  opposes  it  because  such  allotment  would  postpone 
the  acquisition  of  the  country  by  the  boomer  and  speculator,  while  another  element,  a 
wavering  one,  is  fearftil  of  the  results,  believing  that  the  Indians  are  hardly  prepared 
for  such  a  change. 

The  greatest  opposition  among  the  true  Indians  arises  from  an  apprehension  that  allot- 
ment means  dissolution  of  the  tribal  autonomy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reason  with  them 
upon  the  subject,  because  of  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  such  a  change.  I  am  sure 
if  the  Indians  could  retain  their  tribal  organization  and  at  the  same  time  allot  tiieir  lands 
in  whole  there  would  be  but  little  opposition.  My  individual  opinion  is  that  if  the  In- 
dians Trere  treated  as  men  and  women — not  children  and  wards — they  would  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  only  true  way  to  prosperity  and  happiness  lies  over  the  pathway  of 
civilization  and  industry,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  allotment  creates  responsibility! 
individuality,  and  a  desire  to  accumulate  property;  that  it  teaches  habits  of  economy 
And  industry,  and  will  relieve  the  Government  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  agency. 
A  perfect  and  secure  title  to  a  man's  possessions  will  alone  imbue  his  mind  with  ideas  of 
true  civilization.  Individualization  of  the  lands  is  the  most  important  factor  in  Indian 
civilization,  and  the  Government  should  properly  encourage  all  movements  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  all,  that  the  interest  of  the  Indian  proper  in  the  soil  is  lessening 
every  day,  and  the  interests  of  their  adopted  citizens,  white  and  negro,  and  corporate  in- 
terests, are  rapidly  growing.'  The  full  Indians  are  decreasing  in  numbers,  while  the 
whites  and  negroes  are  increasing.  The  locating  of  railroad  highways  and  mining  cor- 
porations in  the  Territory  has  and  is  introducing  a  large  class  of  non-citizens,  together 
with  their  families,  who  necessarily  have  to  be  domiciled  upon  Indian  soil.  These  non- 
'  citizens  seeing  other  whites  using  the  soil  equally  with  and  often  on  a  more  enlarged 
scale  than  the  Indian,  and  being  unable  to  see  any  reason  why  they  may  not  use  the 
soil  unused  for  their  maintenance,  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  Another  element  that  de- 
creases the  interest  of  the  true  Indians  is  gaining  a  powerful  foothold  in  the  countxy. 
It  is  the  claimant  to  Indian  citizenship,  who,  with  real  or  imaginary  rights,  finds  no  dif- 
ficulty in  proving  a  prhna-Jacie  case,  thereby  enjoying  a  domicile  and  the  use  of  the 
Indian's  soil. 

Granting  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  secure  the  Indians  in  the  fhll  use 
and  benefit  of  their  country,  it  seems  well  to  consider  whether  or  not  both  reason  and 
justice  do  not  demand  that  the  Indian's  property  should  be  individualized  and  secured 
to  him  now,  before  these  elements  of  waste  to  his  interest  become  so  strong,  growing  as 
they  are  by  tacit  consent  or  neglect  to  enforce  the  Indian's  interest,  that  it  would  seem 
an  injustice  to  this  class  not  to  recognize  their  equities,  and  become  impracticable  to 
dislodge  them.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  these  nations  have,  in  their  anomalous 
and  undetermined  political  status  and  the  instability  of  their  property  rights,  a  great 
impediment  in  their  progress  and  one  which  affects  their  moral  as  well  as  their  indus- 
trial development. 

INDIAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  citizens  of  the  nations  within  this  agency  comprise  every  degree  of  color  and 
blood,  and  many  are  so  intermixed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  their  extraction. 

The  Creek  and  Seminole  nations  regard  intermarried  whites  as  citizens  of  the  United 

States  and  without  the  pale  of  their  jurisdiction.     The  Cherokees  class  them  as  full 

•citizens  when  married  in  conformity  with  their  laws.     In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

l^ations  intermarried  whites  have  heretofore  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
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zens;  bat  in  April  last  the  Chickasaw  Coancil  repealed  the  law  as  to  the  exercise  of  the 
electoral  franchise,  and  in  an  opinion  of  Angnst  ^,  they  are  sustained  by  the  honorable 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  I  am  informed  that  these  intermarried  whites^ 
propose  testing  the  matter  in  the  courts,  basing  their  position  npon  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Attorney-General  that  **the  right  of  citissenship  can  not  be- forfeited  by  legislative 
act,  directly  or  indirectly.'^ 

Creek  and  Seminole  freedmen  enjoy  eyery  right  that  is  granted  to  the  native-born  In- 
dian. Choctaw  and  Cherokee  freedmen  are  restricted  in  their  privileges,  while  the 
Chickasaw  ireedmen — I  can  not  properly  describe  their  position,  for  they  have  no  privi- 
lege or  right  that  the  Indian  or  white  man  regards. 

Mach  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  these  nations  in  an  endeavor  to  determine  the 
statns  of  the  "  squaw-man ''  and  the  ** buck- woman/'  but  they  are  to-day  as  great  a 
bone  of  contention  as  ever. 

EDUCATION. 

In  no  community  does  the  education  of  the  young  men  and  women  receiver  greater 
encouragement  than  among  the  five  tribes  which  compose  this  agency. 

CHEROKEE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Cherokees  have  about  110  primary  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  male  and 
female  seminaries  for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  female  seminary,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  May  last,  to  replace  the  edifice  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  before,  cost  over 
$60,000,  and  is  a  very  handsome  and  commodious  building.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  and 
has  hot  and  cold  water  throughout  the  building.  It  opened  August  26  with  an  attend- 
ance of  upwards  of  200,  and  many  more  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The  male 
seminary  was  built  many  years  ago,  and  though  not  nearly  so  well  arranged  as  the 
female  seminary,  cost  over  $90,000.  It  has  accommodations  for  nearly  200  students, 
and  is  now  full  to  overflowing.  There  is  annually  appropriated  more  than  $80,000  for 
the  support  of  these  institutions,  which  only  receive  Cherokee  Indians  as  matriculates. 
There  are,  however,  ample  facilities  afforded  the  non-citizens  living  in  the  Cherokee  - 
Nation  to  send  their  children  to  either  of  the  following  schools: 


School. 


Location. 


Worcester  Academy Vinita Congregational 

Cherokee  Academy Tahlequah ,  Baptist, 


Presbyterian  Miaeion. 

Do 

Do : 

Do 

Do 

Meihodiat  Mission 

Do- 

Oalloway  College  (building) 

Moravian  Mission 

Hogan  Institute 

Byrd's  College 


Tahlequah 

Dwight 

Park  Hill 

Pheasant  Hill.... 

Elm  Springs 

ViniU 

Webber*s  Falls. 

Vinita 

Oakes 

Salina 

Muldrow 


Denomination. 


Capacity. 


160 
110 
60 
60< 
65 
60 
80 
120 
GO 

100 
10 
30 
30 


CHOCTAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  supports- 
Capacity. 

Spencer  Academy 120 

New  Hope  Seminary 120 

Wheelock  Orphan  Asylum 60 

Armstrong  Orphan  Asylum . 60 

and  170  common  schools,  of  which  about  30  are  for  freedmen. 

There  are  a  number  of  private  schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  of  which  the  Presbyte- 
rian academy  at  McAlester  and  the  Baptist  school  at  Atoka  are  the  largest  and  most 
thoroughly  orfcanized.  Nearly  every  town  of  any  size  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  has  a  school 
conducted  by  some  mission  society,  and  great  stress  is  laid  npon  the  education  of  the 
youth. 

CREEK  SCHOOLS. 

Educational  facilities  in  the  Creek  Nation  have  taken  a  marked  upward  tendency  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  pieseut  authorities.     The  last  council  increased  the  num- 
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ber  of  day  schools  from  29  to  36,  and  the  board  of  examiners  raised  the  standard  of  re- 

-qairements  so  as  to  secure  more  efficient  teachers.  The  Creek  Nation  also  supports  several 

large  institutions,  namely: 

Capacity. 

Levering  mission _..-100 

We-al-a-ka  mission  - .^ 120 

Nuyaka  mission __ 80 

Tuilahassee  mission  for  freedmen . .-- 50 

The  late  treaty  made  for  the  relinquishment  of  Oklahoma  requires  that  the  Creeks 
tise  $50,000  annually  for  school  purposes,  not  less  than  $10,000  of  this  amount  to  be  used 
in  the  support  of  an  orphan  asylum.  Under  the  treaty  of  1832,  $1,000  annually  is  set 
apart  for  school  purposes.  The  treaty  of  1866  sets  apart  $10,000  annual  interest,  and 
under  the  laws  of  the  Creek  Nation  a  further  annual  sum  of  $13,758.40  is  set  apart  for 
school  purposes,  a  total  of  $74,758.42.  which  is  an  ample  fund,  if  properly  used,  for  their 
education.  As  an  indication  of  the  interest  in  edacation  among  the  Creeks  I  mention 
the  fact  that  they  have  annually  appropriated  about  $20,000additionaloutof  their  other 
revenues  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  This  general  appropriation  will  not  now  be 
necessary. 

CHICKASAW  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  any  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  education  among  the  Chickasaws.  Their  school  funds  are  handled  as  carelessly  as 
nsual  under  the  contract  system.  They  support  fifteen  common  schools,  and  four,  with 
a  capacity  of  320,  for  more  advanced  pupils.  A  .nnmber  of  private  and  mission  schools 
are  located  in  the  more  thickly-settled  sections. 

The  Chickasaws  refuse  to  provide  schools  for  their  freedmen,  who  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  consequent  misery  and  crime.  The  condition  of  the  Chickasaw  freed- 
men is  the  most  deplorable  of  any  people  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
civilization  of  the  age  that  tolerates  such  unjust  treatment  as  has  been  accorded  these 
helpless  people  by  the  United  States  and  the  Chickasaw  Governments.  Their  condi- 
tion is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  freedmen,  who  are  accorded 
school  and  other  privileges  equal  with  the  Indians. 

RBLIGION   AND  CHEISTIANITY. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  nor  substantial  progress  in 
civilization  unless  accompanied  by  Christianity.  In  no  community  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  among  the  Indians.  The  following  statistics  and  mention  of  religions 
work  are  taken  from  documents  furnished  by  the  several  religious  bodies;  and  if  one  seems 
to  occupy  more  space,  or  is  given  more  prominence  than  another,  it  is  because  of  the 
fuller  presentation  of  information  by  the  interested  parties': 

Methodint  Episcopal  Church  South. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  confer- 
ence there  were  53  preachers  on  the  effective  list  and  32  appointments  to  be  supplied. 

Statistical  reports  are  as  follows: 

Local  preachers 147 

Indian  members 4,954 

White  members _ __ _      3,616 

Colored  members 17 

Total '     8,587 

Sunday-schools 129 

Officers  and  teachers  of  Sunday-schools 661 

Scholars  in  Sunday-schools _ 4,301 

Churches 9o 

Value - $36,475 

Parsonages... ^ _ 24 

Value— : $10,025 

Schools. — Karrell  Institute,  at  Muscogee;  Andrew  Marvin  Institute,  at  Webber's  Falls; 
Pierce  Institute,  at  White  Bead  Hill;  Collins  Institute,  at  Stonewall;  Galloway  College, 
in  progress  of  erection  at  Vinita. 

Baptists. — In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  the  Baptists  have  85  churches, 
valued  at  $15,000,  with  a  membership  of  3,140. 

Two  well  conducted  schools,  one  at  Atoka,  the  other  at  Kulli  Inla,  are  owned  by  the 
Baptist  mission  board.    Three  Baptist  missionaries  now  in  the  work  came  among  the 
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ChoctawB  as  missionaries  in  1858.  They  deserve  especial  mention  for  their  zeal  and 
earnest  labors.  Rev.  J.  S.  Marrow  is  the  recognized  leader.  Daring  the  thirty-two 
years  of  his  missionary  labors  Dr.  Marrow  has  #onstitated  over  40  churches,  ordained 
30  ministers,  and  baptized  over  1,000  persons,  and  despite  his  fifty  and  fonr  years,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  active  missionary  in  this  Territory  field. 

I  have  no  statistics  of  the  Baptist  work  in  the  other  nations,  though  they  are  dnly 
organized  into  several  societies  and  have  fcheir  churches,  Sanday-schools.  etc. 

Indian  University,  located  at  Muscogee,  is  a  most  excellent  school,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Prof.  A.  C.  Bacone,  who  has  no  superior  in  this  country  as  an  educator.  In 
1881  the  Creek  council  gnwted  to  this  institution  "  such  an  amount  of  land  as  shall  be 
needful  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  general  plans  and  purposes/'  and  under  this  authority, 
I  understand,  now  has  160  acres  in  use. 

Presbyterian. — ^The  last  report  of  the  synod  of  the  Indian  Territory  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church:  Churches,  56;  members,  1,668  (of  this 
number  358  were  added  during  the  year);  Sabbath-school  members,  2,118;  ministers, 
34;  licentiates,  6. 

This  denomination  has  under  its  care  the  We-a-la-ka  and  Nuyaka  schools  among  the 
CreekSj  the  We-wo-ka  school  among  the  Seminoles,  and  Spencer  and  Wheelock  among  the 
Choctaws.  In  each  of  these  schools  the  Indian  government  has  a  contract  with  the 
Presbyterian  board  by  which  the  expense  of  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  salaries 
paid  to  teachers,  is  borne  by  the  nation. 

It  has,  in  addition,  the  following  schools: 


Location. 


Nation. 


Character. 


Muskogee 

Tahlequah 

Dwight 

Pheasant  Hill 

Park  Hill 

Elm  Spring 

Red  Fork 

Tulsa 

LehiKb 

McAlester 

Atoka 

Caddo ; do 

Puroell Chickasaw 


Creek '  Boarding-school  for  girls 

Cherokee ; do , 

do Mixed  boarding-school  ... 


do. 

do... 

do... 

Creek  .... 

do... 

Choctaw. 

do... 

.do... 


"Wynne  Wood 

Oak  Hill 

Bennington 

Poteau ,  Choctaw. 

Atoka I do.. 

Caddo I do ... 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 


Day  school 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburgh  Mission  day  school  for  freedmen.. 
Day  school  for  freedmen 


No. 

pupils. 

35 
40 
60 
60 
65 
80 
40 
80 
125 
100 
60 
60 
80 
60 
50 
60 
50 

lao 

SO 


The  church  and  missionary  societies  have  invested  in  buildings,  school  appliances, 
etc,  in  these  schools,  some  $85,000,  and  expend  annually  about  $60,000  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  religious  and  educational  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  five  nations 
of  this  agency. 

This  church,  too,  has  in  its  ranks  veteran  missionaries,  notably,  Rev.  B.  M.  Lough- 
ridge,  D.  D.,  who  came  among  the  Creeks  in  1843,  and  who  established  the  first  board- 
ing-school among  them,  and  Kev.  J.  R.  Ramsey,  D.  D.,  lor  almost  as  long  a  time  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Seminoles. 

Roman  Catholic, — This  church  has  houses  of  worship  at  Atoka,  Krebs,  Savanna,  Mc- 
Alester, and  Lehigh,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  at  Purcell,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
It  also  has  schools  at  Krebs  and  Purcell,  and  proposes  erecting  an  industrial  school  at 
Lehigh,  and  a  hospital  for  the  miners  at  McAlester.  At  Purcell  it  has  an  industrial 
6ch(X)l  for  Chickasaw  girls.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  are  not 
at  hand. 

NEWS  JOUBNALS. 


The  news  journals  of  this  agency  have  assumed  an  important  and  potent  position  in 
the  dissemination  of  advanced  ideas^  and  they  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aids,  and  indeed  are  indispensable  in  the  civilization  and  progress  now  being  accomplished 
in  the  Territory.  Through  them  the  people  learn  that  this  is  a  country  of  free  thought 
and  free  speech;  that  this  is  an  age  of  self-endeavor,  of  advancement,  of  growth;  that 
the  old  customs  must  give  way  to  a  new  order  of  affairs.  The  newspapers  are  develop- 
ing the  thinking,  reasoning  faculties  of  the  people  to  act  for  themselves,  and  their 
influence  is  evidenced  day  by  day  in  the  widening  of  the  breach  between  old  customs 
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and  tbe  new  life.    The  influence  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  of  the  honest,  sympathetic,, 
nncorrapted  hews  journal  is  incalcalable,  reaching  into  the  homes  of  the  people,  cher* 
ishing  their  needs,  catching  their  sympathies. 
The  following  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  press  in  this  Country ^^ 


Name.  • 


Where  published. 


Globe-Democrat. 

Republic 

Elevator 

Journal 

Advocate 

Journal 

Chieftain 


Brother  in  Red. 

Missionary 

Phoenix 

Telephone 

Enterprise , 

Citizen , 

Register 


St.  Louis.Mo 

do 

Fort  Smith,  Ark  ... 

do 

Tahlequah,  Ind.  T 

£ufaula,  Ind.  T 

Vinila,lnd.T 


Muskogee,  Ind.  T 

Atoka,  Ind,  T 

Muskogee.  Ind.  T 

Tahlequah,  Ind.T 

Paul's  Valley.  Ind,T. 

Atoka,  Ind.T 

Purcell,  Ind.T 


Politics,  efcc. 


Republican 
Democratic 

do ,  Weekly 

Republican do..  .. 


Cherokee 

Creek 

Cherokee  and  Republi- 
can. 

Methodist. 

Baptist 

Republican  and  Creek 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw 


.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Circu- 
lation. 


2,500 
2,500 
1,3C0 
1,000 
1,200 
800 
1,100 

1,900 
1,000 
1,350 
9d0 
500 
600 
617 


Besides  the  above  there  are  a  great  number  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  religiou& 
journals  that  have  a  considerable  circulation  throughout  the  '*  five  tribes.'' 

RAILWAYS. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  operates  from  the  north  to  the  south  lines 
of  the  Territory,  a  distance  of  248  miles.  The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  operates  a 
line  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  through  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  Pans,  Tex.,  and  from  Sen* 
eca,  Mo. ,  through  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  Sapulpa,  Creek  Nation.  The  AtchisoUf  To- 
peka  and  Santa  F^  has  a  line  ii'om  Arkansas  City  south  through  the  Cherokee  Strip,  a» 
has  also  the  Rock  Island  a  little  further  west.  The  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F^  has  a 
line  from  the  Texas  border  of  the  Chicksaw  coun  try ,  through  the  western  portion  of  that  na- 
tion to  Purcell,  where  it  joins  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  ^nta  F^.  The  Arkansas  Valley 
Railroad  was  completed  from  Fort  Smith  to  Wagoner  last  year,  and  has  been  extended 
to  Coffey ville,  Kans.,  to  which  point  trains  will  soon  be  running.  The  Choctaw  Coal 
and  Railway  Company  are  building  near  McAlester  to  connect  at  Fort  Smith  on  the- 
east  and  at  Oklahoma  on  the  west,  their  object  being  to  open  additional  valuable  coal 
fields  adjacent  to  McAlester.  The  Denison  and  Washita  Railway  is  building  a  coal  road 
into  the  Lehigh  veins.  * 

The  establishment  of  the  United  States  court  at  Muskogee  has  remedied  one  of  the 
evils  heretofore  complained  of,  where  the  amount  of  stock  killed  by  the  trains  exceeds 
$100,  as  the  loser  can  now  bring  civil  suit  in  the  court.  There  remains,  however,  many 
cases  of  smaller  amount  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  and  parties  are  forced  to  accept 
whatever  pittance  is  tendered  by  the  railroad  claim  agent.  While  many  worthy  cases 
are  wrongly  treated,  we  must,  in  justice  to  the  railway  company,  remember  that  the 
surest  way  of  improving  the  breed  and  value  of  stock  is  by  crossing  with  a  railroad  en- 
gine, such  an  encounter  often  increasing  the  value  of  the  animal  killed  a  hundred  per 
cent,  over  its  value  living. 

The  railroads  have  been  generally  of  considerable  assistance  to  this  agency  in  suppress- 
ing the  liquor  traffic  and  other  crimes,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  were  it  not  for  the 
courtesies  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Tex'ts  Railway  to  the  police  of  this  agency  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  materially  lessened. 

FINANCES. 


The  several  Indian  nations  conduct  their  financial  affairs  pretty  much  after  the  order 
of  State  finances,  and  their  scrip  and  warrants  have  the  usual  ups  and  downs,  the 
market  value  depending  greatly  upon  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  government. 
ChocttiW,  Cherokee,  and  Seminole  warrants  are  held  at  par,  being  discounted  only  a 
small  per  cent.,  as  is  usual  with  banks.  Chickasaw  finances  are  not  nearly  in  as  good 
condition.  Creek  warrants,  which  sold,  two  years  ago  under  a  former  administration, 
for  25  cents  on  the  dollar  '*  in  tnide,"  are  now  scarce  at  80  cents  cash,  and  there  is  yet 
an  upward  tendency.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  present  Creek  administration 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  Republican)  will  have  the  warrants  worth  90  cents  within  the 
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year,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Greek  treasury  has  heen  grievoosly 
depleted  within  the  past  three  years  by  fraudulent  claims  for  lost  property,  as  a  result 
of  the  ''  Isparhecha  war  of  1883.'' 

QOYERNMENT  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  carried  upon  the  property  returns  of  this  agency  a  certain  lot  of  old  build- 
ings, known  officially  as  agent's  residence,  farmer's  house  and  bam.  These  buildings  were 
erected  years  ago  with  a  view  to  providing  a  comfortable  country  residence  for  the 
agency  employ&,  and  to  enable  the  farmer  to  lay  out  a  model  farm.  But  the  appro- 
priation became  exhausted  and  the  work  was  never  completed.  In  fact,  the  section  of 
land  was  never  fenced.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  expended  upon  the  premises,  though 
they  are  now  charged  to  ^  this  agency  as  worth  $1,920.  They  are  us^  as  a  school  for 
Ireedmen,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  I.  A.  Gain.  No  rent  is  charged,  with  the 
agreement  that  the  occupant  shall  keep  up  repairs.  Under  Article  IX,  of  the  treaty  of 
1886,  the  Greeks  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  United  States  a  section  of  land  for  the 
erection  of  agency  4>uilding8,  with  the  proviso  that  such  land  should  revert  to  the  na- 
tion, when  said  agency  buildings  are  no  longer  used  by  the  United  States,  upon  the  na- 
tion paying  a  &ir  and  reasonable  value  for  the  buildings.  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  such  **  fair  value  "  be  fixed  upon  the  buildings  as  will  induce  the  Creeks  to 
buy  the  same,  which  they  need  for  school  purposes,  ^veral  schemes  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  property  have  been  presented  to  me  by  difierent  organizations,  but  I  have 
uniformly  declined  to  consider  any  of  their  propositions,  because,  under  treaty  provis- 
ions, the  Greeks  alone  have  the  right  to  acquire  these  buildings.  In  this  connection  I 
would  suggest  that  the  United  States,  in  releasing  these  buildings  and  land,  ought  to 
secure  a  site  in  Muskogee  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  agency.  United  States 
court  and  post-office. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The  cession  of  the  Greek  and  Seminole  equity  in  the  lands  known  as  Oklahoma,  by 
which  these  Indians  realized  several  millions  of  dollars,  is  considered  an  excellent  trade 
for  the  Indians.  The  cc^ed  lands  were  sold  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1866, 
and  there  were  few  who  thought  the  Indians  would  ever  receive  any  additional  com- 
pensation. In  1884  and  1885  Congress  almost  declared  the  Indian  title  extinct  and  the 
lands  open  to  homestead  settlement  without  allowing  the  Indians  further  compensation, 
bat  by  a  diplomatic  presentation  of  their  case  the  Creek  and  Seminole  interest  was  so 
forcibly  presented  that  the  act  declaring  them  public  lands  included  an  additional  re- 
qtiital  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 

An  nnpleasantness  connected  with  this  cession  has  arisen  from  the  payment  of  a  10 
per  cent,  counsel  fee.  A  certain  faction  in  the  Greek  Nation,  who  have  been  sharers  in 
the  attorney  fees  heretofore  paid  by  the  Greeks,  were  for  once  powerless  to  raise  the  per- 
centage and  pocket  the  difference,  as  they  had  done  in  former  cases,  and  became  clamor- 
ous for  *^  money  or  blood."  After  failing  to  obtain  anything  from  the  counsel  fee,  their 
▼ials  of  wrath  were  poured  out  upon  the  Indian  delegates  and  others  who  assisted  in 
the  negotiations;  they  in  fact  black-listed  all  who  failed  to  take  their  side  in  the  matter. 
At  one  time  this  faction  went  so  far  in  inciting  the  passions  of  the  people  as  to  propose 
arming  a  mob  to  plunder  the  delegates  and  others.  At  this  critical  period  quiet  was 
reetor^  and  danger  averted  by  public  notice  from  this  agency  that  yon  had  ordered  an 
investigation,  and  at  my  request  would  send  a  special  agent  for  that  purpose.  About 
the  last  of  July  Special  Agent  Robert  S.  Gardner  arrived  and  made  an  exhaustive  in- 
quiry. An  abstract  of  his  report  to  yon  having  been  made  public  through  the  news- 
papers need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  subsequent  opinion  of  Attomey-Oeneral  Miller 
in  the  matter  has  also  appeared  in. the  public  prints.  While  a  minority  of  the  Greeks 
and  all  the  Seminoles  have  accepted  the  cession  and  appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  the  faction  spoken  of  is  still  crying  for  **  money 
or  blood" — ^I  quote  their  exact  expression — ^and  just  how  far  this  matter  may  go,  or  to 
what  extent  this  craving  for  revenge  may  lead  to  assassination  and  other  crimes,  this 
having  been  for  years  their  only  method  of  obtaining  their  ends,  can  only  be  surmised. 
It  is  apparent  that  force  will  be  met  by  force,  for  the  Indian  still  holds  to  the  old  Mosaic 
law  of  *'an  eye  for  an  eye;"  ''a  life  for  a  life;"  and  another  internecine  war  among  the 
Creeks  is  seemingly  not  unlikely. 

GREEK  OUTLAWS. 

Bnring  the  past  year  several  young  Greek  Indians  banded  together  and  became  a  ter- 
ror to  the  nation.  Citizens  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  towns  for 
safety.  These  young  men  were  headed  by  Wesley  Bamett,  who  led  them  into  whisky- 
jelling,  robberies,  and  murders.    They  became  so  bold  last  October,  as  on  Sunday  night, 
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the  2d  of  that  month,  to  take  possession  of  the  National  Conncil  Hoase,  at  Okmulgee, 
breaking  up  the  religious  service  there  being  held.  *  They  had  many  sympathizers  among 
the  people,  and  so  strong  was  their  influence,  that  it  required  a  two-days'  debate  in 
council  to  pass  an  act  to  provide  a  guard  to  protect  the  capitol  from  another  invasion  by 
these  men.  After  council,  the  people  of  the  nation  organized  to  hunt  down  the  oat- 
laws,  and  as  Bamett  was  accused  of  murdering  several  white  men — deputy  marshals — 
one  of  these  parties  was  led  by  United  States  officers.  After  numerous  adventures,  Bar- 
nett  was  finally  surrounded,  in  a  house  where  he  and  his  followers  made  a  stand.  After 
killing  one  and  wounding  another  of  the  attacking  party,  Bamett  and  his  followers  es- 
caped. The  pressure  against  them  had,  however,  become  too  strong  for  their  safety, 
and  they  were  kept  on  the  scout  until  at  last  one  of  the  policemen  of  this  agency,  .in  an 
attempt  to  arrest  Bamett,  killed  him.  Since  then  others  of  the  gang  have  been  killed 
and  captured,  until  only  one  ftigitive  remains  at  liberty.  Four  of  their  confedera4«8  were 
convicted  in  the  United  States  court,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  will  again  arise. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

It  is  due  to  the  police  force  of  this  agency  to  say  that  they  form  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient auxilliaries  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order.  In  this  service  the  Indian  himself 
is  the  representative  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government,  thereby  encouraging 
a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  that  is  decidedly  beneficial.  There  are  three  officers 
and  forty  privates  on  the  force,  each  of  whom  has  been  selected  with  special  regard  for 
his  fitness  for  the  duties  required.  There  are  many  applications  for  appointment,  so 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  from  which  to  select  the  best.  The  minority  of 
the  men  are  vigorous,  zealous,  and  |fearless  in  execution  of  orders,  and  they  have  been 
of  incalculable  assistance  in  maintaining  law  and  order. 

During  the  month  of  July  last  over  5,000  gallons  of  intoxicating  liquors  were  destroyed 
by  the  police  of  this  agency.  This  whisky  traffic  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all  evils  and 
the  most  difficult  to  regulate.  The  Indians  do  not  manufacture  it;  they  are  advised  and 
cautioned  continuously  against  its  dangers,  and  yet  they  are  exposed  to  its  seductive 
wiles  and  fall  victims  to  its  baneful  influences.  The  extent  of  the  evil  may  be  seen 
from  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  made  to  the  United  States  court  at  Fort  Smith  that 
95  per  cent,  of  all  criminal  cases  heard  by  that  body  were  directly  traceable  to  intoxi- 
cants— a  terrible  record  of  murders,  assaults,  robberies,  and  crimes  of  various  degrees. 

In  July  last  it  became  my  duty  to  report  the  case  of  one  George  Buenle,  a  wholesale 
merchant  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  for  several  years  been  one  of  the  largest  whisky  shippers 
doing  business  in  the  Territory.  Buente  was  doing  a  regular  wholesale  business,  an'd 
hardly  a  package  of  merchandise  that  came  from  his  establishment  was  allowed  to  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  fbw  there  were  that  did  not  contain  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  whisky.  I  recall  a  certain  hogshead  or  cask  of  **queensware,"  which  was  cap- 
tured at  Atoka  and  contained  a  regular  saloon  outfit  of  whiskies,  wines,  etc.  When 
Buente  was  arraigned  he  claimed  ignorance  of  the  law,  but  plead  guilty  and  was  fined 
$500  and  costs.  It  is  impossible  to  give  you  statistics  showing  the  devastation  and  ruin 
and  death  caused  in  this  agency  by  intoxicating  drinks.  The  fact  that  at  least  one  life 
a  day  is  taken  in  this  country  as  the  direct  result  of  whisky,  appears  not  to  change  the 
desire  and  determination  of  others  to  die  the  same  way. 

Since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  agency  the  police  have  served  effectively  in  remov- 
ing intruders,  suppressing  crime,  preserving  peace,  arresting  criminals,  guarding  Grov- 
emment  funds,  and  in  many  other  ways  performing  arduous  and  ofttimes  dangerous 
duties.  The  salary  of  these  men  is  entirely  too  meager.  They  were  receiving  $8  per 
month  until  last  July,  when  the  amount  was  increas^  to  $10.  They  ought  by  eyery 
right  to  receive  not  less  than  $50  per  month.  The  Government  is  able  to  and  should 
pay  its  servants  what  they  justly  earn,  and  not  require  them  to  labor  for  the  lowest 
pittance. 

CHEROKEE  COMMISSION, 

The  Commission  appointed  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Indian  Territory  that  it  may  be  opened  to  white  settlement,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokees  for  their  equities  west  of  96,  and  then  departed  for  their 
several  homes.  Mr.  AVilson  has  returned,  and  is  now  engaged  in  making  public  ad- 
dresses to  the  Cherokee  people  advising  them  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Commission,  as 
being  the  most  favorable  proposition  that  can  be  made.  The  other  commissioners  will 
return  in  November  to  confer  with  the  Cherokee  Council,  which  meets  the  first  Monday 
in  that  month,  and  it  is  generally  believed  they  will  be  successful  in  their  negotiations. 
Their  only  difficulty  is  in  dealing  with  the  politician,  who  is,  under  all  tarcumstances; 
Inimical  to  the  United  States,  and  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  display  this  feel- 
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tng.  The  trae  Indian  people,  the  heart  of  the  nation,  is  sympathetic  and  receptivei  and 
thoroughly  appredates  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  negotiation,  and  these  people 
-mil  not  be  stubborn  in  staying  the  progress  of  their  fellows,  but  will  relinquish  their 
interest  to  the  desired  section;  while  the  Cherokee  politician — the  man  of  office  and  of 
schemes,  the  man  who  comes  to  the  front  in  the  present  opportunities — is  the  one  whose 
poUti(»l  and  property  privileges  will  be  abridged,  and  from  him  the  Comi^ission  will 
find  no  favor. 

This  policy  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  the  Indian  interest  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  their  civilization  and  education,  thus 
preparing  them  for  ultimate  citizenship,  is  highly  commendable,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  great 
Southwest. 

CHEROKEE  FBEEDMEK. 

The  Cherokee  freedmen,  who  were  denied  a  share  in  the  head-right  payment  of  1883, 
were  greatly  elated  to  learn  that  Congress  had  recognized  their  rights,  and  that  $75,000 
-would  soon  be  distributed  among  them.  Special  Commissioner  John  W.  Wallace  is  now 
engaged  in  making  rolls  preparatory  to  disbursing  the  money.  The  Dela wares  ^and  ^ 
Shawnees,  who  also  were  denied  a  share  in  the  head-right,  are  likewise  being  enrolled. 
The  Cherokee  authorities  are  quite  wrathful  at  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  refused  to  co-operate  with  Commissioner  Wallace  in  determining 
the  proper  recipients  of  this  fund.  Mr.  Wallace  is  doing  the  work  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner, and  using  every  reasonable  precaution  to  protect  the  Cherokees  as  well  as  the  freed- 
men's  interest;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  possible  loopholes  through  which 
many  enrollments  may  occur  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Cherokee  people.  When  it 
is  considered  that  ''a  right  '*  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  a  pecuniary  value  ot  at  least 
several  thousands  of  dollars,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  more  at  stake  than  the  mere 
-**  head-right  of  1883." 

NET-PROCEEDS  PAYMENT. 

The  fund  known  as  the  '*  Choctaw  net-proceeds  fund,"  arising  from  the  treaty  of  1830, 
lias,  after  sixty  years,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  nation,  and  about  $600,000  or 
f700,000  have  been  distributed  among  the  heirs  of  the  claimants.  The  payment  is  now 
being  continued,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  whole  amount  will  soon  be  disbursed. 
This  has  been  a  rich  harvest  for  many  attorneys,  some  of  whom  have  made  $30,000, 
$40,000,  $50,000,  and  in  one  instance  nearly  $100,000,  out  of  the  fund  since  the  Ist  of 
last  April. 

SEMINOLE  PAYMENT. 

In  June  last,  the  Seminoles  received  a  per  capita  payment  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
Oklahoma  cession,  the  total  amount  paid  out  being  upward  of  $168,000.  These  Indians 
expect  to  have  an  annual  per  capita,  as  the  sale  of  the  Oklahoma  country  has  supplied 
them  with  a  fund  from  which  the  interest  each  year  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  cur- 
rent expenses  and  also  provide  for  a  small  per  capita. 

BOUNDARY  LINK. 

The  present  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Creek  and  the  Seminole  Nations  tends  to  create  certain  strained  relations  and  may  lead 
to  serious  troubles.  The  old  line  gives  to  the  Seminoles  more  of  the  Creek  land  than 
they  are  entitled  to,  while  the  new  line  cuts  off  some  of  the  most  valuable  Seminole 
improvements,  placing  them  in  the  Creek  Nation.  The  old  line  should  be  fixed  upon 
and  established,  and  the  Creek  Nation  be  paid  the  proper  difference,  as  that  is  a  far 
easier  settlement  than  to  require  the  Creeks  to  pay  for  the  Seminole  improvements. 

INTRUDERS. 

There  are  to-day  over  35,000  intruders  in  this  country,  some  of  whom  are  renegades 
and  outlaws  of  the  lowest  chtss.  It  would  require  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  remove  these 
persons  and  keep  them  out;  certain  it  is  that  the  Indian  Office  has  never  been  equal  to 
the  necessities  in  the  case;  hence  we  have  another  reason  for  encompassing  this  country 
with  proper  laws  administered  through  the  United  States  court. 

I  have  removed  from  the  Territory  over  thirty  persons  since  July  last,  of  which  num- 
iMr  nine  have  returned.  They  being  indigent  have  no  tear  of  the  law  prescribing  $1,000 
fine.    If  there  is  to  be  a  penalty  it  should  be  imprisonment  to  be  effective. 
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TIMBER  DEPBSDATIOKS. 

The  amendment  to  section  5388,  Revised  Statutes,  providing  for  punishment  throngb 
United  States  conrts  for  timber  depredations  upon  Indian  lands,  has  done  some  good. 
That  it  has  not  been  wholly  effective  is  due  to  the  connivance  of  the  Indian  himself,  who, 
for  a  small  sum  of  money  or  kindred  motive,  shields  the  offender  against  the  execution 
of  the  law.  I  have  reported  a  large  number  of  these  cases  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  Indian  Territory,  and  sevwal  convictions  have  taken  places  This  evil  is  not  aa 
great  as  a  year  ago. 

HUNTING. 

Acting  under  your  orders,  issued  last  June,  I  endeavored  to  prevent  hunting  in  the 
limits  of  this  agency  by  the  non-citizens,  and  was  succeeding  very  well  until  I  waa 
stopped  by  a  suit  for  damages  rendered  against  me  by  the  United  States  court  at  Musko- 
gee. Since  this  decision  I  have  not  made  any  effort  to  prevent  violations,  but  have 
secured  the  names  of  persons  violating  the  hunting  law,  as  construed  by  you,  and  will 
furnish  them  to  the  proper  official  when  the  Department  of  Justice  takes  up  the  matter, 
as  I  understand  will  be  done  at  an  early  date. 

DVLAWABB  ANNUITANTS. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  principal  be  paid  to  the  annuitants  of  the 
late  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  payment  of  per  capitas  is  not 
conducive  to  that  progress  so  much  to  be  hoped  for  among  these  people.  Indeed,  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  per  capita  annuities  are  demoralizing  in  their  effects. 

OBPHAN  HOME. 

Among  the  laudable  movements  set  on  foot  during  the  year,  none  is  more  worthy  of 
success  than  that  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Indian  Territory,  to  found  a  '*  home 
for  widows  .and  orphans.''  A  fund  for  this  purpose  was  started  at  the  grand  lodge  as- 
sembly last  fall,  and  has  been  constantly  growing.  It  is  worthy  the  highest  encourage- 
ment. 

INDIAN  FAIBS. 

One  ot  the  influences  operating  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  country  is 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  fair  associations  of  the  Territory.  One  fair  is  held  at  Vinita, 
the  other  at  Muskogee,  and  both  are  well  patronized.  The  exhibitions  of  live  stock  and 
farm  products  are  varied  by  the  display  of  Indian  handiwork.  These  annual  exhibits 
afford  an  admirable  opportunity  to  the  Indian  to  become  familiar  with  the  results  of 
labor  as  practiced  by  the  whites,  and  encourages  him  to  go  and  do  likewise.  These  faira 
should  be  properly  encouraged. 

THE    MABBIAOB  BBLATION. 

All  civilization  has  its  foundation  in  the  family  relation,  and  it  seems  to  be  urgently 
demanded  that  Congress  should  make  some  provision  for  legalizing  marriages  and  di- 
vorces in  this  Territory.  The  present  condition  of  affairs  is  such  that  many  families  live 
in  open  adultery,  because  the  parties  having  parted  with  their  lawful  marital  partners 
are  unable  to  secure  divorces  in  the  Territory,  and  "  take  up  "  with  each  other,  hoping 
that  the  legal  barrier  may  some  day  be  removed  and  a  proper  marriage  ceremony  Ic^ly 
unite  them.    There  are  many  such  cases  within  the  limits  of  this  agency. 

PUBCELL  TBOUBLES. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
'*Puroell  troubles,"  yet  the  subject  is  too  lengthy  to  go  into  detail  in  this  connection. 
Briefly  stated,  the  '*Purcell  troubles"  arose  from  a  conspiracy  formed  by  several  non- 
citizen  white  men,  with  one  Amos  Green  as  their  adviser,  to  force  a  number  of  Chicka- 
saw citizens  and  licensed  traders  to  yield  possession  of  valuable  improvements  without 
any  consideration. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  you  under  date  of  July  22,  and  I  am  indirectly  in- 
formed is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  To  my  mind,  the  Pnroell 
Internal  Improvement  Company,  in  endeavoring  to  rob  the  Chickasaw  citizens  of  their 
lands,  formeid  one  of  the  most  damnable  plots  of  which  I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  outrages  ever  attempted  to  be 
perpetrated  upon  the  Indian  people. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  VISITORS. 

One  of  the  meet  important  events  of  the  year,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  visit  to-day 
of  a  delegation  composed  of  Congressmen  Mansnr,  Springer,  Perkins,  Baker,  Allen,  and 
Roeers.  These  gentlemen  were  on  a  tour  of  the  Territory,  endeavoring  to  acquire  an 
insight  into  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  determine  what  legislation 
seems  most  necessary  during  the  approaching  session  of  Congress.  I  anticipate  many 
good  results  from  their  visit,  their  addresses  to  the  people,  and  their  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected views  as  to  proper  legislation. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  disaffection  arises  from  the  anomalistic  condition 
existing  in  the  several  nations,  more  particularly  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  relative  to  ap« 
plicants  for  citizenship.  The  present  state  of  affairs  tends  to  deprave  the  whole  system 
of  dealing  with  such  cases,  and  the  only  gainers  are  those  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
unsettled  condition,  secure  good  homes  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  nations.  When 
these  cases  of  r^ected  citizenship  are  finally  settled  the  embarrassments  of  this  agency 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  for  an  early  ad- 
judication of  these  cases.  Every  sense  of  justice  to  these  Indian  nations,  as  well  as  the 
claimants,  demands  a  speedy  settlement,  that  the  more  serious  troubles  which  threaten 
may  be  averted. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend,  as  being  conducive  to  the  betterment  of  the  people 
onder  chaige  of  this  agency: 

(1)  The  extension  of  police  laws  over  the  Five  Nations. 

(2)  Enlarge  powers  of  United  States  court  and  grant  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
arising  in  Five  Nations. 

(3)  Grant  the  Indian  access  to  the  United  States  court. 

(4)  Determine  some  basis  for  settlement  of  citizenship  cases. 

(5)  Establish  an  industrial  training  school  at  Muskogee  for  Indian  boys  snd  girls. 

(6)  Enact  a  law  whereby  individuS  Indians  may  bring  action  for  a  decision  of  their 
estate. 

(7)  Make  some  provision  to  relieve  the  Chickasaw  freedmen. 

(8)  Pay  principal  sum  to  Delaware  annuitants. 

i9)  Increase  pay  of  Indian  police, 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  many  thanks  for  the  courtesies  extended  by  your 
oiflce,  very  respectfully,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Leo  E.  Bennett, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa  Agency, 

Tama,  August  19,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency, 
aitnated  near  the  center  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 

The  location  ot  these  Indians  is  in  Tama  County,  upon  the  Iowa  River,  3  miles  west 
from  Tama  City  and  about  5  miles  southwest  of  Toledo,  the  county  seat  (each  of  these 
towns  claims  about  1,800  inhabitants),  51  miles  west  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  east  of  Mar- 
aballtown  about  16  miles. 

Although  this  agency  is  called  Sao  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
these  are  distinctively  the  Fox  portion  of  the  confederated  tnbes.  The  Sac  Indians  are 
miding  on  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  known  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation, 
of  about  375,000  acres,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  much- talked-of  country  Oklahoma. 

This  is  not  what  is  generally  known  as  an  Indian  reservation  of  public  or  Government 
land;  bnt  the  1,452  acres  owned  here  by  the  Foxes  are  lands  purchased  from  the  white 
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• 
settlers  and  farmers  yrith  their  own  annuity  money,  except,  I  believe,  the  first  80  acre^ 
which  I  understand  was  paid  for  with  ponies.  This  purchase  was  made  from  Col.  Phil» 
Butler,  of  Montour,  Iowa,  July  13,  1857,  consideration  $1,000,  and  the  deed  was  made 
in  trust  to  the  then  governor  of  Iowa,  James  AV.  Grimes.  To  this  tract  has  been  added 
from  time  to  time  adjoining  lands,  and  have  paid  as  high  as  $40  per  acre.  The  larger 
part  of  this  Indian  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  while  a  small  portion  is  only  adapted  to- 
^mber  growing  and  pasture.  These  lands  are  in  one  body,  although  situated  in  three 
townships,  and  are  bounded  on  every  side  by  improved  farms  of  several  years'  standing. 

Two  leaiding  railroads  traverse  the  Indian  land  from  east  to  west,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northwestern.  The  Tama  City  water-power  race  runs 
through  their  lands. 

The  progress  made  by  these  Indians  is  very  slow,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  of  most  all  now  above  forty  years  of  age  that  they  have  not  made  a  move  in  the  line  \ 

of  what  we  call  civilization  in  the  last  thirty  years  except  what  has  been  forced  upon  them  | 

by  necessity  or  change  of  circumatances.  These  old  heads  cling  to  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  heathenish  ideas  with  a  pertinacity  that  will  yield  only  in  death.  The  younger 
portion  are  more  domesticated  and  show  many  signs  of  improvement,  but  the  supersti- 
tious fear  of  the  older  ones  holds  the^  in  check.  Enterprise  does  not  enter  largely  into 
the  Indian  character.  Although  haughty  pride  reigns  supreme,  it  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
aspires  to  emulate  or  excel  in  domestic  life  or  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Labor  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  average  Indian  as  beneath  his  dignity  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  were  it  not  for  sheer  necessity  it  is  questionable  if  he  would  eat  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Some  have  excellent  crops,  which  are  grown  with  a  view  of  sup- 
plying their  family  wants  only.  In  most  cases  the  men  assist  the  women  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  crops,  which  is  generally  done  with  the  hoe.  One  uses  a  two-horse  cul- 
tivator and  three  others  use  a  one-horse  double-shovel.  The  work  done  was  productive 
of  good  results,  except  a  few  patches  that  were  entirely  neglected  after  planting,  which 
was  done  in  good  season  and  all  conditions  favorable  for  an  abundant  crop,  but  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me  they  were  entirely  neglected. 

Their  principal  crops  are  com,  beans,  squashes,  and  potatoes.  Other  garden  truck  is 
almost  unknown  to  them.  They  have  a  passion  for  watermelons,  but  they  are  not  a 
success  in  raising  them. 

Ponies  are  the  only  item  of  revenue.  Of  these  they  have  a  large  herd  of  all  agee,  from 
a  sucking  colt  to  those  turning  gray  with  age.  These  they  sell  as  demands  and  oppor- 
tunities offer,  at  prices  ranging  from  $S  to  $40.  But  few  are  broken  to  harness,  although 
they  are  very  quiet,  gentle,  and  easily  handled.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  do  not 
provide  food  or  shelter  for  their  ponies  during  the  winter,  bat  are  turned  loose  on  their 
summer  pasture  grounds  to  pick  a  living  or  die  before  spring  comes.  The  last  winter 
was  very  favorable  and  they  passed  through  without  loss. 

Fear  and  suspicion  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  even  with  an  Indian.  Any  movement 
out  of  the  usual  order  is  scrutinized  very  closely,  and  the  thing  that  meets  their  wants 
is  good,  while  that  which  does  not  is  very  bad.  The  census  report  they  dislike  very 
much,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  much  trouble  to  get  it;  the  deaths  I  had,  but  the 
births  were  harder  to  get.  They  can  not  and  will  not  understand;  therefore,  they  are 
expecting  some  trap  is  being  laid  for  them. 

Their  opposition  to  education  and  lands  in  severalty  is  deeply  rooted.  They  are  con- 
stantly watching  for  some  innovation  that  may  tend  to  draw  them  in  that  direction. 
The  school  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  started  at  this  agency  is  a  complete  failure, 
and  would  recommend  its  discontinuance.  The  whole  Indian  opposition  force  has  been 
brought  to  bear  against  all  efforts  to  establish  a  school;  the  necessity  thereof  is  more 
clearly  indicated,  but  the  power  to  enforce  it  is  entirely  wanting. 

The  withholding  of  their  annuity  would  have  the  d&sired  effect  on  many,  while  the 
opposition  in  others  might  be  intensified;  but  this  would  be  of  little  moment  providing 
the  young  could  be  drawn  in  the  right  direction.  These  old  hard  heads  will  die  oppos- 
ing all  methods  of  advancement.  Compulsory  education  seems  inevitable,  but  how  to 
enforce  might  be  considered  **  solving  the  Indian  question,"  which  I  do  not  wish  to  bo 
understood  as  attempting  to  do. 

Their  crop  average  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  un* 
der  present  existing  conditions.  There  would  have  been  several  acres  of  new  ground 
broken  up  and  cropped  by  young  men  this  season,  but  they  were  denied  this  privilege 
by  their  old  usurper  chief  who  rules  this  tribe  with  tyrannical  and  superstitions  power. 
This  usurper  should  be  deposed,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  old  dead  chiefs  put  in  his  place. 
It  is  folly  to  attempt  advancement  with  the  controlling  power  here  in  a  death-gnp  op-^ 
position.  This  change  the  Indians,  as  a  body,  desire,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  face 
the  opposing  powers,  unless  backed  by  Department  authority.  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  authority  be  given.  These  old  chiefs  are  now  secretly  attempting  to  borrow 
money  to  go  to  Washington  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  in  known  opposition  of 
the  tribe,  and  Department  order  *'  unless  authorized." 
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Their  homes  are  showing  many  signs  of  progress.  The  women  are  more  progressive 
than  the  men;  they  are  always  found  doing  something;  their  clothing  and  persons  are 
generally  presentable,  for  an  Indian,  which  can  not  always  be  said  of  the  men,  who  are 
often  seen  nearly  nude. 

The  young  men  wear  citizens'  clothes,  and  several  have  fenced  in  lots  piTeparatory  for 
next  spring's  crops;  some  have  made  enlargement,  so  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging, 
considering  the  opposition  of  the  old  chief. 

Several  of  their  houses  have  been  rebuilt  the  past  summer,  and  three  have  built  new 
ones.  These  consist  of  posts  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  and  are  about  8  feet  high ;  common 
inch  boards  are  nailed  to  the  posts  and  poles  used  for  rafters;  the  covering  is  bark  or  a 
matting  made  of  reeds  and  bulrushes,  neatly  woven  together,  which  supply  the  place 
of  shingles.     This  is  their  summer  house  and  is  vacated  in  the  fall. 

Their  winter  quarters  are  constructed  of  small  poles  set  in  the  ground,  and  the  tops 
are  bent  over  in  a  hat-crown  shape;  this  is  then  covered  with  the  matting  and  makes 
quite  a  snug  house.  An  opening  is  left  for  a  door,  and  an  opening  in  the  top  for  a 
double  purpose — to  let  in  the  light  and  the  smoke  out. 

With  the  exception  of  three  families  the  Indiana  have  neither  stove  nor  furniture.  The 
fire  is  built  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  tepee,  and  the  smoke  seems  glad  to  get 
out  at  the  top.  Around  this  fire,  next  to  the  outer  edge,  straw  is  placed,  and  upon  this 
blankets  are  spread,  an4  upon  these  all  sit  or  lounge  and  sleep  at  pleasure.  .^ 

The  credit  of  the  greater  number  is  very  good.  Their  moral  and  social  conduct  is  remark- 
able. I  have  yet  to  see  or  hear  of  the  first  case  of  improper  conduct  of  any  of  their  women. 
A  few  of  the  men  will  get  drunk  on  first  opportunity;  these  1  would  recommend  be  put 
in  jail  and  kept  there  until  they  work  out  their  fine,  or  divulge  the  name  or  place 
where  the  liquor  was  had. 

In  October  next  the  attention  of  the  court  here  will  be  called  to  an  old  offender  who 
has  been  selling  Intoxicants  to  the  Indians. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  generally  good ;  no  epidemics  or  contagious  dis- 
eases among  them.  Consumption  seems  to  have  fastened  on  many,  and  it  is  surprising 
there  are  not  more  afiected. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  contentment  among  the  Indians,  except  as  they  have 
been  swayed  by  political  changes  in  national  afiairs.  These  have  caused  serious  efiect 
here.  Impatient  aspirants  for  political  honors  and  preferment  have  attempted  to  use 
the  Indians  here  for  their  personal  advantage  without  regard  to  the  good  ot  the  service. 
Letters  have  been  communicated  purporting  to  have  emanated  from  the  Indians,  which 
were  base  fabrications.  In  no  case  have  the  Indians  given  voice  to  any  sentiment  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  import,  except  it  bears  the  name  of  Joseph  Tesson  as  interpreter. 

This  man  is  an  honorable,  progressive  Indiau;  he  owns  40  acres  in  his  own  name,  and 
lives  in  a  one  and  a  half  story  frame  house,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  cow,  the  only  animal 
of  the  cow  kind  ever  owned  by  an  Indian  liere;  he  has  stoves  and  furniture  and  a  repu- 
tation for  truth  and  honesty  that  is  not  qttestioned.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  and  is  desirous  of  having  his  son  go  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  school.  The 
old  chiefs  are  opposed  to  '*  Joe''  (as  he  is  known  and  called  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  him ),  for  his  progressive  character.  He  and  Peter  Solgier  are  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  here. 

The  mission  work  at  this  agency  has  been  for  some  six  years  in  charge  of  Miss  Anna 
Skea,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission,  controll^  by  the  Presbyterian  ladies  of 
Iowa.  They  have  been  untiring  in  their  efibrts,  and  to  a  limited  degree  have  been  suc- 
cessful; BO  much  so  that  they  are  contemplating  moving  from  their  present  rooms  in 
Tama  and  getting  closer  to  the  Indians.  Remote  as  they  are  (3  miles  away)  the  Indians 
make  daily  visits  to  the  rooms  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  recite  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Miss  Skea  informs  me  her  average  monthly  attendance  is 
about  7. 

There  is  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  young  people  who  can  write  their  own  language, 
and  some  who  can  write  and  read  English.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  these  young 
Indians  can  not  be  placed  in  school  if  these  old  chiefs  were  shorn  of  their  power. 

I  herewith  submit  a  statistical  statement,  based  on  the  census  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1889,  viz: 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age , 89 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 127 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 89 

Children  under  six  years  of  age --    88 

Totol  of  all  ages -    393 

The  above  is  as  near  correct  as  can  be  obtained  at  this  time. 
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Males,  all  ages 198 

Females,  all  ages 195 

Total,  all  ages... _—  393 

Deaths  daring  the  year 11 

Births  daring  the  year 17 

Total  gain — -- 6 

• 

On  the  23d  and  24th  of  Angast,  1888, 1  paid  these  Indians  their  annuity,  and  to  their 
credit  I  wish  to  state,  not  a  dissension  arose.  All  seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  and  their 
creditors  reported  to  me  that  the  Indians  paid  more  cents  on  the  dollar  after  this  pay- 
ment than  ever  before.  I  have  j  ast  received  notice  that  $15, 219. 80  has  been  placed  to  my 
credit,  to  be  paid  per  capita,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  as  near  the  1st  of  September 
as  practicable.  This  may  not  be  proper  in  this  report,  as  this  is  business  in  another 
year,  bat  it  will  show  promptness  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 

The  accompanying  blank  form  is  filled  oat,  all  of  which  I  hope  may  be  satisfactory,  at 
least  so  far  as  my  duty  is  concerned. 

Very  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

Enos  Gheen, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Ck)MMissiONEB  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans., 

AuffU9t  19,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1889, 
I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Indians  within  the  agency,  and 
the  affairs  thereof,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last. 

The  population  of  the  five  tribes  embraced  in  the  agency,  with  information  required 
in  reference  thereto,  is  shown  as  follows,^amely: 


Tribe. 


Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies. 

Klokapoo ^ 

Iowa 

Sac  and  Pox  of  Missouri 

Chippewa  and  Christian 


Totals. 


Total 
number 

on 
reserve. 

447 

227 

166 

71 

72 

Males 

above 

18  years 

of  age. 

Females 

above 

14  years 

of  age. 

109 

70 

51 

1             23 

18 

School 
children 
between 
6  and  10. 

182 
53 
41 
17 
17 

108 
83 

42 
22 
28 

1             *^ 

983 

260 

271 

253 

In  addition  to  the  number  thus  shown  as  present  on  their  reservations  a  number  are 
absent.  This  is  especially  the  case  of  the  Pottawatomies,  of  whom  it  is  reliably  stated 
that  two  hundred  are  residing  in  Wisconsin.  Not  doubting  that  this  is  a  fact,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  these  people  should  be  required  to  return  to  their  reservation  and  re- 
main there.  As  it  is,  there  is  very  much  time  and  money  wasted  in  useless  visiting, 
and  I  have  observed  that  the  northern  Indians,  whether  on  the  reservation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  visit  or  permanent  residence,  are  inclined  to  be  troublesome  and  insubordinate. 


finances. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  elaborate  information  on  this  subject  is  furnished  elsewhere, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  details  as  to  the  cash  credits  of  the 
tribes  with  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  some  slight  assistance  to  the 
Kickapoo  and  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  boarding-schools  and  the  pay  of  the 
agent,  amounting  to  $1,000  per  annum,  the  expenses  iucurred  for  support  of  schools, 
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support  of  shops,  parchaRo  of  lumber  and  agricnltaral  implements  and  all  other  artides 
for  Indians,  and  salary  of  the  one  clerk  employed  in  the  agency  are  paid  from  the  accru- 
ing interest  on  funds  placed. to  the  credit  of  the  different  tribes  in  the  books  of  the  Inte- 
rior DepftTtment.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  impression  prevails  very  largely  iu 
this  section  of  country  that  the  Indians  in  the  agency  are  entirely  maintained  from  char- 
itable appropriations  made  by  Congress.  In  addition  to  disbursements  for  the  purposes 
above  noted  each  of  the  tribes  in  the  agency  receives  semi-annual  payments  in  cash,  also 
the  interest  of  funds  placed  to  its  credit,  as  above  stated. 

LOCATION  AND  ABEA  OF  BESEBYATIONS.  • 

The  reserve  of  the  Prairie  Band,  containing  77,357.57  acres,  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  Jackson  Connty,  Kans.  This  reservation,  formerly  consisting  of  576,000  acres 
of  land,  was  purchased  under  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  5  and 
17,  1846,  made  at  Ck>uncil  Blnffs,  Iowa. 

The  reservation  of  the  Eickapoos,  located  in  Brown  County, 'Kans.,  embracing  19,137 
acres  of  land,  was  confirmed  to  them  under  provisions  of  their  treaty  proclaimed  July 
17,  1854. 

The  lowas  have  16,000  acres  located  in  northeastern  Kansas  within  the  limits  of  Brown 
County,  confirmed  to  them  by  provisions  of  their  treaty  proclaimed  July  17,  1854. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  have  8,013  acres  in  southeastern  Nebraska  reserved  to 
them  under  provisions  of  their  treaty  proclaimed  July  17,  1854. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indiana  hold  4,395  acres  by  certificate  title  in  Fradklin 
County,  Kans.  This  land  was  allotted  to  them  under  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  Band  of  Chippewa  and  Mnnsee  or  Christian  Indians, 
proclaimed  July  9,  1865. 

OCCUPATION  OF  SEPARATE  TEACTS  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  heads  of  families  of  the  different  tribes  all  occupy  and  cultivate  tracts  of  land  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  those  of  other  persons.  This  could  not  be  more  fully  the  case  if 
the  lands  were  held  in  severalty,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  doubtful  if  a  patent  for  the  tracts  to 
the  individuals  holding  them  would  insure  more  complete  possession  of  them  for  agri- 
cultural and  stock  purposes  than  is  now  enjoyed.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case 
wherein  one  Indian  has  disturbed  another  in  reference  to  his  land,  and  the  cases  are 
very  rare  indeed  when  misunderstandings  occur  in  connection  with  their  horses  or  stook 
of  other  kinds. 

The  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Indians  strenuously  oppose  any  change  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  United  States.  In  meetings  recently  held  with  commissioners  appointed 
to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject  of  taking  lands  in  severalty  and  selling  a  portion  or 
^1  of  their  reservations,  they  positively  declined  to  listen  to  any  proposition  tending  to 
either  result.  In  my  opinion,  their  natural  dislike  and  fear  of  allotments  has  been 
atrengthened  and  intensified  by  the  residence  in  both  tribes  of  a  large  number  of  their 
people  who  received  patents  for  their  lands  and  their  pro  rata  shares  of  the  cash  credits 
of  their  tribes  under  treaties  made  in  1863.  These  people  are  totally  without  resources, 
and.  having  contracted  wretched  habits  of  life  through  a  condition  of  abject  poverty 
and  dependence  extending  back  through  a  long  period  of  years,  they  are  exhibited  by 
the  Indians  holding  in  common  as  an  illustration  of  the  certain  fate  of  all  Indians 
who  take  lands  in  severalty,  whatever  the  conditions  might  be.  I  refer  to  the  citizen 
Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  residing  on  the  reservations  in  this  agency;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  habits  or  condition  of  those  living  elsewhere. 

Of  the  lowas,  a  large  proportion  desire  allotments  of  land  under  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1887.  Some  of  these  people  are  very  suspicious  about  the  matter,  and  I 
have  recommended  that  allotments  be  made  to  them  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 
If  this  duty  was  commenced,  those  not  de^ring  allotments  could  go  to  the  Territory  and 
join  the  lowas  there,  and  it  could  be  shortly  determined  what  amount  of  the  reservation 
might  be  sold. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  as  a  tribe,  desire  allotments  under  the  third  article  of 
their  treaty  of  July  17,  1854,  and  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  them  under 
the  '* severalty  act"  of  1887.  They  and  the  lowas  realize,  as  well  as  those  iu  charge  of 
them,  that  their  reservations,  under  their  present  tenure,  are  a  glittering  temptation  to 
white  people  everywhere;  and  fearing  to  be  forced  upon  lands  from  which  they  can  not 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  prefer  to  commence  their  experience,  under  the  changed 
eonditions,  in  their  old  homes,  in  a  climate  that  suits  them. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  citizenized.  They  have 
occupied  their  allotments  for  years,  are  intermarried  largely  with  whites,  and  all  speak 
English.    They  are  anxious  to  have  their  fund  divided  among  them,  which,  I  suppose. 
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is  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a  complete  severance  from  the  United  States  as 
guardian.  It  is  understood  by  themselves,  and  the  authorities  of  the  county  in  which 
their  lands  are  located,  that  they  are  citizens,  under  the  sixth  article  of  the  severalty 
'act  of  1887,  and  so  far  as  voting  and  paying  penonal  property  tax  is  concerned  they 
are  enjoying  the  privileges  pertaining  thereto. 

GRAZING  AND  HAY. 

Portions  of  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Reservations  have 
this,  as  in  past  seasons,  been  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  cattle  belonging  to  farmers 
living  contiguous  to  the  reservations,  and  in  some  instances  to  farmers  residing  in  local- 
ities  further  removed.  From  this  source,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  last,  the  sum  of  $7,929  was  obtained  for  the  Pottawatomies,  and  $3,932  for  the  Kick- 
apoos.  Hay  standing  on  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation  is  also  being  sold,  but  not  in 
such  large  quantities  as  in  past  seasons,  owing  to  less  demand  for  such  hay  in  the 
markets. 

After  years  of  difficulty  in  collecting  for  grazing  and  hay  the  right  is  now  conceded; 
but  misrepresentation  of  the  number  of  cattle  running  at  large  and  not  herded  is  a 
common  occurrence.  At  the  spring  term  of  the  Unit^  States  district  court  for  the 
district  of  Kansas,  Judge  Foster  presiding,  a  decision  was  made  that  cattle  turned  into 
lanes  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  on  the  reservations  in  the  agency  must  be  paid  for  at 
the  late  of  $1  per  head.  Though  such  cases  had  been  in  court  before,  contrary  decisions 
were  given,  which  necessitated  great  watchfulness  in  keeping  them  from  the  reserva- 
tions,  and  trouble  in  driving  therefrom.         « 

AGBICULTUEE  AND  STOCK. 

All  the  reservations  ip  the  agency  are  adapted  to  diversified  farming,  thongh  on  those 
of  the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  com  in  an  average  of  years  is  the  surest  and  most 
profitable  crop  as  well  as  most  suitable  for  the  Indians  to  handle.  Both  of  these  tribes 
nave  comparatively  a  large  acreage  planted  to  this  crop,  and  as  the  season  has  been  fav- 
orable the  yield  will  be  larger  than  for  some  years  and  afibrd  them  sufficient  for  them- 
selves and  stock  as  well  as  a  liberal  surplus  for  sale. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  named,  whe&t,  oats,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  garden  vegetables 
are  raised  with  varying  success. 

Both  of  the  tribes  have  made  commendable  advancement  in  their  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  seem  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  necessity  of  giving  strict  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  crops.  Although  both  tribes  have  broken  and  fenced  considerable  tracts 
during  the  season,  the  Kickapoos  have  been  especially  active  in  this  respect.  The  people 
of  both  these  tribes  do  their  own  work  with  slight  exceptions. 

The  reservations  of  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  are  not  only  adapted 
to  the  crops  above  named  but  also  produce  large  yields  of  a  fine  quality  of  wheat.  Both 
of  these  tribes  have  more  land  in  cultivation  in  proportion  to  their  number  than  the 
other  tribes  in  the  agency,  but  they  employ  much  of  their  work  done. 

The  farm  lands  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  are  not  equal  in  productive- 
ness to  those  of  the  other  reservations  referred  to.  They  are,  however,  of  a  good  class^ 
and  the  Indians  living  thereon,  who  are  experienced  farmers,  realize  fair  returns  there- 
from* 

All  of  the  tribes  own  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  fowls  in  reasonable  quantities,  and 
mules  and  sheep  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Pottawatomies,  especiaUy,  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses,  of  mixed  American  and  pony  stock,  that  command  very  fair  prices.  The 
desire  to  acquire  stock  is  increasing  in  all  the  tribes,  and  the  disposition  to  take  proper 
care  of  it,  at  all  seasons,  is  much  more  notice^ible  than  formerly, 

USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUOBS. 

The  Pottawatomie,  Kickapoo,  and  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  are  as  temperate 
in  their  habits  as  white  communities  of  the  same  number  usually  are.  Some  arrests, 
however,  have  been  made  for  selling  whisky  to  these  people,  and  others  are  contem- 
plated. The  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  are  more  addicted  to  the  drink- 
ing habit,  and  suffer  seriously  therefrom.  They  readily  obtain  uU  kinds  of  intoxicants 
in  Nebraska,  and  heretofore  eases  taken  into  the  conrts  for  that  judicial  district  have 
received  but  slight  attention,  and  offenders  but  nominal  punishment. 
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CRIMES   BY  OB  AGAINST  INDIANS. 

No  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  tbe  agency  against  white  people^ 
and  a  few  cases  of  theft  and  whisky  selling  constitute  the  nature  of  the  crimes  against 
Indians  by  whites.  Difficulties  between  whites  and  Indians  are  unheard  of  here,  and 
their  intercourse  is  as  genial  aa  between  neighbors  in  white  commnnities. 

EMPLOYES. 

A  physician  is  employed  for  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Medical  services  for  the 
remaining  tribes  in  the  agency  are  employed,  if  at  all,  at  the  personal  expense  of  tho 
Indians. 

A  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  are  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  Pottawatomie  In- 
dianSf  and  a  mechanic  who  can  do  both  kinds  of  work  is  employed  in  the  shops  of  the 
Kickapoo  and  Iowa  and  Sac  and  J^ox  of  Missouri  Indians.  None  but  skilled  work- 
men lire  employed,  and  their  whole  time  is  required  to  perform  the  work  expected  of 
them.  The  character  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  required  in  similar  shops  in  white 
communities,  and  the  Indians  are  always  positive  as  to  what  they  want  done,  and  very 
observant  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  « 

A  superintendent  and  principal  teacher,  matron  and  assistant  teacher,  indostrial 
farmed,  seamstress,  cook  and  laundress,  and  assistant  cook,  six  employes  in  all,  are  em- 
ployed at  each  of  the  three  boarding-schools  operated  in  the  agency.  This  force  is  suffi- 
cient to  perform  the  various  duties  required  at  the  schools,  though  none  fob  large. 

BELIOION. 

A  portion  of  the  members  of  each  tribe  in  the  agency  are  members  of  Christian 
churches,  but  a  number  of  them  have  not  accepted  revealed  religion,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos,  a  religion  is  practiced  by  a  mi^iority  of  them  that 
while  it  is  not  exactly  pagan,  does  not  embrace  fully  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Thi» 
class  seem  to  feel  very  deeply  their  responsibility  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  evidently 
desire  to  improve  spiritually,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  their  methods  of 
wonhip  may  be  dispensed  with  before  the  necessity  for  writing  another  annual  report 
occnis. 

EDUCATION. 

Schools  are  conducted  for  the  Pottawatomie,  Kickapoo,  and  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox 
of  Missouri  Indians.  The  school  for  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  has  been  dis- 
continued by  their  missionary,  and  a  majority  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  attend- 
ing Haskell  University  at  Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  pupils  are  boarded  and  clothed  at  the  schools  and  are  taught  such  industrial  pur- 
suits as  are  made  necessary  in  cultivating  the  school  farms  and  caring  for  the  stock  be- 
longing thereto. 

The  accommodations  of  the  schools  are  sufficient  for  the  children  of  schoolage  belong- 
ing tO'the  tribes  for  which  they  are  conducted  with  the  exception  of  the  Pottawatomies. 

At  this  school  not  to  exceed  3U  pupils  can  be  provided  for  in  the  dormitories,  while 
there  are  108  of  school  age  in  the  tribe.  On  this  account,  and  perhaps  others,  the  attend- 
ance at  this  school  has  not  been  as  large  as  it  should,  though  the  principal  men  of  the 
tribe  and  nearly  all  the  Indians  favor  education.  While  this  is  the  case  there  are  some 
who  oppose  it,  and  this  opposition  is  increased  by  the  example  and  argument  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  Citizen  Pottawatomies,  who  are  intruders  on  the  reservation. 

The  attendance  at  the  Kickapoo  school  has  been  as  large  as  could  be  expected,  bnt  that 
at  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  school  has  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  in  a 
great  measure,  I  think,  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  those  tribes,  and  particularly  of  the 
lowas.  ^  ' 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  the  educational  interests  of  all  the  tribes  in  the 
agency  have  undoubtedly  been  advanced,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults can  be  accomplished  during  the  ensuing  year  should  the  conditions  not  be  made 
unfavorable  by  the  introduction  of  exciting  questions  to  the  adult  Indians. 

While  this  class  have  certainly  made  meritorious  advancement  in  material  pursuits,  I 
am  unable  to  observe  an  increase  of  organizing  capacity  or  the  desire  for  better  govern- 
ment than  that  afforded  by  the  tribal  relation.  In  their  present  stage  of  civilization 
this  is  totally  insufficient,  and  until  a  better  system  is  substituted  their  management 
will  constantly  become  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  been  treated  courteously  by  the  Department  during  the  year  and  afforded  every 
reasonable  facility  for  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge^ 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Blaib, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  CoMMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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EEPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  MINNESOTA. 
REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  SUrth  Indian  Agency,  Minn., 

August  31,  1889. 

Sib:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annaal  report  for  your  consideia- 
tion.  This  agency  was  transferred  to  me  Jaly  1, 1889,  by  T.  J.  Sheehan,  the  late  agent, 
since  which  time  I  have  endeavored  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  afiairs  of  the  agency 
jmd  the  variona  duties  of  the  office.  I  have  visited  the  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  Res- 
ervations twice  since  taking  charge  of  the  agency— once  in  company  with  my  predeoes- 
«or  and  lately  with  the  honorable  commission  appointed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  14,  1889,  said  commission  consisting  of  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice,  Hon.  J.  B. 
Whiting,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Martin  Marty,  whose  object  was  to  negotiate 
with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota. 

8ANITABY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  under  this  agency  during  the  past  year  has  been 
Tery  good.  No  serious  epidemic  of  any  kind  has  prevailed.  The  Indians  avail  them- 
eelves  of  tiie  services  of  the  agency  physician,  both  by  calling  at  the  dispensary  and  hav- 
ing the  physician  call  upon  them  at  their  homes. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

There  have  been  three  Government  and  six  contract  schools  in  operation  during  the 
past  year.  The  first-mentioned  are  located  at  White  Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake. 
roxiT  of  the  contract  schools  are  operated  under  a  contract  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan, 
and  are  located  at  Wild  Rice  River  and  Pine  Point,  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
and  at  Cass  Lake  and  Leech  Lake,  on  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation.  The  remaining  two 
contract  schools  are  located  at  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake,  and  are  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

The  following  table  is  respectfully  submitted: 


Names  of  teachers. 


White  Earth  school 

Prof.  H.  M.  Hume 

Mary  Jackson , 

Nellie  Grantham  .. 

Bed  l^ke  school.. 

Mary  English 

Leech  Lake  school 

A.  A.  Ledeboer...., 
8.  R.  Quick 


Salary 
per  year. 


1900 
480 

480 


4ao 


Attended 

school one 

month 

or  more. 


158 


69 


600 

480  ! 


Average 

attendance 

for  the 

year. 


Number 
of  months 
school 
main- 
tained. 


80 


10 


38 


35 


10 


Amount 

expended  for 

support 

of  schools. 


96,277.01 


10 


4,078.49 
3,206.82 


Contract  schools. 


School. 


Names  of  teachers. 


Pine  Point ,  Louis  Manypenny , 

Wild  Rice  River I  Rttie  Knickerbocker . 

Leech  Lake ....i  C.H.BeauHeu 

Cass  Lake F.  H.  Wolcott 

St.  Benedict's Sister  Liebe  Brown  .... 

Red  Lake* \  Fr.Thos.  Borgarding. 


Attend 

school 

one 

month  or 

more. 


Average 
attend- 
ance for 

the  year. 


— 

- 

36 

28 

38 

38 

Ml 

S3 

33 

18 

2S 

25 

34 

18 

Number 
of  months 
school 
main- 
tained. 


8 
6 
9 
9 
12 
3 


Amount  per 
capita  ex- 
pended for 

sup|}ort 
of  schools. 


927.00 
37.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 


•Not  opened  until  April  1. 1889. 
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POPULATION. 


The  following  table  is  respectfully  submitted,  showing  the  number  of  Indians  on  eacb 
reservation  and  the  total  number  on  the  agency: 


Reservation. 


White  Earth 

Bad  Lake 

Leech  Lake . 

Total.. 


Males, 
eighteen 
years  up- 
wards. 


474 


1.167 


Females, 

fourteen 

years  up> 

wards. 


834 
394 
521 


1.749 


Children. 

school  age. 

six  to 

sixteen 

years. 


682 
488 
407 


1,677 


Number 
of  males. 


1,018 
667 
796 


2.866 


Number 

of 
females. 


977 

611 
761 


2,349 


Total 
popula- 
.  tfon. 


1,990 
1,16» 
1,657 


4,715 


The  census  of  the  Mille  Lao  and  White  Oak  Point  bands  of  Ghippewas  has  not  been 
officially  taken  since  1885.  At  that  time  they  numbered  954  and  579,  respectively,  of 
both  sexes,  making  a  total  of  1,533  at  these  places,  and  a  grand  total  of  6,248  Indians 
upon  thisfl^ncy.  A  correct  census  of  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  is  now 
being  taken  by  the  honorable  commission  previously  referred  to,  and  next  year  I  will 
be  able  to  give  a  correct  and  complete  census. 

AGEICULTURE. 

The  Indians  of  White  Earth  Reservation  depend  largely  upon  farming  as  their  means 
of  a  livelihood.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  many  fair  farms  are  to  be 
seen.  Their  crops  are  now  being  harvested,  and  although  it  has  been  a  very  dry  season, 
fiom  present  indications  a  fair  average  crop  will  be  gathered.  (See  crop  statistics,  here* 
with  annexed.) 

Ked  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  Reservations. — Owing  to  the  soil  not  being  so  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  being  heavily  timbered  and  of  a  cold  nature,  the  Indians  do  not  farm  to 
any  great  extent  upon  these  reservations.  Cultivating  garden  patches  of  5  to  10  acres 
each,  they  raise  simply  enough  corn  and  vegetables  to  subsist  themselves  through  the 
winter  in  addition  to  what  they  may  obtain  by  hunting  and  fishing,  whibh  aie  their 
chief  avocations. 

CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  agency  buildings  on  the  several  reservations  be- 
longing to  this  agency  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  lutdly  needing  repairs ;  that  there 
was  not  lumber  sufficient  to  make  a  coffin,  and  the  farm  machinery,  entirely  out  of  repair 
upon  my  taking  charge  of  the  agency ;  the  saw-mills  idle  and  needing  repair  also.  I  pliMoed 
the  situation  before  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  has  promptly 
granted  the  requisite  authority  to  make  all  necessary  repairs  and  to  supply  the  res- 
ervations with  the  needed  lumber.  With  the  purchase  of  a  portable  saw-mill,  now 
under  consideration,  I  expect  to  furnish  the  lumber  requisite  to  enable  enterprising  In- 
dians to  build  themselves  many  new  houses. 

Thankful  for  the  courtesies  shown  me  by  the  Department,  I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,. 
your  obedient  servant. 

B.  P.  Shtjles, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMisaioNEB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  August  28,  1889. 

Sib:  {  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annoal  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
this  agency,  as  directed  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1889.  I  deem  it  proper  to  pref- 
ace the  same  with  the  statement  that  I  assumed  control  here  on  the  7th  day  of  July, 
after  carefully  seeing  that  all  public  property  was  properly  turned  over  to  me,  and 
hence  my  limited  observation  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  is  all  I  can  furnish  in 
oompliance  with  the  letter  alluded  to. 

I  find  the  Indians  here  in  fairly  a  prosperous  condition,  their'  habits  generally  good 
And  their  disposition  kindly,  although  from  personal  examination  I  find  that  they  would 
have  been  more  prosperous  if  a  greater  quantity  of  agricultural  implements  and  articles 
for  domestic  purposes  had  been  furnished  to  them,  as  a  great  number  evince  a  desire- to 
till  the  soil,  and  are  constantly  clamoring  for  the  necessary  articles,  while  others,  who 
have  partially  adopted  the  white  man's  methods,  repeatedly  are  denied  useful  small 
articles,  of  which  I  find  none  on  hand  and  none  have  been  estimated  for.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  special  estimate  to  cover  these  wants,  which  I  recommend  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

During  the  ^ear  70  families  have  selected  farms  upon  the  reservation  and  started  in 
earnest  to  make  homes  for  themselves,  aud  with  what  assistance  they  may  receive  from 
the  Grovernment  will  give  them  a  fair  start  in  life. 

The  Indians  are  gradually  adopting  the  civilized  mode  of  burial,  and  I  have  taken 
pains  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  decency  of  interring  the 
dead,  and  to  that  end  have  had  coffins  made  and  lined  with  sheeting  for  all  who  have 
died  and  seen  to  it  that  they  were  placed  in  the  earth. 

The  leading  men  here  have  all  taken  a  hand  at  agriculture  and  had  a  fair  prospect 
for  this  season,  but  the  unusually  dry  season  has  ruined  their  crops  and  they  lament 
the  loss  much  more  than  I  could  anticipate. 

The  school  is  in  a  fair  condition  and  some  of  the  scholars  are  apt  and  willing  to  learn; 
the  poor  accommodations,  however,  are  a  serious  detriment,  which  will  be  remedied 
when  the  new  school-house  authorized  is  completed. 

We  have  no  missionaries  among  us,  although  occasionally  we  are  visited  by  Catholic 
priests  from  St.  Peter's  mission,  upon  which  occasions  quite  a  number  of  the  Catholic 
Indians  attend  divine  service,  and  I  believe  their  presence  and  infiuenceis  of  more  than 
ordinary  value. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  had  no  opportunity  to  show  themselves  since  my 
advent,  but  I  am  reliably  informed  that  under  my  predecessor  they  did  good  and  effect- 
ive work  in  punishing  some  Indians  at  different  times  who  had  been  found  drunk  or 
with  whisky  in  their  possession,  by  sentencing  them  to  confinement  and  hard  labor. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  here  could  be  made  industrious  if  the  proper 
and  requisite  articles  were  furnished  them  wherewith  to  make  a  beginning,  and,  with 
flome  assistance  in  erecting  and  furnishing  a  home,  would  adopt  civiliz^  methods. 
Already  over  150  Indian  families  live  in  houses,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  assist  others, 
but  unfortunately  the  low  stage  of  water  prevented  the  fioating  of  the  logs  to  the  mill 
site.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  freight  is  hauled  from  Beuton  to  the  agency  I  will  put 
a  force  of  Indians  and  teams  to  work  delivering  the  same. 

The  one  relic  of  barbarism  which  the  older  Indians  do  not  relish  abandoning  Is  the 
system  of  polygamous  marriages.  I  am  satisfied  it  has  stopped  to  considerable  extent 
with  the  middle-aged,  and  nearly  altogether  with  the  younger  Indians,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  try  and  bring  about  the  entire  al)olition  of  the  practice. 

The  statistics  herewith  are  the  most  reliable  I  could  obtain  from  information  and  per- 
sonal investigation.  The  total  number  of  Indians  is  estimated,  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
complete  a  thorough  censu:*,  which  the  employes  are  now  working  at  during  leisure 
hours,  which,  when  complete,  I  will  forward. 

The  accommodations  of  the  school  are  very  limited,  yet,  however,  I  have  found  room 
for  10  girls  and  22  boys.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  (iovernment,  and  the 
employes,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  ithe  school  having  a  recess  nearly  all  the 
*time  since  I  assumed  charge  here),  a  good  class  of  men  and  women;  but  the  number  of 
employes  allowed  is  too  limited,  and  the  salaries  paid  them  far  too  small.  This  I  intend 
to  make  the  subject  of  a  special  communication  in  the  future.  The  children,  from  the 
statement  of  the  superintendent,  appear  to  learn  rapidly  and  willingly,  and  there  isl< 
mischief  and  trouble  among  them  than  with  a  similar  number  of  whites. 
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From  the  most  reliable  information  I  can  obtain,  and  based  also  upon  the  partly  com- 
pleted census,  I  believe  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  to  be  350,  and  the  school 
accommodations  are  for  16  pupils  only. 

The  majority  of  the  heads  of  Indian  families  have  selected  land  upon  which  to  live, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  younger  Indians,  but  no  survey  has  been  made  although  in- 
dividual rights  are  respected.  Those  occupying  such  land  are  improving  the  same,  and 
I  believe  the  Indians  generally  are  prepared  and  willing  to  take  allotments,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  proper  to  have  each  allotment  carefully  surveyed  before  assigning  the 
«ame  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  make  each  Indian  understand  the  particular 
plot  which  he  may  claim  as  his. 

The  statistics  of  produce  raised  will  not  compare  favorably  with  last  year,  owing  to 
the  dry  season.  The  agency  crop  of  wheat  and  oats,  as  also  of  several  Indian  farmers,  was 
cut  for  hay,  and  other  articles  ruined  by  the  drought. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  have  turned  out  a  large  amount  of  work  in  repairs  to 
wagons  and  machinery,  as  also  in  making  doors,  sash,  etc.,  for  the  Indians,  and  all 
oii^T  work  pertaining  to  the  agency  has  b^n  creditably  performed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Catlin, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Cbow  Agency,  Mont.,  August  30,  1889. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  having  assumed  charge  of 
affairs  at  the  agency  July  1,  1889. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of  this  tribe,  and  since  en- 
tering npon  my  duties  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  extend  such  acquaintance  and 
to  inform  myself  thoroughly  regarding  their  present  condition  and  the  many  important 
questions  pertaining  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  interests  of  the  service.  I  have  made 
trips  to  each  of  the  Indian  settlements,  and  thereby  obtained  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
their  general  condition,  and  I  can  assure  you  that,  considering  the  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  labored,  they  are  very  fairly  advanced  at  present 
time. 

Since  the  treaty  of  1868  this  tribe  has  been  moved  three  times.  They  have  during 
such  period  been  under  the  charge  of  thirteen  different  gentlemen,  agents,  special  agents, 
and  military  officers.  Many  of  the  former  haie  differed  so  radically  in  administration 
of  agency  affairs,  management  of  both  Indians  and  employes,  etc. ,  as  to  surprise  even  the 
most  ignorant  savage.  Not  all  of  them  have  had  the  j  udgment  and  patience  to  wait  until 
anch  time  as  experience,  that  most  admirable  of  teachers,  should  prove  their  views  either 
flound  or  erroneous.  The  result  has  been,  what  any  one  acquainted  with  Indian  char- 
acter might  expect,  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of  the  Indians 
and  the  service.  The  above  statement  is  not  prompted  by  a  disposition  to  criticise  the 
actions  t>f  honest  gentlemen,  but  the  results  of  errors  in  judgment  are  manifest  every- 
where on  this  reserve. 

The  many  failures,  either  partial  or  total,  of  crops,  occasioned  by  drought  and  hail- 
storms, usually  the  former,  might  well  discourage  a  people  more  inclined  to  agricultural 
pursuits  than  the  American  Indian.  There  are,  however,  about  423  families  now  resid- 
ing on  their  allotments,  the  majority  of  whom  have  fairly  comfortai)le  cabins,  built 
either  by  t\)emselves  or  the  Government;  with  gardens  fenced  with  barbed  wire;  stables 
for  work  stock;  shelter  for  wagons  and  implements;  cellars,  frost-proof,  for  storage  of 
vegetables,  and  quite  a  number  have  a  large  portion  of  their  allotments,  comprising  ex- 
cellent hay-ground,  fenced  with  wire.  .They  give  such  tields  excellent  care,  and  from 
the  sale  of  their  hay  derive  annually  sums  varying  from  $50  to  $350;  the  hay  being  sold 
to  contractors  at  Fort  Custer,  to  the  agency,  to  stockmen  grazing  their  herds  on  the  re- 
•  serve,  and  in  some  instances  marketed  in  the  towns  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Hay  is  a  fruitful  source  of  income  for  these  Indians. 

The  impression  among  many  persons,  that  the  Indian  is  indifferent  regarding  mone- 
tary matters,  is  erroneous  so  far  as  these  Indians  are  concerned.  There  are  many  shrewd 
dealers  in  this  tribe  who  realize  fully  the  value  of  money,  and  demand  and  obtain  a  fair 
equivalent  for  whatever  they  may  sell.  Their  desire  to  earn  money  is  so  earnest  that  I 
regret  my  inability  to  offer  them  greater  facilities  to  this  end,  but,  with  your  commenda- 
tion, I  hope  to  offer  them,  another  year,  ample  opportunities  in  this  direction. 
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Most  of  the  Indians  now  engaged  in  agricnltnial  work  are  fiiirly  sappUed  with  imple- 
menta.  They  have  over  350  wagons,  600  sets  of  hameaa,  50  mowing-machineB  and 
horse-rakes,  7  reapers,  300  harrows,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  implements,  as  hoes,  spades, 
shoTelSf  rakes,  forks,  axes,  etc  The  implements  to  be  received  this  fall,  and  those  I 
shall  estimate  for  another  year,  will  supply  all  members  of  the  tribe,  and  farther  pur- 
chase will  be  unnecessary,  at  least  for  several  years. 

From  the  statistical  report  herewith,  yon  will  note  that  mach  smaller  crops  are  ob- 
tained this  year  than  were  represented  in  last  year's  report.  The  droughts  coming  at  a 
season  when  all  crops  most  needed  water  are  the  cause;  a  number  of  gardens  were  also 
totally  destroyed  by  a  severe  hail-storm.  A  laige  number  of  families  will  have  nothing 
whatever  to  show  for  their  season's  work.  No  one  unacquainted  with  Indian  character 
can  appreciate  fully  the  discouraging  effects  of  loss  of  crops  from  drought.  We  have  one 
irrigating  ditch  about  8  miles  long,  which  insures  fair  crops  to  the  few  families  resid- 
ing in  its  vicinity,  but  the  vast  minority,  leas  favored  regarding  the  water  supply,  are 
becoming  very  apathetic  so  far  as  their  farming  labors  obtain.  While  they  can  obtain 
some  hay  with  a  very  limited  rain-fall,  they  can  not  under  such  circumstances  obtain 
other  crops,  and  unless  more  ditches  can  be  constructed  at  an  early  day,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  any  agent  to  interest  these  Indians  in  agriculture  for  a  much  longer  period, 
and  in  this  matter  they  certainly  can  not  be  jiistly  censured. 

I  shall  shortly  request  authority  to  employ  a  civil  engineer  to  survey  two  or  three 
ditches,  each  about  10  miles  in  extent.  These  ditches  are  badly  needed  and  ought  to 
have  been  constructed  in  1884  and  1885.  The  cost  will  not  exceed,  I  think,  $7,000  to 
|9,000  each,  and  if  other  funds  are  not  available  there  will  prolNibly  be  collected  this 
year  sufficient  funds  from  miscellaneous  receipts,  Cbtas  3,  for  such  purpose.  The  neces- 
sity for  construction  of  a  system  of  irrigating  ditches  on  this  reservation  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  annual  reports  of  my  several  predecessors  since  1884,  and  I  can  corroborate 
all  that  they  have  said  thereon.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  useless  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy, time,  and  money  on  part  of  both  the  Government  and  the  Indians  to  continue  agri- 
cultural labors  in  this  section  without  irrigating  ditches.  If  the  ditches  I  shall  ask  for  are 
allowed,  the  contractor  can  do  all  the  rougher  work  with  Indian  labor,'  paying  them 
therefor  thousands  of  dollars.  I  can  think  ol  nothing  more  thoroughly  advantageous 
in  all  respects  to  the  advancement  of  this  tribe  than  the  construction  of  these  ditches. 

The  several  settlements  on  this  reserve  are  divided  into  five  agricultural  districts,  an 
additional  farmer  being  in  charge  of  each.  I  have  made  an  inspection  of  each  district 
and  informed  myself  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  several  farmers,  etc.,  and  while  in  many  respects  their  work  has  been  satisfactory 
and  indicates  much  progress,  yet  I  find  many  improvements  in  the  manner  and  amount 
of  work  desirable;  and  since  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  June  14,  1889,  in- 
closing one  dated  June  13,  written  by  direction  of  the  President,  I  have  sent  special  and 
full  instructions  to  each  of  the  additional  fanners  as  to  the  government  of  their  In- 
dians and  the  work  they  are  exi)ected  to  accomplish.  Save  in  a  few  special  instances 
the  farmers  on  this  reserve  have  never  received  instructions  regarding  their  duties  and 
what  the  Department  requires  of  them,  and  as  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  their  methods  which  tended  to  perplex  the  Indians. 

I  hope  to  exhibit  a  marked  improvement  in  each  district  during  the  next  season.  I 
find  many  instances  of  neglect  on  part  of  the  Indians  to  provide  proper  shelter  for  their 
valuable  implements,  and  also  inattention  as  to  the  appearance  of  their  cabins  and 
g^unds,  condition  offences,  etc.  This  is  but  natural,  considering  their  former  Jiabit  of 
life,  and  where  the  farmers  have  as  large  districts  under  their  charge  it  requires  much 
time  to  accomplish  all  the  good  work  you  desire.  In  the  future  more  rapid  progress 
may  be  looked  for,  as  the  farmers  are  now  aware  of  what  work  is  required  on  their  part 
to  attain  these  results. 

A  large  amonnt  of  lumber  was  recently  estimated  for,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  In- 
dians who  have  no  honses  to  build  cabins  on  their  allotments;  of  course  under  the 
direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  farmers.  I  am  greatly  pleased  that  authority 
to  contract  for  this  lumber  has  been  granted,  and  I  anticipate  no  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  Indians  to  do  this  work.  The  practice  on  part  of  my  predet^'essors  of  asking  the 
Government  to  build  houses  for  this  tribe  I  do  not  approve.  Some  efibrt  should  be  re- 
quired on  part  of  the  Indian,  and  he  will  then  better  appreciate  his  dwelling.  Certainly 
those  who  desire  houses  and  who  really  deserve  them  will  readily  assist  in  building 
same. 

During  past  years  the  Government  has  in  many  respects  been  exceedingly  liberal  in 
dealing  with  this  tribe.  The  Indians  are  now  in  such  condition  that  in  my  opinion 
their  agent  should  insist  that  they  help  themselves  in  every  possible  way.  No  class  of 
people  can  advance  in  any  marked  degree  so  long  as  eveiy  want  is  supplied  by  the  <f0V- 
ernment  without  an  attempt  to  do  for  one's  self  being  required.  Many  little  articles 
now  isBued  to  Indians  could  well  be  Vithheld  and  purchaiw  when  necessary  made  by 
Indiaas  ttom  freight  and  hay  money,  etc. 
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GomplAint  is  freqnently  made  by  this  tribe  of  the  small  ration  of  beef.  The  is^uxe  is 
now  two-thirds  of  a  ration;  the  full  ration  being  3  ponnds  gross  or  abont  1^  pounds  net. 
This  ration  wonld  barely  suffice  if  the  Indians  could  depend  on  their  gardens  for  a  liberal 
snpply  of  vegetables,  but  when  there  is  so  frequently  a  loss  of  crops  much  hardship 
from  hunger  is  experienced.  The  Indian  depends  greatly  upon  his  l^ef  ration.  Meat 
has  been  his  diet  for  centuries.  The  amount  sufficient  for  a  white  man  will  not  suffice 
for  an  Indian.  If  an  Indian  is  compelled  to  live  on  that  ration  he  will  endure  more 
or  less  hunger,  and  when  such  ration  is  reduced  one-third  why  there  is  actual  suffering 
from  hunger  during  the  whole  year.  Our  allowance  of  sugar,  bacon,  coffee,  etc..  is 
limited,  and  issues  of  those  articles  are  made  but  every  second  or  third  week.  It  is 
but  right  that  the  Indian  should  be  allowed,  if  it  is  possible,  the  full  ration  of  3  pounds 
gross  beef  until  such  period  as  they  may  produce  by  means  of  irrigating  ditches  vege- 
tables in  sufficient  abundance  to  admit  of  a  decrease  in  the  beef  issue.  I  have  requested 
authority  to  call  on  the  beef  contractor  this  year  for  the  additional  25  per  cent,  of  his 
contract,  and  I  trust  the  request  may  be  granted,  as  that  amount  was  allowed  last  year, 
and  owing  to  failure  of  crops  the  necessity  is  greater  this  season. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  for  three  years  there  has  been  no  issue  of  stock 
cattle.  The  Indians  are  very  desirous  to  own  cattle.  They  are  excellent  herders.  If 
for  two  years  a  contract  for  1,000  head  of  heifers  and  cows  and  50  bulls  could  be  let, 
each  family  could  be  supplied  with  stock  cattle,  and  five  years  from  the  last  issue  the 
increase  of  the  herd  with  what  is  now  owned  would  give  sufficient  steers  to  provide 
the  tribe  with  all  the  beef  they  require.  The  present  annual  contract  for  beef,  averag- 
ing about  112,000  pounds,  could  be  omitted  from  that  date.  This  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  To-day  al>out  half  of  the  Indians  permanently  located  own  from 
5  to  35  head  of  stock  cattle  to  the  family.  The  majority  give  their  cattle  fair  attention, 
and  the  cases  of  real  neglect  are  few.  It  will  be  of  decided  advantage  to  make  the  two 
annual  issues  of  stock  cattle  above  suggested. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  our  annual  supplies  are  reaching  us  in  good  season.  Much 
annoyance  has  been  occasioned  in  the  past  by  late  delivery  of  goods,  compelling  delay 
in  issue  of  annuities  until  mid- winter.  The  Indian  requires  his  heavy  clothing  and 
blankets  not  later  than  the  last  of  October,  and  I  hope  to  make  the  issue  this  year  not 
later  than  that  date. 

The  Indians  freight  their  supplies  from  Custer  Station  to  the  agency,  a  distance  of 
about  50  miles,  receiving  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  such  work.  They  also  do 
considerable  freighting  for  contractors  at  Fort  Custer  and  for  the  agency  trader,  earning 
seyeral  thousand  dollars  annually  for  such  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
they  can  not  obtain  the  transportation  of  the  flour;  could  they  do  that,  $2,000  additional 
would  be  earned;  and  flour  is  excellent  freight  for  Indians  to  handle. 

The  purchase  of  hay,  wood,  oats,  and  transportation  of  coal,  which  you  have  author- 
ized this  season,  disburses  $2,641  among  the  Indians.  After  the  irrigating  ditches  are 
constructed  the  Indians  can  fill,  or  furnish  hay  to  fill,  the  entire  contract  for  fort 
Custer,  obtaining  probably  $7,000  per  annum  from  same..  I  do  not  know  of  a  tribe 
whose  prospects  under  favorable  circumstances  are  better  than  the  Crows,  and  the  **  fa- 
vorable circumstances  "  can  be  made  almost  a  certainty. 

The  agency  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  abont  50  miles  south 
of  Custer  Station,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  11  miles  from  Fort  Custer. 
The  agency  was  built,  or  rather  building  was  commenced,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  ad- 
ditional buildings  have  been  erected  every  year  since.  I  have  just  completed  a  new 
wareroom,  36  by  24  feet,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  for  storage  of  school  supplies.  It  is,  by 
fiir,  the  best  wareroom  on  the  reserve,  save  at  Fort  Custer.  Have  also  built  a  shed,  16  by 
144  feet,  for  shelter  of  wagons,  implements,  etc.,  many  of  which,  on  my  arrival,  I  found 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  two  sets  of  quarters,  occupied  by  apprentices,  I  have  also 
enlarged,  so  as  to  make  virtually  four  sets.  All  the  buildings,  except  the  agent^s  house 
and  one  wareroom,  are  sadly  in  need  of  painting,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  day  they 
will  be  painted.  There  is  much  work  to  do  ere  the  agency  presents  the  appearance  I  de- 
sire.    Another  set  of  quarters  are  badly  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  employ^. 

There  are  three  schools  on  the  reserve — the  St.  Xavier  mission  school.  Catholic,  with 
accommodations  for  150  pupils;  the  ** Montana  Industrial,"  Unitarian,  with  accommo- 
dations for  50  pupils,  and  our  own  school,  which  can  accommodate  50  pupils — a  total  of 
250  pnpils.  At  the  present  date,  however,  there  are  not  over  160  pupils  in  attendance. 
I  have  taken  steps  to  fill  all  these  schools,  have  the  promise  of  pupils,  and  shall  endeavor, 
when  they  are  once  filled,  to  keep  them  so.  Circular  132,  of  March  19,  1889,  paragraph 
No.  1,  settles  a  vexed  question  regarding  schools.  My  predecessors  have  held  that  an 
agent  had  no  authority  to  make  any  special  effort  to  fill  schools  not  wholly  under  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Now  that  I  am  authorized  to  fill  all  schools  on  the  reserve, 
**  whether  Government,  contract,  or  mission,"  the  educational  branch  of  service  here  will 
be  greatly  benefited. 

9592  IND 15 
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Cj 


Males,  all  ages _ - 198 

Females,  all  ages — -  195 

Total,  all  ages. — 393 

*  ~      ' 

Deaths  daring  the  year - — 11 

Births  daring  the  year 17 

Total  gain —-J — 6 

• 

On  the  23d  and  24th  of  Angnst,  1888, 1  paid  these  Indians  their  annuity,  and  to  their 
credit  I  wish  to  state,  not  a  dissension  arose.  All  seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  and  their 
creditors  reported  to  me  that  the  Indians  paid  more  cents  on  the  dollar  after  this  pay- 
ment than  ever  before.  I  have  j  ast  received  notice  that  |15, 219. 80  has  been  placed  to  my 
credit,  to  be  paid  per  capita,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  as  near  the  1st  of  September 
as  practicable.  This  may  not  be  proper  in  this  report,  as  this  is  business  in  another 
year,  bat  it  will  show  promptness  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 

The  accompanying  blank  form  is  filled  oat,  all  of  which  I  hope  may  be  satisfactory,  at 
least  so  far  as  my  duty  is  concerned. 

Very  respectfully  submitted  by  your  obedient  servant, 

Enos  Gheen, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans., 

August  19,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1889, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Indians  within  the  agency,  and 
the  affairs  thereof,  for  the  fiscai  year  ending  June  30  last. 

The  population  of  the  five  tribes  embraced  in  the  agency,  with  information  required 
in  reference  thereto,  is  shown  as  follows,^amely: 


Tribe. 


Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies 

Kickapoo 

Iowa 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Missouri 

Chippewa  and  Christian 

Totals 


Total 
number 

on 
reserve. 


4^17 

227 

166 

71 

72 


983 


Males 

above 

18  years 

of  age. 

Females 

above 

14  years 

of  age. 

182 
53 
41 
17 

109 
70 
51 
23 

17 


18 


School 
children 
between 
6  and  16. 


108 
58 
42 
22 
28 


260 


271  ; 


253 


In  addition  to  the  number  thus  shown  a«  present  on  their  reservations  a  number  are 
absent.  This  is  especially  the  case  of  the  Pottawatomies,  of  whom  it  is  reliably  stated 
that  two  handred  are  residing  in  Wisconsin.  Not  doubting  that  this  is  a  fact,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  these  people  should  be  required  to  return  to  their  reservation  and  re- 
main there.  As  it  is,  there  is  very  much  time  and  money  wasted  in  useless  visiting, 
and  £  have  observed  that  the  northern  Indians,  whether  on  the  reservation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  visit  or  permanent  residence,  are  inclined  to  be  troublesome  and  insubordinate. 

FINANCES. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  elaborate  information  on  this  subject  is  furnished  elsewhere, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  details  as  to  the  cash  credits  of  the 
tribes  with  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  some  slight  assistance  to  the 
Kickapoo  and  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  boarding-schools  and  the  pay  of  the 
agent,  amounting  to  $1,000  per  annum,  the  expenses  incurred  for  support  of  schools, 
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flupport  of  shops,  purchaAO  of  lumber  and  agricnltiiral  implements  and  all  other  articles 
Ibr  Indians,  and  salary  of  the  one  clerk  employed  in  the  agency  are  paid  from  the  accru- 
ing interest  on  funds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  different  tribes  in  the  books  of  the  Inte- 
lior  Depnrtment  Notwithstandim;  these  facts,  the  impression  prevails  very  largely  in 
this  section  of  country  that  the  Indians  in  the  agency  are  entirely  maintained  from  char- 
itable appropriations  made  by  Congress.  In  addition  to  disbursements  for  the  purposes 
above  noted  each  of  the  tribes  in  the  agency  receives  semi-annual  payments  in  cash,  also 
the  interest  of  funds  placed  to  its  credit,  as  above  stated. 

LOCATION  AND  ABEA  OF  KESEBVATIONS.  • 

The  reserve  of  the  Prairie  Band,  containing  77,357.57  acres,  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  Jackson  County,  Kans.  This  reservation,  formerly  consisting  of  576,000  acres 
of  land,  was  purchased  under  provisions  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  5  and 
17,  1846,  made  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  reservation  of  the  Eickapoos,  located  in  Brown  County,  Kans.,  embracing  19,137 
acres  of  land,  was  confirmed  to  them  under  provisions  of  their  treaty  proclaimed  July 
17,  1854. 

The  lowas  have  16,000  acres  located  in  northeastern  Kansas  within  the  limits  of  Brown 
County,  confirmed  to  them  by  provisions  of  their  treaty  proclaimed  July  17,  1854. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  have  8,013  acres  in  southeastern  Nebraska  reserved  to 
them  under  provisions  of  their  treaty  proclaimed  July  17,  1854. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  hold  4,395  acres  by  certificate  title  in  Fradklin 
County,  Kans.  This  land  was  allotted  to  them  under  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  >  Band  of  Chippewa  and  Munsee  or  Christian  Indians, 
proclaimed  July  9,  1865. 

OCCUPATION  OF  SEP  ABATE  TBACTS  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  heads  of  families  of  the  different  tribes  all  occupy  and  cultivate  tracts  of  land  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  those  of  other  persons.  This  could  not  be  more  fully  the  case  if 
the  lands  were  held  in  severalty,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  doubtful  if  a  patent  for  the  tracts  to 
the  individuals  holding  them  would  insure  more  complete  possession  of  them  for  agri- 
cultural and  stock  purposes  than  is  now  enjoyed.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case 
wherein  one  Indian  has  disturbed  another  in  reference  to  his  land,  and  the  cases  are 
very  rare  indeed  when  misunderstandings  occur  in  connection  with  their  horses  or  stock 
of  other  kinds. 

The  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Indians  strenuously  oppose  any  change  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  United  States.  In  meetings  recently  held  with  commiBsioners  appointed 
to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject  of  taking  lands  in  severalty  and  selling  a  portion  or 
all  of  their  reservations,  they  positively  declined  to  listen  to  any  proposition  tending  to 
either  result.  In  my  opinion,  their  natural  dislike  and  fear  of  allotments  has  been 
atrengthened  and  intensified  by  the  residence  in  both  tribes  of  a  large  number  of  their 
people  who  received  patents  for  their  lands  and  their  pro  rata  shares  of  the  cash  credits 
of  their  tribes  under  treaties  made  in  1863.  These  people  are  totally  without  resources, 
and.  having  contracted  wretched  habits  of  life  through  a  condition  of  abject  poverty 
and  dependence  extending  back  through  a  long  period  of  years,  they  are  exhibited  by 
the  Indians  holding  in  common  as  an  illustration  of  the  certain  fate  of  all  Indians 
who  take  lands  in  severalty,  whatever  the  conditions  might  be.  I  refer  to  the  citizen 
Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  residing  on  the  reservations  in  this  agency;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  habits  or  condition  of  those  living  elsewhere. 

Of  the  lowas,  a  large  proportion  desire  allotments  of  land  under  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1887.  Some  of  these  people  are  very  suspicious  about  the  matter,  and  I 
have  recommended  that  allotments  be  made  to  them  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 
If  this  duty  was  commenced,  those  not  desiring  allotments  could  go  to  the  Territory  and 
join  the  lowas  there,  and  it  could  be  shortly  determined  what  amount  of  the  reservation 
might  be  sold. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  as  a  tribe,  desire  allotments  under  the  third  article  of 
their  treaty  of  July  17,  1854,  and  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  them  under 
the  "severalty  acf  of  1887.  They  and  the  lowas  realize,  as  well  as  those  in  charge  of 
them,  that  their  reservations,  under  their  present  tenure,  are  a  glittering  temptation  to 
white  people  everywhere;  and  fearing  to  be  forced  upon  lands  from  which  they  can  not 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  prefer  to  commence  their  experience,  under  the  changed 
conditions,  in  their  old  homes,  in  a  climate  that  suits  them. 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  citizenized.  They  have 
occupied  their  allot  men  ts  for  years,  are  intermarried  largely  with  whites,  and  all  speak 
English.    They  are  anxious  to  have  their  fund  divided  among  them,  which,  I  suppose, 
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is  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a  complete  severance  from  the  United  States  as 
guardian.  It  is  understood  by  themselves,  and  the  authorities  of  the  county  in  which 
their  lands  are  located,  that  they  are  citizens,  under  the  sixth  article  of  the  severalty 
'  act  of  1887,  and  so  far  as  voting  and  paying  personal  property  tas  is  concerned  thej 
are  enjoying  the  privileges  pertaining  thereto. 

GRAZING  AND  HAY, 

Portions  of  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Reservations  have 
this,  as  in  past  seasons,  been  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  cattle  belonging  to  farmers 
living  contiguous  to  the  reservations,  and  in  some  instances  to  farmers  residing  in  local- 
ities further  removed.  From  this  source,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  last,  the  sum  of  $7,929  was  obtained  for  the  Pottawatomies,  and  $3,932  for  the  Kick- 
apoos.  Hay  standing  on  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation  is  also  being  sold,  but  not  io 
such  large  quantities  as  in  past  seasons,  owing  to  less  demand  for  such  hay  in  the 
markets. 

After  years  of  difficulty  in  collecting  for  grazing  and  hay  the  right  is  now  conceded; 
but  misrepresentation  of  the  number  of  cattle  running  at  large  and  not  herded  is  a 
common  occurrence.  At  the  spring  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  of  Kansas,  Judge  Foster  presiding,  a  decision  was  made  that  cattle  turned  into 
lanes  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  on  the  reservations  in  the  agency  must  be  paid  for  at 
the  sate  of  $1  per  head.  Though  such  cases  had  been  in  court  before,  contrary  decisions 
were  given,  which  necessitated  great  watchfulness  in  keeping  them  frdm  the  reserva- 
tions, and  trouble  in  driving  therefrom.         « 

AGBICULTUEE  AND  STOCK. 

All  the  reservations  io  the  agency  are  adapted  to  diversified  farming,  though  on  those 
of  the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos  com  in  an  average  of  years  is  the  surest  and  moat 
profitable  crop  as  well  as  most  suitable  for  the  Indians  to  handle.  Both  of  these  tribes 
have  comparatively  a  large  acreage  planted  to  this  crop,  and  as  the  season  has  been  fav- 
orable the  yield  will  be  larger  than  for  some  years  and  afibrd  them  sufficient  for  them- 
selves and  stock  as  well  as  a  liberal  surplus  for  sale. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  named,  whe&t,  oats,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  garden  vegetables 
are  raised  with  varying  success. 

Both  of  the  tribes  have  made  commendable  advancement  in  their  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  seem  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  necessity  of  giving  strict  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  crops.  Although  both  tribes  have  broken  and  fenced  considerable  tracts 
during  the  season,  the  Kickapoos  have  been  especially  active  in  this  respect.  The  people 
of  both  these  tribes  do  their  own  work  with  slight  exceptions. 

The  reservations  of  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  are  not  only  adapted 
to  the  crops  above  named  but  also  produce  large  yields  of  a  fine  quality  of  wheat.  Both 
of  these  tribes  have  more  land  in  cultivation  in  proportion  to  their  number  than  the 
other  tribes  in  the  agency,  but  they  employ  much  of  their  work  done. 

The  farm  lands  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  are  not  equal  in  productive- 
ness to  those  of  the  other  reservations  referred  to.  They  are,  however,  of  a  good  class, 
and  the  Indians  living  thereon,  who  are  experienced  farmers,  realize  fair  returns  there* 
from. 

All  of  the  tribes  own  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  fowls  in  reasonable  quantities,  and 
mules  and  sheep  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Pottawatomies,  especially,  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses,  of  mixed  American  and  pony  stock,  that  command  very  fair  prices.  The 
desire  to  acquire  stock  is  increasing  in  all  the  tribes,  and  the  disposition  to  take  proper 
caro  of  it,  at  all  seasons,  is  much  more  noticeable  than  formerly, 

USE  OP  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

The  Pottawatomie,  Kickapoo,  and  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  are  as  temperate 
in  their  habits  as  white  communities  of  the  same  number  usually  are.  Some  arrests, 
however,  have  been  made  for  selling  whisky  to  these  people,  and  others  are  contem- 
plated. The  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  are  more  addicted  to  the  drink- 
ing habit,  and  suffer  seriously  therefrom.  They  readily  obtain  all  kinds  of  intoxicants 
in  Nebraska,  and  heretofore  cases  taken  into  the  courts  ibr  that  judicial  district  have 
received  but  slight  attention,  and  offenders  but  nominal  punishment. 
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CRIMES   BY  OB  AGAINST  INDIANS. 

No  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  the  agency  against  white  people^ 
and  a  few  cases  of  theft  and  whisky  selling  constitute  the  nature  of  the  crimes  against 
Indians  by  whites.  Difficulties  between  whites  and  Indians  are  unheard  of  here,  and 
their  intercourse  is  as  genial  as  between  neighbors  in  white  communities. 

EMPLOYES. 

A  physician  is  employed  for  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Medical  services  for  tho 
remaining  tribes  in  the  agency  are  employed,  if  at  all,  at  the  personal  expense  of  tho 
Indians. 

A  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  are  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  Pottawatomie  In- 
dians,  and  a  mechanic  who  can  do  both  kinds  of  work  is  employed  in  the  shops  of  the 
Kickapoo  and  Iowa  and  Sac  and  JFox  of  Missouri  Indians.  None  but  skilled  work- 
men are  employed,  and  their  whole  time  is  required  to  perform  the  work  expected  of 
them.  The  character  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  required  in  similar  shops  in  white 
communities,  and  the  Indians  are  always  positive  as  to  what  they  want  done,  and  very 
observant  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  ^ 

A  snperintendent  and  principal  teacher,  matron  and  assistant  teacher,  industrial 
farmet,  seamstress,  cook  and  laundress,  and  assistant  cook,  six  employes  in  all,  are  em- 
ployed at  each  of  the  three  boarding-schools  operated  in  the  agency.  This  force  is  suffi- 
cient to  perform  the  various  duties  required  at  the  schools,  thongh  none  too  large. 

BELIOION. 

A  portion  of  the  members  of  each  tribe  in  the  agency  are  members  of  Christian 
churches,  but  a  number  of  them  have  not  accepted  revealed  religion,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapooa,  a  religion  is  practiced  by  a  mi^jority  of  them  that 
while  it  is  not  exactly  pagan,  does  not  embrace  fully  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Thi» 
class  seem  to  feel  very  deeply  their  responsibility  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  evidently 
desire  to  improve  spiritually,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  their  methods  of 
worship  may  be  dispensed  with  before  the  necessity  for  writing  another  annual  report 
OQcars. 

EDUCATION. 

Schools  are  conducted  for  the  Pottawatomie,  Kickapoo,  and  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox 
of  Missouri  Indians.  The  school  for  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  has  been  dis- 
continued by  their  missionary,  and  a  majority  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  attend- 
ing Haskell  University  at  Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  pupils  are  boarded  and  clothed  at  the  schools  and  are  taught  such  industrial  pur- 
snits  as  are  made  neces^tary  in  cultivating  the  school  farms  and  caring  for  the  stock  be- 
longing thereto. 

The  accommodations  of  the  schools  are  sufficient  for  the  children  of  school  age  belong- 
ing tO'the  tribes  for  which  they  are  conducted  with  the  exception  of  the  Pottawatomies. 

At  this  school  not  to  exceed  30  pupils  can  be  provided  for  in  the  dormitories,  whiles 
there  are  108  of  school  age  in  the  tribe.  On  this  account,  and  perhaps  others,  the  attend- 
ance at  this  school  has  not  been  as  large  as  it  should,  though  the  principal  men  of  the 
tribe  and  nearly  all  the  Indians  favor  education.  While  this  is  the  case  there  are  some 
who  oppose  it,  and  this  opposition  is  increased  by  the  example  and  argument  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  Citizen  Pottawatomies,  who  are  intruders  on  the  reservation. 

The  attendance  at  the  Kickapoo  school  has  been  as  large  as  could  be  expected,  but  that 
at  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  school  has  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  in  a 
great  measure,  I  think,  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  those  tribes,  and  particularly  of  the 
lowas.  ^  * 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  the  educational  interests  of  all  the  tribes  in  the 
agency  have  undoubtedly  been  advanced,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  more  satisfactory  re- 
suits  can  be  accomplished  during  the  ensuing  year  should  the  conditions  not  be  made 
unfavorable  by  the  introdnction  of  exciting  questions  to  the  adult  Indians. 

While  this  class  have  certainly  made  meritorious  advancement  in  material  pursuits,  I 
am  unable  to  observe  an  increase  of  organizing  capacity  or  the  desire  for  better  govern- 
ment than  that  afforded  by  the  tribal  relation.  In  their  present  stage  of  civilization 
this  is  totally  insufficient,  and  until  a  better  system  is  substituted  their  management 
will  constantly  become  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  been  treated  courteously  by  the  Department  during  the  year  and  afforded  every 
reasonable  facility  for  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge* 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Blaib, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Eabth  Indian  Agency,  Minn., 

Augwt  31,  1889. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  first  annaal  report  for  yoar  considera- 
tion. This  agency  was  transferred  to  me  July  1, 1889,  by  T.  J.  Sheehan,  the  late  agent, 
since  which  time  I  have  endeavored  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  afifairs  of  the  agencj 
and  the  varions  duties  of  the  office.  I  have  visited  the  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  Res- 
ervations twice  since  taking  charge  of  the  agencj — once  in  company  with  my  predeces- 
sor and  lately  with  the  honorable  commission  appointed  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  14,  1889,  said  commission  consisting  of  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice,  Hon.  J.  B. 
Whiting,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Martin  Marty,  whose  object  was  to  negotiate 
with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota. 

SANITABY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  nnder  this  agency  daring  the  past  year  has  been 
Tery  good.  No  serious  epidemic  of  any  kind  has  prevailed.  The  Indians  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  agency  physician,  both  by  calling  at  the  dispensary  and  hav- 
ing the  physician  call  upon  them  at  their  homes. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

There  have  been  three  Government  and  six  contract  schools  in  operation  during  the 
<past  year.  The  first-mentioned  are  located  at  White  Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake, 
four  of  the  contract  schools  are  operated  under  a  contract  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gllfillan, 
and  are  located  at  Wild  Rice  River  and  Pine  Point,  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
and  at  Cass  Lake  and  Leech  Lake,  on  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation.  The  remaining  two 
<x>ntract  schools  are  located  at  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake,  and  are  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

The  following  table  is  respectfully  submitted: 


Names  of  toachen. 


White  Eartb  school...... 

Prof.  H.  M.  Hume 

Mary  Jackson , 

Nellie  Grantham  .. 

Bed  l^ke  schooU 

Mary  English 

Leech  Lake  school 

A.  A.  Ledeboer ..... 
S.  R.  Quick 


Salary 
per  year. 


#900 
480 
480 


Attended 

school one 

month 

or  more. 


158 


490 


600 
480 


69 


56 


Average 

attendance 

for  the 

year. 


Number 
of  months 
school 
main- 
tained. 


80 


10 


88 
'*36 


10 


10 


Amount 

expended  for 

support 

of  sohooli. 


90,277.65 


4«078.4» 


8,206.82 


Contract  schools. 


School. 


Pine  Point 

Wild  Rice  River 

Leech  Lake i  C.H.BeauHeu 

Case  Lake I  F.  H.  Woloott. 


Names  of  teachers. 


Louis  Manypennv 

Ettie  Knickerbocker 


St.  Benedict's 
Red  Lake* 


Sister  Liebe  Brown .... 
Fr.Thos.  Borgarding. 


Attend 

school 

one 

month  or 

.    more. 


36 
38 
81 
33 
25 
34 


Average 
attend- 
ance for 
the  year. 


23 
33 
S3 
18 
25 
18 


Number 
of  months 
school 
main- 
tained. 


8 
6 
9 
9 
12 
3 


Amount  per 
capita  ex- 
pended for 

support 
of  schools. 


627.00 
27.00 
27.00 
37.00 
27.00 
27.00 


•Not  opened  until  April  1, 1889. 
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POPULATION. 


The  following  table  is  respectfully  sabmitted,  showing  the  namber  of  Indians  on  each 
reeeryation  and  the  total  numbei  on  the  agency: 


R«8enratlon. 


White  Earth 

Bed  Lake 

Leech  Lake .. 

Total  .w 


Males, 
eigrhteen 
years  up- 
wards. 


474 


1.157 


Females, 
fourteen 
years  up- 
wards. 


834 
521 


1,749 


Children, 

school  age, 

six  to 

sixteen 

years. 


682 

488 
407 


1,577 


Number 
of  males. 


1,018 
557 
796 


2,866 


Number 

of 
females. 


977 
611 
761 


2,349 


Total 
popula- 
tion. 


1,990 

1,16» 
1,557 


4,715 


The  oensos  of  the  Mille  Lac  and  White  Oak  Point  bands  of  Chippewas  has  not  been 
officially  taken  since  1885.  At  that  time  they  nnmbered  954  and  579,  respectively,  of 
both  sexes,  making  a  total  of  1,533  at  these  places,  and  a  grand  total  of  6,248  Indians 
upon  this  agency.  A  correct  oensns  of  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  is  now 
being  taken  by  the  honorable  commission  previonsly  referred  to,  and  next  year  I  will 
be  able  to  give  a  correct  and  complete  census. 

AOBICULTUBS. 

The  Indians  of  White  Earth  Reservation  depend  largely  npon  farming  as  their  means 
of  a  livelihood.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  many  fair  farms  are  to  be 
seen.  Their  crops  are  now  being  harvested,  and  although  it  has  been  a  very  dry  season, 
from  present  indications  a  fair  average  crop  will  be  gathered.  (See  crop  statistics,  here- 
with annexed.) 

Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  Reservations.— Owing  to  the  soil  not  being  so  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  being  heavily  timbered  and  of  a  cold  nature,  the  Indians  do  not  farm  to 
any  great  extent  npon  these  reservations.  Cultivating  garden  patches  of  5  to  10  acres 
each,  they  raise  simply  enough  corn  and  v^etables  to  subsist  themselves  through  the 
winter  in  addition  to  what  they  may  obtain  by  hunting  and  fishing,  whibh  are  their 
diief  avocations. 

CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  agency  buildings  on  the  several  reservations  be* 
longing  to  this  agency  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  badly  needing  repairs  ;  that  there 
was  not  lumber  s^iffident  to  make  acofi^,  and  the  farm  machinery  entirely  out  of  repair 
npon  my  taking  charge  of  the  agency ;  the  saw-mills  idle  and  needing  repair  also.  I  placed 
the  situation  before  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  has  promptly 
granted  the  requisite  authority  to  make  all  necessary  repairs  and  to  supply  the  res* 
ervations  with  the  needed  lumber.  With  the  purchase  of  a  portable  saw-mill,  now 
under  consideration,  I  expect  to  furnish  the  lumber  requisite  to  enable  enterprising  In- 
dians to  build  themselves  many  new  houses. 

Thankful  for  the  courtesies  shown  me  by  the  Department,  I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,, 
your  obedient  servant. 

B.  P.  Shuleb, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  CoMMisaioNEB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORT  OF  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  August  28,  1889. 

Sib:  {  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
this  agency,  as  directed  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1889.  I  deem  it  proper  to  pref- 
ace the  same  with  the  statement  that  I  assumed  control  here  on  the  7th  day  of  July, 
after  carefully  seeing  that  all  public  property  was  properly  turned  over  to  me,  and 
hence  my  limited  observation  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  is  all  I  can  furnish  in 
compliance  with  the  letter  alluded  to. 

I  find  the  Indians  here  in  fairly  a  prosperous  condition,  their*  habits  geiferally  good 
and  their  disposition  kindly,  although  from  personal  examination  I  find  that  they  would 
have  been  more  prosperous  if  a  greater  quantity  of  agricultural  implements  and  articles 
for  domestic  purposes  had  been  furnished  to  them,  as  a  great  number  evince  a  desire,  to 
till  the  soil,  and  are  constantly  clamoring  for  the  necessary  articles,  while  others,  who 
have  partially  adopted  the  white  man's  methods,  repeatedly  are  denied  useful  small 
articles,  of  which  I  find  none  on  hand  and  none  have  been  estimated  for.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  special  estimate  to  cover  these  wants,  which  I  recommend  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

During  the  year  70  families  have  selected  farms  upon  the  reservation  and  started  in 
earnest  to  make  homes  for  themselves,  and  with  what  assistance  they  may  receive  from 
the  Government  will  give  them  a  fair  start  in  life. 

The  Indians  are  gradually  adopting  the  civilized  mode  of  burial,  and  I  have  taken 
pains  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  decency  of  interring  the 
dead,  and  to  that  end  have  had  coffins  made  and  lined  with  sheeting  for  all  who  have 
died  and  seen  to  it  that  they  were  placed  in  the  earth. 

The  leading  men  here  have  all  taken  a  hand  at  agriculture  and  had  a  fair  prospect 
for  this  season,  but  the  unusually  dry  season  has  ruined  their  crops  and  they  lament 
the  loss  much  more  than  I  could  anticipate. 

The  school  is  in  a  fair  condition  and  some  of  the  scholars  are  apt  and  willing  to  learn; 
the  poor  accommodations,  however,  are  a  serious  detriment,  which  will  be  remedied 
when  the  new  school-house  authorized  is  completed. 

We  have  no  missionaries  among  us,  although  occasionally  we  are  visited  by  Catholic 
priests  from  St.  Peter's  mission,  upon  which  occasions  quite  a  number  of  the  Catholic 
Indians  attend  divine  service,  and  I  believe  their  presence  and  infiuence  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  value. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  had  no  opportunity  to  show  themselves  since  my 
advent,  but  I  am  reliably  informed  that  under  my  predecessor  they  did  good  and  effect- 
ive work  in  punishing  some  Indians  at  different  times  who  had  been  found  drunk  or 
with  whisky  in  their  possession,  by  sentencing  them  to  confinement  and  hard  labor. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  here  could  be  made  industrious  if  the  proper 
and  requisite  articles  were  furnished  them  wherewith  to  make  a  beginning,  and,  with 
some  assistance  in  erecting  and  furnishing  a  home,  would  adopt  civiliz^  methods. 
Already  over  150  Indian  £Eimilies  live  in  houses,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  assist  others, 
but  unfortunately  the  low  stage  of  water  prevented  the  fioating  of  the  logs  to  the  mill 
site.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  freight  is  hauled  from  Beuton  to  the  agency  I  will  put 
a  force  of  Indians  and  teams  to  work  delivering  the  same. 

The  one  relic  of  barbarism  which  the  older  Indians  do  not  relish  abandoning  is  the 
system  of  polygamous  marriages.  I  am  satisfied  it  has  stopped  to  considerable  extent 
with  the  middle-aged,  and  nearly  altogether  with  the  younger  Indians,  and  it  is  my 
purpose  to  try  and  bring  about  the  entire  abolition  of  the  practice. 

The  statistics  herewith  are  the  most  reliable  I  cx>uld  obtain  from  information  and  per- 
sonal investigation.  The  total  number  of  Indians  is  estimated,  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
complete  a  thorough  census,  which  the  employes  are  now  working  at  during  leisure 
hours,  which,  when  complete,  I  will  forward. 

The  accommodations  of  the  school  are  very  limited,  yet,  however,  I  have  found  room 
for  10  girls  and  22  boys.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  G-overnment,  and  the 
employes,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  (the  sc;hool  having  a  recess  nearly  all  the 
'time  since  I  assumed  charge  here),  a  good  class  of  men  and  women;  but  the  number  of 
employes  allowed  is  too  limited,  and  the  salaries  paid  them  far  too  small.  This  I  intend 
to  make  the  subject  of  a  special  communication  in  the  future.  The  children,  from  the 
statement  of  the  superintendent,  appear  to  learn  rapidly  and  willingly,  and  there  isl< 
mischief  and  trouble  among  them  than  with  a  similar  number  of  whites. 
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From  the  most  reliable  information  I  can  obtain,  and  based  also  upon  the  partly  com- 
pleted census,  I  believe  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  to  be  350,  and  the  school 
aooommodations  are  for  16  pupils  only. 

The  majority  of  the  heads  of  Indian  families  have  selected  land  upon  which  to  live, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  younger  Indians,  but  no  survey  has  been  made  although  in- 
dividual rights  are  respect^.  Those  occupying  such  land  are  improving  the  same,  and 
I  believe  the  Indians  generally  are  prepared  and  willing  to  take  allotments,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  proper  to  have  each  allotment  carefully  surveyed  before  assigning  the 
flame  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  make  each  Indian  understand  the  particular 
plot  which  he  may  claim  as  his. 

The  statistics  of  produce  raised  will  not  compare  favorably  with  last  year,  owing  to 
the  diy  season.  The  agency  crop  of  wheat  and  oats,  as  also  of  several  Indian  farmers,  was 
cut  for  hay,  and  other  articles  ruined  by  the  drought. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  have  turned  out  a  large  amount  of  work  in  repairs  to 
wagons  and  machinery,  as  also  in  making  doors,  sash,  etc.,  for  the  Indians,  and  all 
other  work  pertaining  to  the  agency  has  been  creditably  performed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Catlin, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  August  30,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  having  assumed  charge  of 
affairs  at  the  agency  July  1,  1889. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Indians  of  this  tribe,  and  since  en- 
tering npon  my  duties  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  extend  such  acquaintance  and 
to  inform  myself  thoroughly  regarding  their  present  condition  and  the  many  important 
questions  pertaining  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  interests  of  the  service.  I  have  made 
trips  to  each  of  the  Indian  settlements,  and  thereby  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  general  condition,  and  I  can  assure  yon  that,  considering  the  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  labored,  they  are  very  fairly  advanced  at  present 
time. 

Since  the  treaty  of  1868  this  tribe  has  been  moved  three  times.  They  have  during 
such  period  been  under  the  charge  of  thirteen  different  gentlemen,  agents,  special  agents, 
and  military  ofiicers.  Many  of  the  former  ha^  differed  so  radically  in  administration 
of  agency  affairs,  management  of  both  Indians  and  employes,  etc. ,  as  to  surprise  even  the 
most  ignorant  savage.  Not  all  of  them  have  had  the  judgment  and  patience  to  wait  until 
such  time  as  experience,  that  most  admirable  of  teachers,  should  prove  their  views  either 
sound  or  erroneous.  The  result  has  been,  what  any  one  acquainted  with  Indian  char- 
acter might  expect,  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  and  acivaneement  of  the  Indians 
and  the  service.  The  above  statement  is  not  prompted  by  a  disposition  to  criticise  the 
actions  t>f  honest  gentlemen,  but  the  results  of  errors  in  judgment  are  manifest  every- 
where on  this  reserve. 

The  many  failures,  either  partial  or  total,  of  crops,  occasioned  by  drought  and  hail- 
storms, usually  the  former,  might  well  discourage  a  people  more  inclined  to  agricultural 
pursuits  than  the  American  Indian.  There  are,  however,  about  423  families  now  resid- 
ing on  their  allotments,  the  majority  of  whom  have  fairly  comfortal)le  cabins,  built 
eiSier  by  t\^emselves  or  the  Government;  with  gardens  fenced  with  barbed  wire;  stables 
for  work  stock;  shelter  ior  wagons  and  implements;  cellars,  frost- proof,  for  storage  of 
vegetables,  and  quite  a  number  have  a  large  portion  of  their  allotments,  comprising  ex- 
cellent hay-ground,  fenced  with  wire.    .They  give  such  delds  excellent  care,  and  from 

•  the  sale  of  their  hay  derive  annually  sums  varying  from  $50  to  $350;  the  hay  being  sold 
to  contractors  at  Fort  Custer,  to  the  agency,  to  stockmen  grazing  their  herds  on  the  re- 

*  serve,  and  in  some  instances  marketed  in  the  towns  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Hay  is  a  fruitful  source  of  income  for  these  Indians. 

The  impression  among  many  persons,  that  the  Indian  is  indifferent  regarding  mone- 
tary matters,  is  erroneous  so  far  as  these  Indians  are  concerned.  There  are  many  shrewd 
dealers  in  this  tribe  who  realize  fully  the  value  of  money,  and  demand  and  obtain  a  fair 
equivalent  for  whatever  they  may  sell.  Their  desire  to  earn  money  is  so  earnest  that  I 
regret  my  inability  to  offer  them  greater  facilities  to  this  end,  but,  with  your  commenda- 
tion, I  hope  to  offer  them,  another  year,  ample  opportunities  in  this  direction. 
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^ost  of  the  Indians  now  engaged  in  agricoltaral  work  are  fairly  supplied  with  imple- 
ments. They  have  over  350  wagons,  600  sets  of  harness,  50  mowing-machines  and 
horse-rakes,  7  reapers,  300  harrows,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  implements,  as  hoes,  spades, 
shovels,  rakes,  forks,  axes,  et<^  The  implements  to  be  received  this  fall,  and  those  I 
shall  estimate  for  another  year,  will  supply  all  members  of  the  tribe,  and  farther  pur- 
chase will  be  unnecessary,  at  least  for  several  years. 

From  the  statistical  report  herewith,  you  will  note  that  much  smaller  crops  are  ob- 
tained this  year  than  were  represented  in  last  year's  report.  The  droughts  coming  at  a 
season  when  all  crops  most  needed  water  are  the  cause;  a  number  of  gardens  were  also 
totally  destroyed  by  a  severe  hail-storm.  A  large  number  of  families  will  have  nothing 
whatever  to  show  for  their  season's  work.  No  one  unacquainted  with  Indian  character 
can  appreciate  fully  the  discouraging  effects  of  loss  of  crops  from  drought.  We  have  one 
irrigating  ditch  about  8  miles  long,  which  insures  fair  crops  to  the  few  families  resid- 
ing in  ite  vicinity,  but  the  vast  minority,  less  favored  regarding  the  water  supply,  are 
bMoming  very  apathetic  so  far  as  their  farming  labors  obtain.  While  they  can  obtain 
some  hay  with  a  very  limited  rain-fall,  they  can  not  under  such  circumstances  obtain 
other  crops,  and  unless  more  ditches  can  be  constructed  at  an  early  day,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  any  agent  to  interest  these  Indians  in  agriculture  for  a  much  longer  period, 
and  in  this  matter  they  certainly  can  not  be  justly  censured. 

I  shall  Portly  request  authority  to  employ  a  civil  engineer  to  survey  two  or  three 
ditches,  each  about  10  miles  in  extent.  These  ditches  are  badly  needed  and  ought  to 
have  been  constructed  in  1884  and  1885.  The  cost  will  not  exceed,  I  think,  $7,000  to 
$9,000  each,  and  if  other  funds  are  not  available  there  will  probably  be  collected  this 
year  sufficient  funds  from  miscellaneous  receipts,  cIms  3,  for  such  purpose.  The  neces- 
sity for  construction  of  a  system  of  irrigating  ditches  on  this  reservation  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  annual  reports  of  my  several  predecessors  since  1884,  and  I  can  corroborate 
all  that  they  have  said  thereon.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  useless  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy, time,  and  money  on  part  of  both  the  Government  and  the  Indians  to  continue  agri- 
pultural  labors  in  this  section  without  irrigating  ditches.  If  the  ditches  I  shall  ask  for  are 
allowed,  the  contractor  can  do  all  the  rougher  work  with  Indian  labor*  paying  them 
thereior  thousands  of  dollars.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  thoroughly  advantageous 
in  all  respects  to  the  advancement  of  this  tribe  than  the  construction  of  these  ditches. 

The  several  settlements  on  this  reserve  are  divided  into  five  agricultural  districts,  an 
additional  farmer  being  in  charge  of  each.  I  have  made  an  inspection  of  each  district 
and  informed  myself  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  several  farmers,  etc.,  and  while  in  many  respects  their  work  has  been  satisfactory 
and  indicates  much  progress,  yet  I  find  many  improvements  in  the  manner  and  amount 
of  work  desirable;  and  since  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  June  14,  1889,  in- 
closing one  dated  June  13,  written  by  direction  of  the  President,  I  have  sent  special  and 
full  instructions  to  each  of  the  additional  farmers  as  to  the  government  of  their  In- 
dians and  the  work  they  are  expected  to  accomplish.  Save  in  a  few  special  instancea 
the  farmers  on  this  reserve  have  never  riceived  instructions  regarding  their  duties  and 
what  the  Department  requires  of  them,  and  as  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  their  methods  which  tended  to  perplex  the  Indians. 

I  hope  to  exhibit  a  marked  improvement  in  each  district  during  the  next  season.  I 
find  many  instances  of  neglect  on  part  of  the  Indians  to  provide  proper  shelter  for  their 
valuable  implements,  and  also  inattention  as  to  the  appearance  of  their  cabins  and 
grounds,  condition  offences,  etc.  This  is  but  natural,  considering  their  former  ^abit  of 
life,  and  where  the  farmers  have  as  large  districts  under  their  charge  it  requires  much 
time  to  accomplish  all  the  good  work  you  desire.  In  the  future  more  rapid  progress 
may  be  looked  for,  as  the  farmers  are  now  aware  of  what  work  is  required  on  their  part 
to  attain  these  results. 

A  large  amount  of  lumber  was  recently  estimated  for,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  In- 
dians who  have  no  houses  to  build  cabins  on  their  allotments;  of  course  under  the 
direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  farmers.  I  am  greatly  pleased  that  authority 
to  contract  for  this  lumber  has  been  granted,  and  I  anticipate  no  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  Indians  to  do  this  work.  The  practice  on  part  of  my  predeceesorB  of  asking  the 
Government  to  build  houses  for  this  tribe  I  do  not  approve.  Some  efibrt  should  1^  re- 
quired on  part  of  the  Indian,  and  he  will  then  better  appreciate  his  dwelling.  Certainly 
those  who  desire  houses  and  who  really  deserve  them  will  readily  assist  in  building 
same. 

During  past  years  the  Government  has  in  many  respects  been  exceedingly  liberal  in 
dealing  with  this  tribe.  The  Indians  are  now  in  such  condition  that  in  my  opinion 
their  agent  should  insist  that  they  help  themselves  in  every  possible  way.  No  class  of 
people  can  advance  in  any  marked  degree  so  long  as  every  want  is  supplied  by  the  Got- 
ernment  without  an  attempt  to  do  for  one's  self  being  required.  Many  little  articles 
now  issued  to  Indians  could  well  beVithheld  and  purchase  when  necessaiy  made  by 
Indians  from  freight  and  hay  money,  etc 
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Ck>mplAiiit  is  frequently  made  by  this  tribe  of  the  small  ration  of  beef.  The  issue  is 
sow  two-thirds  of  a  ration;  the  fall  ration  being  3  pounds  gross  or  about  1^  pounds  net. 
This  ration  would  barely  suffice  if  the  Indians  could  depend  on  their  gardens  ibr  a  liberal 
supply  of  vegetables,  but  when  there  is  so  frequently  a  loss  of  crops  much  hardship 
from  hunger  is  experienced.  The  Indian  depends  greatly  upon  his  beef  ration.  Meat 
has  been  his  diet  for  centuries.  The  amount  sufficient  for  a  white  man  will  not  suffice 
for  an  Indian.  If  an  Indian  is  compelled  to  live  on  that  ration  he  will  endure  more 
or  less  hunger,  and  when  such  ration  is  reduced  one-third  why  there  is  actual  suffering 
from  hunger  during  the  whole  year.  Our  allowance  of  sugar,  bacon,  coffee,  etc..  is 
limited,  and  issues  of  those  articles  are  made  but  every  second  or  third  week.  It  is 
but  right  that  the  Indian  should  be  allowed,  if  it  is  possible,  the  full  ration  of  3  pounds 
gross  beef  until  such  period  as  they  may  produce  by  means  of  irrigating  ditches  vege- 
tables ip  sufficient  abundance  to  admit  of  a  decrease  in  the  beef  issue.  I  have  requested 
authority  to  call  on  the  beef  contractor  this  year  for  the  additional  25  per  cent,  of  his 
contract,  and  I  trust  the  request  may  be  granted,  as  that  amount  was  allowed  last  year, 
and  owing  to  failure  of  crops  the  necessity  is  greater  this  season. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  for  three  years  there  has  been  no  issue  of  stock 
cattle.  The  Indians  are  very  desirous  to  own  cattle.  They  are  excellent  herders.  If 
for  two  years  a  contract  for  1,000  head  of  heifers  and  cows  and  50  bulls  could  be  let, 
each  tamily  con  Id  be  supplied  with  stock  cattle,  and  five  years  from  the  last  issue  the 
increase  of  the  herd  with  what  is  now  owned  would  give  sufficient  steers  to  provide 
the  tribe  with  all  the  beef  they  require.  The  present  annual  contract  for  beef,  averag- 
ing about  112,000  pounds,  could  be  omitted  from  that  date.  This  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  To-day  about  half  of  the  Indians  permanently  located  own  from 
5  to  35  head  of  stock  cattle  to  the  family.  The  majority  give  their  cattle  fair  attention, 
and  the  cases  of  real  neglect  are  few.  it  will  be  of  decided  advantage  to  make  the  two 
annual  issues  of  stock  cattle  above  suggested. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  our  annual  supplies  are  reaching  us  in  good  season.  Much 
annoyance  has  been  occasioned  in  the  past  by  late  delivery  of  goods,  compelling  delay 
in  is9ue  of  annuities  until  mid-winter.  The  Indian  requires  his  heavy  clothing  and 
blankets  not  later  than  the  last  of  October,  and  I  hope  to  make  the  issue  this  year  not 
later  than  that  date. 

The  Indians  freight  their  supplies  from  Custer  Station  to  the  agency,  a  distance  of 
about  50  miles,  receiving  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  such  work.  They  also  do 
considerable  freighting  for  contractors  at  Fort  Custer  and  for  the  agency  trader,  earning 
several  thousand  dollars  annually  for  such  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
they  can  not  obtain  the  transportation  of  the  flour;  could  they  do  that,  $2,000  additional 
would  be  earned;  and  flour  is  excellent  freight  for  Indians  to  handle. 

The  purchase  of  hay,  wood,  oats,  and  transportation  of  coal,  which  you  have  author- 
ized this  season,  disburses  $2,641  among  the  Indians.  After  the  irrigating  ditches  are 
constructed  the  Indians  can  fill,  or  furnish  hay  to  fill,  the  entire  contract  for  Bort 
Custer,  obtaining  probably  $7,000  per  annum  from  same. .  I  do  not  know  of  a  tribe 
whose  prospects  under  favorable  circumstances  are  better  than  the  Crows,  and  the  **  fa- 
vorable circumstances  "  can  be  made  almost  a  certainty. 

The  agency  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  Kiver,  about  50  miles  south 
of  Custer  Station,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  11  miles  from  Fort  Custer. 
The  agency  was  built,  or  rather  building  was  commenced,  in  the  spring  of  1H64,  and  ad- 
ditional buildings  have  been  erected  every  year  since.  I  have  just  completed  a  new 
wareroom,  36  by  24  feet,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  for  storage  of  school  supplies.  It  is,  by 
&r,  the  best  wareroom  on  the  reserve,  save  at  Fort  Custer.  Have  also  built  a  shed,  16  by 
144  feet,  for  shelter  of  wagons,  implements,  etc.,  many  of  which,  on  my  arrival,  I  found 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  two  sets  of  quarters,  occupied  by  apprentices,  I  have  also 
enlarged,  so  as  to  make  virtually  four  sets.  All  the  buildings,  except  the  agent's  house 
and  one  wareroom,  are  sadly  in  need  of  painting,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  day  they 
will  be  painted.  There  is  much  work  to  do  ere  the  agency  presents  the  appearance  I  de- 
sire.     Another  set  of  quarters  are  badly  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  employes. 

There  are  three  schools  on  the  reserve — the  St.  Xavier  mission  school.  Catholic,  with 
accommodations  for  150  pupils;  the  "Montana  Industrial,''  Unitarian,  with  accommo- 
dations for  50  pupils,  and  our  own  school,  which  can  accommodate  50  pupils — a  total  of 
250  pupils.  At  the  present  date,  however,  there  are  not  over  160  pupils  in  attendance. 
I  have  taken  steps  to  fill  all  these  schools,  have  the  promise  of  pupils,  and  shall  endeavor, 
when  they  are  once  filled,  to  keep  them  so.  Circular  132,  of  March  19,  18^9,  paragraph 
No.  1,  settles  a  vexed  qna<)tion  regarding  schools.  My  predeces'^ors  have  held  that  an 
agent  had  no  authority  to  make  any  special  effort  to  fill  schools  not  wholly  under  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Now  that  I  am  authorized  to  fill  all  schools  on  the  reserve, 
*'  whether  Government,  contract,  or  mission,"  the  educational  branch  of  service  here  will 
be  greatly  benefited. 

9592  IND 15 
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The  Catholics  have  an  excellent  school,  fine  buildings,  thoroughly  competent  instmci- 
ors,  and  are  doing  much  and  good  work. 

The  Unitarians  have  a  ranch  smaller  school,  but  are  doing  good  work.  They  have  an 
efficient  corps  of  instructors. 

Our  own  school  in  the  p&st  has  not  been  in  as  satisfactory  a  condition  as  you  would 
desire.  There  has  been  much  trouble  between  the  school  employes.  I  have  already 
communicated  with  you  regarding  this  matter.  I  hope  to  obtain  far  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  near  future.  If  I  find,  after  thorough  trial,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
such  results,  very  radical  changes  in  that  branch  of  the  service  will  be  recommended  to 
your  office.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  agency  school  is  herewith  inclosed, 
marked  '*A,"  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  affairs  which  I  have  in  previous  com- 
munications mentioned. 

The  agency  police  force,  composed  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  14  privates,  is  an 
excellent  body  of  men,  efficient  and  faithful.  They  have  been  employed  for  several 
years,  and  are  as  devoted  to  their  duty  as  any  body  of  men  in  the  service.  The  increase — 
80  richly  deserved — in  their  salary  dnring  the  current  year  gave  them  great  satisfaction. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  them  all  in  the  service  dnring  my  administration. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  on  the  census  and  will  forward  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
excessive  clerical  and  other  work  required  of  me  since  July  1  has  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  census  as  early  as  I  desired,  or  you  requested.  The  many  thousands  of 
settlers  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  reserve,  the  majority  of  whom  appear  to 
have  some  business  with  this  office,  occasion  a  vast  amount  of  clerical  work  which  may 
not  be  readily  understood  by  your  office.  The  clerical  force  at  an  agency  being  neces- 
sarily limited,  while  the  clerical  work  is  almost  unlimited,  renders  it  sometimes  im- 
possible to  accomplish  certain  work,  requiring  weeks  of  uninterrupted  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  clerk  or  his  assistant,  on  the  day  mentioned.  I  am  doing  my  veiy  best  to  com- 
plete the  work  rapidly,  and  hope  to  forward  it  soon. 

The  last  census  showed  630  families  and  2,456  individuals,  viz: 

Full  blood 2.373 

Half  blood 83 

2,456 

Males--- - - - -- lil37 

Females 1,319 

Males  over  eighteen  years  old 662 

Females  over  fourteen  years  old 897 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen ._  _ _..       584 

1^  X  think  the  census  for  present  year  will  not  difier  materially  from  that  last  taken. 
»  I  find  in  the  reports  of  my  predecessors  much  complaint  regarding  raids  made  on  this 
reserve  by  neighboring  tribes,  Piegans  and  Sioux,  and  of  course  reprisals  were  attempted 
by  the  Crows;  but  for  the  past  year  these  Indians  have  not  suffered  in  this  respect  and 
no  raids  have  been  made  by  them.  In  July  an  Indian  named  White  Horse  was  killed 
on  this  reserve.  The  object  of  the  murder  is  unknown.  I  have  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  matter,  but  can  obtain  no  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  arrests. 

On  August  20,  Deaf  Bull,  who  was  arrested  and  confined  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn., 
after  the  troubles  at  this  agency  of  October  and  November,  1887,  returned  to  the  agency 
under  military  escort.  He  is  greatly  improved  by  his  confinement;  gives  promises, 
which  1  consider  sincere,  of  good  conduct  in  the  Aiture,  and  I  believe  that  his  influence 
will  hereafter  be  wholly  on  the  side  of  order,  obedience,  and  progress.  He  was  much 
pleased  to  be  once  more  among  his  people. 

Your  communication  of  August  14,  1889,  regarding  the  farmers  at  this  agency,  will 
receive  immediate  consideration,  and  I  trust  the  report  will  be  satisfactory  as  regards 
data.  The  farmers  occupy  not  only  important,  but  very  difficult,  positions.  It  is  not 
every  one,  however  experienced  in  agricultural  work,  who  can  succeed  when  placed  in 
charge  of  a  district,  larger  usually  than  the  most  extensive  eastern  counties,  and  occu- 
pied by  from  one  to  two  hundred  families,  whose  language  he  does  not  at  first  under- 
stand one  word  of,  and  whose  peculiar  traits  of  character  he  has  not  even  a  conception 
of.  Immediate  success  in  the  work  is  not  probable.  Months  of  service  are  required  to 
demonstrate  the  capacity  of  a  new  man  for  his  work.  It  is  not,  however,  my  desire  to 
retain  in  the  service  any  person,  either  farmer  or  other  employ^  who  does  not  prove 
himself  thoroughly  competent. 

I  have  found  the  employe  force  generally  efficient  and  desirous  to  heed  the  regula- 
tions from  your  office.  No  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  to  this  date;  the  new 
nominations,  with  one  exception,  were  to  fill  vacanoies  caused  by  the  resignation  of  em- 
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ploy^  Other  things  being  equal,  I  desire  to  retain  employ^  of  experience  in  this  serv- 
ice. 

The  agency  physician,  Dr.  A.  B.  Holden,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
on  or  about  September  10.  His  resignation  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  at  this  agency. 
He  carries  to  his  new  work  the  good- will  of  all  here,  and  we  trust  that  the  position  may 
be  filled  by  as  competent  a  gentleman. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  is  slightly  improved  over  last  year,  a  few  less  cases 
being  treated. 

The  births  exhibit  a  slight  excess  over  deaths,  whereas  last  year  the  reverse  obtained. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Custer  and  to  his  officers  for  many 
•official  courtesies  during  my  brief  administration. 

And  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  your  office  for  the  very  prompt  compliance  with 
my  many  requests  made  during  the  few  weeks  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency.  The 
blanks  for  school  statistics  are  at  hand  in  to-day's  mail.  They  will  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  the  data  can  be  obtained  from  the  Catholic  and  Unitarian  schools  above  men- 
tioned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  P.  Wyman, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

Flathead  Agency,  August  20,  1889. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  my  thirteenth  annual  report. 

The  Flathead  Indian  Agency  is  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Jocko  River  and 
distant  about  1  mile  from  that  stream,  at  the  head  of  the  Jocko  Valley .|  A  little  dis- 
tance back  of  the  agency  buildings  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  rise  abruptly  above  the 
valley.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  fir,  pine,  and  tamarack  or 
larch,  which  grow  very  large  and  furnish  excellent  lumber.  In  the  lofty  range  and  in 
'dose  proximity  to  the  agency  are  several  clear  mountain  lakes  abounding  with  trout, 
and  from  those  lakes  two  waterfalls  or  cataracts  thousands  of  feet  high  plunge  down  the 
mountain  sides.  The  valley  is  formed  in  almost  a  triangular  square  about  5  miles  in 
breadth  and  12  miles  in  length.  Along  the  river  and  tributaries  there  is  some  very  fine 
fiftrming  land,  cultivated  mostly  by  Flatheads  and  half-breeds,  but  a  good  portion  of  it 
is  rocky  and  gravelly.  Following  down  the  Jocko  to  its  confluence  with  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  River  the  valley  closes,  and  for  a  few  miles  the  Jocko  winds  through  a  narrow 
gorgCf  but  before  joining  its  waters  with  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River  the  valley  again  opens 
into  a  rich  and  fertile  plain  where  a  number  of  Indians  are  located. 

Leaving  the  Jocko  Valley  to  tlie  left  and  passing  through  a  narrow  cafion  and  over  a 
low  divide  of  hills  which  form  the  south  side  of  that  valley,  the  road  leads  to  St.  Igna- 
tius mission,  some  20  miles  from  the  agency,  where  the  reservation  schools  are  located. 
A  large  church,  college  for  boys,  academy  buildings  for  girls,  dwellings  for  the  mission- 
aries and  the  Sisters  of  Providence  who  teach  the  schools,  are  surrounded  by  some 
fleventy  lofc  houses  where  principally  Pend  d'Oreille  Indians  dwell  and  cultivate  the 
soil  in  the  surrounding  valley.  The  Mission  Valley  is  broad  and  fertile,  well  watered 
by  streams  that  flow  from  the  range  of  mountains  that  rise  ou  both  sides  of  the  valley 
from  the  Mission  to  the  Flathead  Lake,  and  around  its  borders  there  is  farming  land 
sufficient  for  a  large  settlement.  Along  the  plain  and  skirting  the  mountains  from  the 
Miasion  to  the  foot  of  the  Flathead  Lake,  a  distance  of  some  30  miles,  a^e  scattered  In- 
dian farms,  well  fenced,  and  cultivated  fields  and  gardens. 

FLATHEAD  LAKE. 

This  fine  sheet  of  water  is  some  28  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  average  width  of  10 
miles.  Around  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  grouped  another  Indian  settlement,  with  thrifty- 
looking  farms  and  comfortable  dwellings.  Two  steam-boats  ply  uron  the  lake,  carrying 
freight  and .  passengers  to  the  settlers  on  Government  land  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
Croesing  the  lake  and  following  a  northerly  direction  to  Dayton  Creek  will  be  found  the 
home  of  the  Kootenai  Indians,  who  live  about  60  miles  from  the  agency.  The  Kootenais 
are  a  very  improvident  tribe,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  gambling  and  wandering 
about.  They  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  have  a  few  houses,  and  fenced 
in  some  land,  and  with  proper  assistance  and  encouragement  by  a  resident  farmer  among 
them  might  soon  be  brought  to  the  civilizing  habits  which  mark  in  contrast  the  Pend 
4'Oreille  and  Flatheads,  who  occupy  jointly  the  Flathead  Reserve. 
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The  confederated  tribes  of  this  reservation  consist  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  the  Flat- 
heads,  the  Kootenais,  Chariot's  band  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads,  and  Michel's  band  of 
Lower  .Kalispels,  making  a  total  nnder  my  charge  of  1,914,  showing  a  decrease  since- 
my  last  annual  report  of  104.  The  deaths  of  the  past  year  principally  occurred  amon^^ 
children  and  younie  people.     The  following  is  the 

BECAPITULATION. 

Confederated  tribes: 

Total  number  Indians --  1,680 

Hales  over  eighteen  years 469 

Females  over  fourteen  years 605 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen 427 

Chariot's  band  in  Bitter  Root: 

Total 17fr 

Males  over  eighteen .__. 49- 

Females  over  fourteen 58 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen 43- 

Lower  Kalispels: 

Total 58 

Malesover  eighteen 22 

Females  over  fourteen 22 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen 10 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  industrial  school  establishments,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  situated 
about  20  miles  from  the  agency,  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission.  They  are  conducted,  under  con- 
tract with  the  Government,  by  the  missionaries  of  St.  Ignatius  and  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence. Last  year  the  contract  was  for  $150  for  each  of  75  children  in  each  school.  For 
this  year,  Congress  doubled  the  appropriation,  and  provided  for  the  education  of  150* 
children  in  each  school.  There  is  a  partial  vacation  in  the  month  of  August,  but  it  ex- 
tends only  to  a  suspension  of  certain  studies.  The  pupils  are  tractable  and  give  good 
satisfaction  in  their  application.  Their  health  has  been  remarkably  good;  their  quartei» 
are  comfortable,  roomy,  clean,  and  well  ventilated.  Though  the  school  seems  better 
appreciated  by  the  tribes,  still  the  fall-bloods  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  great  ad- 
Tantages  in  store  for  their  children  by  a  good  education  and  training.  The  pn^gress  in 
studies  of  the  boys  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory.  They  take  great  interest  in 
their  various  works  and  trades,  and  many  prefer  the  workshop  to  the  school  room. 

As  the  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  has  been  increased  for  this  fiscal  year  on 
this  reservation,  and  as  I  am  forcibly  impressed  that  education  and  agricultural  pursuits 
with  knowledge  of  such  trades  as  are  taught  here,  namely,  carpentering,  blacksmith- 
ing,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  tinsmithing,  printing  business,  painting,  sawing,  tadill- 
ing,  etc,  are  the  great  factors  in  civilizing  these  people,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the 
children  should  attend  the  schools  despite  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Indian  parents  who 
would  sacrifice  the  children  to  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice  rather  than  send  them  to 
school.  Their  education  should  be  compulsory,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  law  I  shidl 
ose  every  suasion  to  induce  parents  who  heretofore  have  used  no  efibrt  to  send  their 
children  to  school  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  this  matter,  which  is  of  vital  importance. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  the  boys*  school  is  the  fact  that 
the  parents  are  not  willing  to  leave  their  sons  long  enough  under  instructions  to  give- 
them  a  proper  training.  For  the  sake  of  the  assistance  they  can  give  in  herding  stock 
or  working  about  home  the  boys  are  taken  away  from  school.  Thus  encouraged  to  leave 
their  studies  and  having  little  prospect  of  comfortably  settling  themselves,  tiie  teachers 
have  great  difficulty  to  keep  them  when  they  attain  a  certain  age.  The  inconveniences 
in  the  way  of  the  proper  training  and  civilization  of  the  young  Indians  could  be  reme* 
died  by  the  establishment  of  a  small  fund  directed  to  the  end  of  aiding  the  new  fami- 
lies formed  by  the  marriage  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school  when  of  age.  The  pros- 
pect of  this  future  aid  might  keep  them  longer  at  school. 

The  girls  under  the  care  and  training  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  have  improved  ra* 
markably  in  their  studies.  Indeed,  this  is  a  model  K;bool  and  would  reflect  credit  upon 
its  managers  and  teachers  in  any  country.  Besides  the  ordinary  education,  they  are 
taught  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  drawing,  needle-work,  knitting,  crocheting, 
cooking,  washing,  mending,  and  making  of  their  own  clothing.  The  dairy  and  the  gar- 
den work  added  to  the  various  other  work  and  studies  leave  them  but  very  few  leisure 
moments. 

New  and  commodious  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls, 
iid  containing  class-room,  large  dining-rooms,  additional  dormitories,  bath<rooms,  chapel, 
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-and  other  conveniences.  I  did  not  obtain  the  expense  incurred  in  the  erection  of  those 
fine  buildings  devoted  to  the  educational  work  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation, 
but  they  are  ample  for  the  accommodation  and  a  much  larger  number  than  the  contract 
calls  for.  The  management  of  these  schools  is  excellent  and  the  good  work  which  is 
being  done  tor  the  Indians  by  the  Jesuit  teachers  and  missionaries  and  the  good  Sisters 
•of  Providence  can  not  be  estimated. 

MISSIONARY  WOBK. 

The  Indians  and  half-breeds  are  Catholic  on  this  reservation.  The  missionary  labors  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  are  assisted  by  the  Sisters  of  Providence  as  teach- 
•era  and  edncatons  of  the  girls.  The  fathers  devote  their  lives  to  this  good  work,  and 
owing  to  their  influence  it  may  be  said  the  Indians  owe  their  present  Mlvancement  in 
the  civilizing  puroaits  as  well  as  in  their  religions  belief.  The  Catholic  Bishop  Bron- 
dell,  of  Helena,  on  the  31st  of  July  administered  confirmation  to  55  Indians,  childrea 
.and  adulta,  at  the  Mission  Chapel,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  consecrated  a  new  church 
at  the  agency,  which  was  erected  by  the  missionaries  of  St.  Ignatius.  Those  mission- 
aries at  their  own  expense  last  year  erected  a  new  church  on  Dayton  Creek,  near  the  Flat- 
head Lake,  in  the  village  of  the  Kootenai  Indians,  where  they  are  sparing  no  pains  to  teach 
religion  and  morality  and  a  love  of  labor  to  this  poor  and  degraded  tribe. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  outlook  for  the  Indians  this  year  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  drought  of  the 
■summer  has  been  unknown  to  the  oldest  Indians.  The  country  is  parched  and  the 
usnally  Inxnriant  bunch  grass  is  burned  to  the  roots  on  prairie  and  upland.  Nothing 
l^reen  remains  save  idong  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  line  of  the  irrigation  ditch. 
The  hay  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure;  the  grain  and  vegetable  crops  have  suffered  in  the 
■flame  way,  and  not  one-quarter  of  the  usual  amount  can  be  harvested  this  season.  To 
add  to  this  the  forest  is  now  and  has  been  for  weeks  on  fire  all  around  us.  The  prairies 
where  any  grass  grew  this  season  was  fired  also.  The  smoke  covers  the  country,  obscur- 
ing the  sun  and  causing  business  houses  in  neighboring  towns  to  be  lit  up  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evenings.  Breadstuff  will  certainly  be  scarce  on  the  reservation,  and  unless 
■assisted  great  want  will  prevail  among  the  Indians  until  another  crop  can  be  harvested. 
The  failure  of  crops  this  year  is  very  discouraging  to  the  Indians,  as  unusual  effbrts 
were  made  by  them  to  exceed  the  planting  of  last  year,  which  yielded  so  bountifully  and 
encouraged  them  to  greater  efforts  last  spring  to  put  in  crops  and  fence  and  plow  new 
and  more  extensive  fields. 

IRRIGATION. 

Proper  irrigation  of  this  reservation  is  the  most  essential  thing  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  De^utment  to  give  the  Indians  productive  farms.  During  this  season  there  has 
been  a  drought  never  before  experienced.  The  grass  crop  is  an  assured  failure,  and 
where  there  are  no  irrigation  facilities  the  hay,  grain,  and  vegetable  crops  are  also  certain 
&ilnres.  The  water  in  the  rivers  and  brooks  is  lower  than  has  ever  been  known  before 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Experience  and  observation  have  shown  in  this  quarter  that 
lands  upon  which  water  can  be  supplied  by  means  of  ditches  are  capable  of  being  re- 
-duced  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  without  fear  of  failure  from  a  season  of  drought. 
At  present  the  system  of  irrigation  here  is  primitive,  but  could  it  be  a  possibility  to  tap 
the  various  streams  and  natural  mountain  lakes  and  reservoirs,  which  only  await  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  small  amount  of  money  to  send  water  over  the  plains  and  plateaus  freighted 
with  the  richest  fertilizing  materials,  derived  from  decaying  vegetation  and  the  soils  of 
the  hills  and  the  mountains,  the  result  would  be  to  enable  the  Indian  tillers  of  the 
soil  to  gather  home  at  the  end  of  every  season  an  abundant  yield  of  grain,  vegetables, 
and  the  products  of  meadows  and  orchards.  The  present  irrigation  facilities  consist  of 
only  one  ditch.  A  few  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropriation  from  the  In- 
terior Department  to  divert  a  small  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Jocko  River  from  Its 
main  channel  to  a  vast  plateau  of  rich  agricultnral  land,  which,  if  properly  irrigated 
and  cultivated,  would  furnish  homes  for  hundreds  of  families.  The  amount  appro- 
priated was  about  $5,000,  and  was  entirely  too  small  to  construct  a  large  ditch,  but 
with  that  much  money  I  completed  one  of  the  following  dimensions: 

Two  ieet  deep,  3  feet  wide  in  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  wide  on  top.  The  ditch  was 
necessarily  constructed  until  it  reached  the  head  of  said  plateau  through  a  rough  and 
focky  cafion  for  a  distance  of  about  2  miles,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  fluming  and 
blasting.  The  flume,  like  the  ditch,  is  3  feet  in  the  bottom,  of  2-inch  plank;  2  feet  high, 
of  inch  and  a  half  plank;  bottom  sills  4  by  6;  side  pieces  4  by  4;  cap  pieces  2  by  6:  all 
mortised  and  tenoned,  and,  like  the  ditch,  I  gave  it  a  fall  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to 
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the  rod.  About  80,000  feet  of  Inmber  was  nsed  for  the  fall  completion  of  the  flnme 
and  ditch,  which  was  constructed  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  plateau  for  some  4  miles, 
and  covering  the  fields  and  farms  of  the  Indian  settlers  in  that  locality.  The  principal 
work  of  this  undertaking  was  done  by  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  white 
men,  who  worked  on  the  flume.  The  locating,  laying  off,  and  engineering  of  the  ditch 
was  done  by  myself  and  a  placer  miner,  both  having  had  former  experience  in  laying  off 
ditches  to  mines  in  a  rude  way.  However,  its  constmction  was  successful  and  water 
runs  from  end  to  end  smooth  and  rippling.  The  raise  from  the  river  to  the  bench  land 
was  about  200  feet. 

The  ditch  has  been  a  source  of  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes  for  the  Indians 
along  the  line,  and  those  who  used  it  properly  have  good  crops  this  year  as  well  as  every 
year  since  ita  construction.  Unfortunately,  its  capacity  was  too  small  for  all  who  needed 
it,  and  failure  in  crops  is  the  result  to  many  farmers  along  the  line  of  the  ditch,  who 
could  not  be  supplied  with  enough  water.  The  Indians  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
earn  wages,  and  the  construction  of  the  ditch  furnished  them  profitable  employment  and 
was  a  means  of  encouragement  to  labor;  and  also  to  keep  them  on  the  reservation  and 
away  from  the  towns  where  they  obtain  whisky,  and  also  kept  them  from  going  to  the 
hunting-grounds  while  the  work  lasted.  This  ditch  and  fiume  should  be  greatly  en- 
larged, as  there  is  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  in  the  Jocko  Kiver,  which  could  be 
turned  into  it  all  summer. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  streams  and  mountain  lakes  on  this  reservation  which 
can  be  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes  at  small  expense  and  the  immense  valleys  and 
bench  lands  made  to  yield,  without  any  fear  of  failure,  good  crops  that  will  sustain  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  picturesque  countries  in  the  region 
of  the  Northwest. 

LANDS  IN  8BVEBALTY. 

The  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  full  extent  of  the  reservation,  and  have  their  hornet 
and  farms  in  the  various  agricultural  valleys.  They  fence  in  the  quantity  of  land  they 
desire  to  cultivate,  and  the  boundary  of  each  one  is  respected.  Owing  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  several  chiefs  and  of  the  headmen  of  the  tribes,  a  large  minority  of  the  Indiana 
of  the  Flathead  Keservation  are  yet  averse  to  taking  of  land  in  severalty  under  the  act 
of  Congress  which  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  February,  1887.  The  older  members  or 
the  tribes,  and  also  the  young  men  who  have  not  received  any  of  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, go  to  swell  the  majority  against  land  in  severalty,  because  they  are  loath  to  give 
up  their  savage  customs.  They  say  at  councils  and  at  their  fireside  talks  that  the  resi- 
due of  the  land  will  be  sold  by  the  Government  to  white  settlers,  thus  breaking  up  their 
reservation  and  mixing  the  Indians  up  promiscuously  with  the  whites. 

CHIME. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  Larra  Finley,  a  mixed-breed  Kootenai  Indian,  while  undex 
the  influence  of  liquor  went  to  the  lodge  of  some  Indians  of  the  same  tribe,  at  the  head 
of  Flathead  Lake,  and  oflf  the  reservation,  and  engaged  in  a  fight,  in  which  he  killed> 
one  of  them.  The  murderer  was  a  noted  outlaw,  who  had  given  great  trouble  on  the 
reserve  on  account  of  his  many  crimes,  in  which  other  previous  murders  were  included. 
After  much  travel  and  expense  I  succeeded  in  his  capture,  and  he  is  now  in  jail  at  Mis- 
soula. 

Soon  after  his  arrest  he  made  a  statement  relative  to  the  killing  of  two  white  men  by^ 
Indians  on  the  Jocko  Kiver,  on  this  reservation.  The  charred  remains  of  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate men  were  found  before  Finley's  confession  was  made.  Finley  gave  the  names- 
of  the  murderers,  a  warrant  was  issued,  and  tbesherifi'  and  his  posse,  on  trying  to  capt* 
ure  the  murderers  unfortunately  killed  another  Indian.  Great  excitement  prevailed, 
and  fearing  that  in  any  other  attempt  to  make  an  arrest  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  wonld 
be  attacked  by  the  relatives  of  the  man  killed  and  the  friends  of  the  Indians  he  was 
seeking  to  arrest,  I  therefore  telegraph*  d  for  troops,  and  they  came  upon  the  scene  ia 
time  to  save  trouble.  The  Indian  murderers  escaped,  but  the  governor  of  the  Terntory 
has  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  arrest  of  each  of  them. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  mob  of  white  men  at  the  head  of  Flathead  Lake  hung  two  In- 
dians on  suspicion  that  they  murdered  three  white  men  who  were  prospecting.  This 
hanging  affair,  the  killing  of  an  Indian  by  a  white  man  at  Arlee  Station,  and  also  the 
killing  of  another  Indian  by  a  storekeeper  at  Demarsville,  head  of  Flathead  Lake,  are 
claimed  by  the  Indians'  murderers,  now  at  large,  to  be  the  motives  of  the  killing  of  the 
white  men  in  revenge  for  their  relatives. 

Another  cause  of  excitement  occurred  among  the  Indians.  In  July  of  this  year  a  dis- 
covery was  made  of  the  charred  remains  of  some  missing  Indians  who  went  out  from  the 
reserve  to  hunt  the  year  previoas.     The  party  consist^  of  the  nephew  of  Head  Chief 
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Michell,  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  his  wife,  and  daughter  aged  sixteen  years,  and  another 
Indian  of  the  Flathead  tribe.  A  party  of  Indians  who  went  out  in  search  of  the  missing 
ones  into  the  Sun  Hiver  country  found  a  mound  of  burned  matter,  and  upon  digging  into 
it  found  the  remains  of  burned  bones,  the  stone  pipes  which  they  recognized  as  those  of 
the  two  missing  men,  an  iron  used  by  the  women  to  dress  hides,  and  two  pairs  of  rosary 
beads.  The  mound  and  the  remains  found  were  between  the  place  where  some  whites 
had  a  camp,  which  the  Indians  recognized  as  the  camp  of  white  men  by  the  signs,  namely, 
the  kind  of  stakes  used  and  pieces  of  newspapers  scattered  around  the  place.  The 
searchers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  Indian  relatives  were  murdeied  and  their 
bodies  burned  by  some  white  people,  to  rob  them  of  their  furs  and  ponies.  Other  In- 
dians hold  that  the  signs  indicate  that  the  crime  was  committed  by  Cree  half  breeds. 
The  affair  has  caused  no  little  excitement,  and  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Indians  to 
give  the  matter  a  thorough  investigation,  as  the  killing  and  burning  of  the  bodies  of  this 
party  will  probably  lead  to  outrages  by  Indians  upon  innocent  white  people,  unless  ef- 
forts be  made  to  find  out  and  panish  the  perpetrators  of  this  terrible  deed. 

One  other  case  occurred  this  year  in  which  a  boy  of  Chariot's  band  of  Bitter  Root  Flat- 
head Indians  was  killed  by  a  white  man  in  Deer  Lodge  (bounty.  The  trouble  grew  out 
of  whisky  drinking  by  the  Indians  at  a  saloon  in  an  oat-of-the-way  camp. 

The  whisky-seller  was  arrested  and  killer  of  the  Indian  also,  but  he  was  discharged  on 
the  plea  of  self-defense.  The  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  is  the  head  and  front  of  all  offend- 
ing. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFF£NSBS  AND  POLICE. 

This  branch  of  the  service  did  not  give  as  good  satisfaction  this  year  as  in  time  past. 
Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  to  present  date  its  authority 
has  been  assailed  by  the  head  chiefe  of  the  tribes,  who  used  their  influence  to  break  up 
the  power  of  the  judges  to  punish  or  to  sentence  Indians  to  penalties  for  crime.  This 
was  caused  through  jealousy,  as  the  chiefs  regarded  the  establishment  of  the  court  as  an 
infringement  upon  their  power.  Before  they  exercised  full  sway  over  the  police,*  who 
were  mostly  of  their  own  choosing. 

Such  state  of  aflOftirs  naturally  created  two  parties.  The  judges  and  policemen  were 
able  to  hold  control  until  the  unfortunate  circumstances  occurred,  under  head  of  *  *Crime,  *  * 
which  gave  the  chiefs  an  opportunity  to  point  out  that  while  an  Indian  was  held  to  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law,  and  was  hunted  down  by  armed  white  men,  and  the  wrong  In- 
dian shot  in  attempt  to  capture  guilty  ones,  very  little  effort  was  made  by  the  white  of- 
ficers to  punish  offenses  against  Indians.  Their  side  of  the  case  was  strong,  but  I  dis- 
charged the  police  and  one  of  the  judges,  who  seemed  to  shield  culprits  from  arrest  by 
the  sheriff  of  Missoula  County.  Some  dissatisfaction  prevails,  but  careful  manage- 
ment and  an  alacrity  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Territorial  officials  to  pnnish  crime  com- 
mitted against  Indians  may  restore  that  confidence  and  good-will  which  heretofore  existed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Peteb  Ronan, 
United  Stnten  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


.     REPORT  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont., 

October  3,  1899. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  re- 
port of  this  agency. 

Taking  charge  on  the  23d  of  August  last,  I  regret  that  my  brief  occupancy  does  not 
enable  me  to  furnish  the  Department  with  as  full  details  and  information  concerning 
the  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year  as  may  be  desired. 

Although  these  Indians  are  far  from  perfect  in  their  present  method  and  manner  of 
farming,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  be  led  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of 
agricultural  pursuits.  Many  of  them  are  working  small  patches  of  land,  but  few  are 
fairly  successful.     They  are  generally  peaceable,  obedient,  and  willing  to  work. 

The  pa?t  season  has  been  a  most  discouraging  one,  owing  to  the  general  drought 
throughout  Montana;  consequently  their  crops  are  very  poor.  Their  grain  in  most 
oases  has  been  a  finilure,  the  yield  being  less  than  one-third  of  a  fair  average  of  success- 
ful years. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  agency  to  the  new 
site  on  the  reduced  reservation,  has  had  a  tendency  to  check  improvements  on  their 
places.    This,  however,  will  soon  be  settled  by  removal,  and  those  desiring  to  remain 
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on  their  places  in  this  vicinity  will  no  doubt  show  progress  in  this  respect  daring  the 
coming  year. 

I  visited  the  site  of  the  new  agency  a  few  days  aeo  and  found  the  contractor,  with  a 
large  force  of  men,  busily  at  work  and  making  rapid  progress  with  the  buildings. 

I  also  visited  the  schools  at  St.  Paul's  mission,  and  fbund  the  children  there  well 
taken  care  of  and  making  i^ood  progress  in  their  studies.  The  schools  are  well  equipped 
with  books,  maps,  and  everything  requisite  to  impart  a  good  education.  I  saw  writing 
and  compositioD  done  by  several  of  the  pupils,  which  was  very  creditable,  giving  evi> 
dence  of  the  ability  of  those  intrasted  with  their  education.  The  accommodations  for 
the  pupils  are  fair,  and  everything  connected  therewith  neat  and  clean;  also  the  food 
furnished  is  ample  and  of  good  quality.  The  children  appeared  happy  and  cheerful 
and  were  well  and  cleanly  clad.  I  regret  that  the  reverend  fathers  in  chai^ge  have  not 
sent  me  a  report  of  the  schools,  which  would  enable  me  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  progress  of  pupils  during  the  past  year. 

The  agency  day  school  is  well  attended  and  the  pnpils  making  fair  progress.  The 
attendance  has  been  regular  since  I  have  been  in  charge  and  the  children  well  behaved 
and  obedient.  They  show  fair  average  capacity  in  their  studies,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  more  marked  if  they  were  removed  from  home  influences.  The  old  people 
are  fast  wedded  to  their  ignordut  prejudices,  and  practice  rude,  uncouth  habits  and 
customs,  which  interfere  with  the  acquirement  of  civilized  usages  by  the  children  and 
retards  their  advancement  in  education.  No  child,  white  or  Indian,  can  be  raised  td  the 
level  of  a  civilized,  intelligent  man  or  woman  and  be  subject  in  earlier  years  to  the 
debasing  influences  and  habits  of  the  wigwam  which  have  been  transplanted  by  the  old 
people  ihto  their  present  abodes.  The  children  should  be  freed  from  such  surroundings 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  education  bestowed  by  the  Government.  To  attain  this  a 
boarding  school  ought  to  be  established  at  the  agency  where  the  children  now  attend- 
ing the  day  school  here  can  be  fed,  lodged,  and  trained  to  civilized  manners  and  habits 
and  removed  from  adverse  influences. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  people,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  agency  physician, 
Dr.  Carroll,  is  fair.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  need  of  a  hospital  is  deeply  felt. 
In  cases  of  a  chronic  nature,  as  well  as  those  of  accidents,  broken  limbs,  and  contagious 
dise^es,  the  comfortless,  dirty  cabins  of  the  Indians  and  the  indifierent  attendance  be- 
stowed in  such  homes  can  not  be  conducive  to  speedy  cure. 

The  moral  condition  of  these  p^ple  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  only  hope  of  im- 
provement lies  in  settlement  and  education.  The  nomadic  lUe  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  perpetuate  immorality  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  evil  white  men,  whose  asso- 
ciation is  most  pernicious  to  them. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  game  the  barbarous  dances  and  annual  feasts  and  celebra- 
tions have  received  a  check.  A  portion  of  the  young  men  sometimes  show  a  disposition 
to  engage  in  these  savage  pastimes,  but  I  take  immediate  steps  to  check  and  prevent 
them  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  my  knowledge,  as  such  things  are  calculated  to  revive 
memories  of  the  savage  past.  The  young  women  are  generally  cleanly  in  appearance, 
but  I  regret  to  add  that  I  often  meet  them  with  painted  faces.  These  matters  must 
give  way  to  civilized  usages  and  habits  through  the  agencies  of  settlement  and  education. 

My  brief  administration  does  not  enable  me  to  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  re- 
ligious feelings  of  these  people.  The  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Mission  is  the  only  one  at  pres- 
ent conducted  in  the  spiritual  interests  of  these  Indians.  The  able  and  zealous  work  of 
the  reverend  fathers  and  sisters  at  the  above  mission  will  no  doubt  in  time  exercise  an 
immense  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  Indians. 
Very  respectfblly. 

Archer  O.  Simons, 
United  Staten  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair.s. 


REPORT  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana, 

iycpttmber  2,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  your  circular  of  July  1, 1889,  my 
annual  report,  with  accompanying  statistics  for  the  year. 

THE  RESERVATION 

consists  of  about  1,700,000  acres,  lying  in  northeastern  Montana,  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  between  the  Big  Muddy  River  on  the  east  and  Milk  River  and  Porcupine  Creek, 
west,  and  extending  north  of  the  Missouri  River  about  40  miles.     An  accurate  survey 
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of  the  bonndaries  is  dow  being  made  by  contract  recently  awarded.  Under  treaty  rati- 
fied by  Congress  May  1, 1888,  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  chiefly  Yankton  Sioux  and 
Assinniboines,  are  to  receive  annually  for  ten  years  $165,000,  to  be  expended  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing,  horses,  cattle,  wag- 
ons, farming  implements,  and  other  articles,  and  to  sustain  agency  schools  and  provide 
for  all  other  wants  he  may  deem  necessary. 

THE  CENSU8. 

Yankton  Sioux  (June  30,  1889) 997 

Assinniboines  (June  30,  1889) .._ _.      706 

Total --.- 1,702 

I  estimate  that  there  are  perhaps  300  on  and  off  the  reservation  belonging  to  this 
agency  not  included  in  the  above,  as  they  could  not  be  found  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
censu<<.  In  the  summer  season  of  the  year  many  of  these  Indians  are  inclined  to  wander 
about  and  steal  off  the  reservation,  notwithstanding  the  precautionary  measures  to  pre- 
vent their  nomadic  freaks.  Of  these  1 ,702  Indians  listed,  91  are  mixed  bloods;  610  wear 
citizen's  dress  wholly  and  218  wear  citizen's  clothing  in  part,  and  there  are  296  of  school 
age. 

,  CIVILIZATION. 

The  number  of  Indians  adopting  the  dress  and  the  habits  of  the  white  man,  including 
those  living  in  houses,  are  gradually  increasing.  They  built  and  occupied  160  log  cabins 
the  past  year.  The  total  number  of  dwellings  occupied  is  480.  There  has  been  no  ad- 
vance morally  by  these  Indians  outside  those  in  attendance  at  school.  However,  I  am 
glad  to  note  less  inclination  to  polygamy  than  during  previous  years,  due  perhaps  more 
to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  regulations  and  rules  governing  the  reservation  than  any- 
thing else. 

AGENCY  BOAEDINO  SCHOOL. 

• 

This  i^  the  only  school  on  the  reservation  located  at  Poplar  Creek.  Here  165  children 
are  taught  and  cared  for  under  direction  of  a  superintendent  and  nine  employ ^^s,  and 
the  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress.  During  the  previous  year  there  were  as 
many  as  216  in  attendance,  but  finding  that  this  number  overcrowded  the  buildings  and 
somewhat  endangered  the  health  of  the  pupils  I  concluded  that  about  165  were  enough 
with  the  facilities  at  hand.  The  new  building,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  a  cost  of 
$9,683,  when  complete,  will  accommodate  fully  as  many  more  children  and  supply  long- 
needed  additional  facilities.  It  will  consist  of  a  finished  basement  and  two  stories,  mak- 
ing 12,000  feet  additional  floor  space. 

At  this  school  in  the  recitation  rooms  are  taught  object  lessons,  orthography,  geogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  one  hour  each  evening  devoted  to  singing 
aud  varied  exei'cises,  interesting  and  instructive.  The  industries  taught  are  farming  and 
raising  trnck,  the  use  of  implements  and  tools,  butter-making,  dress-making  and  sew- 
ing generally,  cooking,  baking,  and  kitchen  and  dining-room  details,  washing  and  iron- 
ing, care  ot  stock,  cutting  wood,  etc  The  school  grounds  consist  of  40  acres,  inclosed 
with  a  high  woven-wire  fence,  the  location  having  many  natural  advantages. 

FABMING. 

The  drought  this  season,  the  first  for  three  years,  has  ruined  the  crop  prospect.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  a  total  failure,  and  the  fate  of  other  crops  ^'^Imost  as  bad.  Five  hundred 
acres  were  planted  by  the  Indians  in  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  vegetables,  but  the  harvest 
will  amount  to  little,  if  anything. 

There  are  about  6,000  acres  under  fence,  3,840  rods  of  fencing  of  wire  and  poles  being 
made  during  the  past  year. 

The  rich  Unds  along  the  Big  Muddy  and  Poplar  Creeks  are  susceptible  of  irrigation, 
and  with  an  expenditure  of  perhaps  |20,00O,  10,000  acres  could  be  watered  and  farmed 
profitably. 

No  allotments  have  been  made  thus  far,  the  Indians  not  being  sufficiently  advanced 
to  take  the  lands  in  severalty. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  force  consists  of  twenty-two  members.  They  have  not  been  effi- 
cient— very  frequently  unreliable.  Energetic,  thrifty  Indians  will  not  serve  at  $8  a  month 
and  furnish  a  pony.  The  captain  of  the  force  should  be  a  suitable  white  man,  who, 
with  eight  Indian  members,  would  very  much  improve  the  service. 
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SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  has  heen  fairly  good,  the  sickness  being  chiefly  chronic  deseases 
of  a  syphilitic  character  that  have  prevailed  many  years.  A  suitable  hospital,  which 
has  been  recommended  year  after  year,  at  all  the  agencies,  wonld  relieve  many  who 
have  no  relatives  and  are  nnable  to  care  for  themselves. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Forty-five  thousand  feet  of  cotton- wood  lumber  was  sawed  at  the  agency  mill  and  used 
on  agency  and  Indian  buildings.  The  Indians  cut  1,600  cords  of  wood — 600  cords  for 
agency  and  the  school.  The  rest  was  sold  to  steam-boats  plying  on  the  Missouri  River, 
traders,  and  military  contractors. 

These  Indiana  transported  with  their  own  teams  300,000  jmunds  of  freight  during  the 
year. 

There  are  owned  by  Indians  560  horses,  461  cattle,  including  cows,  calves,  and  oxen; 
300  sheep  and  700  domestic  fowls. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  planted  and  cultivated  27  acres  in  various  cereals  and  garden 
truck,  but  the  drought  destroyed  the  crop. 

I  return  thanks  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Department  and  the  employ^  at  the 
agency,  and  retire,  succeeded  by  Maj.  C.  R.  A.  Scobey,  whose  intelligence  and  broad 
business  comprehension  and  experience  peculiarly  adapts  him  for  the  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  agency. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

D.  O.  COWEN, 
Jjote  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affars. 


REPORT  OF  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency, 
Lame  Deer^  Mont,^  August  19,  1889. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  of  the  Department  dated  July  1, 1889,  I  have 
the  honor  to  forward  you  this  my  fourth  annual  report. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  living  about  half  of  them  on  the  Rosebud  River  and  its 
tributaries,  Lame  Deer  and  Muddy  Creeks,  and  the  other  half  on  Tongue  River  from  the 
mouth  of  Hanging  Woman  Creek  down  to  the  month  of  Stebbins'  Creek,  all  in  Custer 
County,  Mont.,  north  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  40  milessouthof  the  Yellowstone 
River.  The  Wolf  Mountains  lie  between  the  Rosebud  and  Tongue  Rivers  and  form  the 
divide  between  the  streams.  There  is  scarcely  any  table-land  in  this  region,  and  all 
the  arable  land  is  comprised  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rosebud  and  Tongue  Rivers  and  those 
of  Mnddy  and  Lame  Deer  Creeks.  The  valley  of  Tongue  River  is  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Rosebud  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  the  valleys  of  the 
two  creeks  are  narrower;  the  balance  of  the  country  is  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes, 
producing  good  blue-joint,  buffalo,  and  bunch  grasses  Very  good  root  and  vegetable 
crops  have  been  made  in  some  seasons  without  irrigation  on  very  small  areas,  but  scarcely 
any  crop  can  be  relied  upon  without  irrigation.  The  country  is  thought  to  be  better 
adapted  to  raising  horses  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Fuel,  both  wood  and  coal  (lignite), 
is  tolerably  abundant  at  nearly  every  point,  and  the  water  is  from  moderately  good  to 
excellent.  The  thermometer  registers  as  high  as  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  summer 
and  sometimes  as  low  as  60  degrees  below  zero  in  the  winter.  I  estimate  the  highest 
point  in  the  reservation  to  be  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  condition  of  these  people  as  regards  health  is  very  fair.  There  are  fewer  deaths 
than  births,  and  the  deaths  would  be  still  fewer  if  there  was  a  hospital  and  they  could 
be  induced  to  submit  to  prolonged  Qiedical  treatment.  But  they  are  too  impatient,  and 
if  the  remedies  of  the  physician  fail  to  give  immediate  relief  they  fly  off  to  their  owiv 
old  medicines  or  a  sweat-house,  oftentimes  destroying  the  effect  of  remedies  scientific- 
ally administered.  The  habit  of  submitting  themselves  to  the  old  Indian  doctors  is  stiU 
strong  upon  them,  and  as  the  fees  are  generally  ponies,  all  the  blandishments  and  argu- 
ments of  an  artful  dass  of  an  artful  people  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  sick  with  great 
effect,  while  the  agent  and  physician  can  only  threaten,  argne,  and  remonstrate  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  in  consequence  of  which  the  threats,  arguments,  and  re- 
monstrances lose  their  force,  making  progress  in  this  matter  slow  and  difficult. 
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The  dress  of  the  women,  dependent  from  the  shonlders  and  without  constraint  about 
the  waist,  together  with  open-air  exercise,  contributes  greatly  to  their  freedom  from 
many  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  their  civilized  sisters,  and  especially  to  the  small 
amount  of  suffering  endured  by  them  in  child-bearing  and  rapidity  with  which  they  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  labor. 

The  habits  of  these  people  as  regards  industry  are  not  generally  good,  and  will  notba 
as  long  as  the  ration  system  is  a  necessity  and  remunerative  labor  can  not  be  supplied 
them.  •  I  find  most  of  them  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  work  when  there  is  a  pros- 
pect for  certain  payment  in  a  short  period  of  time  in  money  or  its  equivalent;  but  they 
are  so  situated  that  very  few  of  them  can  obtain  employment  outside  of  the  small 
amount  afforded  by  Government  work.  The  few  settlers  here  are  either  averse  to  or  un- 
able to  employ  them,  except  occasionally  and  for  very  short  periods.  The  profits  from, 
farming  for  crops  (except  hay)  are  too  uncertain  and  remote  to  tempt  them  to  laboc 
steadily  and  long  enongh  to  have  their  short-lived  efforts  on  their  small  patches  denom- 
inated farmine  in  the  sense  the  word  is  used  in  the  East  and  South. 

Their  habits  as  to  cleanliness  are  not  good,  but  improving,  and  with  cheaper  soap^ 
and  money  with  which  to  buy  it  won  Id  be  very  much  better.  I  had  an  idea  at  one 
time  of  having  them  taught  to  make  soap;  but  it  was  abandoned  when  I  found  that 
every  particle  of  the  beeves  was  eaten,  except  the  hide,  horns,  and  hoofs,  leaving  no 
soap-grease. 

Among  themselves  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  the  most  peaceable  people  I  have  ever 
seen.  During  the  three  years  and  a  half  spent  among  them  I  have  seen  but  one  blow  struck 
in  anger,  and  can  remember  of  hearing  of  but  one  other,  both  by  squaws.  The  school 
children  seldom  if  ever  quarrel,  and  never  come  to  blows.  Parents  never  whip  or  cufT 
th^r  children,  and  in  fact  use  no  means  of  coercion  with  them  that  I  am  aware  of. 
All  orphan  children  are  adopted  at  once  and  treated  as  their  own  ofispring  by  those  adopt- 
ing them. 

The  habits  of  the  women  as  to  chastity  are  almost  universally  good;  better  thaa 
white  people.  This  fact  is  known  throughout  this  country,  and  is  in  great  contrast  with 
the  morals  of  some  oC  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  physician  informs  me  that  he  has 
never  had  a  single  case  of  gonorrhea  or  syphilis  among  them. 

There  has  been  very  little  drinking  or  drunkenness  among  these  people,  which  ia 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  white  neighbors,  who  could  sell  them  whisky  with  very 
little  danger  of  detection. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  friendly  to  the  Government  and  to  the  white  people^ 
but  an  injury  to  one  of  them  is  an  injury  to  all  of  them.  Great  moderation  and  care  not 
to  wound  their  peculiar  susceptibilities  should  be  used  in  treating  with  them.  On  tho- 
occasion  of  the  Crow  trouble,  when  Sword  Bearer  was  killed  resisting  arrest,  all  the 
adnlt  male  Cheyennes  could  have  been  enlisted  to  fight  the  Crows  had  there  been  occa- 
sion to  accept  their  services. 

I  feel  satisfied  now  that  I  can  put  down  any  attempt  to  have  a  sun  dance,  and  that  it 
may  be  counted  with  the  things  of  the  past. 

Last  winter  complaint  was  made  that  Indians  had  killed  ihree  or  four  head  of  cattle- 
near  the  head  of  Sarpey,  about  15  miles  from  the  agency,  and  ofi^of  the  reservation,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  killing  home  to  the  depredators.  They  have  been  in- 
formed that  such  conduct  will  surely  be  punished  with  severity,  and  I  trust  no  more- 
complaints  will  be  made,  though  the  temptation  to  kill  cattle,  when  the  ration  of  beef 
is  short,  in  a  country  as  rough  and  broken  as  this  is,  makiog  the  discovery  of  the  crimi- 
nal so  dif&cult,  is  very  great  to  people  who  a  few  years  ago  derived  their  subsistence  and 
clothing  from  the  buffalo  which  roamed  in  countless  herds  over  these  hills  and  valleys^ 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses,  established  February  22,  1889,  has  tried  only  one  or  two> 
ca8e8,and  as  a  legal  tribunal  of  course  does  not  as  yet  aniouut  to  much,  but  its  establish- 
ment Las  been  of  very  great  benefit,  and  will  in  time, with  proper  support,  be  a  great  fac- 
tor in  civilization.  It  seems  to  me  of  great  importance  to  throw  around  the  judges  as 
many  of  the  accessories  to  dignity  and  importance  as  possible.  These  people  are  just 
emerging  from  barbarism,  and  a  certain  amount  of  display  is  in  their  minds  necessarily 
connected  with  exalted  position;  in  fact,  the  enlightened  world  is  greatly  subject  to  its 
influence.  Hencel  have  asked  that  asuitable  ''court-house  "  be  builtfor  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  court  when  in  session,  no  suitable  building  belonging  to  the  Government  being 
available  for  that  purpose,  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  some  inexpensive  regalia 
would  very  much  add  to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  therefore  to 
their  authority.  I  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  before  the  present  appropri- 
ation is  exhausted  (in  February)  another  and  more  liberal  one  should  be  made  for  the- 
payment  of  the  judges.  The  pay  of  the  judges  should  at  least  equal  the  pay  of  privates; 
of  the  Indian  police  force. 

The  police  force,  while  not  as  efScient  as  could  be  wished,  have  fulfilled  all  rear-onable 
expectations  and  ronld  hirdly  have  been  done  without.     They  have  improved  and  are 
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improving.    The  establishment  of  the  coart  of  Indian  offenses  has  added  to  their  zeal 
and  efficiency. 

The  greatest  factors  in  the  civilization  of  these  Indians,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  schools. 
Of  these,  one  is  a  contract  school  and  the  other  a  day  school  at  the  agency.  The  contract 
school  is  the  St.  Labre's  boarding-school,  at  Ashland,  on  Tongue  River^  20  miles  from  the 
agency,  under  the  auspices  of  '*The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,"  with  Rev.  A. 
Van  der  Velden  as  superintendent;  Sister  Mary,  Joseph,  superior;  Mr.  Thos.  Maloney, 
teacher;  Sisters  Lauren tia  and  Mary  Gertrude,  teachers;  Mr.  James  Sweeney,  indastrial 
teacher;  Sister  Catherine  Gargan,  seamstress;  Sister  Gertrnde,  cook;  Mrs.  J.  Sweeney, 
assistant  cook;  P.  Janssen,  industrial  teacher  (shoe-maker).  Indian  women  are  em* 
ployed  as  laundresses.  Messrs^  Maloney  and  Sweeney  are  employed  at  $45  and  $40  per 
month,  respectively,  and  Mrs.  Sweeney  at  $15  per  month.  Father  Van  der  Velden  and 
the  sisters  serve  without  compensation. 

The  school  was  discontinued  during  apart  of  the  year  on  account  of  an  nnreaaonable  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  the  parents  should  be  compensated  for  allowing  their 
children  to  go  to  school ;  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  close  the  school  for  a  season  in  order 
that  the  Indians  might  realize  their  loss  and  true  position.  Exercises  were  resumed  in  the 
spring,  and  the  attendance  during  the  last  quarter  was  48  and  a  fraction,  being  within 
less  than  2  of  the  number  covered  by  their  contract.  The  school  building  is  a  large 
two-story  frame  house,  capable  of  accommodating  50  boarders,  and  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $7,000.  Another  building  is  in  course  of  erection,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  which, 
when  completed,  will  have  capacity  for  25  more  boarders,  making  the  total  capacity  75. 
The  pupils  now  in  attendance  number  30,  and  I  hope  to  increase  the  number  to  the 
limit  (50)  before  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  school  is  being  well  conducted  by  the 
self-sacrificing  father  and  sisters.  The  pupils  show  decided  improvement;  the  build- 
ings are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  children  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  have  the 
constant  attention  of  the  superintendent,  sisters,  and  teachers  as  to  their  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  welfare.  The  solicitude  of  the  superintendent  and  superior  for  the 
well-being  and  improvement  of  the  Indians,  and  their  exertions  to  that  end,  are  beyond 
praise. 

The  day  school  at  the  agency  is  in  a  log  building,  consisting  of  two  rooms  20  feet 
square,  with  a  10  foot  hall  between,  and  can  accommodate  50  pupils.  The  attendance 
has  been  meagre,  no  meals  being  furnished.  The  teacher.  Miss  Myra  L.  Cabaniss.  at  a 
salary  of  $720  per  annum,  is  well  qualified,  and  has  entered  upon  her  duties  with  zeal 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  fulfill  her  duties. 

I  am  making  every  effort  to  fill  the  schools,  and  hope  before  long,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  police,  to  have  a  full  attendance  at 
both  the  boarding  and  day  school.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  agent  be  author- 
ized, in  issuing  sugar  and  coffee,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  those  who  send  children  to 
school  and  against  those  who  do  not,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  no  sugar  and  coffee  to 
those  who  can  send  children  and  refuse  to  do  so;  and  farther,  that  attendance  at  sdiool 
be  made  compulsory. 

There  are  204  persons  of  scholastic  age,  and  I  recommend  that  the  contract  with 
^'Tbe  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions''  be  extended  to  75  instead  of  50  pupils,  and  that 
school  facilities  be  given  for  every  Indian  child.    That  is  the  true  way  to  civilize  them« 

The  Indians  have  transported  from  Rosebud  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
to  the  agency,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  223, 940  pounds  of  supplies,  for  which  they  have 
received  $1,679.06.  They  have  also  transported  from  the  agency  to  Rosebud  station  718 
beef  hides,  estimated  at  1 9, 1 47  pounds,  for  which  they  have  received  $143.60.  They  have 
done  the  principal  part  of  the  work  in  bnilding  three  houses  at  the  agency,  and  have 
built  for  themselves  twenty  log  houses.  The  season  has  been  so  very  dry  that  their  crops 
amount  to  nearly  nothing.  Some  good  work  has  been  done,  but  the  weather' and  the 
potato  bugs  have  destroyed  nearly  every  thing.  If  these  Indians  are  to  remain  here  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  quickest  method  of  making  them  self-supporting  is  to  give 
them  every  facility  and  encouragement  in  raising  and  improving  their  breed  of  horses. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  by  many  citizens  of  this  county  (Custer)  to  have  these 
Indians  removed  from  here,  and  many  arguments  are  used  in  favor  of  the  removal.  Not 
knowing  where  they  would  be  located  in  case  of  a  removal,  I  am  unable  to  express  an 
opinion  which  would  be  of  any  value.  The  agricultural  area  embraced  in  the  reserva- 
tion is  very  small,  and  even  that  on  Tongue  River,  occupied  by  them,  does  not  amount 
to  very  much;  but  it  might  suffice  for  them  if  horse- raising  was  made  their  principal  oc- 
cupation, and  their  agricultural  crops  only  a  secondary  consideration.  The  production 
and  marketing  of  the  staple  agricultural  products  has  been  reduced  to  a  mence,  and 
the  keen  competition  now  existing  would  give  the  Indian  a  poor  chance.  The  Indians 
know  that  the  question  of  their  removal  is  being  agitated,  and  the  fiact  creates  uneasi- 
ness among  them.  The  question  should  be  settled  definitely  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  when  decided,  the  Indians  should  be  *' settled  in  severalty''  at  once, 
-either  here  or  at  the  place  to  which  they  may  be  removed. 
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Learning  that  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  originally  placed  these  Indians  here,  I  ad^ 
dressed  him  a  letter  requesting  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was- 
done.     I  respectfully  hand  you  his  reply  and  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  this  report. 
I  have  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  support  given  me  during  the  fiscal  year,  and 
the  employ^  for  their  cordial  assistance;  and  above  all,  Providence  for  protection. 
I  h&ve  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

R.  L.  IJpSHAW, 
Untied  States  Indian  Agent, 
0  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


LsTTBB  OF  General  Miles  to  Agent  of  Tongue  River  Agency. 

Headquarters  Division  op  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  CtU.,  June  I,  1889. 

8xB :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  15  in  regard  to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Indians,  I  wouldi 
say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  good  reason  or  justice  in  doing  so. 

Those  Indians  surrendered  in  good  faith  in  the  winter  of  1877.  The  principal  ones.  Two  Moons, 
White  Bull,  Horse  Roads,  Iron  Shield,  Brave  Wolf,  and  others,  were  the  first  to  come  in  and  sur- 
render and  open  the  way  for  the  Hurrender  of  the  entire  Hioux  camp  of  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy 
Horse.  White  Bull  and  Brave  Wolf,  with  seven  others,  remained  as  hostages,  giving  their  persons 
as  a  guaranty  for  the  good  faith  of  the  rest.  1  gave  them  their  choice  to  surrender  there  or  at  the 
agencies.  Over  five  hundred  surrendered  on  the  YellowHtone,  and  over  three  throu^and  at  the 
agencies.  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band  fled  to  Canada,  and  Lame  Deer's  band  took  refuge  in  the 
broken  country  of  the  Rosebud,  declaring  that  no  white  men  oould  get  near  their  camp,  and  defy- 
ing the  Government. 

After  the  surrender  had  been  completed,  I  organized  an  expedition  against  Lame  Deer's  band  of 
Mixtv  lodges,  and  called  upon  those  that  liad  surrendered  to  furnish  a  few  warriors  as  guides. 
White  Bull,  Two  Moons,  and  Hump  rendered  most  valuable  service  on  that  expedition.  The  com- 
mand surprised  Lame  Deer's  camp,  killing  him  and  several  of  the  principal  warriors,  capturing  his 
entire  oamp  and  some  450  head  of  horses,  mules,  and  ponies,  and  followed  them  until  they  were 
Anally  driven  into  the  agency.    This  ended  Indian  hostilities  in  that  Territory. 

Within  a  year  I  made  an  expedition  against  the  Nez  Percys  under  Chief  Joseph,  in  which  90  of 
those  warriors  took  a  prominent  part  and  rendered  valuable  assistance.  The  expedition  surprised 
Chief  Joseph's  camp,  captured  over  800  head  of  stoek,  killed  and  wounded  over  60  Indians,  and 
captured  the  entire  tribe  of  about  400  souls. 

I>uriDg  the  last  twelve  years  they  have  been  entirely  peaceable ;  several  of  their  people  have 
been  killed  while  employed  by  the  Government.  They  have  been  a  good  part  of  the  time  self-sus- 
lAining;  the  Government  has  allowed  them  a  little  comer  of  territory  upon  which  to  live,  and 
Joatice,  humanity,  and  every  other  commendable  reason  demands  that  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  live  there.  There  is  no  reason  why  Indians  can  not  be  well  treated  and  allowed  to  live  in  peace 
in  the  vicinity  in  whicl\they  were  born. 

The  congregating  of  great  masses  of  Indians,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  on 
the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  is  not  only  a  blot  upon  our  civilization,  but  also  a  black  mark  upon 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  I  trust  that  the  Government  will  extend  to  those  people  the  pro- 
tecting hand  whieh  a  peaceably  disposed  people  are  entitled  to. 

They  were  told  that  if  they  remained  at  peace  and  did  what  they  were  directed  to  do  the  Govern- 
ment would  treat  them  fairly  and  justly.  They  have  fulfllled  their  part  of  the  compact  and  it  would 
be  but  justice  for  the  Government  to  allow  them  to  remain  where  it  has  placed  them  during  the 
past  years.  What  is  more,  Indians  who  surrender  their  tribal  relations  are,  under  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, entitled  to  take  up  land  for  homes  on  the  public  domain,  and,  in  this  instance,  they  have  an« 
undoubted  right,  legally  and  morally,  to  remain  where  they  are  now  located. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NELSoy  A.  Miles, 
Brigcidier-Oeneral,  U.  8.  Army. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Uphhaw, 

VnUed  Stoles  Indian  Agent, 

Lame  Deer,  Tongue  River  Agency,  MonU 
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'     REPORT  OF  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr., 

Sepiember-n,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  my  third  annual  report. 

In  looking  backward  over  my  term  of  service,  I  am  gratified  to  note  the  steady  a^- 
Tancement  and  improved  condition  o!  these  people,  and  to  hope  that  some  trace  of  my 
labors  will  live  after  me.  When  I  assumed  the  charge  of  these  people  a  majority  of 
them  were  working  off  the  reservation,  gaining  a  precarious  and  scanty  support.  Ndw, 
aboat  all  of  them  are  relying  on  their  own  land  and  crops  for  a  living,  and  most  of  them 
are  making  a  decided  success  in  self-support,  and  live  independent  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors. This  object  has  been  my  constant  objective  point,  and  I  at  least  feel  gratified  over 
the  result.  Carefully  prepared  statistics  herewith^^peak  for  themselves  when  compared 
'With  preceding  years. 

A  CAREFUL  CENSUS. 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age . 387 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 406 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 270 

All  other  ages..- -. 147 

Total 1,210 

(See  census  report  herewith  of  June  30,  1889.) 
I  iWhile  these  people  have  been  quite  successful  in  raising  crops  the  past  season,  the 
yield  is  not  all  it  might  have  been  on  account  of  the  long-continued  drought,  which 
shortened  some  kinds  severely.  Wheat  suffered  most,  (^m  is  a  good  crop;  and  flax 
sowed  on  new  breaking  is  very  good,  and  will  prove  quite  a  source  of  revenue  to  these 
people.  They  planted  about  400  acres  to  flax,  and  broke  as  much  more  on  their  new 
allotments.  This  is  a  very  good  showing  when  we  consider  that  breaking  must  be  done 
at  the  same  time  of  the  season  that  they  are  cultivating  their  crope  on  the  land  they  al- 
ready have  in  cultivation.  These  Indians  know  how  to  farm  as  well  as  their  white 
neighbors,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  them  started  at  the  proper  time  and  to  continae 
their  work.  To  insure  this  their  gregarious  habits  have  to  be  checked.  Their  feasts  and 
dancing  must  be  prohibited  during  working  season  at  least;  this  I  have  done  to  a  reason- 
able extent.  It  would  be  best  for  these  people  if  their  feasts  were  broken  up  entirely. 
Snob  gatherings  consume  their  time  and  substance,  and  perpetuate  old  habits  and  cus- 
toms. 

SEVERALTY. 

That  we  are  working  upon  an  unsolved  problem  in  this  matter  can  not  be  denied.  We 
are  traveling  upon  an  unknown  road.  Even  the  prime  movers  in  this  measure  can  not 
tell  us  where  we  are.  Splendid  theories  often  prove  faulty  in  application  and  actual 
practice.  It  appears  to  my  mind  that  we  are  trying  to  erect  a  new  supersiructure  with- 
out removing  the  debris  of  the  past.  Agency  control  seems  indispensable,  and  yet  any 
and  all  such  rule  is  inconsistent  with  citizenship,  with  which  we  have  clothed  the  In- 
dian. We  have  placed  him  under  state  law  and  prohibited  the  State  from  denying 
him  any  right  belonging  to  any  citizen.  Where  then  is  room  left  for  the  Government 
to  exercise  agency  control  or  police  power?  Would  not  the  agent  and  police  be  liable 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  any  interference  with  a  citizen?  Does  the  partially  re- 
served right  of  the  Government  over  the  land  for  twenty-flve  years  give  jurisdiction  of 
the  person  who  has  been  put  under  the  State  law  ?  The  State  has  by  statute  organized 
this  reservation  into  a  county.  This  county  is  taxing  the  personal  property  of  the 
Indians  the  same  as  all  other  citizens.  The  citizens  around  the  reservation  claim 
that  as  the  Indians  are  made  citizens  this  condition  necessarily  changes  the  whole 
reservation  system,  and  that  the  laws  relating  to  Indians  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites  are  all  repealed  by  implication. 

The  Government  claims  the  right  to  apply  all  laws  relating  to  Indians  and  their  lands 
the  same  after  as  before  allotment,  and  that  conferring  citizenship  only  gives  the  State 
jurisdiction  of  the  person.  This  view  I  assume  to  be  correct,  but  there  are  serious  quea- 
tions  involved  in  this  proposition:  First,  has  the  State  jurisdiction  of  the  person  when 
on  the  reservation  ?  Second,  if  so,  where  is  the  room  for  agency  or  police  control,  or  is 
there  concurrent  jurisdiction? 

The  Indian  OtBce  claims  that  these  Indians  can  not  lea^e  their  lands  to  white  men 
but  the  law  and  means  of  enforcement  are  entirely  inadequate.     For  instance,  a  man 
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gets  on  the  reseryation  with  a  herd  of  cattle.  We  are  told  to  ^' drive  him  and  his 
cattle  off  the  reservation."  Where  to?  The  white  men  own  the  land  on  all  sides,  and 
to  *^  drive  off  is  to  drive  into  some  man's  farm  and  be  liable  for  all  damages  and  vex- 
ations lawsuits.  Again,  when  driven  off  the  man  drives  back  again  as  soon  as  we  are 
oat  of  sight.  Where  is  the  remedy  ?  The  statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  a  pen- 
alty of  $1  per  head  for  each  head  of  cattle  driven  upon  the  reservation,  but  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  civil  action  and  can  not  be  brought  except  by  order  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Such  action  can  not  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination  during  the  herding 
season.  The  man  under  cover  of  a  pretended  lease  from  one  or  more  Indians  has  over- 
run all  others  near  by,  their  crops  are  destroyed,  and  grass  for  hay  eaten  up.  The  fellow 
is  gone,  the  cattle  are  distributed  to  their  various  owners.  These  herders  are  impecunious, 
and  if  a  judgment  is  finally  rendered  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written. 
The  next  year  a  new  set  of  herders  repeat  the  farce  of  the  preceding  year,  and  so  on. 
The  law  should  by  all  means  be  made  criminal,  and  cattle  held  for  fine  and  costs  from 
oommenoement  of  action  and  arrest  of  trespasser.  Such  a  measure  would  protect  these 
people  from  the  ravages  of  the  land  pirates  who  annually  prey  upon  them.  Such  crim- 
inal action  should  be  in  the  United  States  courts,  and  the  marshal  should  make  seizure 
and  arrest,  as  an  Indian,  to  say  the  least,  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  county  and  State 
courts.  I  have  discussed  the  question  at  some  length  because  it  confronts  us  at  every 
turn  in  the  changed  status  of  the  Indian  under  the  severalty  act. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  both  the  Winnebago 
and  Omaha  schools.  The  employes  have  been  faithful  and  very  efficient  The  children 
have  been  healthy  and  contented.  The  attendance  was  full  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  has  been  a  hard  task  to  bring  these  schools  to  the  standard  of  excellence  attained  the 
last  year.  Much-needed  improvement  to  buildings  has  been  done,  and  they  are  now 
fitted  for  the  work  and  in  good  repair. 

Frequent  changes  and  unfit  appointments  had  been  the  bane  of  this  branch  of  the 
service  in  the  preceding  years,  under  the  policy  of  making  all  appointments  direct  from  the 
Indian  Office  without  due  regard  for  fitness  lor  the  positions.  The  last  year  we  had  a 
good  corps  of  employes,  hence  our  success.  The  good  and  efficient  were  retained,  and 
new  selections  made  by  the  agent  to  take  the  places  of  the  unfit  and  inefficient<.  These 
employ^  are  now  being  removed.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  policy  of  direct  appoint- 
ments by  the  Indian  Office  will  not  prove  as  disastrous  as  in  the  past.  The  public  and 
this  Office  are  advised  that  good  and  efficient  employes  are  not  to  be  discharged  while 
they  remain  faithful,  etc.  Yet  the  ax  falls,  and  one  by  one  they  go  at  the  beck  of  poli- 
ticians. I  fear  for  the  future  of  these  schools.  The  school  year  is  upon  us,  but  no 
school.  The  superintendent  and  matron  of  Winnebago  school  are  remov^,  but  the  new 
appointees  have  not  arrived.  Every  employ^  expects  to  go  at  the  demand  of  local  ward 
workers  and  '* civil-service  reform."  Ail  is  chaos,  and  demoralization  is  complete. 
This  condition  is  hard  on  the  Indian  children.  It  may  be  better  that  they  never  learn 
SQch  civilization. 

IMPBOVEMENTS. 

The  agency  buildings  have  been  repaired  and  are  now  in  good  condition.  The  Omaha 
school  buildings  have  been  much  improved.  With  small  ^ditional  repairs  this  school 
will  be  a  model  in  comfort  and  convenience.  These  repairs  have  been  estimated  for 
long  since,  but  as*yet  I  have  no  answer  thereto. 

Owing  to  years  of  lack  in  usual  rain-fall,  the  well  at  the  Winnebago  school  is  practi- 
cally dry,  and  the  small  streams  are  also  dried  where  never  known  before.  Water  will 
have  to  be  hauled  over  a  mile  from  this  school  unless  it  can  be  reached  by  sinking  the 
well  deeper,  which  in  this  formation  is  very  doubtful. 

caiMS. 

With  so  large  a  population  it  is  remarkable  there  is  so  little  crime.  One  case  of  steal- 
ing u  yoke  of  cattle  is  the  only  certain  case  of  any  magnitude.  There  is  a  charge  against 
four  Indians  of  murder,  but  absolutely  no  evidence  sustaining  such  charge  has  yet  been 
prod  need.  They  were  held  for  the  district  court  on  popular  clamor  at  the  time  and  not 
on  any  evidence.  The  prosecuting  attorney  assures  me  that  if  no  further  evidence  is 
discovered  he  will  dismiss  the  case  in  the  district  court.  There  is  a  more  healthy  senti- 
ment rapidly  growing  among  the  people  in  regard  to  the  marital  relation.  There  has 
not  been  a  case  of  polygamy  in  the  last  year.  A  few  "plain  drunks  "  and  cutting  and 
hauling  off  for  sale  of  some  of  their  own  timber  are  all  the  offenses  I  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  except  the  above. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 

There  is  now  a  neat,  commodious  church  building,  erected  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  church  is  making  some  progress,  though  few  Indians,  except  the  school  children, 
can  be  induced  to  regularly  attend  divine  service.  The  medicine  dance  or  lodge  still 
holds  the  great  body  of  these  people  firmly. 

EMPLOYES. 

My  force  of  agency  employes  has  been  faithful  and  efScient.  No  cause  of  com- 
plaint exists  against  any,  either  white  or  Indian.  The  physician  has  been  very  atten- 
tive to  his  duty,  ready  at  all  times  to  attend  any  call. 

The  clerk  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  has  kept  his  work  up  in  an  intelligent 
and  proper  manner,  as  your  records  will  abundantly  show.  The  office  work  has  never 
been  behind  the  time  allowed  by  regulations.  For  one  person  the  labor  here  is  very 
arduous,  and  my  sickness  in  the  last  months  has  added  considerably  to  his  work.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  particularize  where  ail  have  done  their  whole  duty. 

A  large  amonnt  of  work  has  been  done  in  our  shops  by  Indian  workmen.  They  are 
quite  skilled  in  their  trades,  and  compare  favorably  with  white  mechanics  anywhere. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  r^fer  to  table  of  statistics  herewith  transmitted,  which  shows  the  rapid 
advancement  made  by  the  Winnebagoes.  The^  people  are  now  self-supporting.  The 
little  they  get  from  the  Government  as  interest  on  their  funds  does  not  keep  them  as 
much  as  the  dependence  demoralizes  them.  The  time  is  now  ripe  to  give  them  the 
principal  to  aid  in  building  houses  on  their  allotments,  improving  their  farms,  pur- 
chasing stock,  etc. 

I  have  no  means  of  collecting  statistics  of  Oinaha  products,  but  from  my  observation 
and  all  facts  attainable  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  have  made  a  small  increase  in  all 
farm  products. 

A  careful  census  Jane  30,  1889,  shows: 

Malei  above  eighteen  years  of  age 288 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 369 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 288 

All  other  ages 192 

Total. - 1,137 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jesse  F.  Warner, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santbe  Agency,  Nbbr.,  August  14,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  for  consolidated  Santee, 
Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agency,  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 

» 

location. 

Santee  Agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  townships  31,  32, 
and  33,  ranges  4  and  5  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian.  Flandreau  Agency  is  located 
on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  in  Moody  County,  Dak.  Ponca  Agency  is  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Niobrara,  at  the  junction  of  the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  Rivera. 

LANDS  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

Santee  Agency  comprises  70,23U  acres,  of  which  69,099  are  allotted  to  Indians  under 
the  sixth  article  of  treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  between  the  United  States  and  different 
tribes  of  Sioux  Indians,  and  1,131  acres  held  for  school  and  missionary  purposes. 
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There  ar&a  few  grown  people  and  more  than  100  children  who  have  been  bom  at  San- 
tee  since  lands  were  allotted  to  these  people  in  April,  1885,  as  per  executive  order  of 
President  Arthur,  dated  February  9,  1885.  As  all  unallotted  lands  were  thrown  on  to 
the  market  by  said  order  there  are  no  vacant  lands  here.  The  Sioux  bill,  H.  K.  ]  1970 
(which  is  about  to  become  a  law),  section  7,  reads: 

That  each  member  of  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe  of  Indiafis  now  occupying  a  reservation  in  the  Stale 
of  Siebraaka  not  havinsjr  already  talcen  allotments  shall  be  entitled  to  allotment  upon  said  reserve 
in  Nebraska,  as  follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-iquarter  of  a  section;  to  each  single  person 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  asection:  to  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years,  one- 
oighth  of  a  section,  etc.  * 

Now  this  is  an  error,  as  there  are  no  lands  here  to  be  allotted.  They  should  have 
been  provided  with  lands  within  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation.  In  presenting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  these  people  by  the  honorable  Sioux  Commission,  this  fact  was 
brought  out.  The  honorable  Sioux  Commission  will  probably  make  recommendation 
«8  to  this.  I  endeavored  to  have  these  people  provided  with  land,  and  under  dace  of 
April  6,  1888,  addressed  the  following  to  the  honorable  Commissioner,  to  which  I  never 

received  any  reply: 

Santee  Agbnct,  .Vebb.,  April  6,  1888. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  nearly  100  Indian  children  have  been  born  at  Santee  since 
lands  were  allotted  to  these  Indians  three  years  ago.  and  as  all  unallotted  lands  were  thrown  open 
to  settlement  by  white  people,  the  childen  can  not  g^t  lands  here.  These  are  Santee  children,  and 
ehould  be  provided  with  lands  somewhere. 

I  respectfully  request  that  these  children  'have  land  allotted  to  them  on  that  portion  of  the  Big 
Sioux  R^iervation  near  the  Ponoas  before  it  is  thrown  on  to  the  market.    If  thev  are  not  allowed 
lands  there,  or  at  some  other  place  that  maybe  selected,  they  will  be  deprived  of  lands  I  fear. 
Their  parents  are  very  anxious  that  they  may  be  provided  with  lands. 
Bespeotfi^ly, 

Charles  Hill, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  CoMacissiONBB  Indian  Affairs, 

Washingtoji,  D.  C. 

Had  section  7  read,  "shall  be  entitled  to  allotments  on  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation," 
all  would  have  been  provided  for.  They  are  clearly  entitled  to  land,  and  should  have 
it,  or  be  reimbursed  therefor  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  Flandreau  band  of  Indians 
are  in  the  same  section,  and  legislation  should  be  made  when  Congress  meets  giving 
them  lands  from  the  11,000,000  acres  relintiuLshed  by  t^e  G-overnment,  or  to  reimburse 
them. 

Flandreau  Agency  comprises  2,500  acres,  homesteaded  and  patented  to  these  Indians  un- 
der the  general  homestead  law,  so  that  Flandreau  Agency  is  a  homestead  settlement  of 
Indians. 

Ponca  Agen<7  formerly  comprised  a  large  tract  of  land  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  stipu- 
lation. They  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1877,  but  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
returned.  By  mistake  their  lands  were  included  in  amount  ceded  to  the  Sioux  under 
treaty  of  1868.  It  was  mutually  agreed  with  the  Sioux  and  Poncas  that  they  should  have 
allotments  in  same  quantity  as  the  Sioux,  and  House  bill  11970  provides  ^r  each  head 
of  a  &mily  to  receive  320  acres;  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
«ach  orphan  child,  160  acres,  and  to  each  other  person,  80  acres.  This,  should  it  be- 
come  a  law,  which  seems  probable,  will  give  them  ample  land. 

AOBICULTUBE. 

About  4,000  acres  were  cultivated  in  wheat,  oats,  corn,  flax,  and  vegetables.  At  San- 
tee Agency  com,  of  which  there  is  a  large  acreage,  will  be  the  best-yielding  crop,  oats 
and  wheat  being  damaged  by  the  extremely  dry  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
and  the  dry  fall,  which  left  the  ground  with  scarcely  any  moisture  until  the  spring  rains 
commenced  about  May  10.  Less  plowing  was  done  last  fall  than  usual  the  soil  being 
so  dry  it  was  with  difficulty  that  plowing  could  be  done.  In  most  cases  the  crop  has 
been  well  cultivated;  some  of  the  fields  are  looking  very  well.  One  piece  of  30  acres  I 
estimate  will  average  50  bushels  per  acre. 

At  Flandreau  Agency  the  crops  were  well  put  in;  but  a  small  harvest  wUl  be  realized 
there  on  account  of  the  drought  which  has  prevailed  over  a  great  portion  of  Dakota, 
many  of  their  fields  not  being  worth  cutting.  The  Flandreaus  have  done  their  part 
this  season,  but  I  fear  will  not  have  raised  enough  to  support  them  through  the  year. 
It  ia  not  only  the  Indians'  crop  of  grain  which  is  light,  but  their  white  neighbors  are 
equally  poor,  the  extreme  dry  weather  drying  up  their  fields  before  the  grain  had  headed 
cut.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Flandreau  Indians  have  been  somewhat  unsettled, 
owing  to  many  of  their  number  going  to  other  points,  mainly  to  Minnesota,  being  led  to 
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believe  that  they  conld  share  in  the  $20,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Indians 
in  Minnesota.  They  have  nearly  all  returned,  willing  and  anxious  to  settle  down  and 
make  homes  for  themselves;  and  should  the  Sioux  bill  (H.  R.  1 1970)  become  a  law  they 
will  purchase^ands  at  Flandreau  from  moneys  received  as  per  said  bill  in  lieu  of  lands 
they  would  be  entitled  to  on  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation.  A  more  settled  and  contented 
feeling  prevails  at  present  at  Flandreau  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  six  years. 

At  Ponca  Agency  a  large  acreage  was  put  into  grain  and  well  attended  to,  and  I  know 
of  po  section  of  country  where  they  have  better  crops  this  year  than  at  Ppnca  Agency, 
both  of  small  grain  and  corn.  There  will  be  sufficient  for  their  support  and  consider- 
able surplus  to  sell.  The  Poncas  have  done  very  well,  indeed,  and  their  crops  are  a 
credit  to  them.  I  had  several  councils  with  them  at  which  I  urged  them  to  make  greater 
efforts  at  farming.  They  promised  me  they  would,  and  their  crops  show  that  an  honest 
effort  has  been  made.  The  season  has  been  one  of  progress  to  the  Poncas,  and  their  suc- 
cess has  greatly  encouraged  them. 

See  report  of  John  E.  Smith,  teacher,  which  please  embody  here. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Twenty-five  frame  houses  have' been  built  at  Santee  Agency  for  the  Indians.  These 
buildings  were  erected  on  their  farms,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  reservation; 
size  26  by  16  feet,  three  rooms,  ceiled  and  painted,  and  costing  $9,594.13,  as  follows, 
viz:  Cost  of  material,  $7,979.13;  cost  of  erecting  same,  $1,615,  or  $383.76^  per  house. 
One  bank  stable  for  agency  purposes,  size  26  by  32  feet,  26  feet  high,  with  stone  base- 
ment H  feet  high  for  stables,  giving  room  for  nine  horses  and  30  tons  of  hay,  having 
harness  room,  grain  bins,  and  driving  floor  12  by  26  leet,  costing  the  Government  $750, 
as  follows:  Material,  $581.88,  and  $168.12  for  labor. 

At  Flandreau  Agency  20  barns  and  granaries  combined  were  built,  size  16  by  30  feet, 
9  feet  high,  paint^,  costing  as  follows:  Material,  $2,422.19;  labor  in  building  same, 
$600.  Also  one  frame  warehouse  at  Flandreau,  size  20  by  30  feet,  9  feet  high,  costing 
$224.40  as  follows:  Material,  $174.40;  work,  $50.  These  buildings  were  a  much  needed 
and  appreciated  improvement. 

The  roofs  of  the  grist-mill,  macfiine-house,  warehouse,  and  bridge  across  the  Nio- 
brara were  painted  durine  the  year,  besides  the  roofs  of  a  number  of  Indian  houses.  A 
new  picket  fence  was  built  in  front  of  the  agency  buildings,  the  roof  of  the  physician's 
dwelling  repaired,  19,400  rods  of  wire  fence  were  built  at  Santee  and  1,400  rods  at 
Ponca. 

All  the  work  on  the  foregoing  buildings  was  done  by  Indian  mechanics,  even  to  the 
apportioning  out  of  the  material,  no  white  men  being  employed.  The  basement  to  the 
stable  was  the  most  extensive  piece  of  mason  or  stone  work  they  have  done,  the  wall 
beiog  20  inches  thick  and  8  feet  high. 

SHOPS. 

Indians  are  superintendents  and  employes.  All  the  industries  at  Santee,  etc,  Agen- 
cies are  in  the  charge  of  Indians.  The  blacksmith,  carpenter,  miller,  harness-maker, 
wagon-maker,  overseer  (subagent)  at  Flandrean,  and  issue  clerk,  are  full-blood  In- 
dians, the  engineer  being  a  half-breed.  All  my  agency  employe's  except  the  clerk  and 
physician  are  Indians.  As  heads  of  the  different  departments  they  have  pi  oven  them- 
selves competent  and  efficient,  conducting  their  work  with  as  mndi  care  and  ability  as 
could  be  expected  from  white  employes  with  equal  salaries. 

This  agency  has  for  a  number  of  years  paid  special  attention  to  the  training  of  me- 
chanics, of  whom  it  has  plenty  to  do  all  the  work  ordinarily  required  to  be  done  on  an 
Indian  agency.  The  mechanics  by  their  industry  earned  during  the  last  year  $7,645.55, 
exclusive  of  some  outside  jobs  done  for  white  people  that  are  not  reported. 

There  are  a  nnmber  of  skilled  Indian  mechanics  here  who  would  be  pleased  to  get 
positions  at  other  agencies,  there  being  more  than  are  required  here,  viz,  blacksmithst 
carpenters,  and  millers.  r 

INDIAN   POLICE  AND  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFEN.SES. 

The  Indian  police  and  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  been  important  factors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year.  The  police  have  been  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  quick  to  report  to  the  calls  and  de- 
mands of  the  agent,  and  ever  re^idy  to  perform  the  work  pointed  out  to  them.  They 
have  been  valuable  co-workers  with  the  Indian  court  in  the  suppression  of  drunken ness- 
and  vice  and  prompt  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  com- 
mitted upon  the  reservation.  The  force  for  the  past  year  consisted  of  7  at  Santee  and 
4  at  I'onca,  Dak. 
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The  ooart  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  in  session  to  listen  to  38  causes  daring  the  year, 
of  which  3  causes  were  for  assault,  I  for  adultery,  and  21  for  the  intemperate  use  of 
strong  drink,  which  I  regret  to  say  is  procured  by  the  Indians  at  the  neigjiboring  towns 
in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  agent  to  prevent  it.  The  other  causes  were  trivial  in 
their  character.  For  some  of  them  the  offenders  were  sentenced  to  temporary  impris- 
onment in  the  agency  jail,  others  to  imprisonment  and  labor,  and  all  ^ere  disposed  of  in 
a  manner  commensurate  with  the  character  of  the  offense,  and  the  offender  made  to  feel 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 

*  CENSUS. 

Santee  Agency: 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age .— 221 

Females  over  fourteen  yearsofage 267 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of.age 201 

Indians  of  all  otherages . 161 

Total  for  Santee 850 

Flandreau  Agency: 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 75 

.  Females  over  fourteen  years  of  age 108 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 80 

Indians  of  all  otherages 34 

Total  for  Flandreau  ._*. L... 297 

Ponca  Agency: 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 53 

Females  over  fourteen  years  of  age 67 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 67 

Indiai^s  of  all  other  ages 47 

Total  for  Ponca  ._ ,_ __ 224 

(For  sanitary,  see  report  of  agency  physician,  which  I  desire  embodied  herewith.) 

EDUCATION. 

Schools  connected  with  the  agency 6 

Schools  in  operation 5 

The  American  Missionary  Association's  day  school  at  Ponca  Agency  is  not  in  opera- 
tion this  year. 

Santee  boarding-school.— Santee  industrial  school  was  in  session  ten  months,  nine 
months  of  the  term  being  in  the  temporary  buildings  which  had  been  erected  to  accom- 
modate the  school  after  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  main  buildings.  The  temporary  buildings 
did  not  afford  proper  accommodation  for  the  employes  or  pupils.  Considering  the  disad- 
Tantages  under  which  we  labored  the  school  was  quite  successful. 

Total  enrollment  for  the  term 82 

Average  attendance * 63.7 

School  employees: 

Charles  F.  Pierce,  superintendent  and  teacher,  annual  salary $800 

Mary  Lindsay,  matron,  annual  salary.. 1 ^ 600 

Nellie  Lindsay,  teacher,  annual  salary 500 

Lillie  W.  Dougan,  teacher,  monthly  salary 40 

Alice  Ramsey,  cook,  annual  salary 400 

George  Stevens,  industrial  teacher,  annual  salary 400 

Lucy  Trudell,  laundress,  annual  salary. 300 

Zoo  Leonard,  seamstress,  annual  salary 400 

Emma  Thornton,  assistant  cook,  annual  salary 150 

Margaret  Chapman,  assistant  laundress,  annual  salary 150 

Agnes  Wabashaw,  seamstress,  annual  salary 96 

Our  accommodations  were  better  for  the  girls  than  for  the  boys.     The  school  filled  up 
rapidly  to  its  itill  capacity.    The  aim  of  the  school  was  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the 
Soglish  branches  and  industrial  pursuits,  including  farming,  gardening,  care  of  stock, 
mechanical  trades,  and  housekeeping,  crocheting,  sewing,  etc.     The  advancement  of  the 
pupils  as  a  whole  was  satisfactory  and  in  a  few  cases  marked. 
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Sobool  bailding. — Under  date  of  August  13,  1838,  authorization  No.  18,187  granted 
me  authority  to  advertise  for  material  for  a  new  school  building,  including  material  for 
steam-heating,  and  to  expend  $2,795  in  obtaining  in  open  market  labor,  white  and  In- 
dian, required  for  the  construction  of  the  building  and-putting  in  the  steam-heating  ap- 
paratus, and  $185  for  the  purchase  of  sand,  and  in  the  open  market  purchase  of  sundry 
articles,  which  amount  was  further  increased  under  date  of  May  6,  1889,  by  $253.10  for 
labor  and  $43.75  for  purchase  of  material.  Upon  receipt  of  authority  I  published  an 
adyertisement  for  material,  and  on  September  12  opened  the  bids  and  awarded  the  con- 
tracts for  the  material,  to  be  delivered  within  thirty  days  after  approval  of  same.  The 
approval  of  the  contracts  and  getting  the  lumber  on  the  ground,  inspection,  and  receiv- 
ing of  same  was  accomplished  November  4,  and  on  November  6  the  carpenters  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  building  (the  excavation  and  foundation  having  previously 
been  finished)  133  feet  by  71}  feet,  26  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  extension  on 
this  former  side  being  28  feet  wide  wdiile  on  the  latter  they  were  33  feet  wide,  covering 
a  surface  of  5, 1 59^  square  feet.  This  gives  us  a  good,  substantial  building,  steam-heated, 
with  hard-wood  floors  in  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  and  halls,  capable  of  accommodating 
about  120  pupils,  built  by  day  £bbor,  and  costing  $9,960.62,  as  follows: 

Material: 

For  building -- - - $4,977.43 

For  steam-heating 1,  935. 09 

Labor: 

White,  steam-heating 489.50 

Indian,  steam-heating _. 1  11.50 

White,  for  building __ 1,868.59 

Indian,  for  building 678.51 

9, 960.  62 

The  lateness  of  the  season  in  getting  the  building  started  left  me  in  the  winter  to  do 
the  work.  I  pushed  the  work  forwaid  with  all  possible  dispatch,  so  that  I  was  enabled 
to  get  it  inclosed  before  extreme  cold  weather  came  on.  I  kept  to  work,  and  before 
spring  opened  sufficiently  to  make  plastering  safe  I  had  the  building  all  lathed  and 
ready  for  plasterers.  Steam-heating  apparatus  was  set  up,  started,  and  found  to  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Plastering;  was  finished  and  inside  painting  was  completed 
and  building  cleaned,  furnished  ready  for  occupancy  June  15.  On  this  date  the  school 
formally  occupied  the  building.  Appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  the  dining-room, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  the  children's  parenta  and  the  white  populace  of  the 
agency.  At  the  close  of  these  the  building  was  thrown  open  for  public  inspection,  and 
all  were  highly  pleased  that  the  Santee  children  were  so  comfortably  situated  and  weU 
cared  for.  The  opening  of  the  building  was  an  event  anxiously  looked  for  by  all — efli- 
ploy4,  pupil,  and  parent. 

Our  Sunday-school  continues  to  be  an  interesting  feature  of  the  school.  We  use  the 
international  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons,  the  lesson  being  taken  up  in  the  evening 
session  for  one  hour  every  Thursday  evening.  In  Sunday-school  the  pupils  are  divided 
into  classes  with  three  grades  of  lessons,  each  pupil  committing  to  memory  and  reciting 
a  verse  from  the  Bible  before  the  school,  some  reciting  many  verses  at  a  time. 

Stock  which  was  raised  at  the  school  and  issued  to  the  pupils  has  had  a  good  effect  on 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  stimulated  the  interest  in  studies  and  industrial  par- 
suits.     I  can  recommend  such  issues  as  beneficial. 

One  feature  of  the  training  for  girls  was  in  assisting  in  the  cleaning  and  furnishing  of 
the  new  school  building,  crocheting,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  40|^  yards  of  cot- 
ton lace  9  inches  wide,  SS9\  yards  wool  lace  12  inches  wide,  and  25  yards  thread  lace  2} 
inches  wide.  This  lace  was  made  for  lambrequins  for  windows  of  the  new  school  build- 
ing. The  good  resulting  from  the  fixing  up  of  the  new  school  building  has  been  almost 
inestimable.  The  pleasant  efiect  produced  in  trimming  the  windows  and  carpeting  the 
floors  has  interested  the  pupils  as  nothing  else  could  have,  making  an  impression  that 
will  certainly  be  carried  to  their  homes.  I  consider  the  teaching  of  crocheting  and  fancy 
work  of  great  benefit  to  the  girls,  and  should  be  taught  in  every  school.  It  furnishes 
employment  for  many  spare  moments,  and  keeps  them  occupied  and  interested,  which 
time  if  spent  in  idleness  would  render  them  more  liable  to  temptation,  and  likely  to  go 
to  the  biMl.    The  rooms  that  are  carpeted,  exclusive  of  employ &\  are  as  follows : 

Girls'  dormitory 28J  by  27J  feet 

Boys*  dormitory 14}  by  30j  feet. 

Girls' sitting-room . 14   by  10.  feet. 

Reception  room 9   by  11    feet. 
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Fonca  day  school. — John  E.  Smith,  teacher,  at  $600  per  year. 

This  school  has  a  small  attendance,  bat  all  the  pupils  within  reach  of  the  school  at- 
tended daring  the  year  and  made  good  progress.  A  harness-repairing  class  has  been 
maintained  with  good  resalta.  keeping  abont  all  the  harness  belonging  to  the  tribe  re- 
paired. The  boys  doing  hameto  work  should  be  paid  a  small  amount  for  the  work  done 
on  harness. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled ^ 13 

Average  attendance TJ 

Mr.  Smith,  the  teacher,  has  charge  of  the  agency  property,  and  performs  the  duties  of 
subagent  in  addition  to  those  of  teacher. 

Flandreau  day  school. — Hosea  Locke,  teacher,  at  $600  per  year. 

This  schoolHs  located  at  Flandreau,  Dak.,  about  the  center  of  a  farming  settlement  of 
Indians,  who  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Big  Sioux  River  for  a  distance  of  15  miles 
either  way  from  the  school.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  board  many  of  the  pupils  near 
the  school.  I  expended  $1,400  in  paying  the  board  of  Indian  pupils,  at  $7  per  month, 
the  pupils  being  boarded  with  Indian  families  living  near  the  school.  A  harness- 
repairing  class  was  established  at  this  school  during' the  year. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled - . 48 

Average  attendance ._ ..i 26JJ 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  so  scattered  that  the  children  can  not  attend  a  day 
school  without  making  a  partial  boarding-school  of  it.  I  would  recommend  that  a 
boarding-school  be  established  at  Flandreau,  where  much  better  results  could  be  at- 
tained than  is  possible  with  a  partial  boarditfg-school  as  at  present,  and  with  but  little 
more  expense  after  the  bnildings  were  secured. 

Hope  boarding-school. — This  school,  pleasantly  situated,  with  beautiful  surroundings, 
2\  miles  northwest,  at  Springfield,  Dak. ,  has  for  many  years  ranked  among  the  highest 
as  an  institute  of  learning  for  the  Indian  youth.  It  is  a  contract  school,  under  the  care 
of  the  Episcopal  society,  W.  H.  Hare,  bishop;  the  society  receiving  from  the  Government 
$27  per  capita  per  quarter  for  the  maintenance  of  same;  total  received  from  this  source 
daring  the  year,  $3,692.33.  The  excellent  work  done  at  this  school,  the  progress  made 
each  succee  ling  yedr  in  lifting  the  Indian  to  a  higher  plane,  and  in  fitting  its  students 
to  enjoy  a  more  useful  sphere  in  life's  work,  and  the  greater  blessings  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  but  speak  the  earnestness  and  efficiency  of  those  to  whom  this  great  work  is 
immediately  committed,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Hope  school,  with  its  present 
efficient  management  and  corps  of  workers,  will  not  fail  to  maintain  for  itself  the  high 
reputation  and  excellence  of  character  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  (See  report  of  W. 
J.  Wicks,  herewith  appended. ) 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 39 

Average  attendance  during  year 34. 19 

Employ^^s: 

Rev.  W.  J.  Wicks,  principal,  salary  per  annum _ —  $480 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Wicks,  home  mother,  salary  per  annum 420 

Miss  >r.  Knight,  teacher,  salary  per  annum 480 

Miss  E.  F.  Biiiley,  teacher,  salary  per  annum —  460 

Miss  Lizzie  Wendt,  cook  and  laundress,  salary  per  month.. 16 

Mi»8  Anna  Rusdorfer,  cook  and  laundrt-ss,  salary  per  month -_.  16 

Mrs.  Mary  Hansen,  laundress,  salary  per  month 16 

William  Wright,  farmer,  salary  per  month 20 

The  salaries  of  the  last  four  above  named  are  with  board  included. 

Thd  American  Missionary  Association  are  engaged  in  school  and  missionary  work  at 
San  tee.  Flandrean,  and  Ponca  Agencies,  having  two  churches  at  San  tee  and  one  at 
Flandreau,  reporting  a  membership  of  166,  with  a  good  attendance  at  church.  Their 
school  is: 

The  Santee  Normal  Training  School. — This  school,  located  at  San teiB* Agency,  has 
comfortable  quarters,  comprising  eighteen  buildings,  all  in  good  condition.  The  pupils 
occupy  five  different  buildings,  one  each  for  the  large  and  small  girls  and  small  boys, 
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and  two  buildings  for  the  large  boys,  all  taking  their  meals  in  one  large  dining-hall, 
separated  from  the  other  buildings  a  short  distance. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  year 180 

Average  attendance 130.75 

Employ^: 

Alfred  L.  Riggs.  principal,  salary $1,200.00 

J.  A.  Chadboume,  assistant  principal,  salary^ 850. 00 

Miss  H.  B.  Ilsley,  music  teacher,  salary —  350.00 

Miss  Edith  Leonard,  normal  teacher,  ^ary 350.00 

Miss  Cora  I.  Riggs,  teacher,  salary 319.00 

Miss  Estelle  Appleton,  teacher,  salary 99.00 

Miss  W.  L.  Williamson,  teacher,  salary 175.00 

Mr.  Fred  Riggs,  teacher,  salary 96.00 

Mr.  James  Garvie,  native  teacher,  salary 310.00 

Mr.  Eli  Abraham,  native  teacher,  salary 106. 66 

Miss  Jennie  W.  Cox,  native  teacher,  salary 100.00 

Miss  Eugenia  La  Moure,  native  assistant,  salary  — 50. 00 

Miss  Ella  Worden,  derk,  salary 350.00 

Mr.  J.  H.  Steer,  superintendent  blacksmith,  salary 900.  00 

Mr.  L  P.  Wold,  superintendent  shoemaking,  salary 800.00 

Mr.  H.  E.  Sootford,  superintendent  carpentry,  salary 450.  00 

Mr.  A.  H.  Stone,  superintendent  farming,  salary.  — —  750.00 

Mr.  C.  R.  Lawron,  superintendent  printing  department,  salary.  800.  00 

Miss  H.  A.  Brown,  matron  Bird's  Nest,  salary ._   350. 00 

Miss  S.  L.  Voorhees,  matron  Boys'  Cottage,  salary 350. 00 

Miss  L.  H.  Douglass,  matron  Dakota  Home,  salary 350.  00 

Miss  E.  J.  Kennedy,  matron  Perkins  Hall,  salary 350.  00 

Miss  Nettie  Calhoun,  matron  Dining  Hall,  salary 350. 00 

Mrs.  Ella  Scotford,  matron  Whitney  Hall,  salary 350. 00 

Miss  E.  J.  Black,  cook,  salary -— 550.00 

Mary  Hanson,  assistant  cook,  salary." 75.50 

Lillie  Egbert,  assistant  cook,  salary 106.25 

Allie  Black,  assistant  cook,  salary 235.00 

Miss  Katie  Grey,  laundress,  salary _.  321.80 

Thomas  Springstead,  laundry,  salary « —  145.00 

Mrs.  Springstead,  laundry,  salary 106.00 

Annie  Dobbles,  assistant  laundress,  salary i      63.00 

Minnie  Ask,  assistant  laundress,  salary 214.40 

Georgia  Dent,  assistant  laundress,  salary 239.50 

Mr.  George  Schwarger,  baker,  salary — 163. 00 

Mr.  H.  A.  Schorgge,  baker,  salary 182.40 

Mr.  Frank  Walker,  assistant  farmer,  salary —  360.  00 

The  industries  connected  with  the  school  are,  for  the  boys,  shoemaking,  carpentering, 
blacksmitbing,  printing,  and  general  farm  work  and  care  of  stock;  and  for  the  girls,  all 
that  goes  to  make  them  good  and  self-reliant  housekeepers.  Each  of  the  different  indus* 
tries  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  superintendent  or  teacher.  In  the  school  room  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  employed.  This  school  had  a  contract  with  the  Government,  by 
which  they  received  $28.50  per  pupil  per  quarter,  receiving  during  the  year  $13,503.25. 
I  consider  this  an  excellent  school,  one  of  the  very  best,  doing  its  full  share  toward 
placing  the  Indian  upon  a  higher  plan  of  civilization. 

(See  report  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  principal,  which  I  desire  incoporated  herewith. ) 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  isenflpEiged  in  missionary  work  at  Santee  and  Flandreau 
Agencies,  the  work  at  Flandreau  being  under  the  direction  of  a  native  preacher.     At 
Santee  the  work  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Charles  R.  Stroh,  an  active,  energetic  man,  who 
is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  these  people  to  a  higher  and  better  life. 

(For  further  information  see  report  of  Mr.  Stroh,  which  I  desire  embodied  herewith.) 
Thanking  the  employ^  for  their  earnest  efforts  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  agency 
and  schools,  and  appreciating  the  cordial  good  feeling  of  those  engaged  in  missionary 
work,  I  remain,  very  respectfidly, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

Chables  Hill, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  of  Tbacheb  in  Chabge  of  Ponca  Subagskcy. 

PoNCA  Agency,  Dak.,  Axtgust  8, 1889. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  woutd  sabmit  the  foHowing  report  as  showing  in  some  measure  the  progress  of  the 
Ponoas  in  Dakota  during  the  past  year,  and  their  present  condition. 

The  general  heal^i  has  been  good.  One  man  has  died  from  a  tumor,  and  another  has  been 
sickly  for  some  moilths.  One  child  has  died  of  measles,  and  two  Arom  whooping>oough,  and  three 
ftom  laok  of  care.  In  all.  there  have  been  eight  births  and  seven  deaths.  There  is  less  readiness 
Co  consult  the  i^ency  doctor,  and  to  rely  on  Indian  doctors  than  heretofore,  which  is  an  unmixed 
evil. 

The  early  part  of  the  season  was  quite  dry.  and  consequently  wheat  and  oats  are  light.  Com 
has  promised  an  abundant  crop,  but  the  present  dry  weather  is  threatening  seriously  to  curtail 
the  yield.  With  a  judicious  use  of  what  they  have  raised,  they  have  enough  to  carry  them  nicely 
through  the  winter.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  their  stock,  especially  in 
the  number  of  colts  raised.    In  the  matter  of  farming  the  outlook  is  hopeful. 

The  school  has  been  taught  ten  months  during  the  year,  with  an  average  per  cent,  of  attendance 
of  66,  and  this  was  secured  only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  attendance.  The  progress 
was  good  considering  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  but  such  a  per  cent,  /sails  loudly  for  a  compulsory 
flchool  law. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  restlessness  during  the  year,  arising  chiefly  from  the  prospective 
opening  of  the  reservation,  and  though  they  readily  signed  the  bill  to  open  the  reservation ,  very  few 
favor  the  movement  with  any  degree  of  heartiness.  Already  several  families  have  gone  to  Indian 
Territory,  and  more  ard  likely  to  follow. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  their  social  life.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  been  maintained,  and  there  has  been  a  little  improvement  perhaps  in  the 
management  andcareof  the  home.  The  women,  however,  are  falling  behind  the  men,  who  ming^le 
in  business  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  whites,  while  the  women  are  shut  up  at  home, 
and  retain  their  old  ideas  of  cooking  and  the  other  work  of  the  house,  and  whose  mental  food  con* 
aists  of  the  gossip  and  vileness  of  Indian  life. 

The  Poncas  are  holding  their  own  in  the  matters  of  honesty  and  truthfulness,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  intemperance  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  gain  in  the  mission  work  on  the  reservation,  and  it  is  just  here 
that  we  see  the  discouraging  side  of  the  Indian  work.  With  increased  intelligence,  the  supersti- 
tions which  often  restrained  their  baser  natures  will  go,  and  with  them  the  virtues  which  we  still 
often  see  in  our  older  Indians,  and  lawlessness  and  general  worthlessness  take  their  place.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  already  painfhlly  apparent  in  some  of  our  younger  Indians. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

*JoHN  E.  Smith. 

l^laj.  Charles  Hill.  Teacher. 


Report  of  Physician,  Santee  Agency. 

Santbe  Agency,  Nkbb.. 

Auffugt  15, 1889. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual 
report. 

There  have  been  more  births  than  deaths  (20  births  and  15 deaths)  reported  to  me  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  about  325  cases  treated  by  the  agency  physician.  This  number  does  not  include 
any  of  the  many  trivial  cases  prescribed  for  and  not  afterward  heard  from.  Nor  is  the  number  as 
great  as  it  should  be  with  adeqiiate  hospital  facilities  for  the  proper  treatment  of  pulmonary,  scrofu- 
lous, and  eye  cases,  which  come  under  observation  almost  daily. 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  among  the  most  intelligent  aged  Santees  and  feel  warranted  in  the 
belief  that  before  these  Indians  came  in  contact  with  white  people  syphilis  was  unknown  to  them, 
that  while  they  lived  as  wild  Indians  in  Minnesota  they  had  wild  meat  and  wild  fruits  in  abun- 
dance; that  they  then  ate — ^feasted — about  Ave  times  In  each  twenty -four  hours,  and  were  seldonl 
in  fear  of  death  from  consumption  or  scrofula,  because  these  diseases  were  almost  (if  not  quite)  un« 
known  among  them  at  that  time.  I  believe  that  the  great  prevalence  of  consumption  and  scrofula 
among  the  Santees  is  owing  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  upon  which  they  subsist.  A  cen- 
tury ago.  when  they  had  game  and  wild  fruits  in  abundance,  and  in  great  variety  also,  they  say 
they  were  strong  and  healthy.  Now,  while  passing  through  the  transition  period  from  savagery 
to  civilization,  tney  are  scant  of  food  supplies  at  all  times  and  have  no  variety.  They  are  thus 
compelled  to  consume  as  food  any  dead  hog,  cow,  or  calf  which  they  may  find,  whether  lean  or  fat, 
and  without  knowing  if  the  animaPs  death  was  the  result  of  age,  accident,  or  disease.  They 
frequently  consume  the  food  product«)  of  cattle  affected  with  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs  or 
tuberculosis,  actino  mycosis,  and  other  diseases,  which  are  readily  transmitted  to  the  human  fam- 
ily; but  tuberculosis  la  the  mo<<t  formidable.  No  other  disease  is  so  widely  distributed  and  no 
other  disease  claims'  so  many  victims  among  men  and  domesticated  animals.  It  is  a  germ  disease 
which  attacks  mucous  membranes,  glands,  and  the  large  organs  of  both  man  and  bovines.  and  is 
propagated  by  heredity  and  contagion  among  bovines.  in  many  instances  it  is  acquired  by  man 
ttom  the  cow.  The  milk,  blood,  flesh,  and  the  organs  may,  and  in  most  cases  do,  contain  the  in- 
fectious germ  which  is  transferred  to  the  body  of  man  in  raw  or  partially-cooked  food. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  McKay  Dougan,  M.  D., 

Hon.  Chas.  Hill,  Agency  Phyaician. 

United  SUites  Indian  Agent. 


Keport  of  Peincipal^  Hope  Boarding  School. 

Hope  Indian  Boarding  School, 

SpHngfield,  Dak.,  Avtgutt  14,  1889. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the  past  year,  1888-'89. 
AU  the  children,  without  exception,  have  been  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  numbers,  and 
those  suflloiently  advanced  in  other  studies,  viz,  geography,  United  States  history,  grammar  and 
composition,  physiology,  and  a  number  in  instrumental  music. 
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All  the  children  have  been  in  constant  drill  in  exercises  in  the  Engrlish  lan^ai^e,  and  their  prog- 
ress  has  been  very  marked.  The  moral  character  of  the  children  has  lilce  wise  improved,  and  this  has 
been  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  g^irls.  The  only  severe  case  of  discipline  daring:  the  year  was  the 
expalsion  of  one  boy,  Paul  Cetan,  for  repeated  acts  of  misconduct. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been,  on  the  whole,  good.  One  girl,  Mary  Lamont,  was  sent  Co 
her  home  June  4  on  account  of  scrofulous  derangement  of  the  system,  at  the  advice  of  the  physi- 
cian, Dr.  C.  M.  Keeling,  who  has  been  consulted  in  all  cases  requiring  medical  unistanoe. 

The  only  casualty  during  the  year  among  the  children  was  the  breaking  of  th^oollar-bone  of  Ar- 
thur Kedowl,  resulting  from  a  mil  which  he  received  while  playing  at  wrestling.  The  physiciaa 
attended  the  case  regularly  until  the  close  of  school,  when  the  boy  was  nearly  recovered.  A  week 
after  gi>ing  home  the  bandages  were  removed,  and  he  is  entirely  well. 

The  usual  industrial  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  school,  the  boys  being  instructed  in  garden-* 
lng«  the  use  of  commouly-used  tools  in  such  work,  and  also  in  carpentry  tools  of  the  simpler  kind. 
Some  of  the  older  boys  were  also  instructed  in  house-painting.  The  girls  have  been  taught  in  all 
that  is  required  to  make  of  them  good  housekeepers,  washing  and  ironing,  cooking,  sewing,  cro- 
cheting and  embroidering,  darning  and  mending,  scrubbing,  sweeping  and  cleaning  generally,  and 
also  in  making  butter. 

A  number  of  the  older  girlq  have  already  acquired  the  skill  necessary  to  cut,  tit.  and  make  up 
their  own  dresses  and  other  garments.     At  the  closing  exercines  in  June  many  white  people  were- 

E resent,  and  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  proficiency  of  t^e  children  in  sohool-^room  work,  and 
i  the  samples  which  were  displayed  of  their  industrial  work. 

^  It  it  proposed  to  admit  twelve  more  girls  the  coming  year,  beginning  August  30, 1S89,  and  addi- 
tional dormitories  and  other  accommodations  are  in  process  of  arrangement. 

W.  J.. Wicks,  PHneiyaL 


Report  of  Missionary,  Santee  Agency. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebb.,  AuguMt  19,  1889. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  a  good  year's  work  in  our  school.  A  gratifying' 
proof  of  the  value  of  our  past  work  is  found  in  the  positions  our  pupils  are  taking  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  Xheir  industrial  training  here  has  made  it  easy  for  them  to  find  employment, 
and  in  several  cases  at  very  good,  wages.  Quite  a  tmmber  are  now  filling  responsible  places  as 
teachers  in  mission  work  and  under  Government  employ. 

We  arc  still  going  on  to  improve  and  develop  our  course  of  instruction.  The  work  in  the  normal 
classes  has  been  developed  considerably  this  past  year.  We  have  given  all  the  high  class  normal 
students  regular  practice  work,  in  the  school  room,  at  teaching  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  of  nor- 
mal methods.  They  have  also  beenable  to  take  up  much  more  of  mental  science  than  before.  Our 
monthly  rhetorical  exercises  for  the  whole  school  are  a  fine  drill  in  language,  and  we  have  now 
every  month  onedavof  public  recitations,  wliere  the  classes  appear  before  all  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Thpse  are  not  examinations,  hut  their  daily  exercises.  They  prove  quite  a  stimulus  to  study,  and 
also  give  the  pupils  more  confidence. 

In  the  industrial  lines  we  note  a  steady  gain  in  the  character  of  the  work  done.  It  is  more  i^ccn- 
rate  and  nicer.  Our  plan  is  to  have  a  new  detail  every  month,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  to 
have  a  review  of  the  work  done.  These  reviews  have  been  very  interesting.  During  the  year  we 
have  given  instructions  to  thirty-two  in  the  blacksmith-shop,  fifty-three  in  the  carpenter-shop, 
twenty-eight  in  the  shoe-shop,  fifteen  in  the  printing-office,  and  eighty-eight  on  the  farm.  All  of 
the  girls,  eighty-four  in  number,  have  had  regular  instruction  and  training  in  sewing,  cutting  and 
fitting,  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  housekeeping.  As  the  newest  branch  of  industrial  training  we 
have  made  most  advance  in  the  printing  department.  We  have  been  able,  by  the  generosity  of 
friends,  to  make  considerable  additions  to  the  plant  in  the  way  of  a  Gordon  job  press,  a  Victor 
paper-cutter,  and  a  good  assortment  of  job  type. 

We  aro  enlarging  our  ticcommodations  an  we  can.  The  past  year  we  have  put  up  a  new  dormi- 
tory building  named  Whitney  Hall,  from  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  funds  for  it.  It  is  for  the 
accommodation  of  normal  and  theological  students,  and  will  furnish  a  home  for  a  family  of  thirty 
students. 

Our  church  work  goes  on  as  usual.  Last  fall  a  new  orfpinization  was  started,  called  the  Razille 
Church.  This  is  formed  out  of  the  part  of  our  congregation  living  along  the  line  of  the  Razille 
Creek.  They  have  had  separate  Sabbath  services  for  several  years,  and  now  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  separate  organization. 

It  i-*  the  function  of  the  church  to  feel  the  moral  pulse  of  the  community,  consequently  it  is  in- 
ouml)ent  on  me  to  say  a  word  herein  regard  to  public  morals  on  this  agency.  While  the  marriage 
relation  is  not  honored  as  it  should  be,  there  is  a  manifest  advance  along  that  line.  And  we  recog- 
nize the  value  of  your  efforts  as  Indian  agent  in  that  direction.  The  re^il  influence  of  the  old  Indian 
customs  is  almost  entirely  dead.  But  the  reviving  of  their  heathen  war  dances,  as  shows  to  gratify 
the  white  people,  is  a  pr.ictice  that  works  great  damage.  It  should  be  prevented  by  all  lawful 
means. 

The  Indians  are  now  open  to  a  n«w  danger  from  the  side  of  civiliztUion.  The  very  laudable  de- 
sire to  become  adept  in  the  white  man's  ways,  leads  many  of  them  away  by  what  they  call  "  white 
man's  dances.*'  The  multiplication  of  these  is  a  serious  drawback  to  industry,  sobriety,  and  purity. 
They  are  usually  scenes  of  debauchery.  It  is  a  shame  that  any  white  people  living  among  the  In- 
diana should  participate  in  them. 

As  in  a  measure  connected  with  this  field,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  missionary  work  done 
by  our  missionary  to  the  Poncas.  Rev.  John  B.  Smith.  He  serves  that  people  in  the  double  capacity 
of  mis!iionary  and  Government  teacher.  The  effect  of  his  labors  in  both  capacities  is  very  notice- 
able. Besides  his  work  at  the  agency  he  has  at  times  held  meetings  in  the  school-house  built  by 
ns  at  the  upper  Ponoa  settlement. 
I  am,  yours,  respectfully, 

Alfred  L.  Riggs, 
Mitaionarn  of  the  American  ifutMionary  Aatociation 

and  Principal  Santec  Xormai  Training  8ehool» 

Charles  Htll,  Unftrd  Stiles  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agency,  Nev.,  August  29, 1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Department  circular  of  July  1,  I  hereby  sabmit  my  first 
annual  report,  together  with  statistics  required  for  the  fiscal  year  eudiug  June  30, 1889. 

This  agency  comprises  two  reservations:  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River,  both  be- 
ing occupied  by  the  Pah  Ute  tribe,  which  is  estimated  to  number  4,500.  The  total  acre- 
age of  these  reserves,  including  their  lakes,  is  put  at  640,815,  and  is  nearly  equally  di- 
vided between  them.  The  tilUble  lands  do  not  exceed  5,000  acres,  1,200  of  which  is 
ooonpied  by  whites  on  the  Tmckee  River  bottom,  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve. 

The  railroad  town  of  Wadsworth,  with  a  population  of  about  500,  is  also  situated  on 
this  reserve,  at  its  extreme  south  end.  Numbers  of  these  white  residents  claim  their 
holdings  by  virtue  of  both  Federal  and  State  titles,  yet  they  remain  within  the  reser- 
vation boundaries  according  to  every  survey  ordered  and  accepted.  How  such  conditions 
could  have  originated  is  beyond  the  common  mind,  and  why  they  are  sufiiered  to  continue 
is  still  more  preplexing.  An  adjustment  upon  some  equitable  basis,  of  these  adverse 
claims,  should  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible  and  steps  to  that  end  should  be  taken  at  once. 

The  Indians  of  this  reserve  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  reservations  gener- 
ally; but,  with  the  flowing  Truckee,  the  vast  fishing  grounds,  extensive  pasturage,  and 
other  natural  advantages,  they  should  equal  if  not  excel  the  advanced  recipients  of 
Government  care. 

The  disposition,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  Pah  Utes  are  iiuiet  and  peaceful;  and, 
aside  from  their  periodical  roamings,  which  are  irrepressible,  they  attend  to  their  little 
ranches  and  are  reasonably  industrious  when  the  inducement  to  labor  is  ofiered.  The 
young  Indians  on  the  reserve  speak  English  with  more  or  less  fluency,  and  numbers  of 
the  older  ones  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  transact  ordinary 
business  with  the  whites. 

While  progress  in  any  direction  by  a  people  handicapped  with  ignorance  and  conse- 
quent superstition  Is  necessarily  slow,  that  of  these  Indians  might  have  been  more 
rapid.  The  system  upon  which  this  reserve  is  conducted  was,  at  its  inception,  probably 
the  proper  one,  but  it  is  now  inadequate  and  unadapted  to  the  changed  conditions. 
One  very  important  and  most  desirable  change  in  the  system,  recently  made — the  abo- 
lition of  rations-payment  for  labor — might  properly  be  followed  by  others  of  an  equally 
radical  nature. 

From  the  habits  and  customs  of  savages,  the  warlike  Pah-Utes  have  in  twenty-five 
years  advanced  into  the  domain  of  civilization  as  far  as  cowhide  shoes,  duck-lined  pants, 
red-flannel  shirts,  ^nd  shoddy  felt  hats  would  permit;  adopting  en  route  all  the  avail- 
able vices  and  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  enlightened  Pale- face.  Yet  the  sway  of  the  med- 
icine man  has  but  slightly  diminished  and  in  matters  of  moment  is  still  regarded  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  tribe,  at  least,  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sel- 
dom necessary  to  convene  the  court,  infraction  of  established  rules  rarely  occurring.  In 
fact,  these  people  are  much  more  tractable  than  would  be  an  equal  number  of  average 
whites. 

They  have,  with  Government  assistance,  built  comfortable  log  houses  on  numbers  of 
the  small  ranches  allotted  to  them,  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  Indians  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  make  regular  residences  of  them.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  primitive 
style  of  the  ancient  and  honored  **  wick-e-up  "  is  far  more  in  consonance  with  the 
tastes  an^  habits  of  the  unregenerated  aboriginal  than  the  unpicturesque  dwelling  of  the 
plodding  white  man. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  late  census  the  Indians  on  the  two  reserves  number  as  follows: 

Pyramid  Lake: 

Males  above  eighteen  years 162 

Females  above  fourteen  years 154 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 99 

Not  classified.— 67 

Total... .__ 482 

Walker  River: 

Males  above  eighteen  years 137 

Females  above  fourteen  years 154 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 133 

Not  cla<5<»ified 44 

Total 477 
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INDUSTRIES. 

Freight  hauled poands..  299, 135 

Received  for  same ...,— _ $1,556.37 

Received  credit  on  wagons .. 141.46 

Received  for  irregalar  labor:  Work  on  ditch,  chopping,  harvesting, 

haying,  etc _ 386.10 

.  Received  for  barley  raised 428.  09 

Received  for  fish  caught,  90,000  poands,  at  6  cents  per  poand 5, 400. 00 

Aside  from  irregalar  labor  performed,  for  which  wages  are  paid,  the  only  pnrsnits 
worth  mentioning  are  agricaltare  and  fishing.  While  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
lands  of  this  agency  can  only  be  available  as  stock  range,  it  is  of  little  value  to  the  In- 
dians, who  have  no  cattle  to  pat  on  it.  The  miserable  Cayase  ponies  raised  merely  con- 
sume a  part  of  the  herbage  and  are  practically  of  no  value  to  the  Indians  after  they  are 
grown.  This  fact  has  at  last  become  apparent  to  the  Indians  themselves,  who  are  now 
quite  willing  to  dispose  of  them  for  what  they  can  get  and  endeavor  to  put  cattle  in 
their  places.  But  without  Government  aid  in  procuring  stock  upon  which  to  start,  it 
will  be  years  hence  when  the  cattle  industry  will  assame  importance  with  these  Indians^ 
and  agriculture  must  be  relied  upon  chiedy  for  their  sapport. 

In  view  of  this  fact  the  limited  amount  of  tillable  land  should  be  made  available,  in 
order  that  the  supply  of  such  land  may  equal  the  demand,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
present.  Under  existing  conditions  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  liberal  expend- 
iture in  the  digging  of  ditches  to  convey  water  to  a  large  tract  of  the  best  land  on  the 
reserve,,  very  little  of  which  is  of  practical  utility,  though  claimed  and  held  in  large 
quantities  under  ancient  Pah-Ute  titles  by  a  few  old  Indians  who  occupied  it  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  reserve.  Water  from  the  Truckee  should  be  conveyed  to  these 
lands,  these  old  claims  set  aside,  and  the  ground  divided  among  industrious  members  of 
the  tribe,  who  would  willingly  clear  and  cultivate  it  if  given  the  opportunity.  Until 
such  steps  are  taken  it  will  be  found  impossibe  to  furnish  even  small  plats  of  inferior 
ground  to  Indians  applying  for  homes  on  the  reserve. 

LAXDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

The  act  under  which  lands  in  severalty  will  be  granted  to  the  Indians  has  been  fully 
•explained  to  these  of  the  agency,  but  no  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges 
•has  yet  been  manifested. 

INDIAN  COUBT  AND  POLICE. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  three  intelligent,  middle-aged  Pah-Utes, 
whose  wise  and  impartial  decisions  would,  in  many  instances,  put  to  shame  those  ren- 
dered by  courts  of  much  higher  repute.  The  police  consists  of'  2  captains  and  14 
privates,  making  an  effective  force  of  intelligent,  lusty  fellows,  whose  prowess,  however, 
I  am  glad  to  record,  is  rarely  put  to  test.  A  substantial  jail  on  the  agency  grounds  has 
been  without  an  occupant  during  the  past  four  months  and  will  probably  so  remain  for 
months  to  come. 

SANITARY. 

Deaths  among  these  Indians  have  resulted  chiefly  from  pneumonia  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure. Their  refusal  to  submit  to  treatment  by  the  agency  physician  has  caused  many 
fatal  cases  which  could  easily  have  been  prevented.  The  constitutional  diseases  are  ve- 
nereal in  character  and  are  made  manifest  by  scrofulous  outbreaks,  sore  eyes,  etc. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  schools  in  charge  of  this  agency,  both  supported  by  Government;  one 
a  boarding-school  here  upon  the  agency  grounds,  and  a  day  scliool  at  Walker  River.  The 
first  mentioned  has  accommodations  for  48  pupils,  and  the  last  33. 

Since  taking  charge  here  in  November  last  the  progress  of  the  boarding-school  has  not 
been  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  This  tact,  however,  is  not  the 
result  of  apathy  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  management,  but  is  due  to  circumstances 
and  conditions  over  which  it  had  no  control.  Though  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and 
employ^  generally  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  discipline 
necessary  to  comolete  success  could  not  be  maintained,  owing  to  the  accessibility  of  the 
eohool  buildings  to  the  Indians  at  large. 

Several  successive  deaths  among  the  school  children  in  October  and  November  last 
•excited  the  superstition  of  some  of  the  parents,  who  ascribed  the  fatality  to  the  school 
attendance.     Until  this  fear  was  allayed  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
many  of  the  regular  scholars. 
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The  prospect  for  the  reserve  at  large,  and  the  school  in  particular,  has,  by  late  action 
of  the  Department,  been  greatly  improved,  however.  In  May  last  Inspector  Armstrong 
viaited  the  reserve,  and  being  an  eminently  practical  person,  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  he  was  engaged  in,  saw  and  readily  understood  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  school  manat^em^nt  had  to  contend.  Since  his  report  to  the  Department,  some 
radical  and  much-needed  changes  in  the  system  pursued  here  were  oi^ered,  and  the 
ready  response  to  the  modest  demands  of  the  agent  for  means  by  wnich  alone  success  can  be 
achieved,  is  gratifying  evidence  that  a  proper  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the  case  is  all 
that  is  required  to  secure  just  recognition.  With  the  means  referred  to,  the  school 
bailding  has  been  put  in  thorough  repair,  painted  and  whitewashed  within  and  with- 
out, and  is  being  inclosed  by  a  nine-foot  board  fence.  A  laundry,  bath-house,  etc.,  are 
in  the  course  of  erection,  and  the  school,  which  has  just  opened  since  vacation,  is  nearly 
filled  with  a  voluntary  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  reserve.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  under  the  new  system  of  management,  satisfactory  results  may  be 
flecnred. 

At  the  Walker  Uiver  day  school  good  progress  has  been  made,  both  parents  and  pupils 
taking  a  more  lively  interest  in  its  welfare  than  has  been  manifested  by  the  patrobs  of 
the  school  here  for  their  own.  The  attendance  is  prompt  and  regular,  and  the  advance- 
ment steady  and  certain.  The  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers  are  established 
by  the  above-mentioned  facts. 

I  herewith  transmit  agency  statistics. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  S.  Sears, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  ©f  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev.,  Auf/ust  15,  1889. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report  of  affairs 
at  this  agency,  with  accompanying  statistics: 

POPULATION. 

A  census  recently  taken  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation,  shows  the  population 
to  be  as  follows: 

Shoshones: 

Males  above  eighteen  years ._  128 

Females  above  fourteen  years 128 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen.-- _ _ 89 

Total 345 

Piutes:  * 

Males  above  eighteen  years 52 

Females  above  fourteen  years 60 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen .  20 

Total 132  ' 

It  will  be  seen  thit  the  papulation  now  stands  about  as  it  did  when  my  last  annual 
report  was  rendered. 

LAND. 

On  December  20,  1888,  I  submitted,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Office,  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  the  head  men  of  both  tribes,  praying  that  their  lands  be  allotted  to  them 
in  severalty,  and  I  stated  at  the  time  that  the  Indians  had  repeatedly  and  earnestly  urged 
me  to  make  their  desire  known  at  Washington.  Although  eight  months  have  elapsed 
since  t^liis  petition  was  sent  in  I  am  not  aware  that  any  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
matter*  A  simple  assurance  from  your  office  that  the  allotment  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  practi  cable  would  da  much  toward  keeping  up  their  interest  in  the  scheme,  and  re- 
store-   At  confidence  in  it  which  has  been  lost  by  the  non-action  of  the  Department. 
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Where  IndiaDS  are  foand  really  anxious  to  take  a  step  which  will  ultimately  civilize 
and  make  them  self-sapporting,  I  believe'  every  assistance  shoald  be  given  them  which 
will  tend  to  bring  about  the  desired  end. 

AGBICULTURE. 

At  the  bdginning  of  the  season  the  outlook  for  a  large  crop,  both  for  the  Government 
and  for  the  Indians,  was  of  a  most  promising  character,  but  I  am  compelled  to  state  that 
our  hopes  in  this  direction  have  been  far  from  realized.  8uch  another  summer  as  the 
past  one-  has  been  can  not  be  recalled  from  the  memory  of  the  **  oldest  inhabitanf 
The  Owyhee  River  (our  main  stream)  ceased  to  flow  on  or  about  July  1,  sometime 
belore  the  crops  had  matured,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  grain  along  its 
course  has  shriveled  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crops  will  3ueld  hardly  one-half  of  what 
they  would  have  done  had  they  been  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  This  is  more 
nntortunate  than  it  at*&rst  appears,  for  it  not  only  deprives  them  of  a  vast  amount  of 
subsistence,  but  it  will  also  probkbly  deter  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  from  engaging 
in  agricultural  pursuits  next  year,  as  their  superstitious  fears  ;u  matters  of  this  kind  are 
almost  inshrmonn table. 

In  addition  to  the  drought  the  Indians  living  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
agency  have  suffered  in  no  small  degree  from  the  ravagesof  ground  squirrels.  The  Gov- 
ernment crop  has  been  thoroughly  protected  from  this  pest  by  the  free  use  of  strychnine, 
and  even  some  of  the  Indians  living  around  the  agency  have  been  induced  to  use  the 
poison,  but  the  msgority  of  them  refrain  from  doing  so  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ground 
squirrels  ibrm  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  diet  in  the  summer  time,  and  they  don't  care 
to  take  any  such  chances. 

In  regard  to  the  water  question,  I  desire  to  say  that  there  is  but  ^ne  way  to  guard 
against  such  a  calamity  as  has  befallen  us  this  summer,  and  that  is  to  construct  a  reser- 
voir, at  some  point  where  the  river  runs  through  the  cf^on,  which  will  hold  water  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes  during  the  summer  months.  Of  course  this  would  involve 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  I  believe  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  undertaking  would  eventually  be  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  expended. 
It  would  throw  under  cultivation  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  land  which  can  not 
possibly  be  irngated  under  existing  circumstances,  and  I  now  most  cordially  invite  your 
attention  to  the  subject. 

POLYGAMY. 

I  am  gratified  to  state  that  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  can  no  longer 
indulge  iu  plural  marriages.  Not  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  has  occurred  upon  the 
reservation  during  the  past  year. 

GAMBLING. 

This  is  a  vice  which  I  can  not  suppress,  as  much  as  I  desire  to  do  so.  I  consider  it  on® 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  civilization  and  advancement  of  the  Indian,  but  a^ 
the  same  time  I  realize  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  root  it  out  altogether.  An 
agent  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  where  these  gambling  rendezvous  are  held,  and  even 
if  he  had  I  don't  know  that  much  good  would  come  of  it,  Ibr  they  will  gamble,  despite 
every  obstacle  which  may  be  placed  in  the  way. 

BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Under  this  head  I  have  a  complaint  to  make.  Early  in  May  Inspector  F.  C.  Armstrong 
visited  this  agency,  and  while  here  (something  like  nineteen  hours)  he  expressed  him- 
self as  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything  he  saw  and  with  the  management  of  things 
generally.  I  learned  afterwards,  however,  that  upon  his  return  to  Elko  he  spoke  in  a 
most  disparaging  way  of  everything  connected  with  the  agency  and  even  of  myself  and 
the  employe's. 

His  report  touching  the  condition  of  affairs  here  proved  that  I  had  not  been  miaia- 
formed  concerning  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed  to  outsiders  upon  leaving  the 
agency,  for,  under  date  of  May  25,  the  Department  took  occasion  to  censure  me  in  the 
hardest  manner  for  the  ^*  dilapidated  condition  '^  of  the  buildings  under  my  charge.  It 
would  take  more  time  than  I  am  disposed  to  expend,  and  more  paper  than  the  office  can 
well  afibrd  to  part  with,  to  refer  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  I  have  begged 
authority  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  asency  buildings.  Letters  were  written  to 
your  office  time  out  of  number  asking  permission  to  expend  reasonable  sums  of  money 
in  making  improvements  of  this  sort;  but  the  silence  of  death  could  not  have  been  more 
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pionoanoed  than  was  the  silence  of  the  Indian  Office  on  this  snhject,  and  finally,  con- 
cladiug  that  no  attention  ever  would  he  given  to  my  requests,  I  ceased  writing  about  it 
altogether. 

Had  Inspector  Armstrong  confronted  me  with  whatever  shortcomings  he  may  have 
discovered  in  my  administration  of  affairs  here  instead  of  relating  them  around  the 
country  to  disinterested  parties,  I  might  have  convinced  him  of  my  utter  inability  to 
erect  brown-stone  fronts  at*  the  agency  without  a  little  money  with  which  to  do  it.  I 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  state  that  he  did  incidentally  mention  something  about  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  blacksmith-shop,  and  upon  his  recommendation  a  new  shop  was 
immediately  put  up,  but  further  than  this  he  made  no  criticisms  whatever.  I  earnestly 
solicited  him  to  ride  around  the  reservation  with  me  in  order  that  I  might  show  him 
•  what  improvements  had  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  also  what  they 
themselves  had  accomplished,  but  my  invitation  was  politely  declined. 


BEEF. 

Here  again  I  have  been  attacked.  The  honorable  Commissioner  writes  to  me  under 
date  of  July  19  to  know  why  I  had  not  reported  that  the  Indians  could  furnish  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  beef  required  for  the  use  of  this  agency  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  reason  I  did  not  do  so  was  because  I  consiGered  that  outside  contractors  had  too 
great  a  *'puir'  with  the  Indian  Office.  This  assertion  is  not  made  unguardedly,  or 
without  iially  considering  what  it  means 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  beef  in  open  market  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  at  from  6  to 
8  cents  per  pound.  With  the  facts  all  before  them,  the  Department  lets  the  contract  to 
a  man  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  $12.40,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  costs  right  at  home. 

Now,  it  makes  a  nice  little  story  to  tell  just  how  this  thing  was  done,  and,  as  the  matter 
has  been  brought  up  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  himself,  I  proprose  to  tell  it. 
Mr.  Contractor  gets  "$  12. 40  for  hisibeef.  He  sublets  it  to  Mr.  Subcontractor,  who  gets 
$9  per  hundredweight,  and  Mr.  Subcontractor  sublets  it  to  Mr.  Indian,  who  not  only 
gets  5  cents  for  his  beef,  but  also  gets  left.  And  now  the  story  is  told.  Of  course  I  am 
not  expected  to  know  how  this  is  done,  but  that  it  is  done  I  can  furnish  ample  proof. 

EDUCATION. 

In  this  connection  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  than  I  have  said  in  my  former  re- 
ports. The  school  was  in  session  from  July  1  to  May  31,  when  I  was  compelled  to  close 
it  on  account  of  being  unable  to  secure  the  services  of  a  suitable  teacher.  There  is  a 
grand  field  here  for  ^ucational  work,  and  in  going  out  of  the  service  I  will  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  Indian  in  this  direction. 

SANITABY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  as  a  whole  has  been  good,  although  the  physi- 
cian reports  a  few  more  deaths  «than  during  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
statistical  report. 

CONCLUSION. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  have 
been  at  this  agency  for  the  past  three  years.  During  that  time  I  have  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  part  of  a  great  work,  and  I  leave  the  service  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  Indians  who  have  been  intrusted  to  my  care  have  prospered.  If  mistakes  have  been 
made  they  have  emanated  from  the  head  rather  than  the  heart,  and  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  the  breakers. 

The  gentleman  who  is  to  succeed  me,  Mr.  W.  I.  Plumb,  has  just  left  us,  after  spend- 
ing a  week  looking  around  the  reservation,  and  from  my  short  acquaintance  with  him 
I  feel  confident  that  the  Indians  here  will  make  rapid  strides  toward  advancement  and 
civilization  under  his  administration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Scott, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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REPORTS  OP  AGENTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

REPORT  OP  MESCALERO  AGENCY. 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
MesctLlero  Agency ^  N.  'Mex.,  August  22,  1889. 

Sir:  My  services  as  agent  for  the  Mescalero  ladiaos  began  Jane  10,  1889;  therefore 
this  report,  which  is  made  in  compliance  with  your  circular  letter  of  Jaly  1,  1889,  caa 
not  be  expected  to  contain  that  accarate  statistical  information  which  should  be  given  itk  • 
the  annual  report  of  an  agent  serving  throughout  the  year. 

There  are,  according  to  a  census  recently  completed  by  actnal  count,  474  Indians  on 
this  reservation.  Of  these  114  are  males  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  182  females 
above  fourteen  years,  and  107  children  of  both  sexes  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of 
age;  27  infants  bel6w  one  year,  34  between  one  and  six  years,  and  10  females  married, 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  census  shows  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  43  souls. 

The  general  behavior  and  conduct  of  the  Indians,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, has  been  most  excellent,  not  a  crime  having  been  committed  by  them  daring  the 
year  either  against  whites  or  Indians,  and  not  a  case  of  drunkenness  nor  a  quarrel  of  any 
kind  among  them  since  I  assumed  charge,  notwithstanding  I  have  issued  every  family 
an  iron  bucket,  which  had  h'eretofore  been  denied  them  for  fear  they  might  use  them  as 
ntensils  in  which  to  manufacture  their  national  drink — tiswin. 

Very  many  are  quite  skillfully  cultivating  their  little  farms,  and  many  more  would  be 
doing  so  were  they  supplied  with  teams  and  implements.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that 
about  200  acres  are  being  cultivated  this  year,  exclusive  of  the  school  farm,  which  com- 
prises 45  acres.  The  principal  crops  grown  are  com  and  oats  and  a  few  potatoes  and 
aoihe  garden  vegetables.  The  area  of  agricultural  land  on  the  reservation  does  not  ex- 
ceed 4,000  acres,  being  only  about  1  per  cent  of.  the  total  are^  and  in  order  that 
these  Indians  may  eventually  become  self-supporting  they  should  be  encouraged  in  stock- 
raising,  which  would  give  employment  to  those  who  have  no  farms,  teams,  wagons,  nor 
&rming  implements  to  enable  them  the  better  to  materially  aid  in  the  support  of  the 
tribe. 

The  reservation  is  much  better  adapted  to  stock-raising  than  to  agricultural  purposes, 
it  being  one  of  the  best  stock  ranges  in  the  Southwest.  Large  herds  of  cattle,  aggregat- 
ing probably  not  less  than  8,000  head,  belonging  to  outside  parties,  are  now  grazing  upon 
these  lands,  the  owners  of  which  pay  no  tax  nor  tribute  t4)  the  Indians  for  the  privilege, 
and  contribute  nothing  toward  their  support.  This  abuse  should  be  speedily  corrected » 
and  a  vigorous  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Department  against  these  trespassers.  On  July 
1,  I  sent  out  circulars  to  all  known  parties  who  are  making  a  common  grazing  ground  of 
the  reservation,  notifying  them  that  they  were  holdiui^  their  cattle  and  stock  thereon  con- 
trary to  law,  and  that  each  and  all  of  them  so  offendin^r  would  be  promptly  reported 
by  me  to  the  Indian  Office  for  such  action  as  the  Department  might  deem  proper.  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indiauif)  should  at  least  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
natural  grass  product  of  the  reservation,  and  that  these  cattle-owners  should  be  made 
to  pay  to  the  Indians  a  fair 'compensation  for  the  grazing  privilege.  As  it  now  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  stock-men  are  deriving  all  the  benefits — the  Indians  none.  This 
matter,  however,  I  will  make  a  subject  of  special  report  in  the  near  future. 

These  Indians  have  no  market  for  their  farm  products,  except  those  aathorized  by  the 
Department  to  be  purch;»sed  for  use  of  the  agency,  nearer  than  from  110  to  150  mties. 
The  150  head  of  cattle  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Mescaleros  in  1887,  when  the 
Jicarillas  were  removed,  have  increiised  to  about  300.  The  Indians  appoiir  inclined  to 
give  more  attention  to  their  cattle  than  in  former  years,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  wise 
to  supply  them  with  more  cows  and  oxen,  that  all  might  feel  an  interest  in  them,  those 
now  here  having  been  apportioned  out  to  the  few. 

There  are  now  14  houses  being  occupied  by  the  Indian  families,  8  of  which  were 
commenced  since  June  15,  and  have  cost  the  Government  nothing  more  than  the  lum- 
ber for  roofing,  doors,  and  windows,  most  of  the  lalior  havii^  been  performed  by  the 
employe^H;  and  several  more  will  be  completed  before  winter. 

.  I  am  informed  that  several  agency  and  school  horses  died  last  winter,  either  from 
disease  or  want  of  hay ;  quite  likely  the  latter,  as  no  hay  was  put  up  for  winter  a.se.  This 
season  there  will  be  a  sufiicient  amount  of  hay  and  fodder  stored  for  horses  and  school 
cattle,  which  number  50.  Sixteen  cows  are  being  milkeii  by  school  boys,  sapplyingaa 
abundance  of  milk  and  batter  for  the  school. 

The  boarding-school  was  closed  in  May  last  by  reason  of  the  resignation  of  the  super- 
intendent, since  which  time  the  boys  have  been  doing  most  excellent  work  on  tiie 
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school  farm,  of  which  they  are  j  ostly  proud.  As  the  resalt  of  their  labor  they  will  supply 
the  school  through  the  winter  with  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  and  their  cows  and 
calves  with  hay,  corn,  and  oats.  The  six  girls,  though  young,  are  making  good  prog- 
ress in  housekeeping,  cooking,  needlework,  etc.,  and  are  bright,  intelligent,  and  lady- 
like in  their  deportment. 

The  new  school  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  week  from  this  date,  with 
capacity  for  50  children,  which  number  I  hope  to  have  in  school  by  early  fall.  The  old 
school  building,  which  furnishes  rooms  for  the  girls'  dormitory,  sewing-room,  dining- 
room,  and  two  rooms  Ibr  the  superintendent  and  assistant  seamtress  and  laundress,  is 
in  very  bad  condition,  but  1  trust  I  will  receive  authority  from  your  office  for  expendi* 
ture  in  time  to  put  this  building  in  good  repair  before  cold  weather. 

The  Indians  will  do  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  freighting  for  the  agency  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  including  the  flour,  as  I  have  made  arrangements  to  that  effect  with  the  con- 
tractor, and  I  observe  that  they  make  as  judicious  use  of  their  money  as  most  white 
people  do. 

I  find  that  the  supply  of  coffee  furnished  this  agency  for  1888-^89 — 4,000  pounds — 
which  arrived  October  13,  1888,  lasted  only  until  May  25, 1889,  or  about  seven  months, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  none  for  issue  to  camp  Indians.  Issues  to  school,  au- 
tiiorized  sales,  and  an  increase  in  the  Indian  population  by  an  addition  of  some  families 
sent  here  from  the  Indian  prisoners  in  Alabama,  were  the  main  causes  of  some  of  the 
princip'%1  articles  of  supplies  running  short.  The  want  of  an  ample  supply  of  food  is 
most  felt  by  the  working  Indians  in  the  spring  at  plowing  and  planting  time,  when 
their  allowance  should  be  increased. 

The  five  Indian  families  who  arrived  here  last  spring  from  Alabama,  where  they  were 
held  as  prisoners  with  Geronimo,  are  farming  this  year,  and  are  very  well  behaved. 
These  Indians  are  all  Mescaleros,  driven  from  this  reservation  during  the  Victorio  war 
in  1880.  About  14  other  Mescaleros  are  still  in  confinement  at  Fort  Marion,  all  of 
whom  desire  to  return  here  to  their  people.  They  are  not  charged  with  any  crimt  m, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  wise,  humane,  and  economical  to  allow  them  to  come  back. 

While  the  judges  of  courts  of  Indian  offenses  have,  during  the  past  year,  had  really 
no  cases  of  importance  brought  before  them,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  courts  haa 
a  most  beneficial  effect.  The  two  Indians  who  now  hold  commissions  as  such  judges 
are  both  good  men  and  exercise  a  healthy  influence. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  the  agency  I  have  reorganized  our  police  force  of  eleven  men, 
and  find  them  obedient,  cheerful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  always  ready 
and  willing  to  execute  any  and  all  commands  given  them.  They  are  kept  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  move,  always  on  duty,  visiting  the  various  outlying  camps  and  herding 
beeves.  They  take  good  care  of  their  uniforms,  arms,  horses,  and  acoouterments,  and 
are  proud  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  them. 

A  Sunday-school,  thoroughly  well  organized,  is  presided  over  by  the  industrial  teacher, 
assisted  by  the  employ<!'S,  and  is  regularly  attended  by  all  the  pupils,  and  occasionally 
camp  Indians.  A  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  holds  service  in  the  boarding-school 
building  twice  a  month,  which  is  also  well  attended. 

The  general  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  and  pupils  are  good.  The 
records  of  this  office  show  that  there  were,  during  the  year,  71  Indians  treated  by  the 
physician;  that  there  were  9  deaths  and  11  births.  The  births  are  not  reported  to  the 
physician  by  the  Indians,  hence  the  office  records  are  unreliable  in  that  respect,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  several  times  that  number  of  children  under  one  year  can  be 
seen  on  Lssue  day,  when  the  Indians  are  at  the  agency.  The  death-rate  given  is  quite 
accurate,  as  that  is  more  easily  ascertained  by  the  employes  and  physicians,  as  the  In- 
diaas  almost  invariably  move  their  camp  alter  a  death  occurs,  and  burn  the  tent  and 
personal  effects  of  the  deceased. 

Inspector  Armstrong  visited  this  agency  in  July,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  recommendations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  F.  Bennxtt, 

United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  AGENCY. 

United  States  Indiaj^  Service, 

Narajo  Agency,  N.  Mex.^  Attgvst  9,  1889. 

'jIR:  Herewith  I  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Navjyo  Agency,  as  follows: 
Since  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  on  January  17  of  the  present  year,  I  have 
ibnnd  many  difficulties  in  my  way,  but,  thanks  to  the  liberal  assistance  extended  by 
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the  Department,  they  have  all  beea  overcome,  aad  the  Navs^os  are  now  in  a  fairly  pros- 
perons  condition. 

If  not  an  impo^ibility,  it  is  at  least  a  very  difficult  matter,  to  obtain  a  fall  and  correct 
isensus  of  the  tribe.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  (Government  returned  them  to  the 
reservation  from  their  banishment  to  Texas,  they  numbered  from  12,000  to  13,000,  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  nearly  100  who  were  never  captured  and  who  remained  in 
the  mountains  until  the  return  of  their  brethren.  Since  then  the  population  has  in- 
creased at  a  moderate  rate,  and  from  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable  I  should 
judge  it  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  21,000.  This  number  is  divided  into  10  clans, 
each  of  which  h^s  a  chief,  and  is  subdivided  into  bands  as  follows: 


Clan.  Chief.  ^^^ 


Man  That  Went  Around >. White  Head 5 

Black  Sheep i  Son  of  His  Father 5 

dose  to  Streams ,  Balgoonda .*. 5 

Big  Water GKino  Muncho  and  Manuelito...  4 

Bitter  Water Be-tchi-bnu 4 

Meeting  of*  the  Water Sandoval 4 

Blackwood Sin-in-is-Ky 5 

LeaveM. Long  Back.. S 

Red  Bdtik Mariana 1 

Band  Thtit  Escaped Loud  Man j  1 


The  principal  wealth  of  the  Navajos  is  their  stock,  which,  like  the  population,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  estimate,  but  from  the  most  reliable  information  at  hand  I  should  say 
is  about  as  follows: 

Horses 250,000 

Mules - _ 500 

Burros- .--_* _ 1.000 

Cattle _ _ ._ 5,000 

Sheep.- 700.000 

Goata 200,000 

By  common  consent  the  sheep  are  considered  the  property  of  the  women,  and  are 
clipped  in  the  spring  and  fall  eadi  year.  In  the  past  twelve  months  I  should  judge  the 
«rop  to  be  about  2,100,000  pounds.  Of  this  the  seven  traders  on  the  reservation  have 
purchased  more  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  been 
marketed  with  the  thirty-odd  traders  who  surround  the  reservation  at  different  points, 
and  with  the  stores  on  the  railroad  at  points  from  12  to  20  miles  from  the  reservation. 

In  addition  to  his  stock  the  Indian  counts  his  wealth  by  his  beads  and  silver  orna- 
ments. The  only  money  known  to  him  is  silver  coin.  After  supplying  his  wants  of 
food  and  clothing  his  surplus  cash  is  converted  into  ornaments  by  native  workman,  which 
are  Worn  on  the  body  or  used  on  trappings  for  his  horses.  When  he  becomes  hard  up^ 
between  harvests,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  these  ornaments  are  pawned  with 
the  traders,  but  are  invariably  redeemed. 

The  Navajo  has  always  been  taught  to  estimate  his  wealth  by  the  number  of  hones 
he  owns,  and  there  are  many  who  own  hundreds  of  head  each,  while  a  few  count  their 
possessions  by  thousands.  As  these  animals  do  not  command  good  prices  off  the  reser- 
vation, and  Sks  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  the  Indian  is  beginning  to  look 
about  him  for  means  of  increasing  his  wealth  in  other  shape.  Quite  a  number  of  them 
are  turning  their  attention  to  cattle  raising  and  are  trading  their  horses  for  calves  wher- 
ever they  can  do  so.  In  this  I  encourage  them  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itseU^ 
because  cattle  are  as  easily  raised  as  horses  and  a  market  can  always  be  found  for  them 
at  fair  cash  prices. 

The  reservation  contains  nearly  2,250,000  acres,  which  for  picturesque  grandeur  can 
not  be  excelled  in  the  United  States,  but  considered  as  a  farming  country  would  require 
an  elastic  imagination  to  produce  favorable  comment.  The  altitude  of  the  country 
ran  1268  from  5,000  to  7,500  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  is  never  favored  with  rain  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  growing  grain  can  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  Where  there  ia 
any  soil  it  is  sandy,  but  produces  well  when  water  can  be  had  for  irrigation.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  are  over  50,000  acres  of  tillable  soil  on  the  reservation,  although  the 
mountains  in  many  places  furnish  ample  pasture  for  stock.  In  the  past  year  the  In- 
dians have  cultivated  about  8,000  acres.  *Thev  raise  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  melons, 
onions,  and  various  other  kinds  of  vegetables  '^re  looking  well,  partica- 

larly  whe  it.  and  promise  a  good  harvest     It  e  I>epartment  furnished 

me  for  distribution  among  the  tribe  50  bnshe  itatoe^,  and  a  small  ae- 
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sortment  of  garden  seeds.  The  supply  was  soon  exhausted  and  fell  far  short  of  meeting 
the  demand.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  snow  which  falls  here  in  the  winter  and  the 
dry  weather  which  follows  in  the  spring,  it  is  my  opinion  that  winter  wheat  can  be 
saccessfuUy  cultivated  on  the  reservation,  and  I  will  ask  that  a  sufficient  qnantity  for 
seeding  be  furnished  this  season. 

I  am  informed  that  last  year  the  Department  spent  $12,000  on  the  construction  of  irri- 
gating ditches  on  the  reservation.  I  have  beju  over  the  ground  where  the  work  was 
done,  and  am  sorry  to  say  it  amounts  to  nothing.  The  ditches  were  evidently  built 
without  any  regard  to  utility,  durability,  or  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  many  places 
the  alleged  ditch  was  merely  a  furrow  turned  with  a  plow^  No  care  was  ever  taken  of 
them,  and  even  if  they  bad  been  constructed  in  a  workmanlike  manoer  they  would  have 
been  useless  this  year,  as  the  Indians  of  their  own  aitoord  will  take  no  c.ire  of  them,  and 
from  this  cause  the  crop  last  year  was  a  failure.  Where  irrigation  is  undertaken  in  a 
eenaible  miinner  there  is  no  reason  why  the  crop'i  should  fail.  There  are  many  valleys 
on  the  reservation  where  storage  reservoirs  could  be  constructed  which  would  hold  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  thoroughly  irrigate  all  the  tillable  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. As  the  Indian  will  not  keep  ditches  in  repair,  the  reservation  should  be  divided 
into  four  districts  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  each  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  com- 
petent farmer,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  all  the  ditches  and  laterals  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  and  instruct  the  Indians  in  farming.  Until 
eome  such  plan  as  this  is  adopted  and  followed  irrigation  by  the  Indians  will  be  a  failure. 
If  it  is  adopted  and  ibUowed  the  Indians  will  soon  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  become  independent  of  any  assistanreor  information  from  the  whites. 
In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Lieut.  J.  M.  Stotzenburg,  of  the  Sixth  Cav- 
alry, is  now  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the  reservation  for  irrigating  purposes,  and 
will  submit  his  report  in  a  short  time. 

On  the  1st  of  February  last  nearly  a  third  of  the  tribe  were  off  the  reservation,  many 
of  them  being  scittered  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  very  few  of  them  doing  any 
good  for  themselves  or  others.  Since  that  time  about  150  families  have  been  induced  to 
return  and  resume  their  residence,  where  they  properly  belong  and  where  every  Navajo 
should  be.  It  will  doubtless  take  some  time  to  get  them  all  back,  but  if  a  time  is  speci- 
fied in  which  to  do  the  work,  I  anticipate  no  trouble  in  bringing  about  the  desired  end. 

The  inflaenoe  of  the  chiefs  is  rapidly  waning  and  has  almost  disappeared.  It  is  very 
seldom  their  advice  is  sought — never  in  matters  of  general  importance-^nd  when  of- 
fered it  is  very  rarely  accepted.  When  disputes  occur  which  can  not  be  settled  among 
themselves,  the  matter  is  generally  laid  before  the  agent,  whose  decision  and  advice  are 
accepted  in  good  laith  by  the  interested  parties.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  medicine 
men  still  exert  a  bad  influence  over  the  members  of  the  tribe,  although  they  are  losing 
ground  and  many  come  in  to  consult  the  agency  physician. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good.  From  the  1st  of  August  until  Novem- 
ber 21  of  last  year  the  agency  was  without'  a  physician.  On  the  last-named  date  one 
reported  for  duty,  and  since  he  came  be  has  treated  250  cases,  including  Indians  and 
employ^.  There  have  been  no  epidemics,  and,  comparatively,  there  have  been  very 
few  cases  of  serious  illness;  consequently  the  mortality  among  those  receiving  medical 
attention  has  been  extremely  light. 

Owing  to  the  influence  which  the  medicine  men  hold  over  the  members  of  the  tribe 
the  physician  has  had  to  do  battle  against  a  prejudice  as  deep-rooted  as  the  hills,  but 
through  reason  and  perseverance  it  is  being  stoulily  overcome  and,  like  the  chiefs,  the 
influence  of  the  medicine  men  is  losing  ground.  Gana  Moucha,  a  venerable  head  chief, 
living  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  reservation,  has  long  been  a  sufferer  from  eczema 
of  a  most  aggravated  type.  Althongh  about  eighty  years  of  age,  his  influence  for  good 
among  the  tribe  is  very  great,  and  there  has  been  an  universal  desire  to  see  him  recover. 
The  agency  physician  was  called  to  see  him  last  February,  but  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  medicine  men  his  visit  was  a  failure.  Nothing  further  was  attempted  until  last 
month,  when  the  old  chief,  fully  realizing  the  situation,  sent  for  the  agency  physician, 
saying  the  medicine  men  had  abandoned  him  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  promising  a  fair 
trial  to  the  "  American  doctor."  Our  physician  made  him  another  visit  and  applied 
the  proper  remedies,  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  old  man  and  his  family. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  soon  be  able  to  come  to  the  agency,  where  he  can  re- 
ceive the  close  attention  which  his  complaint  demands,  and  where  he  will  be  away 
from  the  machinations  of  the  medicine  men,  who  realize  that  his  recovery  would  throw 
them  into  bad  repute  with  their  superstitious  adherents. 

Like  many  other  tribes  the  Navajoes  are,  unfortunately,  the  victims  of  that  most 
loathsome  disease,  syphilis,  and  being  transmissible  from  one  generation  to  another,  it 
is  constantly  becoming  more  widespread.  It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  that  present 
ilEusihties  render  it  utterly  impossible  to  eradicate  this  fearful  malady  and  the  many  ills 
resulting  therefr.^m.  A  hospital  at  the  agency,  where  protracted  treatment  could  be 
Enforced,  ofiers  the  only  hope  of  permanent  relief,  as  the  Indians  can  not  be  relied  upon 
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to  persevere  in  the  protracted  ase  o£  remedies.  It  is  confidently  believed  tlwt  with  th9> 
proper  iacilities  for  eliminating  this 'con t&minating  and  fatal  disease,  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  these  hardy  people  coo  Id  be  brought  almost  to  perfection,  as  nine- tenths  of 
all  their  numerous  complaints  are  traceable  thereto. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  agency  school  has  been  scmpnlously  looked  after,  and 
every  necessary  precaution  taken  looking  to  their  physical  as  well  as  mental  welfare. 
Not  a  single  death  has  occurred  during  the  year,  and  with  the  large  attendance  of  the 
past  five  months  there  has  been  but  one  case  of  serious  illness  (pneumonia),  and  no  grave 
accidents  of  any  kind. 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  on  the  17th  of  January  of  the  present  year, 
there  were  27  enrolled  pupils  at  the  school.  Of  this  number,  2  ha«i  been  detailed  lor 
laundry  work,  for  which  they  were  each  receiving  $20  per  month  and  rations.  One  of 
these  I  put  back  in  the  school  where  he  properly  belonged,  and  retained  the  other  aa 
laundryman  at  the  full  salary  of  $40^r  month  without  rations,  taking  his  name  from 
the  enrollment.  The  roll  also  bore  the  names  of  several  adults  who  were  members  in 
name  only,  who  merely  pnt  in  an  appearance  at  meal  times  and  boarded  themselves  at 
Government  expense.  These  people  would  crowd  into  the  dining-room  at  the  regular 
times,  and  pupils  would  be  compelled  to  wait  their  pleasure  and  dine  after  them.  These 
have  all  been  stricken  from  the  roll,  and  now  none  but  the  regularly  enrolled  pupils  are 
allowed  to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  school.  Then  all  the  cows  had~  been  sold  off  except 
two,  which  were  dry,  and  the  school  was  without  milk.  Now,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Department,  we  are  provided  with  four  cows  and  plenty  of  milk.  At  that  time 
the  pupils  were  the  children  of  worthless  parents,  who  resided  around  the  agency  and 
put  their  offspring  in  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  for  them 
free  clothing  and  free  board  and  lodging.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  radical  change 
throughout. 

The  school  quarters,  which  were  built  to  accommodate  60  pupils,  are  now  crowded  tc^ 
overflowing  with  9^  pupils  from  all  portions  of  the  reservation,  and  representing  the- 
most  thrilty  and  enterprising  families  among  the  Navajoes.  The  gratifying  increase  was 
only  accomplished  by  persistent  hard  work.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth, 
that  the  Navajo  would  rather  make  sheep- herders  of  his  children  than  send  them  to 
school,  but  this  feeling  is  gradually  wearing  away,  and  now  that  the  tribe,  or  some  of 
the  best  members  of  it,  are  well  represented  in  the  school,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  should  not  increase  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  five  months, 
until  the  Navajo  who  does  not  send  his  children  to  school  will  be  the  exception,  as  he 
has  heretofore  been  the  rule. 

But  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  successfully  prosecute  the  work  now  well  under  way, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  school  facilities  be  largely  increased.  As  we  have  now 
all  the  pupils  who  can  be  accommodated,  the  work  must  necessarily  be  curtailed  until 
such  time  as  a  larger  enrollment  can  be  properly  cared  for.  To  reach  thin  end  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Department  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  the  much  needed 
addition  to  our  building,  which  I  trust  Mill  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  at  the 
earliest  possible  day,  so  that  our  work  may  be  subjected  to  little  or  no  delay. 

Another  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  att«^ntion  of  the  Department  is  the  need  of 
an  industrial  school  here  at  which  the  older  boys  can  be  taught  trades.  They  are  all 
willing  to  learn,  and,  in  making  improvements  or  repairs  at  the  agency,  display  an  apt- 
itude which  is  at  once  surprising  and  gratifying.  It  may  be  urged  against  the  teach- 
ing of  such  branches  here  that  the  Grovemment  has  made  ample  provision  for  such  io- 
struction  at  other  schools  to  which  these  children  may  be  sent.  Granted.  Bnt  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  school  should  be  established  here.  By 
reference  to  statistics  I  find  that  the  Navi^joes  represent  nearly  one- twelfth  of  the  entire 
Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  though  in  reality  I  believe  one-tenth  would  be 
nearer  correct,  and  they  are  steadily  increasing  in  population.  In  point  of  numbers, 
then,  the  reservation  would  support  such  a  school.  The  (lovemment  has  sent  a  saw-mill 
here  to  cut  lumber  for  the  Indians  with  which  they  may  build  houses.  All  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  wish  to  do  so,  and  daily  I  have  ap- 
plications for  material  and  tools.  None  of  these  Indians  are  carpenters,  and  must  of 
course  labor  under  great  disadvantages  in  bnilding  unless  they  bring  to  their  assistance 
white  labor,  which  is  very  expensivte  in  this  locality.  Of  course,  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  all  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  a  trade 
and  want  their  children  to  learn  one. 

The  Navf^oes  are  great  horsemen,  and  annnally  expend  large  sums  for  saddles  and  bri- 
dles manufactured  in  the  East.  They  are  also  in  need  of  farm  harness,  and  harness  for 
wagon  horses,  much  of  which  is  annually  donated  them  by  the  Government,  bnt  as  Uie 
demand  will  annnally  increase  from  this  time  on  the  Government  will  naturally  think 
.to  wards  are  growing  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  will  natnrally  want 
.o  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources.  When  that  day  arrives  it  would  be  well  to 
ee  that  a  sufficient  number  of  them  have  been  taught  useful  trades.    There  are  a  nam- 
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Iter  of  the  boys  who  want  to  learn  to  be  tiDners:  SoiAne  want  to  be  wagon-makers  ;8qme 
blacksmiths,  and  the  proportions  of  the  school  at  present  wonld  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tailor  shop  and  shoe  maker^s  shop. 

Nothing  will  induce  the  Navajo  to  send  his  children  away  from  the  reservation  to  attend 
school.  His  affection  for  his  offspring  is  equal  to  that  of  any  race  of  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  He  visits  .his  children  at  the  school  frequently,  and  when  he  does  not  re- 
side too  far  away,  likes  to  take  them  home  with  him  occasionally  for  a  day  or  two  for 
recreation  He  wants  them  near  him,  so  that  he  can  go  and  see  them  at  any  time.  In 
case  of  sickness  of  a  child  in  school  it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  his^arents  find  it  oat, 
and  come  to  see  him,  or  should  a  parent  be  taken  sick  at  home  the  children  are  imme- 
diately sent  after.  The  Navajo  is  also  very  superstitions,  which  will  not  allow  him  to 
send  his  children  off  the  reservation  to  school.  Some  years  ago,  Manuelito,  the  famous 
wfir  chief  of  the  tribe,  lost  two  sons  by  death  while  attending  school  in  the  East,  and 
since  then  no  Navajo  will  listen  to  a  proposition  to  send  a  child  of  his  to  an  Eastern 
school. 

Bat  aside  from  these  reasons  I  think  it  better  that  the  industrial  branches  be  taught 
here,  because  it  will  be  at  home  where  their  parents  can  see  them  at  work  and  witness 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  education.  These  Indians  are  close  observers, 
and  take  a  mnch  deeper  interest  in  work  done  by  their  own  people  tban  when  it  is  manu- 
factured by  the  whites.  Send  an  Indian  East  to  educate  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  ttibe 
and  should  he  take  a  notion  to  remain  among  the  whites,  as  was  the  case  in  the  only 
instance  ander  my  observation  here,  it  is  a  discouragement  to  the  Department  in  its  efforts 
to  benefit  the  red  man,  inasmuch  as  it  works  no  good  to  the  Indians,  but  on  the  contrary 
eaoses  them  to  prefer  the  company  of  their  sons  at  home  in  ignorance  rather  tban  risk 
seinding  them  away  for  an  education  with  the  chance  of  never  seeing  them  again. 

Before  leaving  the  sabject  of  schools  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Department  the  propriety 
of  establishing  one  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation  lying  along  the  San  Juan  River. 
That  is  the  richest  and  best  portion  of  the  Navajo  country,  with  a  large  area  of  land 
adapted  to  farming  and  thickly  populated.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  reservation  which 
heretofore  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste  by  the  agency.  Until  within  a  few  weeks 
past  its  people  have  rarely  been  seen  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  when  they  do  come  they  are 
generally  laden  with  highly  fantastic  stories  which  have  been  told  them  of  the  blood- . 
thirsty  natures  of  the  whites  in  general  and  the  Navajo  agent  in  particular.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  country  lying  more  than  100  miles  from* here,  at  seasons  wholly  beyond 
reach,  and  at  all  times  a  lengthy,  tedious,  and  tiresome  ride  over  the  roughest  kind  of 
country  by  the  roughest  kind  of  Indian  trails.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  induce  parents  to  bring  their  children  such  a  long  distance  to  school 
and  leave  them  so  far  away  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  from  home.  I  believe  a  school 
established  there  could  soon  be  filled  by  children  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  reser- 
vation, and  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  in 
that  locality. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  agency,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  farming  and  gar- 
dening have  been  put  to  a  practical  test  this  year.  Last  spring  we  fenced  in  aliout  40 
acres  arohud  the  fort  and  about  2  acres  in  the  center  of  the  agency.  Of  this  about  2 
acres  were  put  in  garden  by  the  school  with  gratifying  results.  By  means  of  irrigation 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  successfully  cultivated. 
We  have  also  a  fine  prospect  for  oats,  corn,  sorghnm,  potatoes,  melons,  squashes,  and 
wheat,  the  latter  beine  sown  by  the  Indians  in  small  patches  set  aside  and  plowed  for 
them.*  We  have  also  planted  about  .'iOO  young  trees  this  year,  most  of  which  are  in  a 
thriving  condition.  We  have  had  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  by  diverting  it 
from  its  natural  channel  have  succeeded  in  irrigating  not  only  our  own  farm  and  garden, 
bat  in  fnmishing  water  for  the  same  purpose  to  hundreds  of  acres  below.  This  fall  I 
expect  to  put  a  large  acreage  in  wheat  and,  later,  to  sow  al&lfa  on  it.  The  latter  will 
produce  from  three  to  four  crops  a  year,  and  if  we  can  make  a  success  ot  it,  of 'which  I 
am  confident,  it  will  be  quite  an  tem  of  feed  in  a  country  where  hay  is  $45  per  ton. 

The  new  sait-mill  furnished  by  the  Department  has  arrived  and  has  been  placed  in 
position  about  12  miles  from  the  agency,  where  Kood  timber  is  abundant.  It  has  com- 
menced the  work  for  which  it  was  sent,  and  the  demand  lor  lumber  with  which  to  build 
houses  is  ially  up  to  the  supply,  if  not  in  excess  of  it.  The  Indians  for  many  miles 
aioand  are  incessant  in  their  reqnestA  for  build  ins  material.  In  addition  to  lumber  they 
want  windows,  doors,  hinges,  hatchets,  nails,  saws,  planes,  and  files,  and  tin  buckets 
and  dippers  for  household  use.  For  farming  purposes  we  need  a  good  supply  of  small 
one-horse  plows,  hoes^  axes,  and  shovels.  Files  and  rasps  are  also  in  demand  (or  the 
manufacture  of  saddles.  Heretofore  when  these  articles  have  been  sent  here  they  have 
been  distnbnted  among  a  lot  of  worthless  Indians  who  live  around  the  agency  on  what 
they  can  beg  from  it.  cansing  much  jealousy  among  those  who  are  really  deserving,  but 
less  favored.  I  think  a  supply  sufficient  to  gn  around  among  them  should  be  sent  on 
and  divided  fairly  among  those  in  need  of  such  articles  and  who  will  make  a  proper  use 
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of  them.  I  believe  that  in  two  more  years  such  sapplies  should  be  cutoff,  except  prob- 
ably ia  isolated  cases,  as  by  that  time  the  Indians  sboald  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
8  elves. 

Under  directions  from  the  Department  I  have  had  erected  in  the  San  Jnan  country, 
bout  100  miles  from  the  agency ^  a  residence  for  an  additional  farmer,  which  is  now 
complete  and  ready  for  occupancy.  Tiiis  is  something  ihuch  needed  for  that  locality. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  reservation,  well  ivdapted  to  farming  and  thickly 
populated.  It  is  so  far  tiom  the  agency  that  few  of  its  people  ever  ge^t  down  here,  and 
fewer  still  ever  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  By  placing  a  competent  man  there  as  addi- 
tional farmer  he  can  not  only  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  in  farm- 
ing operations,  but  can  render  valuable  service  to  the  agent  in  numerous  ways  as  his 
representative.  There  are  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  agent  to 
reach  that  country,  on  account  of  snow  or  floods,  and  at  such  times  a  competent  repre- 
sentative would  be  invaluable.  It  would  also  be  a  convenient  point  from  which  to 
distribute  seeds,  farming  implements,  and  building  material  among  the  Indians.  An 
additional  farmer  in  that  locality  could  also  give  the  proper  attention  to  irrigating 
ditches. 

Recently  the  Department  sent  me  ten  new  &rm  wagons,  which  have  been  issued  to 
the  Indians  and  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  them.  Another  Indian  purchased  a 
wagon  for  himself  of  one  of  the  traders  on  the  reservation,  paying  ItiHO  for  it,  and  still 
another  deposited  his  savings  with  me  until  he  had  $104  with  which  to  purchase  a  buck- 
board  and  harness.  Those  who  have  wagons  and  teams  are  desirous  of'tuming  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  I  have  employed  several  to  transfer  freight  from  the  railroad  to 
the  agency,  and  find  them  able  to  do  the  work  well  and  faithfully.  This  fall,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  I  intend  to  give  all  the  freighting  to  Indians. 

From  six  months'  observation  on  the  reservation  belore  I  became  agent  I  thought  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  police  force  from  25  to  50  men,  but  in 
this  I  have  been  agreeably  disappointed,  and  believe  that  unless  some  unforeseen  dr- 
cumstauce  should  occur  the  present  force  will  be  sufficient.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  have  a  white  man  for  chief  of  police,  but  I  allowed  the  force  to  select  one  of 
their  own  number,  and  the  result  has  been  better  satisfaction  and  greater  efficiency. 

There  has  been  no  serious  trouble  here  in  the  past  five  months.  The  Indians  and  the 
white  settlers  on  the  outside  of  the  reservation  are  on  good  terms  and  apparently  culti- 
vate friendly  relations.  Occasionally  there  is  to  be  found  a  white  man  whose  greed  for 
gain  is  above  all  other  considerations,  and  he  will  willingly  sacrifice  peace,  and  risk 
the  lives  of  others,  if  it  will  put  money  in  his  pocket.  One  such  man,  Thomas  Hye, 
who  was  engaged  as  a  trader  to  the  east  of  the  reservation,  was  engaged  during  the 
month  of  April  in  selling  whisky  to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  I  beard  of  it  I  immedi- 
ately detailed  a  force  to  capture  him  in  the  act,  and  was  successful.  He  was  subse- 
quently indicted  by  the  United  States  grand  jury,  and  his  trial  is  now  pending.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  traders  are  willing  to  assist  the  agent  in  his  efforts  to  deal  fiurly 
with  and  conciliate  the  Indians,  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  I  have  experienced  some 
trouble  from  this  cause;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  these  traders  should  be  held  to  a 
strict  account 

-  In  the  past  there  has  been  trouble  between  the  Navi^os  and  Moqnis,  occasioned  by 
horse  stealing,  in  which  both  parties  were  at  fault.  During  my  last  trip  to  Ream's 
Ca&on  I  had  two  Moqnis  arrested  on  this  charge.  I  held  two  councils  with  representa- 
tives of  both  tribes,  and  settled  the  matter  in  such  a  way  that  I  expect  no  further  trouble 
in  that  direction. 

Some  time  in  March  last  an  Indian  named  Navi^o  Heniy  killed  his  nnde.  I  sent  for 
him  twice,  but  he  evaded  arrest.  Finding  out  that  I  was  bound  to  have  him  he  came 
in  on  the  16th  of  June  and  gave  himself  up.  An  investigation  showed  that  the  killing 
bad  been  done  in  self-defense,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  home. 

Polygamy  is  still  practiced  on  the  reservation,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  The  Naviqos  are  fond  of  gambling.  Some  of 
them  follow  it  for  a  living,  and  most  of  them  are  willing  to  engage  in  it  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers.  When  a  crowd  of  them  met  at  the  agency  it  was  the  custom  to 
spread  a  blanket  anywhere  and  indulge  their  favorite  proclivity.  This  led  to  petty 
thieving  in  several  cases,  which  I  promptly  punished  and  broke  up  the  indulgence  in 
this  locality.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  sins  of  commission  among  21,000  ignorant 
and  uncivilized  American  Indians  as  has  been  reported  to  me  in  a  little  over  five  months, 
and  the  Xav%jos  invariably  report  the  wrong-doings  of  their  neighbors.  Can  any  com- 
munity of  like  numbers  in  the  oivilized  world  make  as  good  a  showing  ? 

It  has  been  reported  that  rich  mineral  ores,  particularly  silver,  abound  on  certain 
portions  of  the  reservation  and  would  likely  cause  trouble  between  the  Indians  and  ad- 
venturous prospectors.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  it  was  reported  tome  that  a  band  of 
minersaod  cowboys  was  being  organized  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
reservation  in  search  of  mineraL     The  report  proved  to  be  correct,  but,  after  a  talk  with 
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the  leaders,  I  persuaded  tbem  to  desist,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  I  am  in- 
formed that  several  have  lost  their  lives  in  adventurous  search  for  this  mythical  wealth, 
and  it  is  not  siirprising.  The  mountains  which  are  said  to  contain  this  alleged  wealth 
are  the  Navajos'  places  of  worship.  When  they  are  sick  they  ^o  there  to  effect  a  cure, 
and  it  is  their  belief  that  if  they  are  invaded  by  the  white  man  the  Indians  will  die. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  white  man  has  no  business  there,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  finds  it  exceedingly  dangerous.  I  have  investigated  all  t'hese  stories  of  mineral 
wealth  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  would  permit  and  find  there  is  nothing  in  tbem. 
Mineral  does  exist  on  the  reservation,  but  if  it  was  in  paying  quantities  the  Indian 
would  not  be  slow  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

Aside  from  the  regular  Sabbath  exercises  in  the  school  by  the  superintendent,  the  Nava- 
jo8  are  without  religious  instruction,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  considered  fit  subjects  tor 
missionary  work  by  any  of  the  great  religions  denomidations  of  the  world.  Still  these 
Indians  are  religiously  inclined,  and  all  their  ceremonies  are  religions  in  character, 
though  not  of  the  orthodox  requirements.  While  remembering  in  a  substantial  way 
the  heathen  of  other  lands  and  warmer  climes,  the  Navajo  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  entirely  blotted  from  memory. 

The  buildings  at  the  agency  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  Those  of  the  school  are 
referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  report,  but  there  are  others  which  demand  atten- 
tion. For  the  use  of  the  employes,  exclusive  of  the  agent,  there  are  five  small  adobe 
buildings,  none  of  which  are  in  good  repair,  nor  can  they  be  put  in  presentable  appear- 
ance, in  fact  would  compare  unfavorably  with  a  livery  stable  in  a  city  of  the  fourth 
class.  All  these  houses  are  now  occupied,  and  if  other  necessary  help  is  provided  there 
is  no  place  to  lodge  it.  All  the  other  buildings  at  the  agency  are  in  a  state  of  thorough 
dilapidation.  Aside  from  the  school-house  all  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  and  in 
doing  it  they  seem  to  have  had  every  encouragement  which  could  be  extended  by  those 
in  charge.  All  the  dwellings  should  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  new'  ones.  New 
stables  for  cattle  and  horses,  with  convenient  storage  rooms  for  feed,  should  be  built,  and 
a  good  tool  house  is  a  necessity.  We  need  new  shops  and  an  agency  prison,  for  which  I 
have  heretofore  submitted  estimates. 

Sometime  since  I  recommended  that  the  reservation  boundary  lines  be  extended  5 
miles  on  the  south,  and  that  on  the  west  side  5  miles  be  taken  from  the  Moquis  and 
added  to  the  Navajo  territory.  Sach  a  change  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  tribes,  and 
I  renew  the  recommendation. 

The  welfare  of  any  agency  and  the  success  of  an  agent  depend  much  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  employes  discharge  their  duties  and  the  good  feeling  and  fellowship  which 
exist  among  them.  On  this  score  I  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  Those  filling  the 
various  positions  around  me  I  have  found  competent,  energetic,  and  faithful.  No  jeal- 
ousy exists  to  mar  good  feeling  and  prevent  effective  work.  Eiich  stands  willing  to  as- 
sist the  others  in  any  work  at  hand  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  all.  If  any  praise 
is  due  the  agency  they  should  come  in  for  a  full  share. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Vandk\'ER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Ixdiax  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  MOQUI  PUEBLOS. 

UxiTKD  States  Indian  Service, 
Navajo  Agency ^  N.  Mex,,  August  12,  1889. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Moqui  Pueblo  Indians  under 
my  charge,  as  follows: 

There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  tribe  during  the  year  just  closed.  The 
population  is  about  *2,1(K),  and  there  are  more  children  among  them  in  proportion  to 
adults  than  are  generally  found  among  Indians.  The  Moquis  are  a  very  industrious  peo- 
ple, and  their  efforts  to  provide  for  themselves  are  moderately  successful.  They  are  all 
&rmers,  their  principal  production  being  corn,  of  which  they  always  keep  on  hand  one 
year's  crop.  This  is  done  to  guard  against  a  crop  failure  and  consequent  famine.  In 
addition  to  their  com  crop  they  also  raise  an  abundance  of  fine  peaches  and  melons,  but 
no  wheat.  They  also  raise  considerable  wool,  of  which  they  sell  a  very  small  quantity, 
by  fiir  the  greater  portion  of  it  being  manufactured  into  blankets  for  their  own  use. 
Their  com  is  ground  by  hand,  in  the  same  manner  in  vogue  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
I  would  recommend  that  the  Department  introduce  an  innovation  by  providing  them 
with  a  small  grist-mill. 
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'I  {These  Indians  live  in  villages,  built  on  three  mesas,  ranging  from  250  to  1,100  feet  in 
height.  This  compels  them  to  carry  their  water  and  wood  from  the  plains  beLow,  the 
former  from  1  to  2  miles  and  the  latter  from  8  to  10  miles.  Their  hoas«s  are  crowded 
closely  together  and  packed  with  people,  which  is  very  bad  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  To  have  these  Indians  move  down  to  the  good  farming  lands  below  is  something 
much  to  be  desired,  and  coald  doabdess  be  accomplished  with  less  difficulty  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  their  temples  of  worship  are  located  on  the  mesas,  and  they  want  to 
stay  cloie  to  them.  About  a  year  ago  two  families  moved  down,  and  several  more  have 
gone  since'.  Daring  my  last  visit  several  families  promised  to  move,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  Department  wonld  assist  them  by  famishing  material  for  houses  that  in  a  few 
years  the  mesas  would  be  deserted. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  make  au  issue  once  every  year,  the  last  one  being  made  early 
in  May  at  Keam's  Cafion.  There  is  no  issue  room  where  goods  can  be  stored,  and  when 
they  are  freighted  there  they  are  unloaded  on  the  road.  This  compels  an  issue  to  be 
made  at  onc6,  and  they  are  divided  out  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  beueticiary.  A  store-room  should  be  provided  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  where 
the  goods  intehded  for  the  Indiana  shoald  be  placed  for  safe  keeping.  Then  they  could 
be  issued  when  needed,  and  none  need  be  given  away  unless  the  applicant  can  show  con- 
clusively that  he  is  worthy  to  receive  them. 

The  school  has  had  an  attendance  of  from  40  to  45,  which  is  really  more  than  the 
present  quarters  devoted  to  school  purposes  can  accommodate.  The  Mocjui  children  are 
not  difficult  to  teach,  and  are  willing  to  learn,  but  are  not  as  bright  and  intelligent  as 
their  neighbors,  the  Navajos.  The  fact  that  they  intermarry  among  their  relatives  to  a 
great  extent  may  account  for  this.  But  as  they  are  willing  to  learn  and  are  easily 
taught  they  should  be  afforded  the  proper  school  I'acilities.  I  believe  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment will  provide  suitable  buildings  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  increase  the  membership  to 
at  least  150.  The  Oribas,  who  have  never  sent  a  child  to  school  and  never  accepted  but 
very  little  annuity  goods,  during  my  last  visit  promised  to  send  a  half  dozen  of  their 
children  to  school,  and  will  do  better  still  when  proper  accommodation  is  provided  for 
them.  I 

In  the  past  year  there  has  been  very  little  trouble  with  the  Moquis,  and  then  only 
between  themselves  and  the  Navajos.  The  Moquis  are  a  very  peacable  people  who  try 
to  avoid  ditlicalties  of  all  kinds.  iSometimes,  however,  their  stock  wanders  over  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  and  sometimes  the  Navajos'  stock  wanders  ove^on  the  Moqui  Reser- 
vation. It  has  l>een  no  uncommon  occurreoce  for  each  tribe  to  accuse  the  other  of  steal- 
ing, but  the  difficulties  are  usually  sett'ed  between  themselves  in  the  customary  man- 
ner. If  the  boundary  line  were  changed  as  I  sometime  ago  recommended  I  believe  all 
these  troubles  wonld  cease  at  once,  aud  the  change  would  be  agreeable  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

Like  the  Nav^os,  the  Moquis  have  been  exempt  thus  far  from  any  missionary  work 
of  any  kind.  They  have  their  own  religion,  and  worship  the  sun  and  snake.  Their 
great  snake  dance  occurs  once  every  two  years  aud  ia  a  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
affair. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.    E.    VANDm^EB, 

United  ^iafes  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  riEBLO  AGENCY. 

Pueblo  Aukncy, 
Santa  F6,  N,  Mex.,  August  26,  18H9. 

8ir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  (Pueblo).  Having  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  6tb  instant  I  am  not 
able  to  make  as  satisfactory  a  report  sis  I  would  wish.  A  part  of  the  facts  titpted  and 
the  report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  I  gather  from  the  records  of  the  office, 
a  part  as  based  upon  observation,  having  visited  several  of  the  pueblos  under  the  care  of 
the  agency. 

I  tind  by  a  copy  of  censas  taken  the  present  year  that  there  are  in  the  nineteen 
pueblos  H/20f)  Indians,  inhabitaots  of  the  said  pueblos  :  Taos  (pneblo)  situated  iu  the 
northeast  part  of  the  Territory,  ne.ir  the  line  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  ZuiSi  (pueblo), 
on  tlie  west  boundary  line  of  the  Territory,  a  distance  of  iir>5  miles;  the  other  pueblos* 
lying  between,  some  of  which  are  situated  on  lities  ot  railroad,  viz,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Texas  Xorthern  and  Denver;  Laguna,  151 
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<cnile8  soatliwest  from  agency;  Isleta,  97  miles  soathwest  from  agency;  Sandia,  71  miles 
^floatbwest  from  agency;  San  Felipe,  58  miles  southwest  from  agency;  Santo  Doniingo, 
48  miles  soathwest,  within  a  short  distance  from  railroad;  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jnan, 
north  of  agency,  by  rail,  Texas  Northern  and  Denver,  35  to  38  miles  from  agency. 

All  the  other  pueblos  are  off  the  line  of  railroads,  and  liave  to  be  reached  by  private 
>«onveyanoe,  some  of  them  in  valleys  to  reach  which  high  mountains  have  to  be  crossed 
over  very  bad  roads.  Zufii  is  reached  by  a  bad  road  over  mountains  45  miles  from  Fort 
Wingate,  distant  from  agency  255  miles;  Acoma,  12  miles  from  railroad,  distant  from 
-.agency  170  miles;  Jemes,  65  miles  due  west  from  agency  in  a  mountain  valley;  Santana, 
Zia,  and  Cocheti,  from  40  to  50  miles  a  littlrt  south  ot  agency;  Taos,  75  miles  northeast 
of  agency,  bad  roads  over  mountains;  Picuris,  60  miles  northeast  from  agency,  to  reach 
which  mountains  have  to  be  crossed.  The  population  of  each  village  is  given  separately, 
Zofli  being  the  n^ost  populous,  and  Pojuaque  the  least. 

SMPIiOYES. 

There  is  a  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $900  per  year,  an  interpreter  at  $600  per  year.  The 
salary  of  the  clerk  is  entirely  too  small,  I  see  that  up  to  the  present  fiscal*  year  he  has 
been  paid  $1,200  per  annum,  which  I  think  is  small  enough,  and  this  salary  should  be 
Testored.  While  the  work  may  not  be  as  much  as  at  other  agencies,  it,  nevertheless, 
takes  his  entire  time.  .  A  competent  man  ought  not  to  receive  less,  and  an  incompetent 
one  oaght  not  to  be  employed  at  any  salary. 

* 

SCHOOUS. 

I  find>within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  agency  one  school  managed  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  Government  entirely,  industrial  boarding-school  at  Albu- 
querque. This  school  does  not  report  to  this  office,  hence  I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
average  attendance  of  same.  I  believe  it  has  been  prosperous,  and  the  present  superin- 
tendent is  hopeful  of  filling  it  to  its  capacity.     Superintendent,  Professor  Creager. 

An  industrial  boarding-school  (Contract  with  Presbyterian  Board  Home  Missions)  is 
located  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mez. ;  has  had  an  average  of  about  28  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.     I  am  informed  that  the  school  has  been  well  managed. 

The  Catholic  Bures^u  of  Indian  Missions  has  an  industrial  boarding-school  (contract) 
for  boys,  located  at  Santa  Fc,  N.  Mex.,  in  sight  of  the  agency  office.  They  have  a  large 
and  commodious  building  with  many  out-houses,  and  are  beautifying  the  grounds;  has 
a  cap^icity  for  about  150  pupils;  has  been  well  conducted,  and  its  pupils  made  consider* 
able  progress;  had  an  average  attendance  during  past  fiscal  year  of  about  68.  Said 
bureau  has  a  contract  boarding-school  for  girls  at  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex. ;  has  a  very  fine 
school  building,  and  under  fine  management  and  control;  has  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  60  during  past  fiscal  year. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  has  a  contract  boarding-school  for  benefit  of  Apache 
and  other  Indians  located  at  Santa  P6;  has  two  large  buildings,  one  of  wood  and  one  of 
'brick  and  wood,  and  can  accommodate  about  50  pupils.  The  superintendent  seems  to 
be  earnest  in  his  work,  and  manages  the  school  well;  has  a  good  corps  of  assistants  and 
teachers;  had  an  average  during  past  fiscal  year  of  about  27  pupils. 

The  Bureati  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  has  a  contract  for  a  day  school  at  Zuiii,  but 
have  never  opened  same.  Said  bureau  has  a  contract  day  school  at  Acoma  with  a  re- 
ported average  of  about  2 1  pupils  during  past  fiscal  year.  Also  one  at  Laguna,  with  a  re- 
ported average  of  about  3U  pupils.  They  have  also  one  at  Isleta,  with  a  reported  aver- 
age  of  aboQt22  pupils.  Also  one  at  Santa  Domingo,  with  a  reported  average  of  about 
38  pu{>ils.  Also  one  at  .Temes,  with  a  reported  average  of  about  30  pupils.  Also  one 
at  San  Juan,  with  a  reported  average  of  about  26\  pupils.  Also  one  at  Taos,  with  a  re- 
ported average  of  about  26  pupils  during  time  taught. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  have  a  contract  day  school  at  Zufii,  and 
report  an  average  of  about  2  \  during  time  taught.  They  also  have  one  at  Laguna,  and 
report  an  average  of  about  21  pupils;  also  one  at  Isleta,  with  a  reported  average  of 
about  9  pupils  during  time  taught.  I  learn  that  they  have  discontinued  this  school. 
Said  board  has  also  one  at  Jemes.  with  a  reported  average  of  al)OUt  15  j  pupils.  These 
schools  not  being  in  session  since  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  I  am  unprepared  to 
state  their  efficiency  and  usefulness.  But  in  several  of  the  pueblos  that  I  have  visited 
I  find  evidences  of  improvement  among  the  children  in  speech  and  dress,  many  speak- 
ing English  well  and  fully  understanding  the  words  used. 

I  am  informed  that  about  80  or  90  Pueblo  Indian  children  have  been  attending  school 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  About  55  of  them  were  brought  home  this  summer  to  visit  their 
people  under  the  care  of  Misses  Burgess  and  Irvine.  A  majority  remained  at  home,  the 
ladies  succeeding  in  inducing  22  to  return  with  them. 
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While  I  believe  that  the  day  schriol  is  accompUshia!;  some  g)od,  the  boarding-school 
ifi  certainly  the  most  efficient,  and  all  of  the  pupils  should  be*  taught  to  work. 

In  connection  with  schools  and  education  of  the  Indians,  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  a  few  of  the  brightest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  pupils,  after  gradnating  at 
the  industrial  schools,  should  be  taught  the  science  of  medicine.  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion because  no  physician  is  furnished  this  agency,  and  the  Indians  have  a  great  deal  of 
sickness,  and  are  physicked  by  their  medicine  men,  who  rarely  fail  to  send  their  patient 
to  the  grave. 

SICKNESS. 

I  see  from  correspondence  with  my  predecessor  by  various  parties,  now  on  file  in  the- 
office,  that  at  a  few  of  the  pueblos  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  during 
the  past  year,  at  Isleta,  San  Felipe,  Cocheto,  Zia,  San  tana,  and  Jemes,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  400  have  died  during  the  p^t  year  at  said  pueblos,  small-pox  and 
diphtheria  being  the  principal  diseases.  These  were  mostly  children  under  fifteen  year» 
old.  The  diseases  are  still  epidemic  at  some  of  these  pueblos,  bnt  not  so  viralent  as  a. 
short  time  since. 

AOEICULTUBE. 

As  you  are  informed  these  Indians  receive  no  subsistence  from  the  Grovemment.  Their 
reliance  for  support  is  mainly  upon  cultivating  their  land,  together  with  some  herds  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  cattle.  Their  cultivation  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  but  in  ordinary 
seasons  they  manage  to  make  enough  to  live  on.  Their  principal  products  are  com  and 
wheat.  The  great  majority  of  them  eat  but  very  little  meat,  simply  because  they  can  not 
get  it.  They  are  learning  the  use  of  the  few  tools  that  the  Government  issues  to  them 
and  the  few  they  manage  to  buy. 

I  would  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  (Report,  1688) 
that  the  Pueblos  be  grouped  and  practical  farmers  be  appointed  to  teach  them  the  nse^ 
of  improved  tools.  Situated  as  the  agent  is,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give  their  farm- 
ing such  attention  as  it  ought  to  have. 

For  many  of  the  Pueblos  the  next  twelve  months  will  be  unusually  trying.     The- 
present  season  has  been  fearfully  dry.     The  streams,  many  of  them,  upon  which  they 
depend  for  irrigation,  are  dry  and  dusty.     I  can  not  see  how  they  can  escape  suffering. 
In  many  places  there  has  not  been  6  inches  altogether  of  rain  since  September  last,  and 
during  the  season  not  as  much  as  4. 

LANDS. 

I  gather  from  the  records  of  the  office  that  the  question  of  land  titles  has  been  a  frnit* 
ful  source  of  trouble  to  agents  here  for  many  years  past.  I  see  that  several  special  re- 
ports have  been  made  in  reference  to  some  of  the  titles  to  Pueblo  lands.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  report  to  you  from  time  to  time  upon  this  matter  by  special  reports  in  each 
case  after  fully  understanding  it  and  they  may  present  themselves.  One  other  great 
source  of  trouble  is  trespassers  on  Indian  lands — ^stockmen  and  others.  These  Indians 
derive  their  title  to  their  land  from  Spain  (except  the  reservations  set  aside  to  some 
of  the  Pueblos),  the  most  of  them  many  years  since.  In  some  of  the  villages  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  is  occupied  and  held  by  Mexicans  and  Americans  claiming  to  hold  by 
purchase  and  by  possession,  havins;  originally  rented  or  leased,  and  held  over  until  they 
hope  to  hold  by  limitation,  th^  Indians  being  too  ignorant  or  unable  to  maintain  their 
rights. 

I  learn  by  correspondence  on  file  in  the  office  that  on  the  8th  of  May,  1889,  four  Zufii 
Indians  were  killed  by  Americans.  The  men  were  arrested  and  tried  before  a  coihmit- 
ting  court  and  released.  A  full  report  was  made  to  you  by  the  agent  soon  after  the 
trial. 

Several  accidents  have  occurred  to  Indians  during  the  year  by  railroad  trains.  One 
man  killed  at  Santo  Domingo  the  past  winter.  The  railroad  very  promptly  settled  with 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Two  men  were  injured  by  trains  at  Isleta.  Both  recov- 
ered. 

I  herewith  transmit  statistics. 

With  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  McCli'bk, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaies. 
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EEPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  NEW  YQRK. 

REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  Yokk  Agency,  New  Yobk, 

Akron,  N.  K,  August,  1889. 

Sib;  Id  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  yonr  circular  letter  dated  July  1» 
1889,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  aflairs  at 
this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

POPULATION. 

The  great  distance  between  the  different  reservations  in  this  agency  and  their  distance 
from  the  agency  office,  make  it  impossible  for  the  agent  to  personally  attend  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census  upon  al)  the  reservations*  The  enumeration  of  those  upon  the  Alle- 
gany, Cattaraugus ,  and  Tonawanda  Reservations,  composed  of  Senecas  mostly,  is,  how- 
ever, taken  under  my  immediate  supervision,  and  is  undoubtedly  correct.  That  upoi> 
the  other  reservations  is  taken  by  the  chie&  at  my  request,  and  is  perhaps  very  nearly 
correct.  From  the  census  taken  about  June  30,  this  year,  I  find  the  total  number  of 
Indians  in  this  agency  to  be  5,046,  composed  of — 

Senecas _ ^ __ 2,692 

Oneidas _ 237 

Onondagas _.      - 508 

Cayugas -..       162 

Tuscaroras 404 

St.  Regis ., --. 1,043 

SCHOOLS. 

The  day  schools  in  this  agency  are  supported  entirely  by  the  State  of  New  York  and 
managed  by  seven  local  superintendents,  residing  near  each  reservation,  who  are  under 
the  control  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  There  has  been  much  care 
exercised  by  the  authorities  in  charge  during  the  past  year  to  make  these  schools  as 
efficient  as  possible.  Several  new  school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  most  of  the  other 
buildings  have  been  repaired,  so  that  the  general  equipment  is  now  better  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  country  schools. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  the  number  of  school  districts,  the  number  of 
pupils  of  school  age  upon  each  reservation,  etc.,  according  to  the  last  reports  of  the  local 
superintendents  of  the  several  reservations: 


Reservation. 


Number 


NumtMir    ^'«™b«>"   Average  i  attending  Average  ;  dumber 
N"™bcr  ofpuptlB    number  I     Hchool     ;     daily     ^^f        Expense. 
ris.*.i^*>   of  school  of  weeks  I  Home  por- '  attend-    ♦^„2i,^«„      -.»»*'"=«*• 
districts.       ^^         ^^,gj^^    i^j^,^  J^^^     ^^^      teachers. 

[      year.  i 


Allegany  and  Cattaraugus...  ,  16  700  32  I  f>95  237  16  I  €4,743.32 

Oneida  and  Madison 2  84  29!'  2«J  16  |  2.        422.16 


Onondaga \              1              101  '             38  {               (M  ,  Iri  i  2  '  336.92 

StKegis I               4              278                40                125  45  1  4  1,274.14 

ShinnecockandPoospatuck.,               2               t'A               34  >          ,53  25  2  Ui>4.40 

92  39  3  I  935.00 

120  '  40  2  489.55 


Tonawanda * j  i  195  .  42 

Tuscarora 2  174  36 


Total I  30  1,546  j  36 


1,082  420  31  1    9,155.47 


In  addition  to  the  common  schools  upon  each  reservation,  there  is  also  The  Thomas 
Orphan  Asylum  for  destitute  Indian  children,  situated  upon  the  Cattaraugus  lieserra* 
tion,  and  the  Quaker  school  at  Quaker  Bridge,  in  the  town  ot  South  Valley,  adjoininj^ 
the  Allegany  Reservation.  At  these  two  schools  about  150  Indian  children  receive  board 
and  instruction. 

The  Thomas  Asylum  is  maintained  by  the  State  at  an  annnal  expense  of  about  $11,000. 
There  the  Indian  children  receive  instruction  in  all  the  practical  affairs  of  life  and  also 
in  music.  The  board  of  managers  of  this  asylum  express  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
means^f  education  and  improvement  will  never  be  productive  of  the  highest  good  so 
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long  as  their  tribal  relations  are  coDtinaed.  In  the  district  schools  (among  the  Pagans, 
-who  are  the  predominating  party)  it  is  particalarly  discouragiDg  while  the  tribal  reia- 
<tions  are  continued.  Pew  of  them  depend  upon  the  caltivation  of  the  soil  for  a  liveli* 
hood,  but  roam  about  from  place  to  place  picking  berries,  peeling  bark,  gathering  herbs, 
«tc.,  necessitating  the  absence  of  their  children  from  school,  which  must  necessarily  be 
Tery  unsatisfactory.  With  a  division  of  their  lands  in  severalty  a  home  would  not  only 
be  secured  to  the  Pagans,  but  would  provide  one  for  the  orphans  who  are  educated  at 
the  asylum. 

The  Quaker  school,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  is 
situated  near  Quaker  Bridge,  in  the  town  of  South  Valley,  Cattaraugus  County,  and  ad- 
Joining  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  has  under  its  care  about  40  Indian  children  of 
both  sexes.  These  children  are  given  instruction  in  oommon-school  branches,  and  the 
girls  are  instructed  in  sewing  and  housework,  and  the  boys  in  farming  and  agriculture. 
There  is  connected  with  this  school  a  farm  of  about  350  acres.  The  school  building  is  a 
^substantial  structure,  which  was  erected  in  1886,  at  a  cost  to  the  Friends  of  nearly 
$13,000.  In  addition  to  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  expenses  of  the  school  reach  about 
$1,500  annually.  The  parents  of  the  children  are  required  to  clothe  them,  and  the  re- 
maining expense  is  borne  by  the  society. 

ANNUITIES. 

The  Senecas  in  this  agency  receive  annual  annuities  in  money  from  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $16,250,  and  from  the  State  of  New  York,  $500.  The  Onondagas  receive 
an  annuity  from  the  State  of  New  York  amounting  to  $2,430.  The  Cayugas  receive  an 
■annuity  from  the  State  of  New  York  of  $2,300.  The  St.  Regis  Indians,  who  are  de- 
scendants of  t^e  old  Mohawks,  receive  an  annual  annuity  from  the  State  of  New  York 
of  $2,130.67.  The  Tuscuoras  and  the  Oneidas  in  this  agency  do  not  receive  any  annul- 
^es.  There  is  also  received  by  the  Six  Nations  an  annuity  in  goods  amounting  to 
$3,500  from  the  United  States. 

The  matter  of  dispute  between  the  American  and  Canadian  Cayugas  in  regard  to  an- 
nuities, referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  before  Mr.  Blssell,  commissioner  appointed 
under  and  in  pursuance  of  chapter  84,  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  in 
1888,  who  transmitted  the  evidence  to  the  legislature,  after  which  the  law  under  which 
lie  was  appointed  was  repealed,  leaving  the  whole  matter  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  was  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  above  referred  to. 

LITIGATION. 

An  action  was  begun  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  in  October,  1885,  by  the  Se- 
•neca  Nation  of  Indians  against  H.  B.  Christy,  of  Brant,  in  ejectment  to  recover  posession 
of  a  farm  situate  on  what  is  known  as  the  Mile  Strip,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Ogden 
purchase  made  from  the  Seneca  Nation  under  the  treaty  of  August  31, 1826,  it  being 
>«laimed  by  the  vSeneca  Nation  that  this  treaty  never  had  any  force  or  validity  as  a  con- 
veyance of  the  lands,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  extent  of  the  lands  affected  by  this  treaty  within  the  county  of  Erie  alone 
is  said  to  be  about  60,000  acres,  which  are  worth,  at  a  low  estimate,  $50  per  acre. 

This  action  was  tried  at  the  Erie  County  circuit  in  April,  IS87,  and  by  direction  of 
the  conrc  a  verdict  was  rendered  lor  the  defendant,  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
"the  general  term  of  the  supreme  court,  and  that  court,  in  a  lengthy  opinion  by  Justice 
Bradley,  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  legal 
questions  involved,  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  court  below.  From  the  iudgment  of 
the  general  term  the  Seneca  Nation  will  appeal  to  the  •  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  which  court,  if  they  are  beaten,  they  will  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  where  they  confidently  expect  they  will  be  successful.  They  say 
they  hardly  expected  to  get  judgment  in  their  favor  until  they  reached  that  court. 

DEAD  FEASTS. 

A  subject  of  much  litigation  and  contention  among  the  Indians  is  the  disposal  of  the 
property  of  deceased  persons  by  that  tribunal,  the  ' '  dead  feast. ' '  According  to  on^of  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Senecas,  which  is  still  followed  by  the  Pagans  upon  the  Tona- 
-wanda,  Cattaraugus,  and  Allegany  Reservations,  ten  days  after  the  death  of  a  person 
the  near  relatives  make  a  feast  to  which  friends  and  relatives  are  invited.  After  the 
feast  is  finished  they  then  proceed  to  make  disposition  of  the  property  of  the  deceased 
according' to  their  own  notions.  When  the  matter  is  satisfactorily  arranged  a  proclama- 
tion is  duly  made  informing  all  present  of  the  manner  of  disposition.  In  some  cases 
I  find  that  upon  the  death  of  the  wife  the  dead  feast  is  made  and  the  relations  not  only 
•divide  np  the  property  of  the  wife,  who  is  dead,  but  also  that  of  the  husband,  who  is  liv- 
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ing.     Quite  often  some  members  of  the  family,  not  being  Pagans,  refose  to  abide  by  the 
decision  made  at  the  feast,  and  litigation  ensues. . 

The  people  of  the  Seneca  Nati<j>n  are  governed  by  two  sets  of  laws — the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  were  enacted  lor  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancient  customs  and  usazes  of  the  Senecas 
on  the  other;  and  quite  frequently  they  claim  rights  under  both.  If  the  written  law 
suits  their  purpose  they  go  by  it.  If  the  ancient  customs  suit  their  purpose  better  they 
claim  under  them.  The  question  of  property  seems  more  and  more  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion, and  property  which  they  own  seems  to  have  more  value  to  them  that  it  did  years 
Ago. 

CIVILIZATION.   . 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  investi- 
gate the  Indian  problem  in  this  State,  and  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  trans- 
mitted their  report  to  the  Assembly  February  1,  1H89.  It  proves  to  be  a  very  exhaust- 
ive and  masterly  document,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  report, a  history  of  the  Indians 
of  the'State  from  the  earliest  period;  copies  of  the  different  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  New  York  Indians;  treaties  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  within  the  State,  and  other  important  miscellaneous  documents.  The 
•committee  visited  the  various  reservations  in  the  State  and  took  the  testimony  of  many 
of  the  head  men  and  chiefs  upon  each  reservation,  and  of  many  noted  white  people  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  their  customs,  mode  of  living,  and  previous  history. 
After  taking  this  mass  of  testimony  and  giving  the  matter  very  careful  attention,  the 
<x>mmittee  then  recommends  for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly — 

( 1 )  That  a  compulsory  attendance  school  law  be  enacted. 

(2)  That  the  Legislature  request  the  General  Government  to  take  action  to  extinguish 
the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Company  to  the  lands  of  the  Senacas  and  that  portion  of  theTus- 
caroras  covered  by  it. 

( .'{)  That  the  lands  of  the  several  reservations  be  alloted  in  severalty  among  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  tribe,  with  suitable  restrictions  as  to  alienation  to  whites  and  pro- 
tection from  Judgments  and  other  debts;  but  such  division  not  to  go  into  effect  as  to  lands 
affected  by  the  Ogden  Company's  claim  until  that  claim  be  removed.  This  allotment  in 
severalty  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  a  division  of  the  possession  of  the  land,  but  should 
comprise  a  radical  up-rootin*;  of  the  whole  tribal  system,  giving  to  each  individual  ab- 
solute ownership  of  his  share  of  the  land  in  fee. 

(4)  The  repeal  of  all  existing  laws  relating  to  the  Indians  of  the  State,  excepting 
those  prohibiting  sale  of  liquors  to  them  and  intrusion  upon  their  lands,  the  extension 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  over  them  and  their  absorption  into  citizenship. 

SAKITARV. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  good  health  among  the  Indians  of  the 
-Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  and  Tonawanda  Reservations.  The  prevailing  diseases  upon 
these  reservations  have  been  consumption,  scrofula,  chronic  bronchitis,  actute  rheuma- 
tism, and  some  venereal  diseases.  There  was  during  last  fall  a  short  run  of  small-pox 
upon  the  Cattaraus^us  and  Allegany  Renervations,  but  by  the  establishment  of  a  rigid 
quarantine,  for  which  the  Indians  are  deserving  of  great  credit,  and  a  system  of  vaccina- 
tion, undertaken  by  the  agency  physician  with  the  a^istance  of  other  physicians  em- 
ployed by  the  State  board  of  health,  the  disease. was  confined  to  .levcn  cases,  of  which 
number  six  deaths  occurred. 

The  habits  of  the  Indians  upon  these  reservations,  and  their  mo*de  of  living,  especially 
among  the  Pagans,  where  the  disease  broke  on t,. are  such  that  these  diseases  always  prove 
very  fatal;  consequently  they  dread  the  disease  and  take  every  measure  in  their  power 
to  prevent  its  spreading,  even  going  so  far  as  to  maintain  night  and  day  a  shotgun  quar- 
antine about  the  infected  districts,  to  prevent  people  from  moving  about  and  spreading 
the  disease. 

HARD  CIDEB. 

As  I  have  said  in  one  of  my  previous  reports  the  sale  of  hard  cider. to  Indians  by  the  farm* 
ers  and  others  in  small  villteges  adjoining  the  reservations,  is  one  great  source  of  trouble 
to  them.  I  have  taken  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Tonawanda  Reservation,  and  have  secured  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  one 
woman  living  in  A-kron  for  this  offense. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  making  good  progress  in  civilization,  agriculture,  and 
in  religious  matters.  From  a  report  to  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  of  a  committe  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  the  Indians  of  western  New  York  by 
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Hon.  A.  8.  Draper,  saperintendent  of  public  instmction,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
charges  were  made  withoat  a  fail  knowledge  of  the  facts;  in  any  event  so  far  as  they 
were  made  respecting  the  Indians  npon  the  Toscarora,  Tonawanda,  Cftttarangns,  and 
Allegany  Reservations.  The  committee  report  very  encoaraging  signs  in  the  church 
life  npon  these  reservations.  There  are  fonr  Baptist,  two  Methodist,  and  six  Presby- 
terian Churches  with  about  eight  hundred  communicants.  That  over  $1, 400  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Indians  of  these  four  reservations  for  religious  purposes  during  the  year. 
After  careful  investigation  the  committee  heartily  decline  to  concede  the  accuracy  or 
fairness  of  the  allegations  of  Judge  Draper.  That  investigation  by  the  friends  of  the 
Indians  disclose  many  things  which  hostile  witnesses  fail  to  see. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  W.  Jackson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  EASTERN  CHEROKEE  AGENCY. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, 

Bryaon.City,  N,  C,  Attffust28,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annaal  report. 
My  predecessor,  R.  L.  Leatberwood,  transferred  the  agency  records,  etc. ,  to  me  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  18H9. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  reside  npon  lands  in  Swain  and  Jackson 
Counties,  and  is  known  as  the  '*  Qualla  Boundary.- '  There  are  five  Indian  towns  or  set- 
tlements in  this  boundary,  named  as  follows:  Bird  Town,  Yellow  Hill,  Big  Cove,  Wolf 
Town,  and  Paint  Town.  The  first  three  are  in  Swain  County,  and  the  last  two  are  in 
Jackson  County.  Cherokee,  the  capital  of  the  reservation,  is  in  the  Yellow  Hill  settle- 
ment.    The  annual  council  is  held  here. 

The  eastern  band  of  Cherokees  have  a  written  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  chief  and  assistant  chief  are  elected  tor  a  term  of  fonr  years,  and  the  members  of 
council  and  other  officers  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  educational  work  of  the  tribe  is-  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Spray, 
who  represents  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are  four  day  schools  and  the  Cherokee 
training  school.  The  day  schools  are  carried  on  by  the  interesc  of  the  trust  funds  be- 
longing to  these  Indians,  and  the  training  school  is  carried  on  by  an  appropriation  from 
Congress.  Mr.  Spray  has  been  in  charge  for  the  last  five  years,  and  by  fair  dealings 
and  supplying  the  schools  with  good  teachers,  who  have  the  interest  of  the  Indians  at 
heart,  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  civilized  and  self-supporting.  Their  com  crops  are 
good  this  year,  but  the  wheat  was  damaged  somewhat  by  the  rains. 

The  lauds  are  owned  and  occupied  in  common.  The  majority  are  opposed  to  allot- 
ment 

The  only  cause  that  prevents  the  prosperity  of  these  Indians  is  that  a  great  many 
white  citizens  and  land  speculators  claim  title  by  entry  to  much  of  their  lands.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  been  the  victims  of  long  and  continuous  frauds  and  out- 
rages without  the  institution  of  any  measures  of  relief,  and  it  is  a  wonder  they  have  not 
become  discouraged  and  disorganized.  Suits  have  lately  been  commenced  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  against  trespassers,  and  if  the  cases  are  pushed  through 
and  the  termination  is  favorable  to  the  Indians  their  prosperity  is  assured. 

As  before  stated.  I  relieved  Mr.  I^eatherwood  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1889.  The  same 
day  he  made  an  entry  on  \S'.i  acres  of  land  belon<£ing  to  the  Indians,  and  thirteen  days 
later  he  had  a  State  grant  for  the  same.     I  have  instituted  suit  against  him. 

The  dances  and  ball  games  had  about  ceased,  but  they  are  about  to  resume  them 
again.  There  are  some  medicine  men,  but  they  do  not  amount  to  anything,  as  they 
havenH  the  infiuence  they  once  had. 

As  there  is  no  census  roll  on  file  in  my  office,  no  records  of  deaths  and  births,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  fill  out  blanks  for  statistical  information. 

I  have  been  in  the  service  hardly  two  months  yet,  consequently  my  report  is  short. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jambs  Blyths, 

^»aa  AffenL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY. 


Grand  Rondb»  August  28,  1889. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  J  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  fourth  and 
last  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

POPULATION. 

This  annual  census  was  taken  by  Dr.  Kershaw  and  myself,  and  the  population  is  48 
lesa  than  last  year.  The  cause  is  that  about  fi^fty  have  left  the  reservation.  There  have 
been  16  deaths  and  14  births.  The  census  roll  herewith  transmitted  shows  180  males, 
194  females;  total,  374  Indians  and  mixed  bloods,  of  which  latter  there  are  100.  These 
mixed  bloods  have  joined  the  different  tribes.  I  think  this  tribe  business  should  be 
done  away  with;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  ignore  it  except  in  my  reports.  I  do  not 
recognize  chiefs  ojr  tribes  in  my  intercourse  with  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  to 
civilize  them.     But  here  goes  for  the  tribes,  as  follows: 


Tribes. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tribes. 


Ton  Colla 

Rogue  River  , 
Mary*8  River. 

OaUpooya 

Cow  Creek.... 

Umpqua  

Oregon  City .. 

Santian 

Tillamook 

Yamhill 


7  1 
27  I 
33 

5 
23 
35 
25 
36 

5 
13 


Salmon  River. 

Molallie 

Luckiiniute  „  . 
Wapoto  Lake. 

Clackimas 

Cbasta 

Pendorilla , 

Irequas 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 

31 
25 
32 
42 

20 
7 

4 


374 


Children  of  school  age,  six  to  sixteen 72 

Indians  who  can  read  English ,     118 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse 310 

Indians  who  wear  citizen's  dress,  all 374 

Bwelling-honses  occupied  by  Indians 113 

Dwelling-houses  built  by  Indians  during  the  year 7 

Cost  to  Sie  Government  (estimated) $35 

Acres. 

Taiable  land  (estimated) 1 .:— 8,000 

Land  cultivated  by  Indians.. 8fi2 

Land  cultivated  by  school 46 

Land  under  fence ; 4,02o 

Land  fenoed  during  the  year. 80o 

Produce  raised  {estimated)  and  stock  oumed. 


Wheat.. buflheUi... 

Oato do 

Potatoes «. do 

Lnmber  sawed 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep. 

Swine : 

DomcMtic- fowls 


By  Oov- 
emment. 


*419 
*444 

400 


3 
21 


42 


.    By 

Indians. 


5,2SS 

12,242 

3,060 

tll3,788 

282 

835 

40 

448 

1,608 


*  By  school.  t  By  both  Qovernment  and  Indians. 

LANDS  IN  SEVKEALTY. 

There  have  been  269  allotments  made  this  year.  That  includes  all  the  applications  for 
land  while  the  allotter  was  here.  I  think  this  will  encourage  the  Indians  very  much.  It 
has  had  a  good  effect  alr^bdy. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  have  built  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  ander  one  roof.  101  feet  long  by  20  feet 
wide,  11  feet  high,  2  rooms,  5  doors,  12  windows,  floors  IJ-inch  staff;  it  has  two  good 
coats  of  paint  on  the  outside.  A  new  roof  on  the  block-house  that  is  used  for  a  prison,  but 
use  it  most  of  the  time  for  erain  and  material  for  the  shops.  Built  the  agency  wood-house 
and  store-room  and  gave  it  two  ooate  of  paint;  and  have  pat  ap  most  of  the  agency  board 
fence<4  that  is  needed.  Also  finished  the  school-house,  and  it  has  two  ^ats  of  paint  on 
it.  The  picket  fence  is  finished  around  both  of  the  school-houses,  and  most  of  the  fence 
has  one  coat  of  paint  on  it;  and  it  all  looks  like  a  different  place.  I  intended  to  improve 
the  mills  and  race  and  dam,  and  had  enoagh  money  to*  do  so,  but  for  some  cause  the  De- 
partment saw  fit  to  stop  it. 

BBLIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  TRAINING 

is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Sisters  that  are  employed  are  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  five  in  number.  First  is  principal  teacher,  from  the  State  of 
Indiana;  second  is  matron  and  seamstress,  from  Minnesota;  third  Is  cook  and  laundreas; 
fourth,  assistant  cook  and  laundress;  fifth  is  assistant  cook.  The  last  three  are  from 
Switzerland.  The  assistant  is  a  brother  of  the  Benedictine  order.  AU  of  their  home» 
are  at  Mount  Angel,  Marion  County,  Oregon.  The  industrial  l^acher  is  an  Indian,  bom 
and  raised  in  Oregon,  and  belongs  to  this  reservation.    The  salaries  are  as  follows: 

Per  annum. 

Principal  teacher $600 

Assistant  teacher 500 

Indastrial  teacher.. 500 

Matron  and  seamstress 350 

Cook  and  laundress -  350 

Assistant  cook  ^  .      300 

Assistant  laundress 300 

Seven  school  employ^  in  all.    This  is  paid  entirely  by  the  Government. 

There  is  one  priest,  Father  Croquet;  he  has  a  charch  of  his  own;  it  was  built  prin- 
cipally by  the  Indians;  the  land  belongs  to  the  school.  He  has  about  200  members* 
The  church  supports  him. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

We  have  a  police  force  of  five,  at  $8  per  month  and  famish  clothing  and  rations' 
but  their  salaries  have  been  raised  from  $8  per  month  to  $10.  One  of  them  serves  as- 
captain  and  superior  judge  and  clerk  of  the  court,  two  others  as  associate  judges, 
another  as  sheriff,  and  the  last  of  the  five  as  prosecuting  attorney;  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
There  is  a  number  of  the  Indians  who  would  like  to  have  all  of  the  present  police  force  re- 
moved, so  as  to  get  their  places  for  themselves  or  friends,  but  I  think  different.  They 
are  well  trained  and  understand  their  bnsiness  and  save  mach  litigation. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  saying  something  about  Dr.  Andrew  Kershaw. 
He  differs  with  roe  politically,  for  he  is  a  strong  Republican;  but  is  a  good  doctor;  thafe 
is  more  than  I  have  had  since  I  have  been  here  before.  The  practice  of  sending  doctors 
to  the  Indian  reservation  that  have  only  the  theory  but  hate  not  had  practice  I  think 
is  all  wrong.  I  think  that  Dr.  Kershaw  should  be  retainbd  as  long  as  he  wishes  the 
jMsition;  this  is  written  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

J.  B.  MgClakb, 
United  States  Indian  AgemL 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agency,  Orejgon,  Atigusl  10,  1889. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  yourinstructioni*,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  an* 
noal  report  of  the  condition  of  affaira  at  this  agency. 

number  of  INDIANS. 

From  a  census  just  completed  I  find  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  to  number  769  sod 
Snakes  13.1,  making  a  total  of  904.  Of  this  number  419  are  males  and  485  females.  Of 
these  numbers  243  are  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  and  315  females  over  fourteen. 
School  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  232,  and  children  under  six  yeara 
114.  The  Klamaths  and  Modocs  are  ho  interblended  by  marriage  that  it  is  imfuraeti' 
cable  to  separate  them  on  the  census  roll. 
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THB  BESBBVATIOX. 

Klamath  reservation  is  sitoated  in  soathern  Oregon,  just  east  of  the  Cascade  range  of 
mountains.  The  lowest  valleys  are  over  4, 000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  reser- 
vation contains  over  1,000,000  acres.  The  re- establishment  of  the  ont-bonndary  lines- 
*  of  the  reservation  has  added  to  it  abont  80,000  acres.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  is  moun- 
tainous, covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar;  the  other  one-fourth  is  made  up  of 
sage-brush  plains,  valleys,  and  marshes. 

CLIMATE. 

On  account  of  the  great  altitude  of  the  reservation  and  its  nearness  to  the  snow- 
crowned  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,-  we  have  a  dry,  frosty  climate.  The  winters  are 
often  long  and  sometimes  severe,  the  snow  fulling  to  great  depth;  the  last  winter^. 
however,  was  unusually  mild.  The  summers  are  delightful,  the  air  pure  and  bracings 
the  days  warm  and  the  nights  cool.        * 

8T0CK-BAISING. 

Klamath  reservation  is  noted  for  the-  great  variety  of  its  rich,  luxuriant  grasses,    This- 
will  always  make  stock-raising  the  surest  and  most  remunerative  industry  the  Indians 
can  pursue.    Most  of  the  Indians  own  small  bands  of  cattle,  while  a  number  have^ 
large  and  growing  herds.     Each  year  marks  an  improvement  in  their  stock,  both  horses 
and  cattle.    The  Indians  own  2,620  head  of  cattle,  6,450  head  of  horses,  and  250  head 
of  swine. 

AGBICULT^BE. 

There  has  been  encouraging  advancement  each  year,  since  I  took  charge  of  thia 
agency,  in  agriculture.  Li^t  year  probably  1,200  acres  were  sown.  During  the  present 
year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  additional  farmer,  2,400  acres  were  seeded  to  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley,  and  planted  in  gardens. 

Had  the  season  been  favorable  the  Indians  would  have  had  grain  sufficient  for  their 
<^n  subsistence  and  a  large  surplus  for  sale.  The  unprecedented  heat  of  June  and  July 
and  the  want  of  rain  have  cut  short  the  crops.  The  yield  will  be  small,  probably  half 
enough  to  supply  them  with  bread. 

EDUCATION. 

We  have  two  boarding-schools  on  the  reservation,  at  which  215  Indian  cliildren  have 
received  instruction  during  the  year.  At  the  Klamath  school  the  average  attendance 
for  the  year  has  been  110  pupils;  and  at  the  Yaioax  school,  80  pupils,  making  the 
average  attendance  at  the  two  schools  190  Indian  children.  Ten  white  children  hav& 
also  received  instruction  in  these  schools.  Nine- tenths  of  all  the  children  of  school  ago 
have  been  in  attendance  at  our  boarding  schools  during  the  year.  This  is  probably  not 
surpassed  within  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  school  service. 

Hall  the  day  is  devoted  to  school-room  exercises,  and  the  other  half  to  industrial 
work.  In  the  main  the  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  efficient,  and  the  children 
obedient  and  studious,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  have 
made  commendable  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  schools  are  graded.  Id  the  Klamath  school  at  the  annual  examination,  51  were 
advanced  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  and  4  having  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study,  were  granted  a  certiticate  of  honorable,  dismissal  from  schpol.  In  the  Yainax 
school  38  were  advanced  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  and  6  having  completed  the 
course  of  study  were  granted  certificates  of  honorable  dismissal. 

In  the  industrial  departments  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  by  the  chil- 
dren, directed  and  aitsisted  by  school  and  agency  employes.  It  has  been  our  constant 
aim  not  only  to  give  to  these  children  a  fair  English  education,  but  to  instruct  them  in 
all  branches  of  industrial  work,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  with  the  resources  at  our 
command.  The  boys  ar^',  taught  the  art  of  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  caring  for 
stock,  and  most  of  them  are  given  some  knowledge  of  the  more  useful  trades,  Ruch  as 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  wheelwright  work,  painting,  shoemaking,  harness-making, 
etc  They  are  also  taught  how  to  saw  and  dress  lumber  and  make  plain  furniture. 
The  girls  are  taught  all  that  belongs  to  housekeeping;  also  the  art  of  cutting,  fitting,  and 
makine  all  articles  of  male  and  female  wear.  All  the  clothing  for  the  girls  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  boys'  clothing  are  made  in  the  seamstress'  departments. 

FABM  AND  OABDEN. 

Gonnected  with  each  school  we  have  a  farm  and  garden.  The  Klamath  school  planted 
this  year  35  acres  in  grain  and  8  in  garden.  The  Yainax  school  planted  40  acres  in  graii^ 
and  4  in  garden.  Most  of  the  grain  has  been  cut  for  hay.  The  gardens  will  yield  vege* 
tables  sufficient  to  supply  the  schools  till  the  return  of  another  spring. 
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DAIRY. 

Each  school  has  an  excellent  dairy  consisting  of  20  milch  cows  each,  affording  an 
ahnndant  supply  of  milk  and  batter  for  the  children.  During  the  year  1,8U0  poonds  of 
butter  have  been  made,  and  the  schools  supplied  with  8,00U  gallons  of  milk.  Each 
school  stands  in  need  of  a  dairy-house.    The  entire  cost  of  each  need  not  exceed  $500. 

School  and  agency  herd  numbers  275  head  of  cattle,  old  and  young.  From  this  herd 
40  head  of  cattle  have  been  butchered  during  the  year  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and 
agency,  maicing  a  total  of  1^,000  pounds  ol  beef  net.  We  also  have  20  head  of  swine, 
from  which  we  have  supplied  the  schools  with  1,500  pounds  of  fresh  pork. 

It  will  be  seen  from' the  foregoing  that  we  are  supplying  the  children  of  our  schools 
with  a  large  amount  of  excellent,  nutritious  food  from  the  garden,  dairy,  and  herd  with 
but  little  expense  to  the  Government. 

4 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

No  more  profitable  field  for  faithful  missionary  effort  could  be  found  among  all  the 
Indiansof  this  broad  land;  and  it  is  a  burning  shame  upon  the  brow  of  Christianity 
that  while  millions  of  money  can  be  given  to  send  the  gospel  to  China,  India,  and  Japan, 
not  one  dollar  has  been  contributed  within  the  last  four  years  to  Christianize  the  Klamath 
Indians — the  heathen  at  our  doors.  And  yet  these  people  have  not  been  left  altogether 
without  the  benefits  of  Christian  teaching.  Stated  religious  services  have  been  held  at 
two  points  on  the  reservation,  conducted  by  the  agent  and  two  Indian  local  preachers. 
These  services  have  been  largely  attended,  and  have  proved  a  source  of  great  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  Indians.  Two  large  Sunday-schools  have  been  maintained  by  the  help  of 
the  employ^,  and  attended  by  all  the  Indian  children  of  the  boarding  schools. 

INDUSTRIES. 

These  Indians  are  becoming  more  and  more  industrious  and  self-reliant.  The  assist-' 
ance  they  obtain  from  the  (Government  in  the  way  of  subsistence  19  small;  none  draw- 
ing rations  except  the  sick  and  helpless.  Their  principal  sources  of  subsistence  are  stock- 
raising,  farming,  and  freighting. 

The  natural  resources  ot  the  reservation  are  wonderful.  Fish  in  great  variety  and  of 
the  finest  quality  abound  in  all  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  reservation.  These  can  be 
caught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  form  a  never-failing  source  of  supply  to  the  In- 
dians. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  Klamath  Marsh  the  pond  lily  of « the  genns  Nuphar  grows 
in  great  abundance,  covering  thousands  of  acres,  the  seed  of  which  is  gathered  mainly 
by  the  women  and  children.  It  forms  an  excellent  and  nutritions  diet.  Probably  500 
bushels  of  this  seed  will  be  gathered  this  year.  The  Indians  call  the  seed  wo-kns.  This 
marsh  has  been  the  harvest  field  for  the  Klamath  Indians  for  centuries  past. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Klamaths  and  Modocs  are  making  rapid  advancement  towards  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. They  have  beaten  the  spear  and  battle-ax  into  the  plowshare  and  prnning-hook, 
and  are  learning  and  practicing  the  arts  of  peace.  They  have  given  up  their  idolatrous 
practices,  discarded  their  '*m^icine  men,''  and  accepted  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
08  their  guide  in  morals  and  religion. 

The  large  proportion  of  these  Indians  are  quiet,  peaceable,  temperate,  industrious  and 
law-  abiding.  Diseases  resulting  from  immoral  practices — once  so  prevalent— cu«  now  al- 
most wholly  unknown  among  them.  This  speaks  well  for  their  improvement  in  virtae 
and  good  morals. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  consist  of  one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant,  and  six  privates.  They  have 
been  true  to  the  Government  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  is  composed  of  three  of  the  m  )st  intelligent  Indians  on  the  reservation.  A 
lar^e  number  of  minor  offenses  have  come  before  the  court  during  the  pist  year.  The 
decisions  of  the  court  are  usually  correct  and  are  accepted  without  compUdnt.  They 
preside  with  dignity  and  enforce  order  and  decorum  in  the  court-room. 
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CRIMES. 

No  seriAQs  crimes  have  been  committed  daring  the  year.  The  prevailing  Indian  of- 
feoaes  are  wife-beating,  infidelities  between  man  and  wife,  and  licentioosneas  among  the 
young  people. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  iisaally  been  good,  and  yet  there  have  been  quite  a 
large  number  of  deaths,  mostly  resulting  from  pulmonary  troubles,  the  bane  of  the  In- 
dian race. 

LANDS  IN   SEVERALTY. 

One  year  ago  last  February,  by  orderpf  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  brought 
this  subject  before  these  Indians  assembled  in  council;  the  nature  of  the  severalty  act 
was  explained  and  the  advantages  of  individual  ownership  pointed  out  to  them,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  heads  of  families  representing  over  800  Indians  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  take  lands  in  severalty,  according;  to  the  (vovernment  law.  A  full  report  was 
in  due  time  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

For  some  reason  no  further  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  matter.  The  Indians  are 
ready  and  willing  to  receive  lands  in  allotment,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  grant  them  lands  in  severalty  at  an  early  day,  and  do  so 
recommend. 

DEPREDATIOK8. 

Large  herds  of  cattle  have  been  constantly  desjcedating  on  the  rightful  domain  of  the 
Indians.  This  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  kept  the  Indian 
Office  informed  as  to  these  depredations  and  have  followed  their  instructions;  and  yet 
I  have  found  it  impossible  with  eight  police  to  guard  250  niiles  of  an  out-boundary  line 
against  the  swarms  of  cattle  that  hover  on  all  sides  and  sweep  over  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  upon  its  rich  pasture  lands.  The  Indians  are  exasperated,  and  unless 
more  vigorous  measures  are  instituted  against  these  trespassers  serious  trouble  will  be 
the  result. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  deliver  up  my  charge  to  another.  It  will  be  with  a  full 
oonsciousneBS  that  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty,  using  all  the  resources  placed  at 
my  command,  coupled  with  all  the  energies  of  my  nature,  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  under  my  care.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  profound  gratitude  to  be  able  to  say 
that  these  Indians  have  made  marked  advancement  along  all  the  lines  that  lead  up  into 
a  broad  and  permanent  Christian  civilization.  So  that  to-day  four-fitths  of  the  Klamaths 
aad  Modocs  are  prepared  to  take  lands  in  severalty  and  to  assume  the  prerogatives  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Joseph  Emeby, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Ck>MMiBSioNEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SiLETZ  Indian  Agency,  Oregon,  August  20, 1889. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

CENSUS  A^D  8TATISTI08. 

The  ceDsus  and  statistics  have  been  been  carefully  gathered.  I  have  used  all  employes 
in  this  work,  collecting  from  each  such  items  as  was  connected  with  his  duties.  The 
population  is  as  follows: 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 201 

Females  over  eighteen  years  of  age 211 

Males  and  females  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 90 

Children  under  six  years  of  age 104 

Total 606 

9592  IND 18 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

When  I  aflsamed  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  1st  of  April,  1889,  the  school  had  been 
closed  for  eight  or  nine  months.  The  school  was  reopened,  and*  by  persistent  letter- 
writing  I  obtained  anthoritj^  to  employ  a  blacksmith  and  wheelwright.  Thereby  I  waa 
enabled  to  open  the  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops.  Authority  was  also  obtained  to  em- 
ploy apprentices  in  both  the  shope  and  sewing-room,  thereby  affording  better  facilities 
for  indnstrial  training  than  had  been  afforded  daring  my  acquaintance  with  the  agency; 
fair  progress  has  been  the  result  in  the  school-room  and  shops. 

MISSIONARY   WOBK. 

Darin;<  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  charge 'there  have  been  about  forty  members 
taken  into  the  Methodist  Church  and  about  the  same  number  have  been  baptized  into  the 
Catholic  Church.   I  have  given  all  possible  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  church  work, 
and  have  endeavored  to  secure  to  the  Indians  thp  privilege  of  religious  liberty. 

SAW-MILL  AND  LUMBER. 

After  m:ikin^  a  number  of  earnest  appeals  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  authority  was  granted  to  repair  the  saw-mill  and  planing  machine-  and  to  em- 
ploy a  sawyer.  Immediately  after  July  1, 1  commenced  the  work  of  reparring  the  mill, 
and  am  now  ready  to  saw  lumber  for  the  tirst  time  in  four  years.  We  feel  greatly  en- 
couraged that  one  o  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Indians  can  be  supplied  soon,  and  that 
they  can  in  a  short  time  have  all  the  lumber  they  need  for  improvement. 

GRIST-MILL. 

The  grist-mill  should  be  removed  and  repaired;  it  has  been  lying  idle  for  years.  The 
bolting-cloth  lias  beeti  entirely  destroyed  by  rats.  There  is  no  flouring-mili  nearer  the 
agency  than  60  mile^;  consequently  the  Indians  can  realize  nothing  from  wheat  if  they 
raise  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  the  Indians.  They  bny  all  the  tlourthey 
use  except  the  small  amount  furnished  by  the  Government  to  old  and  infirm.  The  result 
is  that  thousands  of  dollars  >eave  the  reservation  e;u'h  year  for  breadstuff  that  should  be 
produced  on  the  reservation,  and  would  be  produced  if  there  was  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  wheat  ground  into  floor. 

IMPROVEMENTS.  » 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry  building,  and  for  the  repair  of 
the  boarding  and  school  houses.  These  improvements  are  badly  neetled  andean  now  soon 
be  made,  since  we  have  opportunities  to  make  lumber;  but  there  are  other  improvements 
much  needed.  A  wind-mill,  tank,  and  tower  is  very  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  aUo  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
the  school  and  laundry. 

CIVILIZATION   AND    AGRICULTURE. 

The  Siletz  Indians  all  wear  citizens'  clothes.  Most  of  them  speakand  understand  En- 
glish enough  for  ordinary  intercourse.  Almost  half  of  them  read  and  write,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  younger  ones  are  fairly  well  e4ucate\l.  They  all  live  in  houses;  their  houses 
are  all  frame  and  box,  no  log.  A  fair  proportion  are  painted,  and  some  ot  them  well  fin- 
ished and  reasimably  furnished.  As  a  rule  the  more  advanoetl  clxss  take  considerable 
pride  in  their  homes.  The  teepee,  the  blanket,  and  the  moccasin  are  things  ot  the  past  on 
this  reservation. 

The  agricultural  lands  are  rich,  very  productive  of  all  the  crops  grown  in  this  latitude. 
Apples  and  pears  an.l  almost  every  variety  of  small  fruit  grow  abundantly  here.  The 
Indians  are  engaged  in  the  raisint;  of  oat'«.  timothy.  p>tat.H''S,  «Mrden  Teget.ibles,  and 
almost  every  variety  of  fruit.  Wheat  is  not  ^rown  extensively,  for  reasons  :tbove  stated. 
They  arv  ciadnally  selling  off  their  ponies  and  buyin:;  work-hor<«s.  I  am  clad  to  note 
that  some  of  them  are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  raismg  cattle,  and  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  stoi^k-raisiui;  than  heretofore. 

They  arefairtv s>l>»r.  aa.lin  I  i-^tr.oas  tjaJet  a-i.l'*  wily  cj  itroUet.  ao  I  are  ^ooi  labor- 
ers for  w.i.;es.  They  are  m*ich  s^  i^^it  utter  'n-  whit »  pMpleontbet>nt'»!deof  the  reser- 
ratioa^n  th.*  h)p-helis  ani  e!se<ivh.'re.     Waile  th.^re  \  toid  Adranca  in 

eivilixation  I  feel  fully  warrjintei  in  siyin^  thit  oar  pro^*  "^^  and  bene- 
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ficii^l.  For  farther  inronnation  oooceroing  cropj  raised,  lands  cultivated,  stock  ow^ned 
by  Indiaas,  and  baildiags  erected  by  Indians,  I  refer  you  to  the  statistics  accompanying 
this  report. 

ALLOTMSNTS. 

In  the  year  1887  the  work  of  allotting  was  commenced. on  this  reservation  by  Special 
Agent  M.  0.  Connelly.  Seventy-one  complete  allotments  were  made;  the  work  was 
th^n  abandoned.  In  my  monthly  report  for  April  last  I  alluded  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  Indians  to  receive  the  allotment  authorized  by  law.  On  May  21  the  honorable 
Commissioner  writes  and  directs  me  to  submit  a  report  showing  the  surveys  required  to 
be  made  in  order  that  the  work  of  allotment  could  be  Complet^l  on  the  reMervation.  On 
the  3d  of  June,  1SS9,  I  made  my  report  to  the  Commiasioner,  showing,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible from  the  records  at  this  office,  the  condition  of  the  surveys  of  the  reservation, 
since  which  time  nothing  has  been  heard  at  this  office  in  relation  thereto.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  repeat  that  the  Indians  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them, 
and  I  believe  that  allotting  their  land  in  severalty  will  do  more  to  inspire  them  with  a 
pride  of  ownership  and  build  them  up  more  rapidly  than  any  one  thing  that  can  be 
done  for  them. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFBNSES. 

The  court  as  now  constituted  is  of  material  aid  to  the  agent  in  the  settlement  of  the 
many  little  difficulties  that  come  up  among  the  Indians,  and  its  decisions  have  in  the 
main  been  correct  and  satisfactory.     The  court  has  worked  well  as  one  of  the  means  of 
civilization  instituted  by  the  Government  on  this  reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Beal  Gaither, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Co3f  MissioNER  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Pendleton,  Oregon,  July  9,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  ycir  ending 
Jnne  30,  1889,  embracing  the  i)eriod  from  May  9,  1889,  when  I  assumed  charj^e,  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  conformity  with  instructions  in  your  letter  dated  May  31, 
1889,  marked  A. 

THE  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  was  established  in  1S59,  and  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as  eastern 
Oregon,  '*  the  great  inland  empire  of  the  Northwest. "  It  contains  about  270,000  acres, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  the  finest  of  agricultural  land,  while  the  balauce  is  grazing 
and  timber  land.  Th^  Blue  Mountains,  which  skirt  the  eastern  boundaries,  gradually 
slope  down  to  the  valley,  in  long  unbroken  ridges,  afibniing  easy  access  to  the  timber 
lands  situated  on  the  summit.  The  altitude  of  the  reservation  ranges  from  0,000  feet 
at  the  eastern  boundary  to  1,000  feet  at  the  western.  Numerous  streams,  rising  in  these 
mountains  and  flowing  through  the  valleys,  afford  an  abundance  of  water,  the  most  im 
portant  of  which  is  the  Umatilla  River,  a  beautiful  stream,  whii:h  flows  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection through  the  reservation.  The  bottom  lands  contiguous  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timt)er,  interspersed  with  numerous  glades  and  grassy  opening-^,  which  afford 
many  a  pleasant  and  happy  home  for  these  people.  The  agricultural  lands  are  Very  pro- 
ductive, and  yield  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  without  any  irrigation  what- 
ever; and  if  these  Indians  had  received  their  land  in  severalty  years  ago,  and  been  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources,  so  that  necessity  would  have  driven  them  to  the  utilization  of 
the  fertility  of  this  soil,  they  would  now  be  enjoying  a  competency  that  would  have 
placed  them  in  circumstances  of  perfect  independence  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  want 
and  distress,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  helpless  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of 
**  Uncle  Sam."  Abundance  of  fish  are  found  in  the  streams,  which  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  the  Indians  secure  in  great  numbers.  The  mountains  fnrnish  plenty  of  game, 
such  as  bear,  cougar,  deer,  elk,  lynx,  etc.  After  a  residence  of  twenty-ei^^ht  yt^ars  in 
this  locality,  giving  me  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  Indians  aud  the  lands  they  occupy, 
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I  am  convinced  that  this  reservation  possesses  more  natural  advantages  than  any  other  iir 
the  United  States.  We  have  the  finest  of  af2:ricaltaral  land,  abundance  of  water,  the 
best  of  timbei,  fine  pasture  lands,  excellent  climate,  railroads  for  exporting  our  grain 
and  importing  our  supplies,  and  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  thrifty,  energetic 
white  population,  these  Indians,  thus  so  favorably  situated,  will  in  a  few  years  be  emi- 
nently fitted  to  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  their  white  brothers,  and  with  measured 
tread  march  on  in  the  great  hosts  of  advancing  civilization. 

THE  AGENCY. 

The  agency  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  reserve,  5  miles  from  Peudle- 
ton,  a  growing  town  of  about  4,000  population.  The  location  is  very  goo^,  but  a  better 
one  could  have  been  selected  from  the  numerous  groves  that  lie  but  a  short  distanoe- 
from  the  present  site,  so  that  refreshing  shade  would  by  supplied  during  the  hot  weather, 
together  with  plenty  of  cool  spring  water,  both  of  which  are  some  distance  from  the 
present  location.  The  agent's  house,  however,  is  pleasantly  located  in  a  grove  of  shade 
trees,  with  a  fine  spring  of  cool  water  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door. 

BUILDINGS. 

Whilst  Special  Agent  Welton  was  in  charge  of  this  agency  he  obtained  authority  for 
and  erected  a  new  warehouse,  30  by  75  feet,  one  end  of  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  an  ofiloe 
and  medical  dispensary.  This  new  building  is  a  great  convenience,  and  provides  a  place 
of  security  for  the  Government  supplies  here,  affording  ample  room  for  the  storage  and 
proper  classification  of  the  same.  The  agent's  residence  is  a  two-story  wooden  building 
containing  six  rooms.  It  is  in  fair  condition,  and  answers  very  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

The  saw-mill,  which  is  situated  in- the  mountains  about  18  miles  from  the  agency,  is 
in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
it  is  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  operate  successfully.  The  grist-mill  is  situated  on 
the  Umatilla  River,  7  miles  above  the  agency,  and  is  somewhat  out  of  repair  at  present, 
and  will  require  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  the  bnilding  of  a  new 
dam  and  the  repair  of  the  race,  before  it  will  be  in  suitable  condition  for  service. 

The  other  buildings  of  the  agency  consist  of  old  log  huts,  erected  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  are  now  rotten  and  utterly  worthless,  and  should  be  torn  down  and 
destroyed. 

CROPS. 

The  Indians  and  mixed-bloods  are  now  busily  engaged  in  harvesting  their  crops,  the 
amount  of  which  I  can  only  approximate,  vi2 : 

Wheat - bushels--  360,0(0 

Corn ...do 6,000 

Oats.-. - __ do 20,000 

Barley - do 26,000' 

Potatoes - do 12, 00O< 

Turnips - do 25,000 

Onions — do 12,  000 

Beans do 10,000 

Other  vegetables — do 26,000 

Melons - number..  10,000 

Hay,  cut — tons.  2, 000 

EDUCATION. 

We  haTe  one  boarding-school  on  the  reserve  with  an  average  atten< lance  during  th& 
fiscal  year  1689  of  50  pupils.  Nearly  all  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber are  much  farther  advanced  and  are  now  studying  some  of  the  higher  branches. 
These  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  remarkably  bright  and  learn  the  English  branches  very 
rapidly;  they  are  easily  controlled,  and  as  a  general  thing  are  quite  studious.  I  hope 
to  open  np  the  school  in  September  with  as  many  pupils  as  the  capacity  of  the  buildini^ 
will  permit,  and  I  intend  to  spare  no  pains  in  making  it  a  greater  success  this  year  than 
it  was  last. 

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  new  school  building,  and  I  would  respecttnlly  urge  the- 
couBtraction  of  one  as  soon  as  possible  as  the  structure  now  in  use  should  be  condemned^ 
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EMPLOYES. 
% 

The  employes  of  the  ageucy  consist  of  an  interpreter,  clerk,  physician,  carpenter, 
wagon-maker,  and  blacksmith,  all  of  whom  have  given  good  satisfaction  since  I  have 
l>een  in  charge.  These  employes  have  been  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  this  agency  during 
the  year,  and  the  same  po.'iitions  should  be  authorised  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  consists  of  7  members,  viz,  1  captain  and  6  privates.  They  are  effi- 
cient officers,  and  are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
reservation.  In  a  recent  communication  to  tiie  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
I  recommended  an  increase  of  3  in  the  police  iorce.  This,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  has  been 
granted,  so  that  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  we  will  have  a  force  sufficient  to  enforce  the 
rales  and  regulations  of  the  Department  with  facility  and  dispatch. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  presided  over  by  two  competent  Indian  judges.  The 
•decisions  of  the  court  are  usually  accepted  without  complaint.  They  preside  with  dig- 
nity, and  in  the  court-room  order  and  decorum  are  rigidly  enforced.  They  are  very 
prompt,  and  after  a  careful  and  impartial  trial  speedily  punish  all  offenders  found 
«uilty. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  excellent  since  Special  Agent  Welton 
flnpplied  it  with  wholesome  water. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  has  been  very  good  nntil  recently.  Fof  the  last 
month  my  four  children  have  been  suffering  with  typhoid  fever;  alfio  my  clerk  and  black- 
smith have  been  unable  to  attend  their  duties.  They  have  all  fully  recovered,  except  my 
children,  who  are  now  convalescent.  There  has  been  considerable  malarial  fever  among 
the  Indians  daring  the  last  six  weeks,  but  they  are  all  improving  at  present. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  for  the  fi^al  year  1889  shows  the  population  for  the  three  tribes  of  In- 
dians on  this  reservation  to  be  as  follows: 

Walla- Wallas... 399 

Cayuses 408 

Umatillas 176 

Total    - 983 

Males  over  eighteen  yearsof  age 267 

Females  over  fourteen  years  of  age 411 

Children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years 196 

Very  respectfully, 

Lee  Moorhouse, 
United  Statcft  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMSCESsiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  WARM  SPRINGS  AGENCY. 

Waem  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  August  24,  1889. 

Sir:  According  to  the  request  contained  in  your  circular  dated  July  1,  1889,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  my  first  annual  report  since  assuming  charj2;e  of  this 
agency.  On  the  I7th  July  I  relieved  Mr.  D.  W.  Butler,  my  predecessor,  and  having  been 
here  so  short  a  time,  I  am  unable  to  make  as  complete  a  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
here  as  I  would  like.     . 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  spent  in  repairing  the 
agent's  house.     It  was  built  in  1S61,  and  has  not  been  repaired  for  a  long  time.     I  find 
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the  nDderpinning  badly  decayed,  which  has  caused  the  house  to  settle  considerably.  In 
fact,  all  the  buildings  here  are  old  and  dilapidated;  many  of  them  leak  and  are  scarcely 
habitable  in  bad  weather. 

The  grist-mill  was  built  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  the 
Indians  often  being  obliged  to  go  to  Ptineville  or  Ty^h  Valley,  a  distance  of  40 'miles, 
to  get  their  grinding  done.  The  pr€^nt  season  having  been  a  very  unusually  dry  one, 
they  have  but  very  little  wheat  to  grind. 

I  find  that  they  have  never  given  much  attention  to  irrigation.  By  making  a  few 
ditches,  taking  out  the  water  from  Shitike  Creek  or  Warm  Springs  River,  their  cropa 
could  be  secured  however  dry  the  season  might  be.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  done 
next  year. 

There  is  also  a  great  scarcity  of  water  at  the  Sinemasho  school.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  water  has  been  hauled  there  by  teams  a  distance  of  3  miles,  and 
was  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  wells  should  be  dug  or  pipes 
laid  to  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  for  the  purposes  or  the  school  there. 

During  my  short  stay  here  I  have  seen  comparatively  few  of  the  Indians  belonging  to 
the  reservation,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  absent  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
being  largely  employed  in  that  section  as  hop  pickers.  Their  crops  having  proved  almost 
a  complete  failure  this  year,  they  have  been  compelled  to  resort  toother  ways  and  means 
for  gaining  a  subsistence  for  the  coming  winter,  and  have  gone  to  the  hop  yards  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  belbre. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  so  many  Indians  of  all  ages  the  school  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  write  with  anything  like  accuracy 
of  the  work  being  done  there.  The  school  buildings  need  many  repairs  and  the  school* 
rooms  should  be  enlarged  and  improved  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  The  employ^ 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  are  doing  good  wrk  in  their  respective  departments. 
I  shall  endeaver  to  make  fuller  and  more  complete  reports  hereafter,  when  I  have  had 
more  time  to  inform  myself  as  to  affairs  on  this  reservation. 

I  find  from  census  taken  by  Agent  D.  W.  Butler,  my  predecessor,  to  be  as  follows: 
Warm  Springs,  413;  Wascoes,  252;  Tennioes,  71;  .John  Days,  511;  Piutes,  67;  making 
a  total  of  H55.     Total  number  of  Indian  children  of  f-chool  age,  175. 

The  allotment  of  lands  was  commence^  last  winter  by  Special  Agent  K.  J.  Minthom, 
but  was  not  completed,  lands  being  allotted  to  the  Wascoes,  Tenninoes,  and  Piutes:  there 
being  no  lands  allotted  to  the  Warm  Springs  and  John  Days  on  account  of  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  reservation  being  under  disputes  but  now  as  the  line  is  definitely 
located  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  expect  that  the  work  will  be 
taken  up  and  finished  this  coming  winter.  There  are  about  111  familiesliving  on  lands 
allotted  to  them,  and  1U4  engageti  in  agriculture  or  other  civilized  pursuits. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.   C.  LUCKKY, 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  CoMMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Oubay  Agkncy, 
White  Eock«,  Utah,  September  1,  1889. 

Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  of  these  agencies,  with  accompanying 
statistics. 

UINTAH  AGENCY. 

The  Uintah  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Ouray  Agency  July  1,  1886,  the  head- 
quarters being  at  Uintah  Agency,  which  is  situated  on  the  Uintuh  River,  about  100  miles 
north  of  Price,  a  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  about  170  miles  east  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  reservation  contains  over  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  well 
watered  by  the  Uintah  and  Du  Chesne  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  contains  a  large 
acreage  of  fertile  lands,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians.  The  elevation 
of  this  agency  above  sea-level  is  0.130  feet 

Jndiftns  on  the  reservation. — This  reservation  is  occupied  by  two  tribes  of  the  Ute  Na- 
tion, known  as  the  Uintah  Utes  and  the  White  River  Utee.  It  was  originally  set  apart 
for  the  Uintah  Utes  and  was  occupied  by  them  many  years  ago.  The  White  Rivers 
were  brought  here  in  18H0  after  the  Meeker  massacre. 
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The  Indians  at  present  occupying  the  reservation  are  White  Rivers  421,  Uintahs  453; 
most  of  these  are  located  on  farms  within  a  radius  of  12  miles  of  the  agency.  Tabby, 
chief  of  the  Uintahs,  with  a  band  of  15  lodges,  is  located  on  the  Upper  Du  Chesne,  about 
65  miles  from  the  agency. 

I8su^9,  annuities, — Rations  are  issued  weekly,  consisting  of  flour,  beef,  sugar,  coffee^ 
salt,  and  baking-powder,  in  an  amount  equal  to  about  a  half  ration.  Agricultural  im- 
plements are  issued  to  an  amount  actually  required  for  use.  An  annual  distribution 
of  annuity  goods  is  made,  consisting  of  blankets,  shawls,  boots  and  shoes,  ready-made 
clothing,  etc.  An  annuity  payment  was  made  this  year,  of  which  the  Uintahs  received 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  $13.54.;  the  White  Rivers  received  $7.04.  The  cause 
of  the  smaller  sum  being  paid  the  White  Rivers  is  from  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  the 
Meeker  pension  is  made  from  the  annuity  of  this  tribe.  There  was  also  paid  a  gratuity 
fund  amounting  to  $1,235.65.  This  sum  was  divided  among  industrious  Indians  who 
sent  their  children  to  school. 

Agriculture. — Great  progress  has  been  made  in  farm  and  other  work  during  the  past 
year.  There  is  a  spirit  of  rivalry  existing  among  these  Indians  as  to  who  will  have  the 
largest  and  best  farms.  All  of  the  agricultural  implements  needed  have  been  promptly 
sent  me  by  the  Indian  Office  and  properly  distributed;  35,000  pounds  of  wire  fencing 
were  issued  the  past  year  and  25,000  additional  pounds  have  been  ordered  and  are  now 
CD  the  way  hero.     No  Indian  receives  fence  wire  until  his  fence  posts  are  planted. 

By  authority  of  the  Indian  Office  I  purchased^ from  the  Indians  for  agency  use  50,000 
pounds  of  oats  of  their  own  raising.  I  have  same  authority  to  purchase  from  them  for 
the  present  year  a  similar  amount  for  the  same  purpose.  This  has  been  very  encourag- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  has  greatly  stimulated  them  to  continued  labor. 

The  agency  farmers  have  been  constantly  with  them,  instructing  and  assisting  them  in 
their  work.  I  have  the  reservation  divided  into  two  farming  districts,  known  as  the 
aeency  and  Duchesne  districts.  I  have  farmers  stationed  in  each  district  and  in  charge 
thereof.     The  Duchesne  district  is  65  miles  from  the  agency. 

Last  fall  the  Indians  cut  and  hauled  to  the  agency  200  cords  of  fire  wood  for  the  use 
of  the  agency  and  school,  for  which  I  paid  them  $5  per  cord.  The  two  reapers  that 
were  added  to  our  farm  machinery  have  done  good  service  in  assisting  in  gathering  the 
crops. 

The  general  impression  has  been  that  these  hidians  were  a  lazy,  indolent  people,  only 
fitted  for  war  and  the  chase.  I  do  not  find  it  so;  to  the  contrary,  I  find  them  to  be  able 
and  willing  workers;  all  they  needed  was  the  opportunity  and  means  to  do  so;  they 
have  been  heretofore  sadly  neglected  in  these  things.  Now  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  afforded  them  by  the  Government  in  speedily 
granting  any  needed  requirement,  they  have  progr^ed  more  rapidly  in  the  last  two 
and  one-half  years  than  any  other  tribes  in  the  country. 

What  is  now  most  needed  are  water  ditches  to  bring  more  land  under  the  plow.  I 
have  received  instructions  from  your  office  to  forward  plans  for  such  ditches,  with  an 
estimated  cost  for  the  building  of  the  same,  which  I  will  do  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Freighting. — All  agency  freights  are  hauled  by  the  Indians  from  Price,  distant  loO 
miles.  They  receive  $2  per  hundred  pounds.  They  have  a  special  liking  for  this  kind 
of  work  and  make  good  freighters.  Vhey  have  proved  themselves  to  be  trustworthy  and 
reliable. 

Sato-mill, — The  agency  saw-mill  has  been  placed  in  complete  running  order,  and  is 
now  sawing  logs  for  the  Indians.  I  have  received  authority  to  purohase  from  them 
100,000  feet  of  fogs,  to  be  delivered  at  the  mill.  These  logs  are  now  being  cut  in  the 
mountains,  and  upon  their  delivery  I  will  be  able  to  place  the  agency  buildings  in  thor- 
ough repair  and  assist  the  Indians  in  building  houses.  No  wickiup  cloth  is  issued 
here.  It  is  my  purpose  to  compel  every  head  of  a  family  to  build  a  log  house.  I  have 
now  one  hundred  windows  and  fifty  doors  for  issue  to  builders. 

Otttlf. — The  agency  herd  of  cattle  that  was  distributed  over  one  year  ago  have  been 
well  taken  care  of.  as  well  as  the  increase.  The  distribution  of  these  cattle  has  done 
more  to  improve  these  Indians  in  inducing  them  to  farm  work  and  holding  them  on 
their  reservation  than  anything  that  has  been  previously  done.  They  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  their  little  herds  and  watch  them  with  jealous  care. 

I  have  been  very  much  annoyed  by  cattle  trespa'^ers,  who  have  been  grazing  their 
cattle  on  this  reservation  for  a  number  of  years  without  paying  any  consideration  for 
the  same.  On  taking  charge  of  these  reservations  nearly  three  years  ago  I  made  it  my 
duty  to  see  that  a  proper  grazing  tax  was  collected.  These  cattle  ranged  from  60  to  100 
miles  from  the  agency,  and  it  reiiuired  constant  vigilance  on  my  part.  I.  however,  suc- 
ceeded after  much  difficulty  in  collecting  nearly  $10,000  grazim;  tax,  $6,600  of  which 
was  distributed  per  capita  among  the  Indians.  Other  cattle  were  driven  from  the  res- 
ervation. These  cattle  men  feel  very  much  chagrinned  at  being  compelled  to  pay  a  graz- 
ing tax,  and  are  disposed  to  give  me  as  much  trouble  a.s  possible.     They  have  gone  so 
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far  as  to  report  me  to  the  Department  in  lying  statements,  bnt  the  Indian  Office,  having 
informed  itself  of  the  facts,  have  faliy  sustained  my  action  in  these  matters.     I  propose 
to  continae  to  do  my  whole  duty  to  the  IiidUos  iu  this  matter  so  loni;  as  I  continne  to 
act  as  their  Sb%eni.     I  do  not  propose  to  tolerate  trespassers. 

Min4ral8. — Previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency  Jannary  1,  1887,  asphalt, 
known  as  gilsonite,  was  discovered  on  this  reservation,  near  its  southeastern  border,  and 
was  being  worlced  by  the  discoverers,  and  the  substance  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  for 
their  benedt.  No  effort  had  beim  made  to  stop  them.  The  parties  in  interest  claimed 
that  the  lands  upon  which  the  mineral  was  found  were  otf  the  reservation.  I  inventi- 
gated  the  matter  and  found  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but,  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
lands  on  which  they  were  mining  were  a  part  of  the  reservation.  I  then  ordered  all 
work  on  such  lands  stopped  and  compelled  the  parties  to  leave  the  reservation. 

At  the  opening  of  Congress *a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  entitled  *'An  act  to  re- 
store to  the  public  domain  a  part  of  the  Uintah  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  act  was  approved  May  *i4,  IS-^H.  It 
provided  that  about  7.000  acres  of  the  land  of  this  reservation  upon  which  the  gilsonite 
was  found  be  set  a^rt  and  attacUed  to  the  public  domain;  said  lands  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  the  gilsonite  lands  at  %10  and  the  agricultural  lands  at  not  less 
than  $1.25  per  acre. 

This  act  further  provided  that  before  it  should  take  effect  it  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Indians  and  be  ratified  or  agreed  to  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  male  adults.  Two 
councils  of  the  Indians  were  held  at  the  agency  on  h^eptember  I  and  K  last,  when 
the  proposition  was  submitted  to  them,  and  by  them  agreed  to  unanimously.  I  reported 
the  results  of  these  councils  to  the  Indian  Office  September  24  last,  and  on  October  22 
following  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declared  said  lands  attached  to  the 
public  domain. 

During  the  month  of  April  last  considerable  excitement  was  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  veins  of  mineral  wax,  known  as  ''  elaterite."  The  lands  upon  wMch  this 
mineral  wax  was  found  was,  as  shown  by  the  map  of  this  reservation  published  in  1884 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be  south  of  the  southwestern  line  of  this  reserva- 
tion. A  great  number  of  persons  from  Ashlev,  Heber  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  entered  on  these  lands  and  staked  out  mining  claims  aggregating  about 
3,000  acres,  established  a  mining  district,  began  building  roads,  houses,  fences,  etc  I 
sent  Mr.  William  G.  Swanson,  agency  clerk,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  McConnell,  agency  tarmer,  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  of  these  wax  lands,  which  were  about  90  miles  distant  from  the 
agency.  They  reported  all  of  these  lands  as  lying  north  of  the  *'  summit "  or  crest  of  a 
range  of  mountains  called  the  **  Divide." 

A  reference  to  the  field  notes  of  that  (southwestern)  portion  of  the  reservation,  which 
field-notes  were  approved  by  the  Indian  Office  in  1S85,  being  one  year  after  the  map  of 
the  reservation  was  published,  showed  that  this  "Summit"  or  ''Divide"  or  crest  of 
mountains  was  the  reservation  line.  Having  satisfied  mvself  that  these  lines  were  on 
the  reservation,  I  sent  Mr.  J.  T.  McConnell  with  the  agency  police  force  to  these  wax 
lands  and  removed  therefrom  all  trespassers,  destroying  10  houses,  erected  and  in  course 
of  erection,  and  Mr.  McConnell  also  collected  $511  from  cattle  men  trespassing  in  that 
vicinity.     Since  that  time  I  have  kept  the  reservation  clear  of  all  intrnders. 

Police. — I  have  at  this  agency  a  police  force  consisting  of  a  captain  and  six  privates. 
This  small  force  of  men  have  done  remarkably  good  service  dnring  the  year,  in  main- 
taining good  order  on  the  reservation,  Iioking  after  intruders  and  trespassers,  scouting 
duty,  etc.  The  increase  of  the  captain's  pay  from  $10  to  $12  and  the  privates'  pay 
from  $8  to  $10  per  month,  shows  to  them  that  their  services  are  appreciated. 

The  Indians  have  been  very  peaceable  and  (^niet  during  the  year.  There  have  been 
but  few  causes  for  arrest,  and  they  were  of  an  insignificant  character. 

Srhoof. — The  school  has  a  capacity  for  2')  pupils,  but  the  average  attendance  has  been 
considerably  over  30.  The  building  is  a  miserable  dilapilated  structure,  scarcely  hab- 
itable in  cold  weather;  it  has  no  accommodations  whatever  for  pupils  or  employ^.  A 
new  building  is  badly  needed  of  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  old  structure.  Shonld 
such  a  building  be  erected  the  requisite  number  of  pupils  could  be  obtained. 

OURAY  AGENCY. 

Vncompaqhre.  ReAerrathn, — The  Ouray  Agencv  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Green  River,  near  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Du  Chesne  Rivers,  and  about  S-i  miles 
south  of  Uintah  Agency.  The  Uncompaghre  Reservation  adjoins  the  Uintah  Reserva- 
tion on  the  south,  and  contains  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  a  desert, 
excepting  small  patches  on  the  Green.  Du  Ciiesue.  and  White  Rivers,  which  can  be  irri- 
gated and  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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Indiana  on  reaet-vation. — This  reservation  is  occupied  by  the  Uncompaghre  band  of 
TJte  Indians,  with  a  few  White  River  and  Southern  Utes,  in  numbers  as  folloims: 

Uncompaghre  Utes _ 938 

White  River  Utes 33 

Houthern  Utes 59 

Total..-— - 1,030 

These  Indians  are  known  as  '*  blanket ''  Indians,  and  have  made  but  little  advance- 
ment In  the  past  they  mostly  followed  the  hunt  and  spent  their  time  in  gambling 
and  horse-racing.  They  have  done  little  or  no  work;  they  have  not  had  the  opportu> 
nities  offered  them.  Their  reservation  is  a  desert.  There  are  no  agricultural  lands, 
excepting  about  200  acres  on  the  border  of  the  Du  Chesne  River,  that  are  cultivated, 
oat  of  the  2,0  )(»,000  of  acres  contained  in  the  reservation.  This  200  acres  is  over- 
-crowded  with  small  farmers,  and  there  are  now  a  large  number  who  are  willing  and 
«nxioos  to  farm  if  they  had  the  agricultural  lands  upon  which  to  locate.  Some  are 
now  locating  on  the  Uintfth  Reservation,  where  they  can  take  out  ditches  and  go  to 
work.  Discoveries  during  the  past  year  show  that  this  reservation  contains  immense 
deposits  of  a 

Mineral  similar  to  that  discovered  on  the  Uintah  Reservation  —  asphalt,  or**gilson- 
ite,"  as  it  is  called.  During  the  past  year  a  number  of  trespassers  crossed  the  eastern 
line  of  this  reservation  and  located  mining  claims  of  this  mineral,  and  in  February  last 
I  sent  the  police  force,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  T.  McConnell,  Uintah  agency  farmer,  and 
Mr.  John  McAndrews,  agency  herder,  to  that  portion  of  the  reservation  and  drove  oat 
the  intruders,  destroying  their  stakes,  houses,  fences,  etc. 

This  reservation,  altnongh  a  barren  waste,  is  rich  in  minerals;  and  in&smnch  as  the 
Indians-are  prohibited  to  mine  on  their  reservations,  1  most  cheerfully  recommend  the 
sale  of  this  reservation,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  be  used  to  settle  these  Indians 
permanently  upon  the  lands  of  the  Uintah  Reservation,  in  the  building  of  houses,  water 
ditches,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  would  provide  them  with  .comfortable  homes 
and  with  the  means  of  home  support  within  their  reach,  the  great  object  being  to  keep 
them  on  their  reservation,  giving  them  no  necessity  of  going  into  the  adjoining  States 
and  Territories  following  the  chase.  Little  or  no  progress  can  be  made  with  these  people 
until  this  has  been  accomplished. 

Inaues,  annuities. — Rations  are  issued  weekly  at  this  agency,  consisting  of  beef,  flour, 
sagar,  coffee,  and  baking-powder.  An  annuity  was  made  during  the  year,  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  Uncompaghre  tribe  receiving  $14  each. 

The  33  White  Rivers  received  $7.04  each. 

The  59  Southern  Utes  holding  ticketer  at  Southern  Ute  Agency  were  compelled  to  go 
there  to  draw  their  money.  As  these  Southern  Utes  have  made  their  home  on  this  res- 
ervation, and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  being  compelled  to  travel  so  long  a  dis- 
tance as  the  Soathern  Ute  Agen'cy  to  draw  their  annuity,  I  have  asked  for  and  received 
authonty  to  transfer  these  Indians  to  the  Ouray  pay-roll,  and  to  cancel  their  money 
tickets  issued  at  their  former  reservation. 

An  annual  distribution  is  made  of  blankets,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  A  gra- 
tuity payment  amounting  tx)  $1,23.').  65  was  made  to  those  Indians  who  were  prominent 
for  industry  and  good  conduct  during  the  year. 

Agency  buildings. — The  buildings  at  this  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  agent^s  house, 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  are  fast  going  to  decay.  They  are  scarcely  habit- 
able. They  consist  of  the  old  C4^>t ton- wood  stockade  quartern,  built  by  the  troops  in  1880, 
and  was  then  known  as  Fort  Thornbursr.  These  buildings  can  not  be  repaired.  Iz 
would  be  folly  to  rebuild  at  the  present  site.  Should  the  Indians  be  located  on  the 
Uintah  Agency,  a  sub-agency  could  then  be  established  and  new  buildings  erected. 

Police. — These  Indians  have  always  opposed  the  creation  of  a  police  force.  Daring 
the  year,  however,  I  appointed  a  force  consisting  of  a  captain  and  six  privates.  I  se- 
lected for  such  the  best  men  in  the  tribe.  The  result  is  that  I  have  a  good,  reliable,  and 
brave  set  of  men.  who  execute  my  orders  with  promptness  and  fidelity,  and  who  take  a 
pride  in  their  new  calling. 

Srhoo'. — There  is  no  school  at  this  agency,  nor  has  there  ever  been  one.  It  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  wei*e  opposed  to  such,  and,  in  fact,  opposed  to  white  men's 
ways — that  they  were  a  warlike,  desperate  people.  I  do  not  find  it  so.  I  find  them 
patient  and  obedient.  I  have  never  issued  an  order  that  was  disol)eyed,  or  given  an  ad- 
vice that  was  disregarded  by  them.  Even  during  the  troubles  of  1887,  when  they  were 
fired  on  and  attacked  by  the  militia  and  people  of  Colorado  upon  the  pretense  of  having 
violated  some  game  law.  and  when  the  country  was  alarmed  at  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  threatened  Ute  war,  these  Indians,  at  my  command,  put  up  their  guns  and  retired 
to  their  wickeups,  and  have  remained  on  their  reservation  since  that  time. 
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A  school  shoald  be  built  at  this  agency  at  once,  with  boarding  facilities.  They  shonld 
be  no  longer  neglected.  The  Indians  will  send  their  children  to  school  if  a  school  be 
provided  lor  them  at  their  agency.  Their  children  can  not  be  accommodated  at  the 
Uintah  school,  as  that  school  is  now  overcrowded.  They  are  not  prepared  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Grand  Junction  school  at  Colorado,  for  the  reason  that,  during  the 
troubles  of  1887,  I  was  officially  notified  by  Congressman  Symes,  of  Colorado,  and  Gen- 
eral Reardon  that  any  Ute  Indian  crossing  the  Colorado  line  would  be  shot  on  sight. 
They  requested  me  to  so  notify  the  Indians,  which  I  did.  For  this  reason  the  Indiana 
are  not  willing  to  send  their  children  off  the  reservation  and  into  Colorado  to  the  school 
at  Grand  Junction.  A  school  at  this  agency  could  be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Graves,  the  superintendent  of  the  Uintah  school.  He  could  manage  both  of  th  -m.  The 
distance  between  them  is  but  'So  miles,  and  frequent  visits  could  be  made. 

When  this  Ouray  school  is  built  and  in  running  order  the  prejudices  against  sending 
children  to  Grand  Junction  will  be  overcome,  and  this  school,  with  the  Uintah  school, 
would  act  as  feeders  to  the  Colorado  schools. 

Freighting. — Heretofore  al|  stgency  freights  were  delivered  to  the  agency  from  the 
railroad  at  Price  Station  by  the  contractors.  This  year  all  such  freights  were  hauled  by 
these  Indians  for  the  first  time.  In  September  last  the  first  train  of  eighteen  four-horse 
wagons  started  out  for  that  purpose.  Since  then  they  have  been  very  eager  and  anxioas 
and  will  hereafter  do  all  the  freighting  required  here.  They  have  broken  their  horsee 
for  this  work  and  are  now  well  equipped  for  further  service. 

OaWe. — ^The  few  cattle  issued  the  Indians  from  the  Government  herd  were  well  taken 
care  of.     An  additional  number  have  been  issued  during  the  paut  year. 

Cattle  trespassers  have  given  much  trouble  during  the  year.  I  have  served  notice  upon 
them  to  remove  their  cattle  within  a  limited  time.  If  the  notice  is  not  complied  with  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  I  shall  move  on  them. 

Ute  claims. — There  is  a  growing  restlessness  over  the  claims  of  these  Indians  for  lo» 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  which  were  taken  from  them  by  the  people  of  Colorado  in 
August,  1887.  These  claims  amounted  to  over  $30,000.  They  were  sent  by  me  to  the 
Indian  Office  at  the  time,  and  were  submitted  to  Congress.  The  Indians  have  been 
very  patiently  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress.  Nothing  has  been  done.  At  every  visit 
to  the  agency  they  call  my  attention  to  this  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  A.  Byrnes, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair.s. 
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REPORT  OF  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

CoLviLLK  Indian  Agency,  Wash., 

August  15,  18a'\ 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  circular  dated  .July  I,  1889,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit my  first  annual  report  of  the  Colvi  lie  Agency,  comprising  the  Spokane,  Ccenrd' Aldne, 
and  Colville  Reservations.  Having  taken  charge  only  on  July  12,  1889,  and  only  a  few 
days  since  ascertained  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  the  report  in  lieo  of 
my  predecessor.  Mr.  Kickard  D.  Gwydir,  it  hiks  not  been  possible  for  me  to  collect  the 
information  necessary,  as  I  have  been  unable  during  the  short  time  since  taking  charge 
of  affairs  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  different  tribes  under  my  charge.  Hoping  that  the 
honorable  Commiasianer  will  panlon  ray  inability  to  make  as  complete  report  as  I  would 
like,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  calculations  based  upon  facts  and  observations. 

The  tribes  under  ray  supervision  occupyin  the  reservations  are:  the  Colvilles,  Upper 
and  Lower  Spokans,  Lakes,  Okonagans,  San  Pnells,  Joseph's  baud  of  Nez  Perces,  Moeea' 
band  of  Columbias,  Calispels,  and  Cd'ur  d'AKnes. 

CONDITION. 

The  crops  are  not  so  good  on  the  Cmtr  d'Alt^nr  reservation  this  year,  owing  to  the  very 
dry  season,  but  will  average  with  their  white  neighbors  in  that  vicinity.  The  Indians  on 
the  reservation  number  501  men,  women,  and  children,  and  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  They  have  a  great  many  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  have  purchased  two 
fine  stallions  this  season,  determining  to  improve  their  bree<l  of  horses.  This  tribe  is 
far  ahead  of  any  other  belonging  under  this  agency  in  civilissed  pursuits,  nearly  all  hav- 
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ing  good  and  well-tilled  fields  and  comfortable  houses  and  barns,  and  do  not  reeeiT& 
anything  from  the  Government  save  in  snpport  of  their  schools  and  the  instructions  they 
receive  from  their  farmer.  Chief  Saltese  manages  his  people  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner and  tbey  are  as  a  general  rule  obedient  to  his  orders. 

The  Upper  Spokanes,  known  as  "Louis's  band,"  are  not  much  on  the  work,  but  prefer 
loafing  around  the  city  of  Spokane  Falls,  where  tbey  can  get  whisky  and  their  women  lead 
lives  of  shame.  Something  should  be  done  with  these  Indians.  My  idea  would  be  for 
the  Government  to  place  them  on  a  r&servatiou  and  not  allow  them  permission  to  leave 
there,  and  by  that  means  they  might  be  weaned  from  their  bad  habits  and  try  to  do- 
something  which  would  be  more  creditable  to  them. 

The  CcUiftpel  Indians  are  gradually  being  crowded  out  of  the  Calispel  Valley  by  the 
whites,  and  some  action  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  near  future  or 
they  will  cause  trouble,  as  they  have  ttire:itened  the  whites,  and  troops  from  Fort 
Spokane  and  also  from  Fort  Sherman  are  stationed  in  the  valley  at  present.     These 
Indians  should  have  their  lands  entered  for  them  or  be  removed  to  some  reservation. 

The  Lakes,  Okonagaas,  and  ColvUlts  are  getting  along  very  well  farming,  some  of  them 
haviuK  good  farms. 

Chief  Whistleposum's  (Lot)  band  of  Lower  Spokanes  is  located  on  the  reservation  where 
the  agency  buildings  are  situated.  They  are  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  owing  ta 
the  limited  amount  of  farming  land.  They  number  about  335  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  have  about  3,000  acres  under  fence  and  about  from  1,500  to  2,000  acre» 
under  cultivation.  Not  having  as  yet  been  allowed  a  farmer  for  this  fiscal  year,  which  is 
greatly  needed  and  desired  by  these  Indians,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  amount  of 
acreage  in  cultivation.  Whistleposum  makes  a  good  chief  and  his  people  are  obedient 
to  his  orders. 

A  school  should  be  established  for  this  tribe  at  once.  The  chief  says  he  has  been  ask- 
ing for  a  school  for  ^everal  years  and  thinks  his  people  should  have  one.  He  says  the^ 
Government  built  Chief  Moses  and  Tonasket  school-houses,  and  have  never  had  a  school 
.  there,  but  if  the  Government  will  build  a  school-house  for  his  children  he  will  see  that 
tbey  attend.  It  appears  that  Whistleposum,  a  few  years  ago,  sent  twenty-five  children 
from  his  reserve  to  an  Indian  school  in  Oregon,  and  out  of  this  number  only  five  ever 
returned,  the  others  having  died  there,  and  he  says  his  *'tum  tum  "  has  been  sick 
(meaning  his  heart)  ever  since.  That  is  one  rea«on  why  he  is  so  anxious  to  have  a 
school  on  his  rei^rve.  A  boarding  school,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
these  Indians,  and  should  be  located  at  or  near  the  agency,  where  the  agent  could  look 
after  its  intere^it8  at  all  times;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  (Whistleposum)  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  educate  the  children  of  his  tribe.  This  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
Department  at  different  times  by  my  predecessor  as  well  as  myself  since  in  charge,  and 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  taken  under  consideration  at  as  early  a  date 
as  practicable. 

The  Okontigttn  Indians,  under  Chief  Tonasket,  are  situated  between  Osooyes  Lake  and 
the  Columbia  River.  They  number  about  215  men,  women,  and  children,  and  cultivate 
small  farms.  They  being  situated  so  far  from  the  railroad,  with  no  market  for  their 
products,  have  not  greatly  advanced  as  farmers,  depending  mostly  on  their  herds  of 
stock  (horses  and  cattle)  for  a  living.  The  Government  has  within  the  last  year  built  a 
mill  and  school-house  for  their  uses,  which  have  added  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  in  that  locality.  They  are  mostly  Catholics,  and  I  have  been  informed  have  a 
small  chapel  built  near  the  Okonagan  River. 

Moses* H  bantl  of  Columl)ifm  occupy  the  country,  together  with  Joseph^ a  band  of  Nfz  Percea, 
on  the  Nespilem  River.     These  people  are  all  industrious  and  intelligent.     Moses  and 
Joseph  hold  the  reins  of  government  over  the  respective  tribes  and  make  good  chiefs. 
.  They  have  large  bands  of  good  horses  and  cattle,  for  which  they  have  unsurpassed  graz- 
ing grounds. 

The  Sko-las-kin^a  hand  of  S(tn  PueJls  occupy  the  country  around  Whitestone,  about  12 
miles  from  the  agency,  and  are  not  a  very  aggressive  people.  They  raise  stock  for  a 
living,  have  no  settled  religion,  but  look  ou  their  chief  (Sko-las-kin)  as  a  prophet.  He 
has  a  court  of  his  own,  jail  and  policeman,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  other  chiefs,  who 
are  all  willing  to  have  but  one  jail  at  the  agency.  In  this  connection  I  wOtild  respect- 
fully refer  to  my  letter  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  dated  July  29,  1889. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  four  schools  at  this  agency;  two  at  Colville  Mission  and  two  at  Cwur 
d'Al^ne  (I>e  Smet  Mission)  under  contract  between  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Afiairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions.  These  schools  have  been  con- 
ducted in  an  able  and  efficient  manner. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  still,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  under  the- 
supervision  ot  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
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WHISKY. 

m 

The  whisky  traffi ;  coatinaes  and  will  antil  ths  laws  in  regard  to  selling  whisky  to 
Indians  are  more  rigidly  enforced  and  respected.  The  mean  white  man  is  always  ready 
to  sell  and  the  bad  Indian  always  ready  to  bay.  Only  a  few  cases  of  intoxication  have 
occnrred  near  the  agency,  although  in  parts  more  remote  they  have  been  enabled  to  ob* 
tain  the  article  in  quantities  to  suit  themselves. 

CRIMES. 

On  the  14th  ^  day  of  July,  1SS9,  an  Indian  named  Kum-num-so-wich-it-tsa  killed 
another  Indian  named  Ohin-na-ma-tessa.  The  murderer  belonged  to  Sko-lais-kin's  band 
of  San  Puells,  and  the  murdered  Indian  was  Chief  Moses's  nephew  and  belonged  to  his 
band.  The  other  tribes  ire  watching  this  case  very  closely  and  fear  nothing  will  be 
done  with  the  murderer;  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  nnpunished,  as  was  Pnck-mauk- 
kin,  who  murdered  an  Indian  named  Loo-cas  between  three  and  four  years  ago,  and  who 
is  still  running  at  large  on  the  Okonagan  Reservatiofi.  The  Indians  have  threatened  to 
Iiang  Sko-las- kin's  Indian,  but  I  have  told  them  to  wait  and  see  what  Washington  will 
do;  that  I  am  positive  that  Sko-las-kin's  Indian  will  be  punished  and  also  Pnck-mank- 
kin,  bat  that  I  have  to  wait  until  Washington  tells  me  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  The 
United  States  commissioner  at  Spokane  Falls  refused  to  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
these  murderers,  and  said  the  cases  properly  belonged  to  the  Territory.  The  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  this  district  said  he  did  not  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  cases, 
and  as  long  as  it  was  one  Indian  who  had  murdered  another  Indian  that  it  was  of  little 
•consequence,  and  did  not  Wish  to  put  the  tax-payers  to  any  extra  expense  on  this  account. 
But  I  feel  very  different  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  as  I  have  been  placed  here  to  look 
■After  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  to  do  my  duty  towards  them,  I  feel  that  I  am 
receiving  but  little  encouragement. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  have  never  been  painted,  they  having  been  exposed  to 
i,he  weather  for  the  past  three  years,  poorly  underpinned,  and  should  have  stone  sap- 
ports  instead  of  small  pine  blocks.  They  are  showing  signs  of  sagging.  It  would- oer- 
-tainly  be  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  have  these  buildings  painted  and 
properly  underpinned,  which  could  be  done  with  comparatively  small  cost.  This  coald 
•be  made  a  very  beautiful  place  by  finishing  the  baildings  as  they  should  be,  and  by 
planting  a  few  shade  trees. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  eflScient  and  faithful  and  try  to  do  their  duty  at  all  times;  the  force 
•consists  at  present  of  1  captain,  1  sergeant,  and  7  privates. 

INDIAN  JUDGES. 

I  woald  recommend  that  the  Indian  judges  of  courts  be  paid  a  small  sam  monthly  for 
'their  services.     I  am  confident  it  will  stimulate  and  cause  a  deeper  degree  of  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  courts. 

SANITARY. 

Regarding  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  several  tribes  nnder  my  charge,  there  has  been 
much  improvement  during  the  past  year.  While  the  prevailing  diseases  are  oonsamp-  ' 
tion  and  scrofula,  there  beiug  very  little  difference  as  regards  the  number  of  cases  of 
'each,  think  from  statistics  at  this  agency  both  are  on  the  decrease.  Diseases  of  the 
lungs  are  alwavs  numerous  from  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Indians,  they  living  in  the 
**  tepee  ^*  or  tent,  sleeping  on  the  ground  with  only  a  blanket  or  skin  under  them,  which 
m  rainy  weather  becomes  wet,  oftentimes  soaked  through.  Quite  a  number  of  houses 
have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  and  many  of  the  Indians  wear  shoes  or  boots 
instead  of  moccasins. 

The  sweat- house  is  in  a  measure  being  done  away  with,  the  physician  having  more  calls 
among  the  Indians,  showing  they  are  gradually  overcoming  th(|t  prejudice  against  the 
•white  men's  medicine  and  *' medicine  men,-*  for  which  they  have  had  such  reputation 
in  former  years  lu  my  opinion  it  is  only  a  (juestiou  of  time  when  the  traditional  *'  medi- 
cine dance,  ^'  with  all  its  su^ierstitions,  will  be  entirely  discarded,  the  physician  gradually 
gaining  their  confidence. 

The  pist  year  has  seen  no  epidemic  amonic  n.s  and  the  deaths  very  few,  not  more  than 
.a  dozen  having  died  during  the  whole  year,  most  of  which  are  children,  and  so  far  from 
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the  doctor  as  to  be  unable  to  reach  him  in  time.     A  small  building  could  be  erected  at' 
very  low  cost,  which  would  answer  for  a  hospital.     I  would  respectfully  suggest  some- 
such  building  be  placed  at  the  agency  for  the  successful  treatment  of  diseases  by  the 
physician. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  present  force  of  white  employ^  consist  of  physicians  at  Nespilem.  Okonagan,. 
and  Cueur  d'Al^ne;  farmers  at  Nespilem,  Okonagan,  and  Coeur  d'Alene;  sawyer  and 
miller  at  Nespilem,  and  miller  for  Colvilles,  whom  I  have  always  found  good  and  com- 
petent  for  their  places,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 
Aathority  has  been  asked  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  the  appointment  of  a  farmer 
for  the  agency,  which  is  needed  and  desired,  and  hope  that  the  authority  be  granted. 
A  good  interpreter  is  also  needed,  but  the  appropriation  made  for  such  services  for  this- 
fiscal  year  is  too  meager  to  allow  the  employment  of  a  good  and  competent  man  for  the- 
poeltion. 

,  CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to  the  matters  and 
things  mentioned  in  the  report.  With  thanks  for  the  kindness,  assistance,  and  courtesy 
extended  by  the  honorable  Commissioner, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hal  J.  Cole, 
United  i^taten  Indian  Agent, 
The  C05IMISSI0NEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


,  •   REPORT  OF  NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  August  12,  1889. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  custom  and  the  rules  of  the  Department  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report  from  this  agency.  I,  inclose  the  census 
and  required  statistics. ' 

As  has  been  stated  in  my  former  reports  these  are  not  a  farming  people,  but  make 
their  living  almost  entirely  from  the  water.  Fur  seal,  whale,  halibut,  salmon,  and 
cod  they  catch  in  large  quantities.  The  seal-skins  they  sell  at  Victoria  or  some  of  the 
up-Sound  ports.  The  fish  they  dry  enough  for  their  food  during  the  year,  and  sell  large 
quantities  to  the  towns  on  the  Sound.  These  Indians  own  four  schooners,  with  which - 
tidey  do  their  fishing  and  sealing.  Two  of  these  schooners  are  now  in  the  extreme  north 
on  a  sealing  expedition. 

I  have  two  tribes  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency:  The  Makahs  are  located  at  the- 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  around  Cape  Flattery;  the  Quillehutes  are  35 
miles  south  of  the  cape  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  latter  tribe  I  have  been  using  my 
best  endeavors  for  the  four  years  I  have  been  here  to  have  a  reservation  laid  out  for 
them,  and  in  February  last  an  executive  order  was  issued  withdrawing  from  sale  and 
settlement  and  set  apart  for  the  permanent  use  and  occupation  of  this  tribe,  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  ^^Frovidedy  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  affect  any  existing  valid  rights 
of  any  party.''  This  last  proviso  has  had  the  effect  of  leaving  the  Indians  just  as  they 
were  before;  for  their  village,  which  has  been  occupied  by  them  from  time  immemorial, 
has  been  pre-empted  by  a  settler,  and  no  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  have  him 
evicted.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

At  a  census  taken  as  of  June  30,  1889,  the  population  of  the  Makahs  is  found  to  be- 
484;  of  these  232  are  males  and  252  females,  of  whom  76  are  children  of  school  age  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen.  The  Quillehutes  number  252,  of  whom  125  are  males  and  127 
are  females,-  with  57  children  of  school  age. 

The  schools  at  this  agency  have  done  good  service  during  the  past  year,  and  the  at- 
tendance has  been  good.  It  does  not  require  a  residence  of  fovLT  years  at  this  agency  to* 
be  convinced  that  the  amount  of  good  that  could  be  accomplished  for  these  children  is 
very  seriously  affected  by  having  the  schools  so  near  the  homes  of  the  Indians.  Far 
superior  results  would  be  accomplished  were  the  schools  at  a  long  distance  from  the  tribes, 
when  this  constant  intermingling  of  the  children  with  the  old  Indians  would  not  take 
place.  Indeed,  after  four  years'  experience  with  a  boarding-school  right  among  the  old 
Indians,  I  am  almcAsl  compelled  to  believe  that  education  increases  the  power  of  evil  in 
children, with  no  moral  training  at  home.  This  these  children  have  not,  in  fact,  quite 
^he  contrary.    1 1  is  not  their  &ult.     Let  these  children  be  educated  for  four  or  five  years  - 
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away  from  the  debasing  influence  of  the  old  Indian,  what  a  vastly  higher  view  they 
would  have  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  of  truth  and  i'alsehood,  of  virtue  and 
immorality.  To  do  tins  would  please  neither  the  old  nor  the  yoang  Indian,  but  what  of 
that  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  temporal  and  spiritual  blessing  to  the  young  Indian,  and  event- 
ually to  the  entire  tribe  ? 

Hoping  that  my  successor  here  may  meet  with  more  encouraging  results,  and  be  of 
more  benefit  to  these  people,  with  thanks  to  the  Department  for  its  courteous  treatment, 
and  with  no  regrets  at  leaving, 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Powell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent* 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Apfaibs. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PUYALLUP  AGENCY. 

PuYALLUP  Indian  Agency,  Wash., 

Augwl  26,  1889. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  nineteenth  annual  report,  giving  a  brief  review  of 
the  matters  connected  with  this  agency. 

The  Indians  on  the  Nisqually,  Chehalis,  Pnyallup.  S'Kokomish,  and  Squakson  Res- 
ervations, having  received  patents  for  their  allotments,  are  citizens,  having  been  made 
so  by  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill.  They  vote,  pay  taxes  on  their  personal 
property,  are  self  supporting,  and  civilized.  Their  land  is  inalienable  until  this  Terri- 
tory becomes  a  State,  when  the  legislature,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  can  remove 
the  restrictions,  and  it  becomes  a  title  in  fee  simple.  They  are  generally  industrious, 
quiet,  peaceable,  and  law-abiding,  and  make  but  little  trouble. 

Although  they  are  citizens,  the  Government  still  continues  to  provide  an  agent  for 
them,  and  to  exercise  a  certain  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  to  assist  them  to  some 
extent.  Their  children  are  still  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  it  pays 
the  expenses  of  small  courts  composed  of  their  own  members  to  regulate  their  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

The  Indiaus  livin«^  on  tho  Quinaielt  Reservation  are  not  citi^^ens,  their  land  never 
having  been  allotted.  This  reservation  has  never  been  subdivided,  and  the  expense  of 
surveying  it  into  allotments  would  be  very  great  compared  with  the  proportion  that  is 
available  for  agricultural  purposes.  If  the  land  along  the  river  bottom  could  be  surveyed 
a  part  of  it  might  be  occupied,  but  most  of  the  uplands  are  nearly  worthless,  and  the 
undergrowth  is  so  thick  and  the  land  so  mountainous  that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  to 
survey  that  part  of  it. 

Besides  the  Indians  living  on  the  reservation  there  are  nearly  half  as  many  more  that 
are  not  living  on  any  reservation,  but  are  still  connected  with  this  agency.  These  are 
scattered  among  the  white  settlements,  some  of  them  having  homesteads,  some  having 
acquired  laud  by  purchase,  some  living  near  saw-mills  where  they  work,  and  others 
roaming  about  iishing  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

According  to  the  present  laws  the  agent  has  no  means  of  enforcing  any  authority  over 
any  Indians  off  from  a  reservation,  and  ns  a  large  proportion  of  those  in  this  agency  are 
citizens,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  authority  of  the  agent  is  quite  limited. 

The  citizen  Indians  make  most  of  their  living  either  on  their  farms  or  in  other  civil- 
ized pursuits.  The  Quiaaielt  Indians  get  most  of  their  living  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
Thev  net  their  mouey  by  picking  hops,  and  fishing  for  the  canneries,  which  is  very 
profitable. 

Aside  from  the  tendency  of  the  Indians  to  drink,  all  under  my  charge  are  generally 
quiet  and  orderly.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  very  fond  of  liquor  and 
drink  whenever  they  Lave  an  opportunity.  Situated  as  I  am,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
mui'h  to  prevent  this.  By  the  aid  of  the  police  force  and  the  C()urts  of  Indian  offenses, 
it  is  meitsurahly  restrained  on  the  reservations,  although  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent 
our  authority  extends  over  American  citizens  even  if  on  a  reservation,  but  it  is  very 
much  kept  m  check  there;  off  Irom  the  reservations,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing  ertectively  to  check  it. 

The  lands  of  the  Puvallup  reservation  are  immensely  valuable.  This  Territory  will 
soon  be  a  State.  'Public  opinion  will  press  through  the  legislature,  at  the  earliest  pos 
sible  moment,  a  bill  removing  the  restrictions  to  the  sa)e  of  their  lands.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  part  of  these  lands  should  be  sold.  But  I  do  think  it  very  desirable  that  a  part 
of  the  reservation,  containing  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  should  still  be  protected  for  a 
term  of  years.  Avaricious  and  unprincipled  men  would  very  soon  crowd  them  all  out 
if  they  had  the  opportunity. 
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I  think,  however,  that  the  laws  should  be  so  changed  that  the  Indians  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  even  what  is  protected  to  each  other,  as  the  titles  by  descent  are  not  sat- 
Jafactory  and  are  getting  very  much  mixed.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  too,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  rent  to  white  men  a  part  of  this  land  under  suitable  restric- 
tions. There  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  the  Indians  on  the  other  reservations  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  their  lands,  and  I  should  not  recommend  it,  but  I  do  think  that  even  on 
thoee  reservations  they  should  be  allowed  to  sell  to  each  other  so  as  to  avoid  this  mixt- 
ure of  title,  resulting  from  the  descent  by  inheritance. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  schools  belonging  to  this  agency.  The  largest  is  on  the  Puyallnp  Res- 
•ervation  and  averages  about  80  scholars.  There  have  been  three  different  head  teachers 
daring  the  year  in  charge,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  has  suffered  in  consequence. 
There  has  been  a  large  and  commodious  boarding-honse  and  school-rooms  combined 
erected  at  that  place  during  the  year,  which  is  now  ready  for  occupancy  as  soon  as  the 
old  buildings  can  be  moved  away.  This  will  afford  accommodations  for  half  as  many 
more  scholars,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  good  school  here  soon. 

The  Chehalis  and  S'Kokomish  schools  are  both  on  the  reservation  of  the  same  name, 
and  both  together  have  nearly  as  many  scholars  as  the  Puyallnp  school  has.  Their  suc- 
cess has  been  fair. 

The  Qninaielt  and  Jamestown  schools  are  both  together  the  size  of  one  of  the  latter 
schools,  so  that  all  together  there  have  been  about  200  scholars  in  attendance. 

They  have  hardly  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years,  but  have  done  good 
work.  Two  causes  operate  against  us:  First,  the  Indians  are  slowly  diminishing,  and 
second,  the  authority  of  the  agent  and  his  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  curtailed.  The  schools  are  all  supported  by  the  Government,  aod  are  all 
industrial  boarding-schools,  except  the  Jamestown  school,  which,  although  a  day  school, 
still  has  rations  issued  to  the  scholars. 

The  usual  formula  followed  is  for  the  scholars  to  rise  soon  after  5,  do  their  morning 
chores  and  prepare  for  breakfast  by  a  little  after  6.  The  morning  work  is  then  all  done 
up  so  that  they  can  go  into  school  by  8  o'clock,  when  study  hours  are  till  12.  The 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits,  the  scholars  being  detailed  to  work  under 
the  different  employe's,  as  convenience  and  necessity  dictate.  After  supper  there  is 
a  free  and  easy  study  hour  for  the  children,  in  which  there  are  no  recitations,  but  sing- 
ing and  other  exercises  are  interspersed  as  is  convenient. 

The  most  serious  matter  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  Indians  and  their  chil- 
dren, is  their  want  of  health.  All  are  more  or  less  diseased,  and  their  systems  are  so 
weakened  that  they  easily  succumb  to  the  attacks  of  any  acute  diseases  that  happen  to 
prevail  among  them. 

Two  missionaries  have  labored  among  them  during  the  year  with  fair  success. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  owing  to  the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Indians  in  this  country 
to  the  hop-fields  in  September,  the  annual  vacation  is  during  that  month  with  us  instead 
of  in  July  and  August,  as  with  others.  Besides,  the  crops  have  to  be  gathered  dnd  the 
weeding  done  by  the  scholars,  and  if  there  were  no  schools  during  those  months,  that 
work  would  be  seriously  impeded.  There  is  also  a  short  vacation  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Our  Indians  seeiii  to  ns  very  much  like  white  people.  They  have  not  the  sterling 
qualities,  however,  which  will  keep  them  up,  but  easily  slide  back  to  their  former  con- 
dition. Like  all  lower  races,  they  like  their  pleasure,  and  willingly  barter  substantial 
benefits  for  fleeting  pleasure. 

Hoping  thai  the  blessings  of  heaven  may  continue  to  shine  upon  us  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  we  continue  on  our  work  with  faith  and  patience. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Edwix  Eells, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TuLALip  Agency,  Wash., 

At'guftt  15,  1889. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabiuit  this,  my  third  annaal  report,  for  the  year  endinp 
June  30,  1889.    The  following  is  the  census  taken  Jane  30,  1889: 


Name  of  tribe. 


Tulalip.    Lummi. 


Families j. 

Males  over  eighteen  years | 

Males  under  eighteen  years '....[ 

Females  over  fourteen  years I 

Females  under  fourteen  years > 

Total  of  all  ages 

Males  and  females  between  six  and  nix- 
teen  years 


140 
146 

66 
169 

63 
444 

83 


mi. 

Swino- 
mish. 

Madison. 

82 

65 

42 

82 

77 

47 

69 

42 

22 

96 

76 

60 

63 

34 

18 

310 

229 

147 

59 

40 

32 

Muckle- 
shoot. 


Total. 


•^  « 


28 

857 

28 

380 

23 

222 

27 

428 

25 

2t» 

103 

1,233 

utI 


241 


The  census  just  taken  and  forw^arded  to  the  Department  is,  I  think,  accarate  and  com- 
plete. It  is  not  a  very  great  task  to  ^et  the  census  of  this  agency  at  any  time,  as  I  have 
always  found  the  Indians  perfectly  willing  to  assist  the  agent  and  employees  in  the  work, 
and  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  it  when  asked.  No  funds  are  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  purpose,  and  none  are  required.  I  paid  one  Indian  $7.50  from  fines  of 
the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  and  this  amount  is  the  total  cost  of  revising  and  complet- 
ing the  census  for  1H89.  ,1 

The  farming  lands  of  these  Indians  are  confined  principally  to  the  Swinomish,  Lum- 
mi, and  Muckleshoot  Keservations,  but  there  is  some  good  agricultural  land  on  the 
Tulalip  Reserve,  which  is  gradually  being  cleared  and  worked.  The  Tulalip  and  Madi- 
son  Indians  can  not  be  classed  as  farmers,  bat  make  as  much  money  perhaps  as  their 
neighbors  cutting  cord-wood,  working  in  logging  camps  and  saw-mills  adjoining  their 
reservations. 

The  Tulalip  Indians  have  sold  less  wood  the  past  year,  compared  with  previous  years, 
on  account  of  having  only  two  regular  steamers  touching  at  the  reservation  for  the  last 
eight  months.  Instead  of  three  and  four  regular  steamers,  which  formerly  took  from  5 
to  10  cords  on  every  trip,  they  have  only  two,  that  are  satisfied  with  4  cords.  I  estimate 
the  amount  of  wood  sold  for  the  year  at  2,000  cords,  for  which  they  received  $2.50  per 
cord.  This  falling  off  has  caused  the  Indians  some  little  inconvenience,  and  money  is 
not  so  plentiful  as  usual.  If  their  potato  crop  proves  a  success,  together  with  their  an- 
nual revenue  from  the  hop  fields,  I  feel  sure  they  will  be  able  to  pull  through  the  com- 
ing winter  quite  comfortably.  There  has  been  some  activity  shown  by  the  Tulalip  In- 
dians the  past  year  in  building,  and  there  is  a  very  few  of  them  who  cai^  not  boast  of  a 
good,  comfortable  dwelling-house.  They  have  not  cleared  as  much  new  land  as  usual 
the  past  year,  but  they  have  made  up  for  this  by  making  other  needed  and  greater  im- 
provements. 

The  Swinomish  Indians  thrashed  20,000  bushels  of  grain  last  season.  I  think  the 
prospects  are  good  for  a  still  better  crop  this  year.  I  underestimated  their  crops  last 
season,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  how  a  field  of  grain  will  turn  out  before 
it  is  harvested,  and  some  of  our  ranchmen  say  the  prospects  are  not  encouraging 
this  year,  and  the  grain  crop  may  fall  short.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  abtoat 
finished  a  large  warehouse  which  they  will  use  for  storing  grain.  The  grain  is  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  on  the  premises  and  under  the  direction  of  W.  T.  Salmons,  former 
in  charge,  and  the  Indians  have  always  obtained  the  very  highest  market  prices. 

The  Lummi  and  Muckleshoot  Indians  are  farmers  and  have  done  fairly  well  the  past 
year.  They  are  self-supporting,  but  they  are  not  so  industrious,  nor  do  they  equal  the 
Tulalip  or  Swinomish  Indians  in  many  respects.  Considered  as  tribes  they  are  not  im- 
proving,  and  I  doubt  if  they  are  holding  their  own.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of 
crops  for  the  year: 

Oats bushels..  29,150 

Wheat do...         90 

Onions «.do.-.     1,000 

Potatoes -. do...  11,226 

Turnips _ do...     2,075 

Wool i-r pounds.-       600 

Hops _. - tons..  3 

Hay do...       769 
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Of  the  30,000  ponnds  flour  furnished  the  agency  the  past  year  about  two-thirds  of  that 
amount  remains  on  hand  unissued.  No  -flour  being  issued  only  to  the  old  and  infirm, 
and  to  those  unable  to  work,  accounts  for  so  large  an  amount  being  left  over.  The  young 
people  were  given  fanning  implements  instead  of  flour,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  I  shall 
reoommend  the  Department  to  disoootinue  the  issue  of  flour  altogether  in  the  future, 
except  to  those  actually  in  need  and  requiring  assistance  in  the  way  of  rations,  and  to 
expend  the  amount  thus  saved  in  the  purchase  of  harness,  farming  implements, 

BCC08,    eXCa 

Indian  courts  have  been  established  with  fair  success  on  all  the  reservations  belonging 
to  the  agency,  but  my  main  reliance  has  been  upon  the  court  located  at  agency  head- 
quarters, which  is  composed  of  the  best  material  we  have.  This  court  tries  all  cases  of 
importance,  and  generally  disposes  of  the  most  of  them  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 
It  has  greatly  assisted  me  in  maintaining  order  on  the  reservation,  and  the  farmers  in 
charge  of  the  Swinomish  and  Lummi  Reservations  say  the  court  system  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  plan  of  governing  by  chiels  and  head  men. 

Our  Indians,  when  away  from  the  bad  influences  of  white  men,  are  .easily  controlled, 
and  there  would  be  but  little-  use  for  either  courts  or  police  if  whisky  could  be  kept 
away  from  them,  but,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  whisky  and  saloons,  it  is  almost  im- 
poasible  to  keep  them  from  drinking.  We  have  prosecuted  as  many  as  filteen  persons 
in  the  United  States  courts  at  Seattle  at  a  single  term  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians,  and 
yet  the  work  goes  on.  The  proceeds  derived  from  fines  imposed  are  used  to  repair  dykes, 
roads,  and  bridges,  under  the  direction  of  the  agent  and  farmers  in  charge  of  the  different 
reservations  where  repairs  are  needed.  All  officers  of  the  court  give  their  services  free 
of  charge,  except  the  clerk,  who  receives  $2  per  month,  or  $1  for  each  sitting.  All  cases 
are  disposed  of  at  these  regular  appointed  court  days  in  each  month,  except  those  sent 
to  the  Territorial  courts  for  trial. 

There  has  been  considerable  sickness  among  our  Indians  the  past  year,  and  quite  a 
number  of  them  while  off  their  reservations  last  spring  died  during  the  small-pox  epi- 
demic Our  school  escaped  the  epidemic,  but  suffered  a  great  deal  &om  other  sickness; 
bot  by  careful  nursing,  the  children  have,  with  few  exceptions,  recovered  and  are  now 
enjoying  their  usual  health. 

The  Pnget  Sound  Indians  are  not  a  very  strong  people  at  best,  and  it  takes  very  little 
Btcknees  of  any  kind  to  tell  seriously  upon  their  feeble  constitutions.  A  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  number  born  ever  reach  maturity,  and  I  could  me  ition  any  number  of 
ftunilies  who  have  buried  from  three  to  eight  children  and  not  a  single  child  left.  The 
Terr  oldest  seem  the  strongest,  and  while  the  younger  generation  are  more  intelligent 
and  industrious  they  are  physically  weaker. 

The  agency  buildings  are  all  old,  having  been  built  many  years  ago,  but  they  have 
been  thoroughly  repaired  in  the  last  two  years  and  are  quite  comfortable  and  convenient. 
The  agency  has  all  the  Government  buildings  necessary,  and  with  proper  care  they  will 
last  for  many  years. 

The  industrial  boarding-school,  carried  on  by  contract  with  the  Catholic  Indian  bu- 
reau at  Washington  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  furnishes  ample  accommodations  for  all  the  children  belonging 
to  the  agency.  Four  capable  and  experienced  teachers,  including  a  superintendent, 
assisted  by  eight  sisters  of  charity,  instruct  the  children,  who  receive  every  attention 
necessary  to  make  them  useful  and  intelligent  citizens.  The  sleeping  apartments  are 
well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  clean  beds  and  bedding,  and  the  children  are  fur- 
nished with  an  abundance  of  good,  wholesome  food.  The  school  buildings  are  all  in 
good  condition,  except  the  dining-room  for  boys,  which  will  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  repaired  during  the  summer  vacation  and  leadj  for  use  when  school  opens  again  in 
the  fall. 

Allotments  have  been  made  to  nearly  all  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  agency,  and 
they  are  generally  cultivating  and  improving  their  severalties. 

Hany  of  them  depend  solely  upon  their  farms  for  support,  and  take  as  much  pride  in 
their  stock  and  crops  as  white  farmers.  We  have  Indians  that  will  never  work,  but  this 
is  not  surprising,  as  yon  can  find  just  such  individuals  in  most  any  community. 

I  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  with  Agent  Eells  in  the  management  of  our  Indians, 
and  I  am  sure  his  long  experience  has  greatly  aided  me  in  the  management  of  afibirs 
generally. 

Thanking  the  department  for  courtesies  reoeived, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Talbott, 
United  Staiea  Indian  AgenL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

9692  IND 19 
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Rbport  op  Missionaby  on  the  Yakama  Reservation. 

Fort  Simcob,  Wash.,  August  15,  1889. 

This  year  we  have  bad  two  white  mi»ionaries,  the  writer  and  hia  wife.  We  have  been  aanlsted 
by  Thomas  Pearne  and  George  Waters,  Indian  ministers.  Abe  Lincoln  has  don9«ffioientserTioe 
as  interpreter. 

There  are  on  the  reservation  three  good  church  buildings.  The  one  at  Stwireville  is  36  by  72;  It 
is  handsomely  finished,  and  it  has  an  excellent  bell.  Divine  service  has  l^een  held  in  these  churohes, 
and  also  in  the  school  buildinir  at  Port  Simcoe,  regularly  during  the  year. 

The  Indians  are  interested  in  church  work;  attentive  congregations  fill  the  church  each  Sabbath; 
in  fact,  the  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Indians  is  better  to-day  than  ever  be> 
fore.  We  constantly  aim  to  teach  them  chastity,  temperance,  and  honor,  and  thus  to  lift  them  into 
true  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  teach  them  how  to  make  pleasant  homes.  Mrs.  £.  A.  Gascoigne,  in  vis- 
iting among  the  Indians,  has  taught  the  Indian  women  to  prepare  wholesome  food,  cutand  fit  gar- 
ments, and  to  do  all  kinds  of  housework.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  firood  homes.  In  them  yoa 
may  see  the  Bible,  hymn-book,  newspaper,  organ,  sewing-machine,  clock,  and  other  marks  of 
oivilization.    In  this  advance  in  civilization  the  Bible  and  the  plow  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Indian  has  his  gods  which  he  dreads.  They  are  to  him  terrible  gods.  They  stand  in  the 
way  of  all  solid  improvement;  but  give  him  a  new  God,  a  new  hope,  a  new  heaven,  and  then  the 
way  to  a  true  civilization  is  clear. 

We  have  160  Indians  who  are  memberk  of  the  church.  The  Indian  ministers  have  been  paid  by 
the  Indians.  The  white  missionaries  have  been  supported  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

We  thank  Thomas  Priestley,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Simcoe,  for  liis  assistance  in  oar 
church  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  Gasooionb, 

Mistionary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  YAKAMA  AGENCY. 

Yakama  Aoenct, 
Fort  Simcoe,  Wash.,  August  16,  1889. 

Sib:  Id  oomplianoe  with  instractions  embraced  in  circular  letter,  dated  '' Office  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jnly  1,  1889,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency: 

THE  BBSEBVATIOK*. 

This  reservation  contains  about  36  townships,  or  829,240  acres,  and  is  situate  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  foot-hills  thereof  forming  part.  The  Atah- 
nam  Creek  and  Yakama  River  form  the  northern  and  a  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary; 
the  southeastern,  south,  and  western  boundaries  are  indicated  by  tieaty  of  Mardi  8, 
1859,  the  lines  of  which  are  not  all  plainly  marked,  and  pass  through  a  rough,  mount- 
ainous country.  There  are  about  240,000  acres  of  arable  lands  on  the  reserve,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  which  can  be  irrigated  when  the  streams  are  as  low  as  they  have  been 
this  season.  All  of  this  land,  when  irrigated,  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  almost  every  variety  of  root  crops.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and 
bladLberries  can  be  and  are  raised  in  abundance  by  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious Indians.  The  mountainous  lands  are  mostly  covered  with  a  good  quali^  of 
pine  and  fir  timber,  and  all  is  fairly  good  grazing  land. 

POPULATION. 

By  treaty  ratified  March  8,  1859,  this  reservation  was  set  apart  and  oeded  for  the  nae 
of  the  following-named  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians:  Yakama,  Palouse,  Pisquose,  Wenat- 
shapam,  Klickitat,  Klinqnit,  Eow-was-say-ee,  Li-ay- was,  Skin-pah,  Wish-ham,  Sbyiks, 
Oche-chotes,  Kah-milt-pah,  and  Se-ap-oat,  to  be  known  as  the  Yakama  Nation.  The 
number  estimated  as  'belonging  to  the  reserve  is  3,675.  Of  these,  my  oensos,  taken  this 
year,  shows  the  number  living  here  during  the  year  to  be  but  1,675.  The  most  numer- 
ous tribes  or  bands  now  here  are  the  Yakamas,  Elickitats,  and  Wasoos,  and  iJl  are  so 
intermixed  by  marriage  that  it  is  impossible  to  designate  the  number  of  each  band. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  of  90  in  population  since  Juno  30,  1888. 


OCCUPATION  OP  INDIANS.   %""'      "        "     ■■CS     ^1 

These  Indians  are  about  all  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  general  farmliig  parsniti. 
All  except  a  few  old  and  indigent  (about  62)  are  now  self-supporting.  Of  the  1,717 
head  of  cattle  iasued  to  them  last  year,  the  number  killed  and  sold  by  them  did  not  ex- 
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•ceed  25  head,  and  these  were  dry  oows  which  I  gave  thefu  permitB  to  sell  or  slaughter 
for  beef.  The  increase  from  stock  then  issued  has  been  about  800  head,  and  all  are  be- 
ing Mrlj  well  cared  for. 

giTheise  Indians  take  naturally  to  stock-raising.  It  is  the  most  profitable  farming  pur- 
suit in  this  locality,  hence  Indians  will  in  future,  doubtless,  raise  less  wheat  than  here- 
"tofore.  Cutting  hay  is  much  less  labor  than  cultivating  whealrfields,  and  revenue 
greater.  Indian  wheat  ordinarily  sells  in  North  Yakima  at  from  50  to  60  cents  per 
bushel.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  Indians  are  not  all  provided  with  labor-sav- 
ing fi»rming  implements,  and  are  compelled  to  haul  their  produce  a  distance  of  from  25 
to  35  miles  to  market  over  a  rough  road,  it  is  evident  that  the  profit  is  by  no  means  sat- 
isfactory as  compared  with  raising  hay  to  be  fed  to  their  stock  at  home. 

During  the  months  of  Angust  and  September  each  year  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
larige  numbers  of  the  Indians  of  the  reserve  to  go  with  their  families  to  the  numerous 
hop-yards  near  the  reservation  and  engage  in  hop-picking.  Last  year  several  train- 
loaids  went  to  yards  on  Puget  Sound.  The  demand  for  Indian  hop-pickers  was  unnsu- 
ally  great,  crops  large,  number  of  pickers  less  than  in  former  years  on  account  of  re- 
fusal of  '^British  Columbia''  authorities  to  permit  **King  George''  Indians  to  leave 
their  reservations  for  such  purposes,  this  by  reason  of  small-pox  scare.  At  present  large 
numbers  of  our  Indians  are  being  engaged  by  hop-growers  to  go  to  their  yards  this  month. 
Oood  pickers  make  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day.  This  is  quite  an  inducement  for  them 
to  leave  the  reserve,  pariicularly  this  season,  for  many  of  them  have  lost  most  of  their 
<sop6  by  reason  of  the '  excessively  hot  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  and  lack  of  water  supply  for  irrigating  their  fields.  They  are,  in  con- 
sequence, short  of  food  supply  for  the  coming  winter,  and  anxious  to  engage  in  some 
labor  by  which  they  can  earn  funds  for  its  purchase. 

Indians  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reserve  derive  considerable  revenue  from  sale 
of  hay,  for  which  they  find  a  market  at  North  Yakima  and  Toppenish  Station,  the  lat- 
ter on  the  reservation  and  but  a  few  miles  from  the  most  important  hay -fields.  This 
reason  they  will  not  mdrket  the  usual  quantity,  more  being  required  for  their  increased 
herds,  and  their  crops  being  in  part  a  failure. 

Each  year  several  bands  of  Indians  of  the  reserve,  and  also  non-reservation  Indians,. 
go  to  the  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
obtain  a  food  supply  of  fish  to  last  them  all  winter.  In  this  pursuit  they  complain  of 
ihaving  their  rights  abridged  "by  white  men.  as  was  indicated  in  my  report  of  1888. 

f  CIVILIZATION. 


'^Advance  in  civilization  of  these  people  is  plainly  indicated  by  increased  desire  to  live 
in  good  houses  and  the  discarding  of  the  blanket  as  an  article  of  wearing  apparel.  All 
are  superstitious,  but  the  number  who  believe  in  the  power  of  Indian  doctors  to  kill  or 
<cuTe  by  enchantment  doe?  not  increase,  particularly  so  since  two  who  killed  Indian 
doctors  were  punished  by  the  Territorial  courts  for  the  oflfense,  which,  heretofore  they 
•considered  no  crime. 

MI8SI0NABT  WORK. 

This  important  service  is  conducted  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Methodist  Missionary  Society.  For  account  of  work  done,  see  report  of  missionary,  fur- 
flushed  herewith,  marked  A. 

CBIMS. 

Criminal  offenses  on  the  reservation  during  the  past  year  have  been  much  less  in  num- 
ber and  of  less  serious  character  than  in  ordinary  white  communities  of  equal  popula- 
tion. A  large  proportion  of  the  offenses  are  infidelity  to  the  marriage  relation,  disputes 
between  members  of  the  same  &mily  as  to  ownership  of  horses,  etc,  with  occasional 
complaints  of  horse-stealing  or  unlawful  possession  of  horses.  The  more  important  cases 
are  heard  by  the  agent,  or  referred  to  the 

OOUST  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  is  valuable  in  relieving  the  agent  fh>m  hearing  trial  cases.  The  decisions 
of  this  court  are  but  rarely  appealed  from  and  generally  give  satisfaction,  which  facts 
are  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  findings  are  in  accordance  with  equity  and  justice. 
They  are  «  soma  what  dignified  body,  and  refuse  to  let  '*  Indian  attorneys ''  practice  in 
their  court  on  unimportant  cases,  and  are  not  slow  to  reprimand  or  punish  for  cantempt 
of  court,"  or  when  occasion  requires. 
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LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

The  fact  that,  although  tio  allotments  have  been  made,  there  are  25,000  acres  or  morfr 
under  fence,  and  the  same  yearly  increasing,  is  some  indication  of  a  growing  tendency 
to  accept  in  severalty,  bat  otherwise  there  is  no  expression  as  to  the  general  feeling  on 
the  subject.  The  lew  holding  and  improving  separately  occupy  from  100  to  1,000  acres- 
each.  Occasionally  question  is  raised  as  to  the  right  of  one  man  to  fence  and  hold  or  oo- 
cnpy  as  much  land  as  he  may  wish,  which  has  heretofore  been  the  rule.  This  will,  ere 
long,  cause  complications  and  dissensions,  which  will  only  be  permanently  settled  when 
each  takes  his  land  in  severalty. 

SAW-MILL. 

Last  fall  we  started  our  saw-mill;  cut  the  lumber  for  and  erected  a  neat,  compact  saw- 
mill building,  and  suspended  work  there  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather.  In  early  spring  we  again  commenced,  and  during  the  seE^son  havo 
sawed  1,053, 000  feet  of  lumber  and  55,000  shingles  for  the  Indians,  and  run  flooring  re- 
quired by  them  through  our  planing  machine.  This  in  addition  to  lumber  used  for 
erection  of  the  saw-mill,  building,  and  repair  of  bridges  and  agency  buildings.  The 
mill  has  been  run  for  four- fifths  of  the  year  entirely  hy  Indians.  No  stoppage  on  account 
of  breakage  or  accident  occurred  during  this  period.  Operations  at  the  mill  ceased  June 
30,  1889,  when  all  the  logs  on  hand  hi^  been  made  into  lumber. 

GBIST-HILL. 

This  mill  has  not  failed  to  do  all  the  work  required.  All  the  flour  and  feed  required 
by  the  Indians  is  ground  for  them  without  charge,  and  flour  required  for  the  indnstrial» 
boarding  school  is  also  manufactured.  This  structure  is  old  and  fiut  going  to  decay,  caa 
last  but  a  few  more  years  at  best,  and  requires  constant  attention  and  repair. 

WAGON  AND  BLACKSMITH  SHOPS. 

These  shops  I  regard  as  the  most  important  on  the  agency*  Two  men  and  from  two 
to  four  apprentices  are  constantly  employed  therein.  Cost  of  material  is  but  little,  as- 
most  of  the  work  done  is  repairing. 

HABNBSS  AND  SHOB  SHOP 

is  conducted  by  an  Indian  of  experience  in  both  branches,  who  learned  his  trade  at  this 
agency.  Apprentices  are  employed  a  portion  of  the  year.  Repairing  of  shoes  for  school 
children  is  done  in  this  department  and  occupies  the  attention  of  the  employ^  sdmost 
one-fourth  of  the  year. 

SANITABY. 

General  health  of  the  Indians  is  fkir.  Scrofhla  and  consumption  are  prevailing  all* 
ments.  For  further  particulars  see  report  of  agency  physician,  forwarded  herewith, 
marked  B. 

INSPBCnON. 

Inspectors  Saunders  and  Marcum  visited  the  agency  during  the  year,  and  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  To  them  I  am  indebted  for  many  im* 
portant  and  valuable  suggestions. 

INDIAN  POLICB. 


(( 


On  June  30  all  of  my  police  resigned  but  three.  They  said  they  wanted  either 
more  pay  or  less  work,"  and  I  did  not  think  their  request  unreasonable,  particularly 
at  that  time,  as  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  haid  work,  keep- 
ing sheep  and  cattle  off  the  reserve.  The  line  required  to  be  watched  covera  a  distance 
of  over  40  miles.  It  is  important  that  this  line  be  guarded.  The  number  of  sheep 
and  cattle  being  herded  near  the  line  was  unusually  large,  and  if  not  guarded  they 
would ' '  stray  over ' '  and  scatter  on  the  reservation.  Good  men  can  not  id  ways  be  obtained 
for  police  when  the  compensation  is  but  $8  per  month.  Such  service  rendeis  them  un- 
popular with  Indians,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  on  a  reserve  like  this,  where  each 
policeman  requires  from  two  to  four  horses  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duties,  and  that  these 
horses  last  but  a  short  time,  the  complaints  of  these  men  are  entitled  to  oonsideratton. 
Were  it  not  that  I  permit  these  police  to  act  as  constables-  in  the  districts  in  which  jus- 
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tioesof  the  peace  are  located,  and  tbat  they  receive  a  small  compensation  for  this  service 
from  costs  received  in  jnstice  courts,  I  could  not  obtain  a  man  of  the  courage  and  intel- 
ligence essential  for  such  positions.  Indians^  respect  the  authority  of  the  police  when 
composed  of  men  of  known  good  character,  courage,  and  intelligence,  and  cases  of  resist- 
ance only  occur  when  it  happens  that  inferior  men  are  on  the  force. 

INDIAN  COMPLAINTS. 

In  1885  there  was  awarded  by  R.  S.  Gardner,  United  States  Indian  inspector;  R.  H. 
Milroy,  United  States  Indian  agent;  and  H.  D.  Cock,  acting  as  a  board  of  arbitrators, 
to  Frank  Woscise,  Moses  Strong,  Jason  Lee,  Louis  Shuster,  Satass  Shuster,  William 
Wanto,  Tecumseh  Yak-o-to-wit,  and  Gia-tia-tian,  ''old  John  aad  Billy,''  Indian  resi- 
dents of  this  reservation,  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $2,968.80  for  damages  by  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  passing  through  their  places.  This  money  I  am  informed  has  been 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  by  the  said  railroad  company,  but,  awaiting  ratifi- 
-cation  by  Congress,  has  not  been  paid  over  to  the  Indians.  The  parties  interested,  un- 
derstandinflc  that  the  mbney  is  to  be  paid  to  them  in  cash  (although  according  to  the 
agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  this  office,  it  appears  that  the  money  was  to  be 
expended  for  their  benefit  or  paid  to  them  in  citsh  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
elect),  very  naturally  apply  to  the  ageot  to  know  why  they  have  not  received  their 
money,  and  it  is  difficult  to  satisfiictorily  explain  the  matter  to  them. 

By  the  same  agreement  it  was  also  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  $o,:{()9  was  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Yakama  nation  in 
payment  for  right  of  way  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Comp.iuy  through  this  reser- 
vation, said  sum  to  be  exp<mded  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  as  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  direct.  Iniq^uiry  is  frequently  made  of  the  agent  whether  this  money 
has  been  so  deposited,  and  if  so,  why  it  has  not  been  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed.     The  information  sought  I  am  unable  to  furnish. 

Complaint  has  been  made  to  this  office  within  the  present  month  that  white  people 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Itahnam  River  have  entirely  drained  said  river  for  a  consider- 
able distance  bordering  on  this  reservation,  and  that  in  consequence  the  Indians  resid- 
ing on  the  south  bank  of  said  river  within  the  reservation  are  deprived  of  water  for 
their  stock  and  other  purposes.  The  United  States  district  attorney  for  this  Territory 
was  promptly  notified  of  the  fact,  and  his  advice  asked  as  to'what  steps,  if  any,  should 
be  taken  to  correct  the  injustice  done  to  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  the  survey  of  the  south  and  east  boundary  of  this  reservation  was 
made  by  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  1886,  and  the  line  plainly  marked  at 
•each  mile,  it  is  a. singular  fact  that  no  such  marks  are  now  to  be  found  for  long  distances 
on  the  line.  In  consequence,  disputes  between  white  settlers  on  the  south  border  and 
the  Indians  are  frequent,  sometimes  ags^ravated,  and  liable  to  become  serious  unless 
flteps  are  soon  taken  to  unmistakably  distinguish  the  boundary  lines.  The  rapid  settle. 
ment  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  reservation  and  the  natural  tendency  of  stock  to 
fieek  out  the  best  pasturage  bring  this  (question  of  boundary  into  greater  prominence 
each  year. 

The  Indians  residing  on  what  is  known  as  the  Satass  district  are  disappointed  that 
their  request  for  a  portable  saw-mill  and  a  supply  of  barbed  wire,  presented  in  my  letter 
to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  January  23,  1889,  has  not  been 
complied  with.  They  are  situated  35  to  40  miles  distant  from  the  stationary  saw-mill 
of  the  agency  and  are  largely  deprived  of  benefit  from  it.  With  a  portable  mill  and  the 
wire  requested,  they  represent  that  all  in  that  section,  which  embraces  a  large  portion 
of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  reserve,  would  soon  be  living  comfortably  in  good  houses, 
on  farms  well  fenced  and  cultivated,  and  need  no  further  aid  from  the  Government. 

SCHOOL. 

Despite  the  impediments  of  withdrawal  to  the  Catholic  school  at  North  Yakima,  the 
-changes  of  superintendents,  the  entire  lack  of  any  superintendent  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year,  the  destruction  of  the  boarding-honse  by  fire,  and  minor  drawbacks, 
&e  boarding-school  of  this  agency  has  been  prosperous.  The  number,  ot  school  age,  be- 
longing on  the  reservation  is  277.  The  school  accommodations  provided,  until  the 
burning  of  the  boarding-house,  were  sufficient  for  125  pupils.  Until  the  burned  build- 
ing is  replaced  the  accommodations  available  for  those  likely  to  attend  are  not  what  the 
interests  of  the  school  require. 

Hie  yearly  session  began  September  17, 1888.  and  closed  June  29, 1889.     The  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  year  was  55  (omitting  fractions).     The  greatest  attendanco- 
was  secured  from  January  1  to  June  29,  1889,  for  which  time  the  average  was  70.     No 
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force  has  been  employed  to  secare  attendance,  bat  all  other  means  have  been  need  to 
that  end.  When  it  is, borne  in  mind  that  the  limits  of  this  reserve  are  as  extensive  a» 
an  ordinary  county  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  large  attendance  will  be  appreciated.  I 
doubt  if  a  Territory  of  equal  extent,  having  a  like  number  of  white  settlers  scattered 
throughout  its  limits,  can  be  cited  where  a  larger  proportion  of  those  of  school  age  attend 
school  more  regularly.  Of  the  number  reported  of  school  age,  about  40  attend  school  at 
North  Yakima  and  other  places  outside  the  reservation.  -A  considerable  number  of  the 
Indian  children  are  afflicted  with  diseases  which  render  their  attendance  impracticable 
and  undesirable  for  the  good  of  the  healthy  ones.  This  class  I  estimate  to  be  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  or  about  55  in  number.  Deducting  these  from  the  school  population 
it  is  seen  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  who  can  or  should  attend  school  are  doing  so  for 
at  least  six  months  of  the  year  at  the  agency  school  and  elsewhere.  I  confidently  hope 
for  a  considerable  increase  of  attendance  the  coming  year. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  pupils  is  encouraging  for  the  future  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  people  of  the  reservation.  No  serious  difficulty  has  been  found  in  secur- 
ing good  deportment  and  discipline.  A  mischievous  attempt  by  some  little  Indian  girls — 
not  old  enough  to  realize  the  importance  of  it — to  set  fir^  to  one  of  the  school  buildings 
18  the  most  serious  misdemeanor  to  report. 

The  industrial  training  of  pupils  has  received  especial  attention,  as  I  regard  it  of  first 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  this  people  that  they  be  prepared  to  engage  in  in* 
dustrial  pursuits.  The  immediate  products  of  the  labor  of  pupils  seem  small.  The 
work  of  the  boys,  especially,  it  is  impracticable  to  compute  in  figures.  It  consists  of  re- 
pairing fences  and  buildings,  x>olicing  grounds,  plowing,  cultivating  fields  and  gardens, 
etc  This  year,  owing  to  the  extreme  drought,  the  fields  and  gardens,  which  were  care- 
fully planted  and  tended,  yield  practically  nothing  to  be  reported  as  products  of  the- 
boys'  labor.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  services  cooking,  washing,  mending,  etc. ,  have 
manufactured,  under  the  direction  of  the  seamstress,  the  following  articles: 


Artioles. 


Aprons 

Butter pounds.. 

Cloaks 

Curtains 

Chemise ., 

Dresses 

Drawers 


Quantity.  4 


160 

9U 

24 

7 

38 

212 

122 


Artioles. 


Quantity. 


Pants ' 

Pillowslips 

Skirts 

Stockin8:H pairs..., 

Bed  sheets ' 

Towels ~ < 


15 
88: 
58. 

88 

84 

9^ 


The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good.  No  epidemic  has  prevailed.  At  one  time^ 
apprehending  small-pox,  the  children  were  all  successfully  vaccinated.  All  cases  of 
sickness  among  pupils  have  received  prompt  and  careful  attention  by  the  physician  and 
school  employes.  But  one  death  has  occurred — that  of  a  girl,  who  went  to  her  home  sick, 
and  died  there,  notwithstanding  faithful  medical  attendance. 

School  teachers  and  employes  have  discharged  their  duties  very  acceptably.  The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  their  service,  salaries,  and  other  particulars  required: 

NameSy  positions,  salaries^  etc,  of  Indian-achool  employh  at  Yakama  Industrial  Boarding- 

School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 


Names  and  positions. 


T.  C.  Qordon,  superintendent  of  school 

Samuel  Motser,  superintendent  of  school 

Florence  I.  KilRour.  superintendent  of  school- 
Harry  J.Kilfcour,  industrial  teacher 

Florence  I.  Kilgour,  principal  teacher 

Mamie  W.Priestley,  teacher 

"M-wdge  Howell,  matron 

Alice  V.Lowe,  matrbn 

Susie  Hendricks,  seamstress 

Celeste  Lacy,  cook 

Mary  Billy,  laundress ».. 

Jackson  Tales,  apprentice 


Sex.  Race. 


M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F.  ' 
F.  I 
M.  I 


W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

Ind. 
Ind. 


I  Mar^ 
A»«  ried 
^«^'      or 

single., 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


82  I 

28 
31 
28 
21 
23 
27 
24 
42 
45 
21 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
8. 


]july  1,1888.. 

Jan.  25, 1889.. 
I  May  16, 1889. 

July  1,1888.. 

do 

do 

! do 

'  May  9. 1889.. 

July  1,1888.. 

do 

do.. 

I  May  1,1889.. 


Termina- 
tion of 
eervioe. 


July  16,1888. 
May  15, 1889. 
Jane  30, 1889. 

Do. 
May  15,1889. 
June  80, 1889. 
May  8,1889. 
Jane  30, 1888. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Names,  positionut  salaries,  etc.,  of  Indian- schsol  empUyy^s  at  Yakama  Industrial  Boarding 

School,  etc, — Continued. 


Names  and  poaitions. 


Where  born. 


T.  C.  Gordon,  superintendent 

Saznqel  Motxer,  superintend- 
ent. 

Florence  I.  Kilgour,  superin- 
tendent. 

Harry  J.  Kilgour,  industrial 
teacher. 

Florence  f.  Kilgour,  principal 
teacher. 

Mamie  W.  Priestley,  teache^  ... 

Madge  Howell,  matron ^... 

Alice  V.  Lowe,  matron 

Susie  Hendricks,  seamstress... 

Celeste  Lacy,  cook 

Mary  Billy,  laundress 

Jackson  Tales 


Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 


Virginia. 
do... 


.do 


Wisconsin 

do 

Virginia 

Oregon 

Missouri 

Washington  Territory.. 
do 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Dakota 

Peunsylyania. 


Virginia 

do... 

do... 


Wisconsin ; 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Washingrton  Territory.. 

do 

Yakima  Reservation  ... 
do 


SI,  000 
1,000 

1,000 

720 

720 

600 
600 
600 
500 
500 
400 
•10 


Amount 
paid. 


$43.47 
306.86 

126.38 

720.00 

629.01 

600.00 
512.63 

87.37 
500.00 
600.00 
400.00 

20.00 


*  Per  month. 


*     BECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  respectftilly  reoommend  that  such  action  be  taken  by  the  Department  as  will  pre- 
Tent  any  more  white  men  from  residing  on  this  reservation,  whose  only  claim  is  that 
their  wives  are  of  Indian  blood.  As  a  rule  the  white  men  who  marry  Indian  women 
for  purposes  of  getting  a  home  on  an  Indian  reservation  are  not  of  the  better  class. 
Indians  understand  this  full  well.  An  intelligent  one  said  to  me  a  few  days  since: 
*'If  white  man  want  Indian  wife  why  not  he  ta^e  her  off  the  reserve  to  his  own  home, 
and  not  come  to  home  of  his  wife  and  live  on  lands  set  apart  for  us  Indians.  If  white 
man  can  come  and  live  here  because  he  marry  an  Indian  woman,  our  reservation  will 
soon  be  full  of  tramps.'-  The  better  class  of  Indians  on  ihe  reservation  are  particularly 
anxious  that  this  request  be  favorably  considered. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  United  States  Indian  police  be  authorized  to  follow  and 
arrest  Indians  charged  with  crime  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reservation  on  which  the 
crime  was  ooihmitted. 

TUMWATER  FISHEBIES. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  Thomas  S.  Lang,  deputy  special  Indian  agent  at  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  concerning  difficulties  of  securing  and  maintaining  treaty  rights  of  In- 
dians at  the  Tumwater  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  my  report. 

Annual  statistics  are  inclosed  herewith. 

To  the  Department  I  return  sincere  thanks  for  uniform  courtesy  shown  and  consider- 
ation given  my  suggestions  and  requests  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Priestley, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  ON  TUMWATER  FISHERIES. 

The  Dalles,  Oregon,  August  15,  1889. 

Sir:  It  is  a  cause  of  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  report  to  you  greater  success  in 
securing  the  fishery  rights  of  the  Indians  the  past  year,  ending  June  30,  1889,  at  Tum- 
water fisheries. 

O.  D.  Taylor,  the  land  broker  who  has  caused  the  Indian  interests  so  much  trouble, 
who  resides  in  this  city,  seems  to  have  adopted  every  plan  that  he  could  to  obstruct  the- 
approach  of  the  Indians  to  the  fishing  berths  during  the  fishing  season.  Said  Taylor 
baa  not  hesitated,  personally  and  by  his  confidential  agents  and  partner,  X.  Wheelden, 
to  deny  the  Indians  any  right  to  cross  lands  which  said  Taylor  and  Wheelden  had  fraud- 
ulently taken  possession  of,  and  thus  wrongfully,  and  without  a  shadow  of  right,  close 
up  the  only  practicable  trail  or  highway  for  the  confederate  tribes  to  get  to  and  from 
the  fidieries  at  Tumwater. 
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-I  refer  to  the  old  Tamwater  fisheries  and  the  trail  or  highway  as  the  old  Colambia< 
Washington  trail  leading  thereto,  which  was  goarantied  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1859 
and  contirmed  by  the  decree  of  court  October  21,  1887,  in  the  cause  of  United  States  of 
America,  plaintiff,  vs.  Frank  Taylor,  defendant,  253. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  past  year  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  this  route  named  in  the  treaty  of  the  Government  with  the  Yakama  Nation  of  In- 
dians'add  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  court  above  referred  to.  taking  in  company  and 
for  assistance  Justice  Gilmore,  of  Klickitat  County,  Wash.,  and  ten  of  the  principal  In- 
dians of  the  confederate  tribes,  all  of  whom  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
trail  and  fishing  berths  at  Tumwater  fisheries,  and  walking  over  the  ground  fully  iden- 
tified the  route.  I  visited  all  of  the  houses  now  standing,  about  forty-seven  in  number, 
and  the  site  of  the  ten  houses  and  ten  dry-houses  which  were  torn  down,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  were  built  used  in  fencing  up  the  highway  and  land,  and  sold  by  O. 
D.  Taylor  and  his  agent  and  partner,  Wheelden.  I  found  evidences  of  this  wanton  de- 
struction of  property  of  the  Indians  and  assumption  of  control  of  this  ancient  Yilla);e 
site. 

I  herewith  add  the  names  of  the  Indians  who  occupied  these  houses  when  they  were 
torn  down,  viz:  Capt.  Tom  Simpson,  Louis  Simpson,  Little  Sam,  Stick  Joe,  Sam  Schal- 
lie,  Mamonschet,  Paulina  Tahallie,  Joseph  Taballie,  George  Smithson,  Charlie  Salmon, 
and  Twaspam  (woman). 

The  material  of  which  these  houses  were  built  was  hauled  upon  and  by  ponies  from 
the  mountains,  a  long,  wearisome  route. 

I  conducted  the  United  States  attorney,  Judge  White,  i^  June,  1889,  and  he  removed  the 
wire  obstructions  upon  the  trail  between  the  Indian  village  and  the  fishing  berths,  cut- 
ting the  wire  in  two  places  between  the  houses  and  the  water,  but  O.  D.  Taylor^s  men 
replaced  them  all  the  next  day,  threatening  to  injure  the  Indians  and  to  take  life  if 
they  were  caught  inside  or  going  on  the  routes  to  the  fishing  berths. 

Once  since  then  Captain  Marchant,  special  agent  Department  of  Justice,  has  cut  the 
wire  obstructions  entirely  from  the  route,  from  the  county  road  leading  from  Dalles 
City  to  Fort  Simcoe  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  of  the  Columbia  River  at  the  Turn- 
water  fisheries.  But  Mr.  Taylor  took  Captain  Marchant  the  next  day  over  the  same 
route.  He  allowed  Mr.  Taylor  to  replace  all  the  wires,  changing  the  Columbia- Wash- 
ington trail  on  to  new  locations  in  many  places. 

The  claim  made  by  N.  Wheelden  as  agent  for  O.  D.  Taylor,  and  his  attempt  to  eject 
John  Selotsci  (Indian)  from  his  homestead  claim  upon  which  he  has  lived  and  has  im- 
proved for  eleven  years,  proved  unsuccessful,  as  the  court,  after  finding  that  Selotsci  had 
plowed  and  planted,  keeping  his  own  team  upon  this  land,  decided  that* Wheelden  or 
Taylor  had  no  right  whatever.  Wheelden  tells  me  he  intends  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
court. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  land-jobbers  intend  to  weary  the  Indians  out  of  all  rights 
they  have  in  the  fisheries;  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  have  annoyed  and  molested 
their  free  enjoyment  of  their  treaty  rights  under  the  decree  of  the  court  of  Washington 
Territory  in  their  favor,  and  intend  to  drive  them  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  great 
privilege. 

There  are  about  480  Indians  at  the  fishing  villages  to-day,  and  they  get  a  few  fish  by 
creeping  under  the  wires  and  catching  here  and  there  one  by  stealth. 

I  can  but  urge  that  O.  D.  Taylor  and  his  employed  men  be  dealt  firmly  with  for 
contempt. 

Thos.  S.  Lang, 
Deputy  Special  Indian  Agent. 

Capt.  Thomas  Priestley, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent,  Yakama  Agency ^  Fori  Simcoe,  Wash. 
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REPORT  OF  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Keahena,  Wis,,  August  24,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of 
this  agency.  This  agency  comprises  three  reservations — Oneida,  Menomonee,  and  Stock- 
bridge.  The  Oneida  Reserve  is  located  in  Brown  County,  45  miles  from  the  agency. 
The  Stockbridge  adjoins  the  Menomonee  Reserve.  Both  of  these  reservations  are  locat^ 
in  Shawano  County.  The  agency  is  located  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Shawano,  the  county^ 
seat  of  said  county. 
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OXEIDAS. 

The  Oneida  Reserve  contains  65,540  acres,  and  with  the  exception  ofa  few  cedar  swamps 
the  land  i^  all  ausceptible  of  cultivation. 

This  tribe  nnmbers  1,71:^  persons.  They  are  well  advanced  in  civilization,  mostly 
educated  and  are  well-to-do,  supporting  themselves  principally  by  farming.  Many  have 
large  farms  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  substantial  dwellings  and  frame  barns. 
There  are  two  tine  brick  dwellings  on  this  reserve;  the  others  are  mostly  frame  build- 
ings, many  of  them  costing  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

They  raise  a  large  amount  of  strain,  which  they  market  in  the  adjoining  cities  of  Green 
Bay.  Depere,  and  Seymour.  The  statistics  accompanying  this  report  show  a  large  in- 
•crease  of  crops  raised  this  year  over  former  years.  This  is  due  to  the  distribution  of 
$5,000  worth  of  agricultural  implements  by  the  Deprvrtment  among  them  last  spring. 
This  stimulated  them  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  increase  the  products  of  their 
&rms,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  if  the  distribution  would  be  duplicated  for  a  few  years 
to  come  it  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  tbem^  as  it  would  materially  aid  the  young 
people  who  are  about  to  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  to  open  up  new  farms  and 
improve  them.  It  would  also  aid  many  others  in  a  better  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  result 
in  greatly  increasing  the  farming  produce  on  this  reservation. 

July  '^2,  IS'^O,  D.  C.  Lamb  was  appointed  a  special  agent  for  the  purpose  of  allotting 
lands  to  the  Oneidas,  and  he  has  now  a  corps  of  men  at  work  surveying  the  lands  and 
correcting  the  rolls  preparatory  to  making  the  allotments.  There  are  'VZri  hetids  of  fam- 
ilies, who  will  receive  90  acr^  of  land  each,  single  persons  over  eighteen  and  orphans 
Teceiving  45  acres  each.  As  on  nearly  all  other  reservations,  there  are  two  parties  here, 
one  favoring  allotment  and  the  other  opposing  it.  Those  opposed  to  it  are  the  well- 
to-do  farmers,  among  them  some  who  cultivate  150  to  200  acres,  and  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  land  that  they  have  cleared  to  those  who  have  left  the  reservation 
and  worked  out  among  the  whites.  The  majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  having  their 
lands  allotted,  an^  it  certainly  seems  that  for  a  people  so  well  advanced  in  civilization 
th^s  is  the  proper  thin)];  to  do.  as  the  right  of  ownership  will  indnce  them  to  settle  down 
permanently  and  put  their  farms  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation. 

Schools. — The  Oneidas  take  much  interest  in  education.     Nearly  300  of  their  children 
are  away  from  home  attending  the  various  Indian  trainiug  and  industrial  schools. 
There  are  six  day  schools  on  this  reservation,  two  of  which  are  taught  by  missionaries, 
one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist.     Tlie  other  four  are  in  charge  of  Oneida  graduates  of 
Hampton  and  Carlisle  training-schools. 

MEX0M0NEE8. 

The  Menomonees  occnpy  a  reservation  containing  231,6^^0  acres  of  land,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  producing  large  crops  of  hay,  wheat, 
tye.  oats,  corn,  and  other  grains.    Potatoes  and  all  vegetables  are  raised  in  this  latitude. 

The  Menomonees  number  1,769  persons,  300  of  whom  live  off  from  the  reservation. 
Between  1,200  and  1,300  members  of  the  tribe  have  been  Christianized  through  the  ef- 
forts of  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  church;  the  balance  are  still  pagans  and  practice 
«ome  of  their  old-time  rites  and  ceremonies.  Through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries 
these  practices  are  becoming  less  frequent,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  civilization 
among  these  pagan  Indians  during  the  last  year  is  apparent 

Agriculture. — The  Menomonees  have  made  good  progress  in  clearing  land  and  raising 
crops  during  the  last  year.  Since  my  last  report  they  have  cleared  from  timber  655 
4u:res.    They  sowed  this  season  the  following  crops:  * 

Acres. 

Wheat- 103 

Rye - - 97 

Oats _ 763 

Hay - 489 

Com-.-. - _ 249 

Potatoes 269 

Beans... _. 58 

Turnips  and  ruta  bagas 44 

Garden  truck  and  other  vegetables 60 

Total  land  under  cultivation 2, 132 

They  have  also  started  40  orchards,  varyinz  from  12  to  50  trees  each.  Under  anthor- 
ity  from  the  Department  I  purchased  and  distributed  among  them  last  spring  1,200 
bnshels  oats,  20  bushels  clover-seed,  5  bushels  timothy  seed,  10  bushels  seed  corn,  and 
600  bnshels  potatoes.     They  also  purchased  themselves  a  large  quantity  of  seed  oats, 
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potatoes,  and  grass  seed,  beans,  etc.  The  oats  sown  have  produced  well  and  will  prob- 
ably thrash  22,890  bushels.  They  will  have  about  40,350  bushels  of  potatoes.  The 
season  has  been  very  favorable  for  the  grass  set^d  sown  and  next  year  will  produce  a 
large  crop  of  tame  hay.  The  farmer  estimates  that  about  600  tons  of  tame  hay  has 
been  cut  this  year.  The  winter  wheat  sown  last  fall  has  turned  out  very  fiiir;  there 
was  only  a  small  amount  of  spring  wheat  sown  owin^  to  the  fact  that  chinch-bugs  have 
in  former  years  destroyed  nearly  the  entire  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
about  1,250  bushels  of  wheat  thrashed;  they  will  also  thrash  about  1,445  bushels  of 
rye.    They  also  have  large  crops  of  garden  vegetables,  corn,  and  beans. 

The  Menomonees  have  made  material  progress  in  tilling  the  soil,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing purchased  land- plaster  and  other  fertilizers,  and  the  result  has  been  very  good,  the 
land  upon  which  these  fertilizers  were  used  producing  more  and  better  crops  than  that 
on  which  none  was  used.  As  a  result  of  their  agricultural  labor  they  will  have  plenty 
to  eat,  and  many  wiU  have  a  surplus  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  to  sell.  £kicour- 
aged  by  the  good  results  achieved  by  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  forty-five 
new  farms  have  been  opened,  225  acres  of  land  being  cleared  by  these  parties  during  the 
last  year.  Part  of  this  land  was  put  into  crops  this  spring.  The  balance  will  be  sown 
to  winter  wheat  this  fall.  None  of  these  forty^five  individuals  have  ever  been  engaged 
in  farming  before. 

The  majority  of  these  new  farms  have  good,  substantial  hewn-timber  dwellings 
erected ;  also  a  few  frame  dwellings.  During  the  year  fitlty-nine  new  dwellings  have  been 
erected  by  the  Menomonoes.  A  large  number  of  wells  have  been  dug  by  them,  and  they 
purchased  and  placed  in  their  wells  sixty-two  good  pumps.  Many  of  the  wells  are 
sheltered  by  well-honses. 

They  seem  to  fully  realize  that  tilling  the  soil  is  the  only  way  that  they  can  maintain 
themselves  and  secure  home  comforts  for  their  families  in  future. 

Lumbering. — Last  winter  under  authority  from  the  Indian  Department,  the  Menomo- 
nees were  allowed  to  cut  the  dead  and  down  timber  on  the  reservation,  and  in  addition 
quite  a  large  number  enlarged  their  clearings  and  cut  the  marketable  timber  into  logs 
and  hauled  them  to  the  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  They  banked  17,601,521  feet  of 
pine,  431,611  feot  of  hemlock,  aud  184,529  feet  of  basswood.  The  logs  on  the  Wolf 
River  were  sold  to  W.  H.  Stacy,  of  Clintonville,  Wis.,  at  following  prices:  Pine,  $9.25; 
basswood,  $3;  and  hemlock,  $1.75  x>er  1,000  feet.  The  pine  logs  on  the  Oconto  River 
were  sold  to  D.  Jennings,  of  Northport,  Wis.,  at  $8.15  per  1,000  feet.  The  hardwood 
logs  on  the  Oconto  River  were  sold  to  6.  Sullivan,  of  Northport,  Wis. ;  basswood^ 
$3.25,  and  hemlock,  $2.25  per  1,000  feet.  Total  amount  received  for  all  kinds  of  logs 
on  both  rivers  is  $154,378.69.  Of  this  amount  the  various  Indians  who  cut  and  banked 
the  loKS  received  $138, 512. 83.  Ten  per  cent. ,  amoanting  to  $15, 437. 65,  was  deducted  as 
a  stnmpageor  poorftind.  The  expense  incurred  for  advertising  and  scaling  logB  amounted 
to  $428.21. 

White  lumbermen  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  Menomonee  pine  timber  on  the  stump 
claim  that  the  Indians  realize  no  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  logs  banked  by  them,  that 
they  squander  the  money  received,  etc.  The  utter  falsity  of  this  charge  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  statement  of  facts.  The  Menomonees  have  purchased  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  last  winter's  logging,  the  following: 


Animals,  Implementa,  etc.  '    No. 

I 


Value. 


Hones : 

Oxen 

Cows 

Sleds 

Sets  of  double  harness 

Farm  wagons 

Spring-tooth  drafcs 

Improved  breaking-plows 

Two-horse  cultivators 

Climax  wagons. , 

Buokboards : 

Pumps 

Fruit  trees ,  l,2f)0 

Household  furniture, stoves, bureaus, bedsteads, tables, chairs, etc.* S.OOO 

Sewing-machines !       40  <      1,400 


152 

922,800 

46 

2,990 

50 

1,500 

75 

8,87S 

76 

2,660 

50 

3.750 

30 

.  60O 

50 

750 

10 

150 

40 

8,200 

50 

2,000 

48 

900 

1.500 

880 

*  Valued  at  a  low  estimate. 


Showing  that  the  snm  of  $51,495  has  been  expended  by  them  for  permanant  improve- 
ments and  home  comforts.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  has-been  expended  by  them 
at  least  $7,500  in  building  new  dwellings  and  stables  and  in  repairing  and  improving  old 
dwellings  and  stables. 
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The  perasal  of  the  foregoing  statement  will  explain  why  the  Menomenees  are  almosi 
unanimoasly  opposed  to  selling  their  pine  timber  on  the  stnmf).  By  allowing  them  to- 
cut  and  market  the  timber  themselves  they  not  only  enlarge  and  improve  their  farms, 
but  it  incnlcates  habits  of  industry;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  timber  is  sold  and 
annuities  paid  to  them  they  would  losednterest  in  afi^ricultural  pursuits  and  become  lazy 
and  shiftless,  retrograding  instead  of  advancing  in  civilization. 

iStocA;. — ^TheGovernmentownsatthis  agency  7  horses,  7  cows,  9  head  of  young  cattle, 
and  16  sheep,  all  of  which  are  for  the  use  of  the  Menomonee  boarding-school,  except  Z 
horses.      V 

The  Menomonees  own  206  work  horses,  198  oxen,  230  ponies,  134  cows,  140  young 
cattle,  256  swine,  3, 535  fowls,  and  2  asses.  Thereisa  marked  improvement  noticeable  in 
the  care  and  provision  made  by  them  for  their  stock. 

3fiUs, — ^There  is  at  this  agency  a  complete  saw-mill,  having  a  capacity  of  sawing 
20,000  feet  of  lumber  every  ten  hours.  Attached  thereto  are  a  lath  and  shingle  mill^ 
siding-machine,  and  a  combined  planer  and  flooring-machine.  This  mill  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Indians,  enabling  them  to  get  lumber  sawed  for  their  own  use,  and 
are  thus  able  to  build  good  houses,  also  better  stables  for  their  stock. 

There  is  now  being  erected  a  new  flouring-mill,  to  have  a  capacity  of  grinding  25 
barrels  of  flour  per  day,  which  w.ill  soon  be  completed.  This  will  be  a  good  incentive 
for  the  Indians  to  raise  small  grain.  Heretofore  they  have  been  obliged  to  go  several  miles 
to  mill,  and  expecting  more  return  than  they  secured  in  many  instances  (they  being  very 
mistrustful),  imagine  that  the  miller  did  not  give  them  their  just  amount. 

Hospital. — ^The  hospital  has  a  capacity  for  ten  patients,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
agency  physician,  assisted  by  three  Sisters  of  Charity.  There  were  21  patients  treated 
at  the  hospital  during  the  year,  9  of  whom  died,  5  recovered  and  were  discharged, 
and  7  now  remain  for  treatment.  Among  those  who  died  was  one  of  the  first  Indiana 
who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  who  remained  an  inmate  for  more  than  three  years. 
When  brought  to  the  hospital  it  was  thought  that  he  would  live  but  a  few  days,  but 
through  good  nursing  and  proper  medical  treatment  his  life  was  prolonged  until  re- 
cently. He  was  one  of  the  oldest  Indians  on  the  reserve,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  daimed  to  have  been  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  yeara 
of  age. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  logs  is  set  apart  as  a  fund 
called  stumpage  or  poor  fund,  from  which  the  hospital  is  supported  and  the  subsistence 
for  the  poor  purchased.  There  are  now  103  rations  of  20  pounds  of  flour  and  10  pounds 
of  pork  issued  to  the  poor,  sick,  and  helpless  every  two  weeks.  More  than  $15,000- 
wiU  be  added  to  the  stumpage  or  poor  fund  this  year  from  the  sale  of  logs,  which  is- 
used  by  the  agent,  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Department,  for  the  purposes- 
above  stated. 

Indian  veterans, — ^A  short  time  ago  the  Menomonee  Indians  who  served  in  the  late 
dvil  war  organized  a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Twenty-three  charter 
members  were  muster^  in,  and  to  judge  from  the  applications  since  then  made,  the- 
post  will  reach  a  membership  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty,  and  is  the  only  post  of  Indian 
veterans  in  the  world.  The  history  of  the  Menomonee  tribe  shows  that  they  were  never 
hostile  to  the  Government. 

Court  of  Iwiian  offenses, — This  court  is  composed  of  three  old  chiefs,  who  attend  to 
their  duties  with  praiseworthy  zeal.  During  the  year  they  have  had  occasion  to  try 
several  of  the  younger  Indians  for  getting  drunk  and  all  that  were  found  guilty  were 
fined  to  work  ten  days  in  the  saw-mill  and  others  to  pay  a  money  fine  of  $10. 
One  young  man  was  tried  by  them  for  seducing  under  promise  of  marriage;  found 
guilty  and  a  fine  of  $300  imposed,  which  fine  was  awarded  by  the  judges  as  damages  to 
the  young  woman  and  for  support  of  the  child.  Their  decisions  gave  general  satisfaction 
and  materially  aid  the  agent  in  keeping  the  Indians  from  committing  graver  offenses. 
By  leaving  these  minor  offenses  to  be  tried  and  determined  by  these  judges  and  thus- 
having  them  settled  among  themselves  much  trouble  and  ill-feeling  towards  the  agent 
are  averted,  besides  having  a  good  moral  effect. 

Menomonee  boarding  school, — ^Thia  school  is  handsomely  located  on  a  rise  of  ground 
overlooking  the  Indian  village  of  Eeshena.  The  natural  growth  of  all  kinds  of  trees 
and  the  care  taken  by  the  employ^  to  beautify  the  grounds  has  made  of  it  one  of  the 
places  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  come  from  distant  places  to  see  and  visit 
this  Indian  school.  The  prindpal  and  superintendent,  Priscilla  Mclntyre,  with  four 
assistant  teachers,  Instructe  100  pupils  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  while 
the  eook,  laundress,  and  seamstress  teach  the  girls  assigned  to  them  proficiency  in  their 
Teq[>ectiv6  branches. 

There  are  also  attached  to  this  school  a  carpenter  and  shoe  shops  where  twelve  boys 
are  instructed  in  those  trades.  The  industrial  and  assistant  industrial  teachers  instruct 
the  larger  boys  in  farming.  They  have  raised  on  the  school  farm  this  year  600  bushels 
of  oats,  90  bushels  of  rye,  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  150  bushels  of  corn,  20  tons  of  hay 
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and  have  a  large  garden  of  vegetables.    The  children  attending  this  school  are  taken 
from  the  three  tribes  comprising  this  agency. 

The  contract  school,  under  the  management  of  the  Catholic  order  of  Franciscan 
Monks  will  accommodate  150  pupils.  All  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Government 
school  are  taught  in  this  school  and  commendable  progress  during  the  year  was  made  by 
the  pupils.  One  hundred  and  eight  dollars  per  pupil  for  their  education,  clothing,  and 
board  is  paid  by  the  Government  per  annum. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  day  school  at  Stockbridge  is  a  great  success.     The  teachers 
employed  have  been  competent  and  willing  to  do  their  whole  duty,  but  the  Indifference 
•of  many  of  the  parents  in  not  compelling  their  children  to  attend  regularly  has  a  bad  * 
effect,  and  the  pupils  do  not  make  the  progress  they  should.     The  better  class  send  their 
children  to  the  boarding  schools. 

STOCKBBIDOES  AND  MUNSEES. 

This  tribe  numbers  138  and  occupy  a  reserve  of  18  sections,  or  11,520  acres.  They  re- 
ceive a  semi-annual  payment,  derived  from  a  sale  of  part  of  their  reservation  in  1871. 
Their  land  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but  little  progress  is  made  in  farming  by 
-them.  Under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  1871  a  part  of  this  tribe  was  cut  off  from  the 
rolls.  This  act  has  been  the  cause  of  much  contention  and  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  tribe,  as  the  ousted  party,  who  number  about  200  persons,  are  con- 
stantly uppealing  to  Congress  to  be  reinstated  and  do  not  settle  down  to  any*steady  em- 
ployment, claiming  that  their  right  will  be  recognized  after  awhile,  alter  which  they  will 
move  onto  the  reservation  and  settle  down.  The  sooner  Congress  decides  this  question 
the  better  for  both  parties. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  I  am  pleased  to  report  there  is  to  be  noticed  in  all  directions  eviden(^ 
of  progress  and  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  Oneidas  and  Menoraonees,  especiiUy 
Menomonees.  They  are  better  workers,  better  farmers,  and  are  showing  an  increased 
disposition  to  help  themselves.  In  closing  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to 
the  true  condition  of  this  well-disposed  tribe.  That  tbey  are  on  the  road  to  civilization 
is  beyond  question.  To  their  credit  and  the  administration  i4i  is  safe  to  say  that  never 
in  the  history  of  the  Menomonees  have  they  approached  so  near  the  degree  of  prosperity, 
peace,  and  happiness  that  surrounds  them  to-day.  Their  true  condition  should  be  better 
known  to  the  country.  Their  mania  to  build  good  housei  and  create  permanent  homes 
should  not  be  permitted  to  wane.  Tools  to  assist  them  in  building,  more  wagons,  plows, 
harnet^es,  and  other  useful  and  necessary  farm  implements  should  be  placed  in  their 
hands.     On  the  whole  this  reserve  is  satisfactory. 

The  statistics  of  the  three  tribes  are  herewith  inclosed. 

Thanking  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  many  kindnesses  shown  me,  the  position 
^f  Indian  agent  is  a  difficult  one,  has  been  rendered  less  burdensome  by  the  prompt  an- 
swers to  my  necessarily  numerous  requests. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  Jennings, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Green  Bat  Agency. 

OxEiDA,  Wis.,  Auffutt  5. 1889. 

DEi^B  Air:  I  received  3rour  letter  in  due  season,  stating:  that  it  was  the  custom  to  malte  an^nual 
report  of  the  work  In  general. 

I  came  here  last  October,  will  be  a  year  the  cominsr  October.  I  found  thing^s  in  rather  an  ansetr 
tied  state,  owinK  to  the  health  of  Rev.  Howd,  whoiu  I  followed.  However,  in  the  face  of  all  diffl- 
ouUies,  I  went  to  work,  and  have  since  been  iryintf  to  bring  the  workup  to  "  A  1  standard.**  which 
I  find,  as  in  all  my  experience  in  Indian  work,  rather  difficult. 

We  love  our  people  and  work.  We  take  much  delight  in  the  school;  have  much  to  cheer  us  by 
the  progress  the  children  make,  for  we  feel  more  and  more  that  much  depends  upon  the  schools 
tor  the,  or  to  the,  success  and  civilization  of  the  nation. 

The  attendance  has  been  very  fair,  after  taking  into  consideraiio.i  our  hard  winter  seasons,  and 
4ilso  the  fact  that  this  spring  nearly  all  the  children  in  our  district  were  sick  with  chicken- poK. 
And  again  we  learn  that  every  year  the  different  training-sfhoo!^  m-kkc  up  parties  of  the  cream 
of  our  schools  and  take  them  off  for  three  or  tive  years,  whied  brinxrs  down  oar  average  attend- 
ance. This  is  discouraging  in  a  measure.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  oppose  it;  rather  the  oon- 
trary,  because  we  think  they  can  do  more  for  the  children  by  taking  them  away  than  we  can  for 
them  at  home. 

Spiritually  and  morally  they  are  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  western  tribes  that  I  have  oome  In 
•contact  with.    Not  only  myself  but  others  remark  the  same.    The  Oaeldas  are  on  the  advance. 

Although  things  in  regard  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands  are  rather  unsettled,  yet  I  can  see  a 
.bright  future  for  them.    May  it  come,  is  my  earnest  wish. 
I  remain  yours  £»ithfmly. 

Rev.  Robt.  O.  Piks. 

Thos.  jBtririNOS,  Esq. 
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Report  of  Missionary,  Gbekn  Bay  Agency. 

Obeeit  Bay  Agency, 
Oneida,  Brown  Gmntv,  WU.,  August  1,  ISS^. 

Dkar  Sir:  In  response  to  your  kind  request  of  27th  ultimo,  I  forward  the  following  report  of 
Hobart  Church  Indian  Mission,  for  the  last  year. 

The  ooninreg^tions  aRsemi>i?d  for  worship  have  been  largre,  attentive, and  devouton  Sundays  and 
holidays;  three  adults  and  fourty-four  infants  have  been  baptized;  thirty-flve  persons  are  now 
awaiting:  confirmation.    There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  communicants. 

The  congregation  has  contributed  for  church  purposes  $8U0  in  cash,  all  the  labor  needed  in  cul- 
tivating tlie  mission  farm,  and  in  supplying  wood  for  the  church,  dwelling,  and  school. 

The  Indians  generally  have  advanced  perceptibly  in  sobriety,  industry,  education,  andcivilis* 
ation. 

Very  respectfully,  • 

E.   A.  Gk>0DN0X70H, 

P,  E.  Missionary  to  Oneidas. 
Thomas  Jenvinos,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Keshena,  Wis. 


Repobt  of  Missionary,  Green  Bay  Agency. 

Kbshena,  Wis.,  August  22, 1889. 

SiB:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  submit  my  report  on  St.  Joseph  Industrial  Boarding- 
School  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1889. 

In  1883  a  boarding-echool  for  the  education  of  the  Menomonee  Indian  children,  accommodating 
safventy-five  pupils,  had  been  established  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  But  hardlv  three  montha 
elapsed,  on  tae  22d  of  February,  1884,  fire  destroyed  the  school  and  therewith  the  old  mission 
ehurrb,  with  contents  of  both  buildings.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $8,000.  June,  1884,  was  begun 
the  re-erection  of  the  new  buildings,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  work  already  commenced  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  school  having  to  suheist  on  the  means  procured  bv  the  fathers,  great  help  afterwards  was  af- 
forded to  the  re-established  school  by  contracts  granted  by  the  Department  to  the  bureau  of  Cath- 
ojifi  Indian  missions,  under  which  management  this  school  is  now  in  actual  operation  since  Sep- 
tember 1, 1884. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  In  session  tfen  months,  fk'om  September  1, 1888,  till  June  90, 1889, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  198  pnpils— 108  boys  and  90 girls;  and  an  annual  average  attendance  of  124. 

The  pupils  belong  to  four  Indian  tribes — Menomonees,  Oneidas,  Stockbridges,  and  Chippewas. 
The  nuijorl^  of  these  were  new  comers,  coming  Arom  regions  where  there  fa  no  opportunity  to 
attend  school. 

Tme  to  our  principles  the  work  of  onr  school  was  carried  on  daring  the  past  year  in  the  usnal 
manner.    Brides  the  common-school  exercfaes.  the  boys  were  instructed  in  general  farm  work ,. 
oarpenterlng,  shoe-making,  baking,  and  book-binding;  the  girls  in  general  housework,  including 
eooKing,  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  and  mending. 

School-room  exercises  were  held  for  the  small  ooys  and  girls  from  8.90  to  11.80  a.  m.,  and  ftom  1  to 
8.80  p.  m.;  and  for  the  large  boys  and  girls  8  to  11.90  a.  m.,  and  from  6.80  to  7.90  p.  m.  Owing  to  the 
great  n amber  of  beginners,  work  in  the  class-room  was  tedious  and  trying,  but  nas  been  successful^ 
and  should  the  same  pupils  return  the  coming  year  the  work  of  the  teachers  will  show  more  ap- 
parent results.  The  greatest  obstacle  with  the  little  beginners  is  the  want  of  knowing  the  English 
language,  and  to  overcome  this  much  patience  fa  needed  on  the  part  of  their  teachers.  Rapid  prog- 
lees  in  English  fa  effected  by  companionship  of  pupifa  of  various  tribes.  Gtood  resulto  in  this- 
respeot  have  been  experienced  during  the  past  two  years. 

Tne  indostrial  pursuits  of  our  pupils  have  been  satisfactory,  though  for  the  most  part  they  reouire 
constant  watching  and  prompting  to  have  them  faithfully  tend  to  their  charges.  The  farm  boys 
have  done  all  kinds  of  work  necessary  on  farm  and  garden;  helped  in  clearing  the  new  land;  tended 
to  hot-beds;  set  out  the  youngplanto,  tended  to  stock,  etc. 

Oar  school-fisrm  comprises  80  acres;  15  acres  seeded  with  oats,  5  with  clover,  and  5  planted  with 
potatoes. 

In  the  carpenter-shop  three  boys  have  been  employed,  and  with  their  Instructor  have  made  new 
furniture  of  various  kinds.  Two  new  buildings  have  been  erected  last  fall ;  one  a  two-story  frame, 
24  by  63,  containing  carpenter  and  shoe  shop  below,  and  a  spacious  hall  above.  In  the  improvement 
this  last  year  upwards  of  85,000  was  expended. 

Concerning  our  mission  I  add  the  following:  Since  July  1, 1888,  we  had  sixty-four  baptfams,  forty- 
nine  inlanto  and  fifteen  adults;  thirty-two  have  been  baptised  since  January  1, 1889,  twelve  of  these 
being  adults. 

In  conclusion  I  express  the  hope  and  earnest  desire  that  our  Menomonees  will  in  future  derive 
more  benefit  of  and  turn  to  their  profit  the  exertions  made  in  behalf  of  their  civilisation,  and  advance 
more  rapidly  towards  the  white  man*s  way  of  living. 
Beispectfully, 

Father  Odobio  Debehthal, 

Missionary, 

To  Thos.  JEinnNGs, 

United  StaUs  Indian  Agent, 
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REPORT  OF  LA  POINTE.  AGENCY. 

La  Pointb  Agency,  AafUand,  Wis,,  Sept£mber  16,  1889. 

SiB:  I  have  the  hoaor  tj  suboiit  herewith  my  first  aaaaal  report  of  the  affairs  at  La 
Pointe  Agency.  This  agency  includes  a  namber  of  reservations,  widely  scattered  over 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  following  table  gives  the  name,  location, 
.and  acreage  of  the  several  reservations: 


Name  of  reservation. 


County  and  State. 


Bed  Cliflf '  Bayfield  County.  Wte 

Bad  River '  Ashland  County,  Wi» 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles Sawyer  County^  Wia , 

Iac  du  Flambeau Oneida  County,  Wis 

Fond  duLac Carlton  County,  Biinn 

Orand  Portagfe ,  Cook  County,  Minn 

Vermillion  Lake - St.  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties,  Biinn 


Acreage. 


13,903 
124,388 

6e«186 

69,824 
100.121 

51,840 
107,509 


The  population  of  these  seven  reservations  is  4,713.  These  figures  are  nearly  oorreet. 
I  have  taken  the  census  of  all  the  reservations  except  that  of  Yermillion  Lake.  It  is 
impracticable  to  obtain  a  census  of  this  band  of  Indians,  as  they  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  reservation  and  the  adjoining  territory  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  figures 
repr/Qsenting  the  population  of  the  Bo\a  Forte  band,  given  in  the  following  table,  are 
taken  from  the  records  of  this  office: 

Census  for  1889. 


Name  of  band. 

Males  above 

eighteen 

years. 

Females 
above  four- 
teen years. 

Children  be- 
tween six 
and  sixteen 
years. 

Persons  not 

otherwise 

enumerated. 

Total. 

Bed  Cliff. 

112 
245 
384 
209 
207 
84 
209 

144 
240 
418 
234 
229 
86 
215 

116 
158 
809 
142 
206 
68 
161 

69 

77 
167 

70 
107 

56 
144 

441 

Bad  River 

720 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles. 

1,278 
606 

Lao  du  Flambeau 

Fond  du  Lao^ 

749 

Orand  Portage 

29t 

Bois  Forte 

719 

Total 

1,450 

1^566 

1,150 

690 

4,856 

CONDITION  OP  INDIANS. 

m 

All  of  these  Indians  have  made  some  progress  in  the  direction  of  civilizatioii.  llien 
are  no  blanket  Indians  among  them.  All  wear  the  garb  of  their  white  neighbors.  Many 
of  them  adhere  to  their  barbaric  customs,  pow-wows,  and  dances,  and  the  *'  tom-tom  " 
of  the  medicine  man  is  still  heard  beside  the  sick  couch  to  scare  avray  the  demon  of 
disease. 

Only  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  Bad  River,  Red  Oliff,  Grand  Portage,  and  BoIb 
Forte  bands  have  drawn  supplies  £tom  the  Government  during  the  past  year.  They 
are  fairly  clothed  and  fed,  and  many  have  good  log  houses,  which  are  mostly  built  in 
▼illases.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the  owner  if  the  bouse  were  built  upon  hia  allot- 
ment and  a  portion  at  least  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  timber  devoted  to  the  dear* 
ing  and  cultivation  of  his  land  and  the  establishing  thereon  of  a  permanent  home  for 
himself  and  fiunily. 

Emphy^s. 


Name. 


Position. 


where  employed* 


••• •••••    ■••••• 


J.  K.  McDonald Additional  Ikrmer ......~ 

Daniel  SulUvan. ...do 

W.O.  Walker do 

J.S.SUok. do 

J.  W.  Morsnn do Lac  Oomt  d*OwriHee. 

Oeorge  E.  Wheeler^ Blacksmith Vermillion  I^ke. 

John  B.  Qreen .' do ..«. Bad  BiTer. 

Ftenk  Blatob ford . . Interpfoter. 


YenniUion 
Lao  du  Plambeao. 
Bad  BiTer. 
Fond  dn  Lae. 


The  above  employ^  are  capable  and  efficient,  and  are  laithfiil  in  the  perfoimanca  of 
their  duties. 
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At  the  ooinmencemeat  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Department  discontinued  the  posi- 
tion of  issae  clerk  and  farmer,  which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  prove  a  detriment 
to  the  service.  The  various  branches  of  work  connected  with  this  agency  are  on  the  in- 
crease, noticeably  the  logs^ing  operations,  and  the  services  of  the  second  clerk  are  even 
more  needed  now  than  heretofore.  On  succeeding  to  the  agency  I  found  a  large  amount 
of  work  had  accumulated,  and  I  have  been  much  hampered  in  disposing  of  the  same  from 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  clerical  force.  On  protesting  against  being  deprived  of  my  issne 
derk,  the  Department  allowed  me  $200  per  annum  for  the  employment  of  irregular  serv- 
ice. This  amount  has  already  been  nearly  expended,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  again 
be  necessary  for  me  to  apply  for.additionaJ  clerical  assistance.  For  the  best  interests  of 
the  service  I  wonld  earnestly  recommend  that  the  position  of  issue  clerk  and  farmer  at 
this  agency  be  retained. 

LUMBERING, 

In  this  region  the  industry  most  important  at  this  time  to  the  Indians  as  weU  as 
whites  is  lumbering. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  work  of  logging  has  been  prosecuted  on  several  of  the  reser- 
vations belonging  to  this  agency.  This^work  on  the  reserve  occasioned  the  outlay  of  a 
large  amonnt  of  money,  and  that,  with  the  sale  of  their  pine  timber,  caused  large  sums  of 
money  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Had  they  understood  its  value  many  of 
them  would  now  be  rich,  but  through  inexperience,  improvidence,  and  an  uncontroll- 
able appetite  for  whisky  nearly  all  the  large  amount  of  money  that  went  into  their 
hands  has  been  wasted. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  logging  operations  during  the  x>ast  four 
years  on  the  Lac;  du  Flambeau,  Bad  River,  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Keser- 
vaiions,  excepting  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  for  the  season  of  1888  and  1889,  viz: 


Years. 


ll»6-»86 

1886-'87 

1887-'88 

1888-'89 

Total 


Number  of    Value  of  log^ 
feet.  on  bank. 


63,dl5,769 
128, 766,  aw 
19(»,206,680 

70,756,443 


8351,701.72 

767,414.57 

1,683,776.91 

424,5;i8.64 


Net  f?ain  to 
Intlians. 


8131,281.46 
273,466.42 
428,221.41 
143,803.64 


Merchandise 
received. 


858,006.70 

102,285.03 

149,687.77 

57,092.63 


453,675.249       3,227,481.85  976,772.93 


867.022.18 


Cash 
received. 


873,274.76 

171,181.89 

278,588.64 

86,711.01 


609,750.80 


According  to  the  above  exhibit  the  gross  expenditures  on  account  of  logging  on  these 
reservations  during  the  past  four  years  have  exceeded  three  millions  of  dollars.  A  large 
part  of  this  outlay  went  to  the  Indians  for  services  rendered  in  the  logging  camps.  It 
also  appears  from  this  exhibit  that  nearly  $1,000,(KK)  were  paid  to  the  Indian  allotters 
for  pine  timber. 

Had  this  large  suin  been  Judiciously  invested  or  expended  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  immediate  suffering  among  these  Indians  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Indian  this  money  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  it  soon  disappeared  for  gewgaws 
and  liquor.  The  money,  which  under  proper  management  would  have  oonfeired  last- 
ing benefits  upon  himself  and  family,  through  his  ignorance  and  his  vicious  surround- 
ings, became  the  means  of  bringing  upon  him  mental,  moral,  and  physical  ii^ury.  Ooca- 
rionally  appears  an  Indian  who  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  money,  but  as  a  rule  they 
flhould  not  be  trusted  with  money.  If  any  considerable  sum  is  coming  to  them  from 
any  source  other  than  their  own  labor,  it  should  be  properly  dealt  out  to  them 
from  time  to  time  in  supplies  such  as  theis.  needs  may  require. 

As  long  as  the  Indian  has  money  he  will  get  liquor,  and  as  long  as  he  can  obtain 
liqnor  he  will  continue  to  be  the  yiotim  of  all  tiie  mental,  moral,  and  physical  demoral- 
ization and  degradation  that  follow  in  its  train. 

No  allotments  have  been  made  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year,  although  the 
Indians  are  all  anxious  to  have  the  lands  assigned  to  them  in  severalty.  I  deem  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  allot  these  lands  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

The  pine  timber  should  be  disposed  of  without  delay,  as  it  is  rapidly  going  to  destruc- 
tion by  wind  and  fire.  Scattered  through  these  reserves  are  old  choppings  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly inflammable.  Fires  get  into  these  choppings,  great  conflagrations  ensue  and 
destroy  i&any  millions  of  valuable  timber  every  season.  About  6,000,000  feet  were 
burned  last  summer  on  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Beservation.  This  burnt  timber,  if  left 
standing,  next  summer  will  be  valueless.  It  should  be  sold  at  once,  so  that  it  may  be 
removed  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pine  timber  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
allotment.    A  commodious  log  house  should  be  built,  four  or  five  acres  cleared  ready 
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fbr  the  plow,  and  if  any  surplos  remain,  it  can  be  held  in  reserve  to  famish  the  fimilr 
with  such  supplies  as  it  may  require  from  time  to  time.  None  of  the  money  shonld  go 
into  the  lumd  of  the  Indian.  If  the  Government  farmer  is  provided  a  team  and  plow 
he  will  see  that  these  patches  of  land  are  properly  plowed  and  planted.  The  women  and 
children  will  cultivate  these  little  fields  and  raise  sufficient  grain  and  vegetables  to  sup- 
ply their  wants.  The  Indian  women  are  industrious  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  take  care 
of  their  fields  and  homes  if  the  opportunity  be  afforded  them. 

The  condition  ot  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  The  contractors  engaged  in  logging  enterprises  on  the  reservations  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  liberal  advances  to  the  Indians  on  their  pine  contracts  be- 
fore the  contracts  had  been  approved  at  the  Indian  Office.  This  practice  brought  a  num- 
ber of  the  contractors  into  trouble  with  the  Government  last  winter,  and  they  now  refuse 
to  make  any  advances  until  the  contracts  are  approved  by  the  Department.  The  Indian 
discovers  that  his  accustomed  support  is  gone  and  he  finds  himself  and  family  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  penury  and  want.  His  condition  is  worse  than  it  would  have  been  bad 
there  been  no  pine  contracts  in  prospect,  as  he  would  then  have  made  other  arrangements 
for  procuring  subsistence.  It  is  quite  clear  that  unless  logging  operations  are  resumed 
to  some  extent  on  the  reservations  during  the  coming  season  many  of  the  Indiana  will 
require  the  assistance  of  the  Government  to  enable  them  to  live  through  the  winter. 


FARMING. 

Farming,  to  some  extent,  is  followed  on  all  the  reservations.  Nearly  1,100  acres  were 
eultivated  during  the  present  season,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  &miliee  derived  their 
support  mainly  from  agriculture. 

About  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  and  com  have  been  produced,  and  upwards  of  13,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The  Indians  own  491  head  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  they  have  cut  612  tons  of  hay. 

At  present  the  lumbering  industry  overshadows  every  other  and  will  oontinae  to  da 
BO  until  the  supply  of  pine  timber  is  exhausted,  wnen  more  attention  will  be  pfdd  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Many  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are  expert  fishermen  and 
draw  a  large  portion  of  their  livelihood  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  In  the  berry  season 
the  women  and  children  gather  the  fruit,  which  finds  in  the  neighboring  towns  a  ready 
sale  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  wild  rice  which  grows  in  this  region  is  harvested  in  proper  season  and  con- 
tributes an  important  and  nutritious  article  of  diet. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  required  statistical  reports,  prepared  by  the  farmer  of  eaeb 
reservation. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  twelve  schools  connected  with  this  agency,  viz: 


Name  of  sohool. 


ReaervAtion  where 
Mituated. 


Averag^e 
attendance. 


Lacdu  Flambeau  day 

Fond  da  Lac  day 

Vermillion  Lake  day 

Pahtiiiauhwong  day 

Grand  Portage  day 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day. 

Rt.  Mary's  boarding^ 

Bi.  Mary's  day 

Catholic  Mission  day 


T^o  du  Flambeau  ... 

Fond  du  I^c 

Vermillion  Lake 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

Grand  Portajft* 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles 

Had  River 

Bad  River 


15 
U) 
25 
22 
10 


NAme  of  teacher. 


Parochial  and  boarding 

Red  Cliff  day 

Bound  Lake  Mission  day 


Lac  Court  d'Oreilles 

Bavfield,  Wis 

Red  Cliff 


4 


Lac  Court  d'Oreilles .. 


17 
45 
43 
55 
21 
32 

15 


Cordelia  Sullivan 
Celia  J.  Durfee.... 

A.  L.  Flett 

James  Dobie 

J.  A.  McFarland.., 

Nora  Morgan , 

Sister  Celestine  .. 
SiHler  Celestine  ... 
SiHter  Angelina.... 

Si.«*ter  Aloysia , 

Sister  Vincent  Hank 
Scniphica  Reineck.... 

^A.  A.  X>ougherty 1 

K'.  A.  Dougherty I 


:\ 


Salary 

per 
annum. 

•      1000 

eoo 

600 
600 
4S0 
600 


■••*••••••• 


I •••••••««••»••• 


I 


Of  the  abovCf  the  tirst  .si.^  are  Grovernment  schools,  and  maintained  by  the  Depart 
ment.  The  lionnd  l^ke  Mission  school  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  and  the  rem^uning  live  are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  Bnrean  of 
Education,  the  Grovernmeot  allowing  a  compensation  of  $7.o0  per  qnarter  for  each  pnpil 
at  the  day  schools  and  $27  per  quarter  for  scholars  at  the  two  boarding-schools. 

I  have  visited  the  Government  schools  on  e^ich  reservation^  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  at  Vermillion  Lake,  and  have  been  much  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  progreas  and 
advancement  of  the  scholars.  The  corps  of  teachers  are  efficient  and  capable,  and  hare 
all  had  more  or  less  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
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The  school  baildings,  as  a  whole,  I  found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition,  no  repairs 
appearing  to  have  been  made  for  several  years  past,  and  the  accommodations  being 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  number  of  pupiLs.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  the  school 
on  Fond  du  I.ac  Reservation,  where  the  teacher  commenced,  July  1  last,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  15,  and  now  has  60  scholars  enrolled.  These  she  is  obliged  to  crowd 
together  on  the  few  benches,  or  let  them  sit  on  the  floor,  door-steps,  etc.  I  shall  submits 
in  a  separate  communication  the  needs  of  the  schools  under  my  charge. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Department  curtailed  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  at  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  school  from  $800  to  $600  per  annum,  and  also 
dispensed  with  the  assistant  teacher  at  Vermillion  Lake.  In  the  first  instance  the  at- 
tendance would,  perhaps,  not  warrant  an  expense  to  the  Government  of  more  than  $600. 
The  school  at  Vermillion  Lake,  however,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successfbl  un- 
der my  charge,  and  I  consider  the  work  accomplished  by  the  second  teacher  amply  paid 
for  the  small  compensation  she  received. 

The  Grand  Portage  school  is  taught  by  a  mixed-blood,  and  though  the  attendance  is 
not  large,  owing  to  the  small  and  scattered  population,  the  teacher  is  doing  good  work 
and  the  scholars  are  Well  advanced. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  two  boarding-schools  within  this  agency, 
one  at  Bayfield,  Wis.,  and  the  other  on  Bad  River  Reservation.  The  attendance  is  on 
the  increase  and  the  schools  make  a  good  showing  lor  the  time  they  have  been  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  custom  oi' giving  the  scholars  a  noon  lunch  I  consider  a  very  good  one,  and  I  am 
desirous  of  continuing  the  practice.  It  has  been  tried  at  some  of  the  schools  at  this 
agency  and  with  good  results,  as  it  insures  a  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  furnishing 
the  necessary  incentive  until  they  become  interested  on  their  own  account. 

The  school  statistitts  required  by  Department  circular  of  August  10,  1889,  accompany 
this  report. 

uailboadb: 

The  Duluth,  South  Hhore  and  Atlantic  Railroad  was  built  through  the  Bad  River 
Reservation  in  the  summer  of  1887.  The*  railroad  company  and  the  Indians  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  right  of  way 
through  the  reserve.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  matter  of  compensation  be  determined 
at  an  early  date  and  the  money  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

The  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railway  Ck)mpany  is  constructing  its  road  across  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Reservation  in  Minnesota.  No  arrangements  have  been  made  to  settle  with  the 
band  for  right  of  way  across  the  tribal  lands,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter  will  soon  be  effected. 

The  Indians  of  the  Food  du  Lac  Reservation  inform  me  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road crosses  their  lands,  and  that  they  have  received  no  compensation  for  its  right  of  way. 
The  records  of  this  office  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 

The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railroad  has  been  graded  across  the  I^ac 
du  Flambeau  Reservation  during  the  past  summer. 

The  compensation  for  the  right  of  way  through  tribal  lands  has  been  determined  and 
the  amount  of  damages  paid  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  mooey  coming  to  this  band  be  invested  by 
the  Department  in  fiour  and  pork,  to  be.  issued  to  the  Indians  as  they  may  need  it.  I 
wonld  also  recommend  that  the  same  disposition  be  made  of  the  money  that  may  be 
awarded  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indians  for  right  of  way  of  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Rail- 
road through  their  reservation.  • 

CONCLUSION. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  allotment  act,  which  assigns  to  the  Indian  a  tract  of  land 
he  can  call  his  own;  through  the  iuQuence  of  the  industrial  life  and  activity  by  which 
he  is  surrounded :  through  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  that  bring  within  his  reach 
the  keys  of  knowledge,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  light  of  a  brighter  day 
is  dawning  for  the  aborigines  of  this  region.  The  old  people  promise  little  and  accom- 
plish still  less  in  the  way  of  improvement;  their  habits  are  fixed  and  they  are  averse  to 
change.  The  youog,  however,  are  as  susceptible  as  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter 
and  may  be  moMed  into  any  desinible  form.  •  Emerging  upon  life's  theater  under 
kindlier  influences  and  more  favorable  environments,  their  industry  stimulated  by  the 
example  ot  their  white  neighbors  in  various  fields  of  industrial  activity,  the 'ignorance 
and  superstition  that  have  enveloped  their  ancestors  for  ages  dispelled  by  the  light  of 
the  schools,  the  Indians  of  the  rising  generation  promise  to  become  a  self  supporting, 
independent  race  of  men  and  women  and  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  patriotic  citizens 
of  the  great  Hepnblic. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  M.  A.  Leahy, 

United  St4i(€S  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Report  op  Superintendent  op  Mission  School,  La  Points  Agency. 

The  buildings  of  the  boardlDg-school  at  Bayfield,  Wis.,  are  of  frame,  but  substantially  built,  and 
beautifully  situated  near  the  bank  of  Lalce  Superior.  Everything  is  comfortably  arranged,  and  car- 
ries an  air  of  order  and  cleanliness,  being  at  the  same  time  very  plain;  the  object  of  which  is,  that 
the  children  in  after  years  may  be  able  to  proi^'ure  for  themselves  the  same  comforts,  and  put  in 
practice  what  was  prudently  and  conscientiously  taught  to,  and  joyfully  studied  by,  them  during 
their  youthiul  days. 

The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  six  sisters  from  St.  Francis  Academy,  at  Joliet.  III.,  who  endeavor 
by  word  and  example  to  induce  the  children  to  perform  their  daily  tasks  with  care  and  persever- 
ance. The  chief  aim  is  to  train  the  minds,  hearts,  and  actions  of  the  children,  so  that  in  future 
years  they  may  be  true  and  usteful  members  of  huuian  society.  Fur  this  reason  they  attend  the  day 
school,  and  associate  with  the  white  children  of  the  same  school;  the  said  association  lieiag  also  a 
greataid  in  civ<lizing  the  children,  and  entirely  abolishing  the  use  of  tue  Chippewa  language. 

Sinters  and  children  go  hand  in  hand  in  performing  the  various  domestic  duties,  viz:  Cooking, 
washing,  ironing,  sewing,  taking  care  of  the  cows,  chickens,  and  working  in  the  garden,  from 
whi.h  nearly  iheir  whole  summer  supply  of  vegetables  is  obtrtined. 

The  health  of  the  cliildren  during  the  year  was  very  good,  which,  to  some  extent,  isowingtoibe 
very  healthy  location  of  the  place. 

The  general  behavior  was  excellent.  The  children  have  shown  a  great  readiness  and  delight  in 
executing  any  command  that  was  given  to  them;  never,  *'  with  the  exception  of  one,"  have  they 
oaused  the  least  trouble,  and  this  one,  after  having  been  repeatedly  admonished  and  punished  for 
her  continual  misbehavior  and  gross  disobedience,  had  to'l>e  dismissed. 

Of  the  twenty-four  children  that  were  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  notone  left  until  vacation, 
which,  to  say  least,  is  a  sign  that  they,  during  their  stay  among  iis,  have  felt  that  they  were  wel- 
come, and  that  we  were  working  for  their  present  and  future  welfare. 

The  day  school  consists  of  two  rooms,  viz:  Primary  and  high  school,  both  being  well  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  school  articles.  In  the  primary  department  the  children  are  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  ciphering,  oral  geography,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  English 
language.  In  the  high  sqliool.  besides  tlie  studies  mentioned  above,  the  children  are  taught  grammar, 
geography,  book-keepiifg,  commercial  law,  composition,  and  letter-writing.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  children  have  shown  a  remarkattle  readiness  and  facility  in  mastering  the  various 
branches  taught;  in  some  ca<4es,  even  exceeding  the  expectations  of  their  teachers. 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  and  edifying  sight  to  nee  the  general  agreement  of  tlie  white  with  the  In- 
dian children.  One  might  judge  frum  their  actions  that  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  which,  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  they  certainly  do. 

The  Red  Clifl'  reservation  school  is  conducted  by  two  Sisters  from  St.  Francis  Academy  at  Joliet, 
111.  There  is  an  enrollment  of  forty-seven  pupils.  The  genentl  average  is  good,  but  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  building  were  in  a  more  suitable  place.  The  children  show  a  great  desire  to  learn  the 
studies  taught.  During  the  paiit  years  the  Sisters  have  had  a  very  hard  struggle  in  order  to  es* 
tablish  the  use  of  the  Knglish  language  among  the  children,  and  through  their  faithful  and  untiring 
zeal  have  at  last  succeeded. 

John  Gafrok, 
Superintendent. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Mission  School,  La  Pointe  Agency. 

Oda^tah,  Bad  Rivkr  Reservation,  La  PoinU  Agency,  ITm.,  Seplemher  16, 1889. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  re|)ort  as  to  the  condition  of  St. 
Ma  y's  Indian  Industrial  Boarding-School  Ht  'Maiiah,  Bad  River  Reservation. 

For  about  seven  years  we  have  conducted  aschool  at  the  above-named  village  for  Indian  children 
of  both  sexes,  free  of  charge  and  open  to  all,  ^^agans,  Protestants,  and  Catholics.  Fur  many  years 
the  necessary  funds  were  contributed  by  generous  donors  on  and  outnide  of  the  reservation.  During 
all  this  time  we  not  only  conducted  gratis  a  day-school  for  the  Indian  children,  but  also  boarded 
at  our  own  expense  several  Indinn  children,  especially  such  as  were  pp<>r  or  bad  lost  their  parents. 
Finally,  last  fall  the  Government  kindly  gave  us  a  contract  for  boarding  and  teaching  twenty  In- 
dian pupils  at  the  rate  of  ?27  per  capita  per  quarter. 

This  first  contract  was  made  and  executed  November  1,  A.  D.  1888,  between  Hon.  J  H.  Oberly, 
United  States  Imiian  Commissioner,  and  the  bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  missions.  Asour  buildings 
were  l)eing  repaired  and  Httcd  up  for  the  reception  of  a  greater  number  of  Indian  children  than 
heret4»fore  kept,  we  did  nut  open  stiid  tK>ardiiig-scho<)l  till  L>ecemi>cr  5.  IXHM.  Since  then  the  aver- 
age attendance  has  been  siitisfactory.  as  may  be  seen  from  statement  below.  I^ai^t  fall  we  built* 
new  school-house,  at  a  total  cost  of  ^I,47>).  In  addition  to  this  we  repaired  the  former  school>build- 
ing.  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  S^<n>.  All  these  improvements  were  paid  for  out  of  private  reeuuroes, 
witnout  any  a.«viist»»nce  whatever  from  the  Government, 

Ttie  school  it*  conducted  by  the  Fnincisciin  .S  sters,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  under-igned.  .Sister  ^\  aldbunra  is  the  ab  e  superior,  and  she  is  well  aanisted  by  Sisters  Oeles- 
tine,  Kuninxunda.  and  Isabella.  The  children  are  healthy,  cheerful,  and  industrious.  At  present 
'one  of  our  pupiN  is  sick,  but  we  hope  he  will  soon  recover.  All  care  is  taken  to  teach  our  Indian 
children  habitsof  industry,  cleanline<«h,  and  virtue.  The girlsare  taught,  tiesides  the  usual  branches 
of  Engli^ih  school  education,  needle-work  and  cookery.  The  L>oys,  all  of  whom  are  sttll  small,  are 
tautrht  gardening  and  other  useful  work. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  beg  lea^'e  to  submit  the  following  statement  for  the  first 
term  of  said  Indian  )n<liistrial  f*choo1,  l>eginning  November  I.  IHSS,  and  ending  June  30,  18x9. 

Date  of  contract,  November  I.  Iv\s  ;  expiration  of  contract,  June  30,  188^;  formal  opening  of  9t. 
Mary'.-^  Industrial  Ik>arding- School,  Dei^mber  5, 1888. 

Average  attendance  during  first  quarter,  ending  December 31. 18S8 

Average  attendance  ilurmg  second  quarter,  ending  March  '.1,  1ns9 

Aver.ige  attendance  during  third  quarter,  ending  June  30,1  v%*i 22|] 

Numt)er  of  boys  during  first  quarter « 

Number  of  boys  during  second  quarter 2 

Nomber  of  b«»ys  during  third  quarter 8 

Number  of  girls  during  first  quarter ., ^ „  18 

Number  ofgirlsdoring  second  quarter ^ _..  as 

Komberofgirls  daring  third  quarter ,^ 21 

There  came  during  flnt  quarter „..  20 
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New  comers  during  second  quarter „ 8 

New  comers  durlns:  third  quarter 7 

There  went  away  during  first  quarter None. 

There  went  away  during  seoond  quarter 6 

There  went  away  during  third  quarter 6 

Bushels  of  potatoes  planted 15 

CJow * « 1 

We  have  quite  a  good  sized  garden,  and  planted  a  great  deal  of  cabbage,  turnips,  rutabagas,  car- 
rots, beans,  onions,  and  peas. 

We  have  used  the  helow-given  quantities  of  provisions  in  our  boarding-school  during  this  first 
term,  between  December  5, 1888,  when  we  formally  opened  said  school,  and  June  30, 1889,  the  end  of 
said  term. 

Fresh  beef. pounds...  311    I  Carrots bushels...      6 

f^'omedbeef. do 60      Cabbage heafis...    40 

Bacon  or  ham do 75      Oatmeal ...pounds...  125 

Fresh  pork do 474    ;  Butter do 222 

Cheese , do 25      Lard do 90 


Flour barrels...  14 

Bye  flour do 1 

Buckwheat  flour do U 

Corn-meal do 1 


Coffee do 73 

Sugar .' do 130. 

Tea do 68 

Rice do 75 


Pease bushels...      2    '  Soap boxes...  4 

Beans do 2h     Difl*erent  vegetables bushels..  24 

Potatoes do 106      Shoes pair...  13 

Turnips do 10    i 

Hoping  that  this  our  flrst  annual  report  of  St.  Mary's  Indian  Industrial  Boarding-School  may 
prove  satisfactory,  and  that  next  year's  account  will  show  a  still  more  prosperous  state  of  affairsj  I 
have  to  be. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Rev.  Chrysostom  Vkrwyst,  O.  S.  F., 
Superintendent  ofSt.  Mary^e  BoardingSehocl. 
M.  Leahy, 

United  SttiUe  Indian  Agent,  Ashland,  Wis. 
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REPORT  OF  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Shoshone  Agejjcy,  Wyo.,  July  30,  1889. 

Sir:  Id  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office  I  herewith  tender  my  foarth 
and  last  annual  report  of  this  agency,  and  in  doing  so  if  I  appear  in  any  way  to  reflect 
on  individuals  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  being  personal,  for  1  feel  grateful  that  I  am  at 
last  at  the  end  of  a  burden  and  a  responsibility  I  have  long  wished  to  surreuder,  but 
which  till  now  I  could  not  honorably  do.  All  that  1  report  is  for  the  good  of  the  serv- 
ice and  in  the  hope  that  I  can  open  the  eyes  of  the  Department  to  gross  imperfections 
which  work  materially  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians  and  go  far  to  make  all  the  best 
efforts  of  a  good  agent  of  no  avail. 

POPULATION 

of  the  Indians  located  on  this  reservation,  according  to  a  recent  census,  is  as  follows: 

Shoshones: 

Males  of  all  ages 495 

Females  of  all  ages 435 

Total - •.. 930 

Children  of  school  age:  , 

Males- - 142 

Females _ 122 

Total — 264 

Arapahoes! 

Males  of  all  ages 502 

Females  of  all  ages 513 

Total  ..1 .- 1,015 

Children  of  school  age: 

Males - - 163 

Females — '- 127 

Total - - 290 
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INDUSTRIAL. 

These  Indians  have  worked  hard  daring  the  year.  They  have  bnilt  themselves 
hooses,  90  in  number,  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  Government,  except  dooxB 
and  windows  and  a  few  nails;  about  5,000  rods  of  fencing,  the  materials  for  which  they 
have  cut  and  hauled  from  the  mountains,  in  some  eases  over  35  miles  away.  They  have 
hauled  all  the  flour  and  salt  consumed  at  the  agency,  and  their  freighting  was  well 
done  and  they  received  for  it  $7,869.60.  Besides,  they  have  constructed  the  most  diffi- 
cult half  of  a  tremendous  irrigating  ditch  for  the  Arapaho  ranches,  and  worked  well 
and  faithfully  at  it;  and  lastly,  have  cultivated  good  fields  of  crops,  which  look  well  and 
promising. 

STOCK. 

The  main  of  this  is  in  horses,  in  which  they  take  great  pride,  and  there  are  about 
4,000  head  owned  by  botl\  tribeis.  They  own  quite  a  number  of  small  herds  of  cattle, 
but  they  do  not  seiem  yet  to  understand  taking  good  care  of  this  stock. 

POLICE. 

The  Government  expects  too  much  of  this  able  body  of  men  and  pays  them  entirely 
too  little  for  their  services.  If  civilization  and  advancement  is  the  object  of  the  office, 
in  truth,  I  ask  ip  all  justice  if  these  men  furnish  their  services  and  that  of  their  horses 
to  go  to  any  part  of  the  reservation  at  any  and  all  times  to  put  down  drunkenness,  look 
after  irregularities  and  keep  things  in  order,  is  $vS  per  month  a  fair  compensation  ? 
Their  pay  should  be  increased  and  their  horses  should  be  furnished  with  forage. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  seems  to  be  doing  good  by  eradicating  some  of  the  minor  vices,  but  the 
judges  have  had  but  a  short  time  of  service  to  base  a  sound  opinion  upon  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate good. 

The  Indian  ^'Garfield,"  an  Arapaho,  spoken  of  in  my  last  report  as  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Jewell,  a  white  man,  and  confined  in  jail  for  the  past  year,  was  cleared 
and  released  at  the  recent  session  of  the  county  court. 

QOVBBNMENT  BUILDINGS.  • 

Although  yet  all  need  repairs  and  an  appropriation  is  absolutely  needed  this  fall  to 
keep  them  fit  to  live  in  this  coming  winter,  and  the  roofs  being  rather  flat  should  be 
roofed  with  metal;  there  should  also  be  a  hospital  erected. 

BDUOATIONAL. 

The  Government  school  has  been  supplied  with  requisite  number  of  scholars,  but,  as 
has  been  my  experience  every  six  months  since  I  have  been  in  service,  there  has  been 
one  ot  those  periodical  upheavals  and  underground  reports  sent  to  the  office,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  a  breaking  up  and  disorganization,  and  7  superintendents  have  been 
changed,  showing  conclusively  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  systein 
pursued  by  the  Government  respecting  this  important  branch  of  the  Indian  service.  I 
believe  I  know  the  cause  and  can  point  it  out  to  Congress  if  called  on  to  do  so.  But 
suffice  it  to  say  that  either  the  agent  should  be  relieved  of  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  school  or  he  should  be  armed  with  the  entire  control  of  it  It  is  ui^ust  to  his 
bondsmen  and  to  the  agent  to  place  people  to  a  great  degree  independent  of  him  to 
handle  and  control  property  for  which  he  is  responsible  under  his  bond  and  who  fre* 
quently  take  delight  in  being  careless  of  property  in  order  to  entangle  the  agQut. 

St.  Stephen's  mission  school  is  an  entire  and  complete  success.  Its  beautiful  and 
capacious  building  has  been  filled  to  its  capacity;  ttie  work  has  gone  on  quietly  and 
satisfaittorily,  and  no  discord  has  ever  existed  there.  The  supeiintendent  has  entire 
control  ot  his  school,  is  responsible  alone  for  the  property. 

Both  of  these  schools  have  the  same  assistance  from  the  agent;  one  has  a  head  undi- 
vided, the  other  a  divided  head.  But  were  tlie  agent  even  listi^ned  to  and  sustained 
when  some  heads  make  underground  and  false  rep6rt6,  the  school  would  not  be  such  a 
sufferer  by  them. 
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SANITARY. 

The  Indians  haye  had  a  very  sad  and  sick  year,  and  many  deaths  have  been  the  result; 
bat  on  the  whole  the  births  have  been  greater,  and  for  the  first  time  daring  my  term  of 
service  have  I  seen  a  physician  in  the  position  equal  to  the  work.  This  one  appears  to 
fill  it  eflSciently  and  well. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Under  the  able  and  creditable  management  of  two  good  men,  the  Revs.  F.  X.  Kup- 
pens,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  John  Roberts,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  is 
properly  attended  to. 

CONCLUSION. 
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Having  resigned,-  and  as  my  successor  is  named,  I  can  not  be  charged  with  having  any 

ax  to  grind. "  I  therefore  state  that  if  the  Department  will  give  the  agents  more  sup- 
port and  confidence,  which  to  the  same  class  in  other  spheres  of  life  is  awarded  such 
men,  and  receive  wich  great  caution  underground  reports  from  discontented  employ^, 
the  Indian  service  will  prosper,  the  office  will  have  less  trouble,  the  agent  will  better 
discharge  his  difficult  task,  the  Indians  will  be  advanced,  and  the  Government  will  save 
money. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  efficiency  of  all  my  agency  employes; 
they  have  at  all  times  given  me  their  full  and  cordial  support,  and  a  better  body  of  men 
will  be  hard  to  find,  and,  thankine  the  present  officials  of  the  office  and  the  Depart- 
ment for  courtesies  and  kindness  I  had  no  right  to  expect,  I  beg  the  continuance  of  them 
until  my  accounts  are  finally  settled. 

I  remain,  respect  folly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  M.  Jones, 
United  Stnien  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Missionary.  Fort  Berthold  Agency. 

The  followiii£r  is  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  at  Fort  Ber- 
thold, N.  Dak.,  durinfp  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889 :  ' 

During  the  year  the  American  Missionary  Association  has  spent  at  this  mission  86,372.50.  Of  this 
amount  S5,748. 87  may  be  counted  as  spent  in  carrying:  on  the  bo<irditi8r-school  at  Fort  Berthold,  and 
$024.03  in  evangelistic  work  at  different  Indian  settlements  and  at  the  Government  buarding^-school 
mt  Fort  Stevenson.  Of  the  school  fund  $2,700  was  paid  by  the  United  Htatcs  Government,  according^ 
to  contract,  for  the  education  of  pupils,  and  the  remainder  was  contributed  by  various  Congrreg^* 
tional  and  other  churches,  through  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  total  expenditure 
of  the  association  at  the  agency,  exclusive  of  Government  funds,  has  therefore  been  S3,672.<y).  Nine 
persons  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  mission  during  tlie  year — ('.  L.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
superintendent  and  missionaries:  Mrs.  R.  F.  Challis.  matron;  Miss  M.  E.  Benedict,  teacher;  Mrs. 
P.  M.  Lin nell,  teacher;  Mr.  L.E.  To wnsend,  Indian  teacher;  Mr.  William  Kirkwood,  farmer;  Miss 
M. T.  Wulfe, assistant  matron ;  Mr.  George  Bassett.  evangelist. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  has  been  forty — thirty-five  boarding  and  five  day  pu- 
pils. The  average  number  of  boarding  pupils  has  been  about  thirty.  Eight  new  ones  were  re- 
ceived, one  left.  There  have  been  three  transferred  to  the  8antee  Normal  Training  School,  Ne- 
braska. Six  are  still  away  at  school  in  the  Bast — one  at  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  one 
at  Hampton,  three  at  Santee,  one  at  Wheaton  College,  Illinois.  Two  have  returned;  one*  from  a 
course  at  Santee  and  at  C^arleton  College,  Minnesota,  andone  from  Santee.  All  those  away  or  who 
have  been  away  have  made  excellent  records,  and  have  raised  the  public  estimation  of  their  people. 

The  school  has  8)  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  and  fourteen  head  of  cattle  and  three  horses, 
chickens,  etc.  The  crops  have  been  a  failure  for  two  years  on  account  of  drought.  Only  about 
80  bushels  of  grain  were  housed  last  fall  from  15  acres,  and  KK)  bushels  of  roots.  Fifteen  tons  of 
good  millet  were  gathered  for  hay.  During  the  past  summer,  though  drought  has  destroyed  the 
crops,  by  diligence  something  is  being  gathered,  a  fair  crop  of  millet,  and  of  roots  for  stock,  and 
the  children's  table  has  been  furnished  with  milk  and  butter  and  vegetables  of  our  own  produc- 
tion. Besides  these  farming  industries  the  boys  have  had  instruction  in  carpentering  in  the  shop 
and  on  the  buildings.  About  SI,  100  we  e  spent  on  new  buildmgs  and  $4()(>  on  repairs.'  Two  car- 
penters and  a  mason,  employed  several  months,  were  aided  by  the  boys  and  their  industrial  teaoh- 
ers  in  the  work  of  building  and  repairing. 

In  the  school-room  good  progress  was  made  by  having  a  morning,  an  afternoon,  and  an  evening 
session,  in  all  five  and  one-halt  hours  a  day  of  study,  giving  to  each  pupil  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
study  and  the  rest  of  the  time  industrial  work  and  recreation.  The  youngest  pupils  began  with  no 
knowledge  of  English:  the  oldest  studied  grammar,  school  geography,  physiology,  Johnot's  Ge- 
osraphioat  Reader,  United  States  History,  *'Story  of  the  Bible."  and  Intermediate  Arithmetic  and 
instrumental  mu«*io.     All  had  ciilisthenic  and  vocal  drill. 

The  girls  have  done  their  own  housework,  with  help  only  in  washing.  They  have  made  butter 
and  preserves,  have  cut  and  sewed  clotliing  for  themselves. 

The  school  has  been  full  all  the  yenr,  and  we  have  been  obliged  continually  to  refuse  pupils  for 
trant  of  comfortable  room,  and  because  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  (government,  which 
limited  us  to  thirty^ne  pupils. 

B4Mides  this  work  for  Itoarding  pupils  and  day  scholars,  a  large  amount  of  religious  and  evan- 
(Oluitic  work  has  been  done.     Each  Suhbath  morning,  without  fail,  a  Sunday-school  averaging 
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over  forly  has  been  sratheredf  followed  always  by  a  preachinsr  service  with  an  average  attendance 
of  fifty,  most  of  them  Indians.  The  preaching:  has  been  in  two  Indian  lan8:uas:es  and  in  English, 
the  Sunday-school  instruction  for  the  children  mainly  in  EnKlish.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  each  Habbath  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  pupils  was  held,  and  there  have  been  two  prayer-mee^ 
ings  during  the  week.  A  weekly  women's  industrial  sewing  class,  at  which  religious  instruction 
has  been  given  to  Indian  women,  has  also  been  maintained. 

Besides  these  meetings  at  the  central  mission  station,  regular  preaching  at  three  other  points — two 
Indian  settlements  and  the  Port  Stevenson  Government  school — has  been  kept  up  through  the  year, 
once  a  fortnight  at  each  place.  The  average  attendance  at  thase  services  has  been  about  one  hon- 
dred  at  the  Qovernment  school  and  about  thirty-five  at  the  settlements.  Irregularly  there  have 
been  some  meetings  at  other  places.  Altogether  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  on  religioua 
services  each  week  of  one  hundred  and  dfty  persons.  Several  hundred  pastoral  visits  have  been 
made,  and  there  are  more  Christian  burials  than  formerly.  We  regret  that  there  has  been  only  one 
marriage  in  accordance  with  civilized  castoms.    We  hope  there  have  been  a  few  conversions. 

The  Indians  have  ceased  altogether  to  oppose  Christian  schools  and  Christian  worship,  and  have 
made  strong  appeals  for  schools  and  for  churches  in  their  midst.  One  log  house  has  been  secured 
for  worship  at  the  '*  Elbow  Woods"  settlement,  among  the  Gros  Ventres,  and  another  has  been 
built  by  the  Mandan  Indians  themselves  at  their  settlement,  35  miles  from  Berthold,  at  Independ- 
ence. A  young  man  of  the  Gro8  Ventres  tribfs  who  has  been  educated  at  Santee  and  at  Carleton 
College,  Minnesota,  is  preaching  at  these  out-stations.  The  means  for  carrying  on  this  evangel- 
istio  work  is  being  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody. 

After  thirteen  years  of  work  by  twenty-two  different  persons,  but  under  the  same  superintend- 
ent, great  changes  have  come,  and  we  work  on  in  hope  of  seeing  much  greater  in  the  near  future 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  gospel  and  the  aid  of  a  Christian  government. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C    L.    tiALLt. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  B.  Jones, 

United  States  Indian  Agent.  '    ■ 


Kkport  of  Missionary,  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency.  Dak., 
Holy  Rosary  Mission^  Aufftmt  26,  1889. 

When  I  made  my  first  report  of  the  Iluly  Rosary  Mission  School  one  year  ago  I  would  only  say 
that  we  intended  to  make  a  success  of  this  work.  Now  one  year  is  over  and  we  can  s;iy  with  good 
conscience  that  our  first  year  was  as  siieeessful  as  we  could  hope  and  expect.  We  litt<l  an  average 
attendance  of  08  child  ten  throughout  the  year.  In  the  iir.»t  quarter  the  a  vera^^e  attendance  amounted 
to  72  and  the  last  to  112.  The  conduct  of  the  children  in  general  was  very  good  and  their  progress 
in  learning  fully  satisfactory.  The  girls  would  sliow^  their  sewing,  knitting,  and  needlework  with 
pride  to  everybody,  while  the  boys  were  engaged  in  farming  during  the  spring  and  summer  time. 

Our  farm  furnished  a  good  crop  of  corn  for  our  stock,  and  the  garden  yielded  a  good  supply  of 
potatoes  and  other  kinds  of  vegetables  for  the  kitchen  use.     This  year  we  enlarged  our  farm  and 

Sarden  considerably,  and  improved  both  garden  and  farm  by  irrigation,  which  i-ausi  d  us  a  great 
eal  of  work  and  cost  us  no  little  amount  of  money.  Moreover,  we  placed  water-pipes  in  all  the 
rooms,  so  that  we  can  get  good  water  throughout  the  entire  bnihiing,  and  we  are  also  well  provided 
in  (*nHe  of  fire. 

We  were  honored  by  many  visitors  during  tlie  year,  who  all,  without  exception,  were  delighted 
with  our  school.  Among  these  vimi tors  were  the  three  hoiionible  linlian  eonjmissioners.  General 
Crook,  General  Warner,  an<l  <  x-(iovernor  Foster.  M'e  feel  very  proud  of  the  visit  oftho^e  noble  and 
honorable  gentlemen,  and  especially  of  the  remarks  they  made  .il>out  our  children  and  about  our 
mission  in  general.  The  conviction  that  siieh  noble  men  are  ^iitistied  with  <iur  work  is  a  great  en- 
couragement for  UH,  and  we  shall  emleavor  with  all  our  energy  and  strength  to  keep  our  school  in 
such  a  condition  and  shape  that  it  will  become  more  and  more  a  blessing  for  the  Indian  children, 
both  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare. 
Two  fathers,  six  lay  brothers,  seven  sisters,  and  three  servants  are  engaged  at  the  mission  school. 

Expenses  were,  for  keeping  up  and  improving  the  school  f4,000.<'0 

Other  expenses 2,d00.00 

Total 6,500.00 

Re^peotftilly  submitted. 

Fathee  JUTY,  S..T. 


Kbpobt  of  Supkkintkndent  Mennonite  Mission. 

ClIKYKNNB  AND  ABAPAHO  AOENCY, 
Varlingtou,  lud.  T.,  September  4,  1889. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  August  28, 1  herewith  submit  to  you  a  brief 
re)[>ort  about  the  mission  work  done  by  the  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America  among  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes  under  your  charge.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  at  fourditlerent  places — 
here  at  the  agency,  at  Cantonment,  in  a  contract  school  at  Ualstead,  Kans.,  and  since  a  recent  dale 
at  the  newly>established  mission  station  in  the  so-called  Scger  Colony. 

A.— Da  rlington. 

This  is  our  oldest  station.  It  was  established  in  ISSO.  The  mission  iMinnl  tirst  erected  a  frame 
building  at  this  place,  which  accommodated  about  twenty-fl  ve  children.  That  house  was  consumed 
by  fire  after  it  had  been  occupied  only  a  few  months.  Receivnig  very  encouraging  moral  and  also 
financial  support,  not  only  from  the  various  churches  withitt  our  general  conference,  but  also  from 
the  Government,  our  board  at  once  decided  to  rebuild  the  minsion,  and  then  the  house  was 
erected  which  we  at  present  occupy.  In  connection  with  this  mission  and  boarding  school  we  have 
amission  farm,  containing  nearly  KK) acres  of  land.  This  school  eun  accommodate  fifty  children. 
Our  attendance,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  very  regtilar,  and  averaged  during  the  whole  year 
forty -seven.    So-called  runaways,  we  had  only  very  few. 

We  continue  to  teach  the  children,  besides  the  book  knowledge  which  they  receive  in  the  schtx>l> 
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room,  all  kinds  of  labor.  The  boys  have  to  learn  to  cultivat'e  the  soil,  sow,  plant,  and  transplant 
the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  take  care  of  stock,  and  even  some  of  the  duties  of  house- 
work. The  girls  are  regularly  detailed  to  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  lady  employes,  in  the 
dining-room,  sewing-room,  sleeping-room,  kitchen,  laundr>',  b»kery,  etc.  As  a  rule  the.  children 
take  to  the  work  kindly,  and  perform  the  various  duties  assigned  to  them  gladly  and  cheerfully,  un- 
less their  relatives  meddle  witli  the  school  affairs  and  discourage  the  children,  which,  howev%r,  only 
happens  in  rare  cases. 

Several  years  ago  1  established  the  rule  that  our  children  should  use  in  the  house,  and  also  when 
being  outside  at  work,  only  the  English  language.  This  rule  we  have  enforced  and  carried  out  with 
almostcomplete  success  ever  since.  And  not  only  do  we  ourselves  notice  the  good  results  arising  fVom 
adhering  to  this  rule,  but  the  many  unHolioited  compliments  received  from  others  who  had  occasion 
to  observe  how  willingly  and  readily  our  children  converse  in  the  Cnglish  language  are  to  us  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  a  proof  that  our  labor  in  that  respect  also  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  experience  fully  demonstrates  the  fact  that  such  a  rule  can  be  successfully  carried  out 
even  in  a  reservation  school  in  the  midst  of  tribes  whose  conversation  is  almost  exolusively  in  the 
vernacular. 

Th  ■  school  has  been  is  session  every  day  from  9  o'clock  to  11 .  30  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  1. 30  to 
4  in  the  afternoon.  Besides  that,  a  study  hour  in  generally  being  held  with  the  cUildren  In  the  even- 
inif,  where  they  prepare  their  lessonn  for  the  following  day. 

Believing  that  the  true  source  and  the  only  solid  foundation  of  all  real  civilization  is  true,  genuine 
Christianity,  rooted  in  a  regenerated  heart,  we  make  it  the  chiefobject  of  all  our  work  to  acquaint 
the  Indians  with  and  inculcate  in  their  hearts  the  principles  of  such  Christianity.  The  children 
are  being  instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  every  day  the  teacher  rehearses  with  them  in 
the  moMt  simple  manner  some  story  of  the  gospel.  Devotional  exercises  are  being  held  with  the 
ehildren  generally  by  the  superintendent,  which  consist  of  reading  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  is 
briefly  explained,  prayer,  and  singing  of  several  hymns  by  the  school.  On  Sunday  we  have  Sun- 
day school  in  the  morning  and  church  services  in  the  evening.  During  the  week  the  children  have 
a  prayer  meeting,  which  is  being  conduoted  by  one  of  the  larger  scholars. 

As  often  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  it,  I  have  visited  the  Indians  in  their  various  camps.  Other  of 
my  employees  have  done  the  same.  A  number  whom  we  found  sick  in  camp,  several  of  whom  were 
returned  piipiln,  were  visited  and  provided  with  good  nourishing  fo5d  regularly,  and  we  have 
many  proofs  that  such  visits  were  appreciated,  and  that  little  Hcts  of  kindness  shown  to  the  Indians, 
especially  when  they  are  sick  or  otherwise  in  trouble,  find  an  echo  in  their  hearts,  and  often  form  a 
**  bridge*'  over  which  one  can  reach  the  Indians  and  gain  a  lasting  influence  over  them. 

On  various  <xx»sions  where  the  patients  whom  we  had  visited  had  died  we  were  asked  to  come 
and  bury  them  according  to  the  "white  men's  road,"  and  neither  did  the  object  seem  to  be  to  un- 
load the  work  conneeted  with  the  funt-ral  onto  our  shoulders,  such  as  getting  the  coffin,  digging 
the  grave,  etc.,  because  they  gladly  ilid  all  that  themselves.  We  generally  complied  with  their 
wi«*hes  and  held  a  burial  service  with  them  at  their  camps,  and  on  various  occasions  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  pn*v»'nttlieni  from  burying  with  their  dead  property  that  had  cost  them 
a  giMKl  <ieal  of  money  and  which  they  or  their  friends  were  sorely  in  need  of, 

B.— Cantonment. 

Cantonm^-nt  was  fonn«»rly  a  t"mporary  milit'xry  post,  which  was  abandoned  in  IS82  and  turned 
over  from  llie  War  Deparlincnt  to  the  Interior  Ucparluient.  C^jI.  .1.  D.  Miles,  who  was  then  agent  of 
th«**»e  IndiunH,  then  requested  our  church,  to  make  application  to  the  Governnienl  for  the  use  of  the 
abandoned  buildings  lor  mission  and  school  purposes.  Our  mission  board  loijk  the  matter  under 
advice,  eorre**porult<l  with  the  Indian  Department  about  it,  received  ptrmis-sion  to  make  use  of  the 
buildings  lor  the  aforesaid  purposes,  and  in  January,  l^M;},  sent  a  missionary  and  several  other  em- 

Eloyes  there,  who  at  once  organized  the  work,  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  the  same  a  nnmber  of  the 
ouses,  und  in  the  same  year  yet  a  boarding  school  was  opened,  which  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tiori  « ver  since. 

The  hou.ses  we  occupy  were  originallj-  built  only  for  temporary  use.  and  of  late  years  it  Invs  be- 
came mori'  and  more  apparent  that  in  spiteof  repeated  repairs  they  could  not  be  used  much  longer, 
unless  they  were  .subjected  to  very  extensive  and  expensive  repairing.  So  our  mi.^^sion  board 
after  having;  seat  a  commission  here,  who  looked  over  the  whole  mis.sion  field,  decided  to  p<it  up  a 
new  School  building  in  (.antonment.  That  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction.  It  will 
be  three  stories  hi«h,  with  basement  under  the  whole  house.  It  is  being  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
and  will  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  sei'enty-five  children  besides  all  the  necessary  em- 
ploye's. 

The  mission  and  school  work  in  Cantonment  is  being  carried  on  essentially  according  to  the 
same  principles  and  methods  as  the  work  here  in  Darlington,  which  I  liave  described  in  this  re- 
port. One  feature  in  which  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  work  here  is  that  the  misi»ionary  there  is 
more  frequently  called  upon  to  render  medical  aid  to  the  Indians  than  the  missionary  at  this  place, 
the  reason  of  that  being  the  fact  that  Cantonment  is  so  distantly  located  from  the  Government  physi- 
cian. For  this  reason  we  are  glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  physician  for  the  position  of 
■uperintendent  of  our  Cantonment  work.  Mr.  D.  B.  Hirschler,  the  gentlem  in  referred  to.  is  a  grad- 
uate of  medicine,  and  will,  we  hope,  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  Cantonment.  He  has  had  several 
years  experience  in  Indian  work,  and  will,  we  hope,  successfully  manage  the  work  at  that  station. 

The  industrial  part  of  the  Cantonment  mission  isof  about  the  same  size  and  nnture  and  there  are 
about  as  many  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  there  as  here  in  Darlington.  With  the  small  herd 
of  mission  cattle  which  we  hold  in  connection  with  the  Cantonment  school  we  had  more  luck  this 
than  last  year,  being  able  this  year  to  realize  a  small  income  from  that  herd  for  the  benefit  and 
improvement  of  the  mission.  I^st  year  we  lo.st  a  number  of  cattle  by  Texas  fever.  I  will  here 
mention  that  we  have  at  both  our  lioarding  schools  always  a  sufficient  number  of  milch  cows  on 
band  to  furnish  the  .schools  with  the  necessary  amount  of  milk  and  butter.  I  think  it  very  im- 
portant that  the  children,  who  are  oflen'in  a  weakly,  sorofulousconditiou,  should  live  more  on  milk 
diet,  and  I  have  often  regretted  that  the  opportunities  which  I  have  known  the  agent  to  offer  to 
the  Qovernmcnt  f<cbools  to  have  sufficient  numbers  of  milcii  cows  at  said  schools  were  not  appre- 
ciated an<l  made  use  of  more  by  some  of  the  managers  of  those  institutions. 

C.^— The  Se<;er  Colony  Miwiox. 

In  my  last  year's  report  1  mentionetl  the  fact  that  our  mission  board  had  decided  to  start  a  branch 
mission  near  Cantonment.  But  realizmg  the  fact  that  the  Seger  Colony  seemed  to  be  a  nmch  more 
important  field  for  misHiun  work,  arul  being  urp-ed  <rom  dttFerent  sources  to  start  a  mission  there, 
the  board  somewhat  changed  their  plans  and  concluded  t«»  .start  in  liie  Seger  Colony  first,  leaving 
the  ab4iVf-meniione<l  Held  near  Cunlonment  to  l>e  taken  care  of  from  the  last-ru^mcwl  station  until 
we  have  the  necessary  men  aud  means  to  occupy  it. 
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In  the  Se^er  Colony  we  do  not  intend  to  establish  a  boarding:  ^hool,  at  least  not  for  the  present. 
We  have  simply  sent  a  missionary  there,  Rev.  J.  J.  Kliewer,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Can- 
tonment mission  before  Mr.  Hirschler  took  charge,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  Indians  in 
their  camps,  hold  meetings  with  them  in  the  camps  as  well  as  in  the  mission  house,  and  start  a  day 
school  as  soon  as  that  can  be  done.  The  latter  part  of  the  work  will  be  an  experiment,  but  the 
Indians  do  not,  at  least  thus  far,  seem  to  be  adverse  to  the  idea,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  certainly  worth  trying.  In  connection  with  the  mission  we  inteild  to  run  a  small  mission 
farm,  partly  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  vegetables  for  the  mission  employos  and  the  feed-for 
the  necessary  teams,  milch  cows,  etc..  partly  in  order  to  have  a  model  farm  that  might  be  an  ex- 
ample to  the  Indians, from  which  they  might  learn  "a  thing  or  two.**  That  industrial  work  the 
mission  bckrd  has  assigned  to  Rev.  J.  J.  Kliewer's  brother.  H.  Kliewer.  Those  two  families  have 
already  moved  tJiere  and  have  commenced  the  work.  The  place  where  we  have  started  the  mis- 
sion is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Washita,  about  60  miles  from  the  agency. 

D. — TiiK  Contract  School,  at  Hal«tead. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  running  a  small  contract  school  at  Halstead,  Kans.  The  school 
is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Chr.  Krehbiel.  The  Government  allowed  us  during  the  past  year  $125  per 
capita  for  twenty-five  children,  which  number  has  been  increased  in  the  contract  for  the  coming: 
year  to  thirty-five.  Just  now  there  are  only  just  twenty-five  pupils  there.  We  had  twenty-eight, 
but  three  returned  lately.  I  intend  to  take  *jp  some  children  again  in  the  near  future  and  fill  up 
the  school.  The  school  building  in  Halstead  was  erected  last  year,  and  is  practically  and  comforta- 
biyarranged.  That  school,  too,  is  being  conducted  and  run  according  to  the  same  plans  and  methr  da 
as  the  mission  schools  here  on  the  reservation.  The  wor^  is  threefold — religious,  educational. and 
induutrial.  When  being  in  Halstead  last  spring  I  had  the  privilege  to  baptize  five  of  our  children 
there.     ' 

E. — Miscellaneous. 

• 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  one  year  one  feels  as  if  very  little  progress  had  been  made.  But  in 
comparing  the  condition  of  things  of  six  or  seven  years  ago  with  that  of  to-dny  one  can  not  help 
but  notice  considerable  changes  for  the  better  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  leaveninj^  in- 
fluences of  the  various  eiforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  elevate  these  Indians.  But  it  certamly 
does  seem  to  me  as  if,  during  the  InHt  year  at  least,  the  niovemeiitn  that  these  Indians  have  made 
looked  more  like  retrograde  than  like  progress.  I  miss  theenthuHiasiu  and  the  energy  and  the  de- 
sire to  get  ahead  that  I  so  often  noticed  among  the  Indians  Htinio  yearn  ago.  Ah  to  the  probable 
causes  I  can  surinise  and  conjecture,  but  not  report.  The  Indiann  have  repeatedly  in  a  complain- 
ing manner  voluntarily  told  me  that  they  are  not  being  pushed  as  they  used  to  l»e.  Hut  I  notice 
with  great  satiHfaction  that  you  have,  right  in  the  beginning  of  youradniinistratioii,  been  fortunate 
in  appointing  workers  who,  I  think,  will  not  only  push  the  Indians,  but  teach  them  to  go  ahead 
themselves.  May  the  Government  steady  your  hand  which  you  have  laid  so  firmly  and  resolutely 
to  the  plow,  and  may  you  receive  all  the  encouragement  that  you  will  need,  and  all  the  support 
that  wjll  be  necesnary  to  "  plow  "  and  '*  cultivate"  the  very  weedy  field  into  which  you  have  been 
placed. 

When  I  am  visiting  the  Indians  in  their  camps,  where  I  see  Indian  life  as  it  if,  1  often  think  the 
Indians  ought  to  be  compelled  more  to  turn  a  new  leaf.  Does  it  not,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  time 
that  the  Oovernnient  compel  the  yimng  people  whom  it  has  educated.for  each  one  of  whom  it  has 
spent  hundreds  of  dollars,  to  marry  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  live,  and  in 
which  they  are  to  become  citizens  ?  Suppose  a  couple  wanted  to  get  married  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
schools,  would  they  be  allowed  to  simply  go  and  "live  together '' ?  Hardly.  But,  then,  why  should 
the^  be  allowed  to  do  it  on  the  reservation?  When  some  years  ago  the  fiovern  men  t  ordered  all 
white  men  living  with  Indian  women  to  get  married  legally  it  was  done,  and  I  am  sure,  if  such  an 
order  were  issued  with  regard  to  educated  Indians  it  would  be  complied  with,  and  not  only  done, 
but  I  have  rcHson  to  l>elieve  that  it  would  soon  l)e  popular  among  the  Indians. 

Another  thing  I  notice  on  my  mi.Hsionary  tours  through  the  camps,  namely,  where  an  Indian  does 
try  to  do  something,  farms,  freights,  or  earns  some  money  in  some  other  way,  his  relatives  of  the 
old  school  will  camp  right  around  him  and  live  on  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  A  certiiin  young  man 
who  has  received  a  good  education  in  the  East,  married  an  intelligent  educated  girl  about  a  year 
ago.  A.  few  months  after  they  were  separated.  I  asked  the  young  man  why  he  left  his  wife.  He 
said  he  was  earning  a  good  salary,  but  his  wife's  parents  compelled  him  to  giveeverythingto  them, 
and  if  he  refuned  to  do  it  they  qusrreled.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  support  his  wife,  but  was  not 
willing  to  support  that  whole  family.  I  tliink  that  class  of  Indians  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves, and  also  those  whom  the  (Government  has  educated  at  a  great  expense,  should  have  their 
land  assigned  to  them  in  severalty,  furnished  with  the  necessary  teams  and  implements,  their  rations 
withdrawn,  giving  them,  however,  something  better  in  lieu  of  them,  and  then  they  should  lie  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  the  road  to  which  they  have  l>een  led,  and  to  make  use  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  given  them.  And  the  non-progressive  Indians  should  not  be  allowed  to  camp  near  such 
families  or  >>ettlements  atall,  neither  should  any  heathenish  customs  and  practices  be  allowed  in 
them.  And  every  newcomer  from  the  Eastern  schools  should  be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner, 
instead  of  givinga  ration  ticket  to  him  snd  then  turning  him  loo.He  into  the  camp  with  all  its  dan- 
gers and  pernicious  influences.  1  Imvc  become  convinced  that  the  ration  system,  as  it  now  is,  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  progressof  the  Indians,  but  to  simply  stopthe  rations  on  an  Indian  becanse 
e  is  getting:  along  better  than  the  rest  would  in  my  opinion  be  unjust  and  unwise,  unless  he  were 
given  something  better  in  lieu  of  them.  Otherwise  he  an<l  his  friends  would  say  that  to  take  the 
white  man's  road  is  an  unpaying  business 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  manifestations  of  kind  feelings 
towards  our  mission  work  and  for  the  assistance  rendered  us  during  the  short  tln»e  of  your  stay  at 
this  agency  already.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  mny  have  the  full  conHdent-e  and  *'  backing  "  of  the 
Department  and  th«  faithful  co-operation  of  nil  the  workers  under  your  charge  in  the  njlfiUmeot 
or  the  arduous  duties  that  devolve  upon  you  in  your  responsible  position. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

H.  B.  Voth, 
Super inlemle tit  MeuHonile  Mis»i€m*, 

Maj.  ('.  F.  AsHLKY, 

United  State*  Jndittn  Af/ent, 
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Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Indian  School  Service, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
Washington^  D.  C,  iSeptember  5,  1889. 

SjR :  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operation 
and  condition  of  the  Indian  schools. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1889, 1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office, 
after  a  vacancy  in  it  of  nearly  two  months  since  the  departure  of  my 
predecessor. 

In  looking  back  over  the  records  I  find  the  following  list  of  incum- 
bents: 

J.  H.  Ha  worth,  July  1,  1883,  to  March  12,  1885. 

John  H.  Oberly,  May  9, 1885,  to  April  17,  1886. 

John  B.  Riley,  June  4,  1886,  to  December  29,  1887. 

8.  H.  Albro,  October  29,  1888,  to  March  4,  1889. 

In  the  five  years  and  ten  months  since  Mr.  Haworth  was  first  ap- 
pointed the  office  has  been  vacant  one  3'ear  three  months  and  thirteen 
days. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  Albro,  rendered  Ji  report  upon  Indian  school 
affairs  dated  January  16,  1889.  In  the  time  intervening  between  that 
date  and  the  date  of  my  incumbency,  the  usual  routine  was  pursued,  of 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  statement,  except  as  it  will  be  found 
in  the  annual  statistical  tables  of  the  schools. 

In  studying  the  text  of  the  statute  upon  which  this  office  is  pred- 
icated, to  ascertain  its  legal  responsibilities  and  duties,  I  find  that  im- 
portant changes  were  made  in  the  legislation  approved  June  29, 1888, 
by  the  act  approved  March  2,  1889.  Section  8  of  the  act  of  1888  reads 
as  follows : 

Skc.  8.  That  there  shall  ho  appoiDfed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
ADd  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  uianaf^ement, 
training,  and  prartical  education  of  children,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  the  naiure  of  his  duties  will  permit, 
▼isit  the  schools  where  Indians  are  tanj^ht,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  appropriations 
,liroro  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  iDterlor  what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  defects,  if  any,  in  any  of  them 
in  system,  in  admluistration,  or  in  means  for  the  most  effective  advancement  of  the 
children  in  them  toward  civilization  and  self-HUpport ;  and  what  changes  are  needed 
to  remedy  such  defects  as  may  exist ;  and  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  employ  and  discharge  superintendents,  teachers,  and  any 
other  person  connected  with  the  schools  wholly  supported  by  the  Government,  and 
with  like  approval  make  such  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  snch  schools 
as  in  his  judgment  their  good  may  require.  Tb^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause 
to  be  detailed  from  the  employes  of  his  Department  such  assiBtauts  and  shall  furnish 
such  facilities  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foregoiug  provisions  respecting 
said  Indian  schools. 

Section  10  of  the  act  approved  March  2,  1889,  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  10.  That  there  shall  be  appointc^d  bj^  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  management, 
training,  and  practical  educati(m  of  cbildrtMi,  to  be  Su[)erintendeut  of  Indian  Schools, 
whoHe  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  innpect  the  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  appropriations  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  what,  in  his  judgment,  atv,  the  defects,  if  any,  in 
any  of  them,  in  system,  in  administration,  or  in  means  for  the  most  effective  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  therein  toward  civilization  and  self-snpport,  and  what  changes 
are  needed  to  remedy  such  defects  as  may  exist,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  in 
connection  with  Indian  schools  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
and  section  eight  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipnla- 
tions  with  various  Indian  tribes  lor  tbe  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  and  for  other  ))urposes,''  approved  June  twenty-ninth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  is  hereby  repealed. 

By  examination,  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  section  8,  1888,  exclu- 
sive of  such  parts  as  are  specified  in  section  10,  1889,  was  repealed. 
Analyzing*  the  two  sections,  it  appears:    (1)  That  by  the  statute  of 

1888  the  Sui)erintendent  of  Indian  Schools  was  amenable  directly  and 
wholly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reported  to  him,  was  subject 
wholly  to  his  direction,  and  exercised  his  power  of  appointment,  etc., 
subject  to  the  approval  of  said  Secretary  ;  but  according  to  the  statute  of 

1889  the  superintendent  is  directed  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Aftairs,  while  he  may,  nevertheless,  be  called  *'  to  perform  such 
other  duties  in  connection  with  Indian  schools  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  (2)  That  power  to  •'  employ  and  dis- 
charge superintendents,  teachers,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
schools  "  and  to  ^*  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  such 
schools  ^  is  taken  from  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  (3)  That 
the  present  duties  of  this  officer  are — 

To  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
what  are,  in  his  judgment,  the  defects,  if  any,  in  any  of  them,  in  administration,  or 
in  means  for  the  most  effective  advancement  of  the  pupils  therein  toward  civilization 
and  self-support,  and  what  changes  are  needed  to  remedy  such  defects  as  may  exist. 

In  short,  his  duty  is  to  visit  and  inspect  Indian  schools  and  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Beyond  this,  his  work  is  advisory 
and  suggestive. 

In  entering  upon  my  duties,  I  first  inquired  to  what  extent  the  Indian 
schools  had  been  visited  by  my  predecessors,  and  ascertained  that  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  very  few  had  been  personally  inspected,  the 
other  duties  of  the  office  having  engrossed  attention.  I  found  it  the 
conviction  of  the  Department  that  the  most  urgent  task  connected  with 
the  Indian  school  service  was  this  work  of  visitation  and  that  my  time 
and  strength  could  not  be  better  employed,  at  least  for  a  long  period, 
than  in  the  field,  in  connection  with  these  institutions.  I  therefore 
entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  visitation. 

I  had  purposed,  and  so  declared,  to  take  my  wife  with  me  in  this  work, 
at  my  own  expense,  thinking  that  it  woul'^  «iioM«iue  to  get  access  to 
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mail}'  facts  relating  to  tbe  condition  and  training  of  the  Indian  girls 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  She  had  had  large  experience  in 
the  work  of  education  and  sympathized  with  the  proposed  service. 
When  these  things  became  known,  incidentally,  to  the  Board  of  Indian 
OommissiouerSy  several  of  them  said,  very  emphatically,  ^^  This  is  a  service 
which  we  have  long  desired,  and  your  wife  should  be  appointe<l  by  the 
Government  to  thin  work."  On  the  18th  of  May  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  on  his  own  suggestion  and  responsibility,  notified  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  that — 

Mrs.  Merial  A.  Dorchester  is  beroby  appointed  a  special  a^ent  in  the  Indian  servico 
dnriDg  the  carrent  fiscal  year,  and  detailed  to  assist  the  Superiuteudent  of  Indian 
Schools  in  his  investigations  of  the  niauageuient  of  Indian  schools,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct,  habits,  condition,  treatment,  training,  etc.,  of  the  female  pupils. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  this  appointment  was  renewed. 
Her  report  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Mrs.  Dorchester  and  I  entered  upon 
the  visitation  of  these  bcbools  and  continued  until  they  were  closed 
for  the  summer  vacation.  I  had  previously  visited  the  Carlisle  School 
,aud  the  Lincoln  Institute  in  Philadel]ihia. 

I  visited  a  number  of  schools  which  had  had  only  imperfect  inspec- 
tion. For  many  of  the  buildings  little  had  been  done  since  their  erec- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  more  or  less  dilapidated  and  some  were  never 
fully  equipped  for  the  service.  The  financial  management  of  others 
awakened  much  concern  in  the  Department.  It  was,  therefore,  sug- 
gested by  the  Commissioner  of  Imlian  Affairs  tliat  in  my  inspection 
I  should  have  relerence  to  the  financial  expenditures,  particularly  the 
special  "  authorities,"  with  the  vouchers  thereto;  the  buildings, 
whether  sufficient  or  insufficient,  their  condition,  the  repairs  needed, 
and  the  sanitary  situation  ;  the  furniture,  its  condition  and  needs;  the 
donnitories,  whether  crowded  or  not ;  the  beds  and  bedding ;  the  school- 
room appliances,  condition  and  needs;  the  supplies,  how  managed, 
cared  for,  etc. ;  the  horses  and  other  stock ;  the  vehicles,  industrial  im- 
plements, etc. ;  the  industrial  pursuits,  with  results  and  suggestions; 
the  employes,  their  efficiency,  character,  number,  kind,  and  compensa- 
tion. Such  was  the  work  which  opened  before  me.  During  the  two 
months  we  were  in  the  field,  we  traveled  nearly  G,000  miles  and  visited 
twenty  schools,  the  results  of  Avhich  are  here  given,  with  the  exception 
of  numerous  special  reports  of  a  business  character,  with  recommend- 
ations, estimates  for  needs,  and  requests  for  "  authorities''  to  purchase, 
which  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
In  some  schools  these  things  constituted  aconsiderable  part  of  my  work. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  Indian  schools  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

CARLISLE  SCHOOL. 

My  arrival  at  this  institution  on  the  morning  of  May  2  was  a  sur- 
prise to  Captain  Pratt,  the  superihtendert.  I  was  cordially  received, 
and  every  effort  desirable  was  put  Ibrrh  to  facilitate  my  investigations. 

The  business  methods  of  the  office  were  explained,  the  books  were 
opened  and  examined,  plans  of  purchase,  farm  ])roduct8,  and  other  busi- 
ness i)hases  were  considered  in  as  much  detail  as  the  time  allotted  for 
visitation  would  allow. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  literary  and  industrial  studies, 
the  former  occupying  the  forenoon  and  the  latter  the  afternoon,  all  the 
pupils  participating  in  both. 
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The  school-rooms  were  visited,  the  work  of  the  pupils  on  the  black- 
board, the  slates,  and  iu  the  copy-books  was  inspected,  and  questions 
were  freely  propounded  to  teachers  and  pupils,  with  gratifying  results. 
.  These  youth  particularly^  excel  in  penmanship.  Geography  is  also  a 
favorite  study,  of  which  they  evince  commendable  knowledge.  Arith- 
metic is  more  difficult,  but  some  of  the  classes  show  good  acquaintance 
with  common  and  decimal  fractious  and  percentage.  Of  the  English 
language,  in  its  grammatical  forms,  they  obta>in  considerable  knowl^ge. 
They  spell  very  well  and  their  reading  exercises  were  good.  As  in  all 
other  schools,  there  are  some  very  dull  pupils,  but  the  brighter  ones  are 
relatively  as  many  as  iu  the  public  schools  of  the  States.  The  progress 
of  the  students  far  exceeded  my  expectations. 

The  order  and  general  morale  of  the  school-rooms  were  most  excellent, 
better  than  I  have  observed  in  many  public  schools.  In  this  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed. 

The  school  is  very  fortunate  in  its  list  of  teachers,  among  whom  is  an 
Apache  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years.  I  saw  no  reason  for 
special  criticism  upon  any  teacher,  but  much  to  commend,  especially 
their  intelligence,  tact,  excellent  discipline  and  the  kind,  cheerful  spirit 
in  which  their  work  is  conducted.  The  first  efforts  with  new  pupilsfrom 
the  wilderuess  require  great  patience,  in  which  these  teachers  evidently 
excel.  * 

Nor  did  the  industrial  department  impress  me  less  favorably.  In 
this  most  important  necessity  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian,  the  prog- 
ress of  these  pupils  is  remarkable.  The  tailoring,  harness-making,  car- 
riage-making, farming,  printing,  etc.;  by  the  boys,  and  the  making  of 
garments,  mending,  cooking,  laundry  work,  etc.,  by  the  girls,  showed 
that  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  knowledge  and  facility  iu  these  useful 
industries. 

Captain  Pratt  showed  me  the  large  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
excellent  land,  the  buildings,  stock,  etc.  Large  crops  are  annually 
raised.  A  splendid  herd  of  cows  deserves  special  mention,  and  also 
superior  specimens  of  swine.  The  barns  are  unsuitable  and  poor.  New 
ones  should  soon  take  their  places ;  and,  with  increased  facilities  and 
attention,  those  beautiful  and  fertile  acres  can  be  made  to  contrib* 
ute  very  much  more  than  they  now  do  to  sustain  the  growing  number 
of  pupils  yearly  gathering  in  this  institution.  Over  all  these  depart- 
ments Captain  Pratt  presides  with  rare  executive  ability,  evincing 
broad  and  well-matured  views  in  reference  to  his  position,  and  wholly 
devoted,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  to  his  work. 

The  dormitories,  kitchen,  laundry,  hospital,  bath-rooms,  and  water- 
closets  £  found  ample  in  size,  clean,  wholesome,  and  well  ventilated; 
and  the  two  reading-rooms,  one  for  each  sex,  contained  a  good  variety 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  libraries  should  receive  an  addition 
of  suitable  volumes. 

The  pupils  were  viewed  at  their  meals,  and,  in  my  mind,  they  were 
compared  with  boys  and  girls  at  many  boarding-schools  and  church  so- 
ciables among  our  white  population,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  in 
respect  to  order,  quiet,  and  general  demeanor. 

Nor  is  the  discipline  of  the  school  austere  or  severe,  except  in  a  few 
rare  cases.  The  atmosphere  of  kindness  aiul  intelligent  consideration 
prevails,  and  all  seem  sweetly  and  wisely  drawn  into  good  habits,  the 
influence  of  which  can  never  be  wholly  lost,  even  when  they  return  to 
their  wilderness  homes. 

Nearly  three  hundred  of  the  pupils,  or  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
number,  were  away  from  the  institution,  apprenticed  for  a  few  months 
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in  excellent  places,  on  farms,  in  shops,  etc.,  according  to  a  custom  wbich 
has  been  followed  with  the  older  students  for  several  years.  Beporta 
are  received  from  their  employers  every  month,  responding  to  stated 
inqairies  from  Captain  Pratt,  and  an  agent  is  sent  out  to  visit  and  look 
after  them  regularly.  I  examined  these  reports,  which  were  of  the  most 
gratifying  character. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  civilization  here  carried  oh  is  the 
savings-bank  account  opened  in  the  office  with  each  pupil.  A  scheme 
of  wages  has  been  adopted — not  large  amounts — which  is  put  to  the 
credit  of  each  and  from  which  their  incidental  expenditures  are  pru- 
dentl.v  regulated,  so  as  to  teach  them  economy  and  self-reliance.  About 
t5,000  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  boys  and  about  half  as  much  to  the 
girls. 

The  Indian  boys  are  adepts  at  the  fashionable  game  of  base  ball,  and 
have  a  ground  assigned  to  them.  The  sight  of  Indian  girls  at  play, 
after  supper,  on  the  green  grass,  their  agility,  happy  spirits,  kindly 
ways,  etc.,  deeply  impressed  me,  and  I  confess  to  a  tinge  of  sadness  as 
my  thoughts  ran  forward  in  anticipation  of  the  future  before  them, 'when 
they  shall  return  to  the  less  favorable  circumstances  of  their  far-off 
homes,  and  wrestle  with  stern,  practical  problems.  Will  these  buds 
brought  lo  Carlisle  to  bloom  be  blasted  when  transplanted  to  the  les& 
congenial  reservation  soil  f  Or  may  the  time  be  not  far  distant  when, 
under  a  steadily  improving  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  those  far- 
off  wilds  shall  be  tilled  with  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  a  better  civiliza- 
tion f  Will  not  the  transference  of  Indian  pupils  to  these  schools  be 
one  of  the  means  for  producing  these  desired  results )  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  better  conserving  influences  will  be  needed  on  the  reserva- 
tions to  strengthen  the  graduate  pupils  and  hold  them  from  lapsing 
into  the  blanket  life. 

The  most  scrutinizing  inquiries  failed  to  elicit  any  tendencies  to  gross 
immorality.  Very  seldom  have  cases  of  drunkenness  occurred  among 
the  older  boys  under  the  seductions  of  the  neighboring  village.  Few 
literary  institutions  have  a  better  record.  The  structure  of  the  build- 
ings, the  boys  and  girls  having  quarters  separated  by  considerable 
space,  the  wise  administration  of  their  relations  and  the  high  bearing 
of  the  employes,  all  combined,  are  promotive  of  pure  morals  and  ele- 
vated sentiments. 

The  evening  of  the  day  at  Carlisle  was  the  occasion  of  the  monthly 
entertainment  in  their  large  hall,  consisting  of  singing,  declamations,. 
and  dialogues  by  the  Indian  pupils. 

On  the  9th  and  lOtb  of  May  I  visited 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA, 

William  M.  Hugg,  superintendent.  This  institution  has  two  depart- 
ments, one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  situated  about  four  miles  apart* 
The  school  for  girls  is  located  at  324  South  Eleventh  street. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  this  city,  where  William  Penn  made  his  first  ac- 
quaintance and  treaty  with  the  aborigines,  the  Government  of  the 
IJuited  States  should  now  aid  the  efforts  there  being  made  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  native  Indian. 

Shortly  alter  the  close  of  the  civil  war  an  institution  named  for 
President  Lincoln  was  established  here  by  privates  individuals  for  edu- 
cating the  orphan  children  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  war.  Its 
remarkable  success  was  due  chiefly  to  the  labors  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gox, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  principal  burden  of  the  management  of  that 
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institatioD.  Credit  is  also  due  to  other  ladies  of  Philadelphia  associa- 
ted with  Mrs.  Cox  in  these  VoluDteer  works  of  benevolence.  In  dae 
time  the  civil  war  ceased  to  furnish  orphans  for  the  Lincoln  Institute. 

In  1883  the  same  indefatigable  lady  undertook  to  educate  and  train 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  various  tribes 
of  Indians  in  the  United  States.  Some  two  hundred  Indian  boys  and 
girls  now  occupy  the  "  Homes,"  under  able  supervision. 

The  inmates  are  trained  to  speak  and  write  English.  The  girls  do 
needlework,  plain  and  ornamental,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  domestic 
work.  The  boys  receive  an  excellent  education,  and,  placed  in  posi- 
tions outside  the  institution,  are  trained  to  work  in  various  branches 
of  industry. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  in  the  home  children  from  the 
Sioux,  Chippewa,  Ojibway.  Santee,  Osage,  Omaha,  Pawnee,  Navajo, 
Cheyenne,  Miami,  Modoc,  Wichita,  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Iroquois,  Winne- 
bago, Crow,  and  Kiowa  nations. 

The  educational  department  was  very  interesting.  In  writing  and 
arithmetic  the  girls  show  great  readiness  and  proficiency,  and  on  some 
cardinal  points  of  chronology  and  history.  In  the  singing  class  the 
girls  have  been  admirably  trained,  and  their  performances  were  pleas- 
ing and  effective.  One  young  lady,  a  Mohawk,  aged  fourteen,  may  yet 
prove  a  veritable  Indian  prima  donna.  .  Handel's  famous  composition, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,''  was  sung  with  great  clearness 
and  delicacy  of  expression  and  sweetness  and  power  of  intonation. 

Other  departments  of  the  home — the  laundry,  the  cuisine,  the  sewing- 
rooms — presented  their  evidences  of  the  good  work  done.  One  feature 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  :  the  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  and  dec- 
oratioQ»in  the  gastronomical  department.  The  tables  in  the  dining- 
room  were  all  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  fruit,  the  cutlery 
and  glass  being  clean  and  bright.  The  girls  serve,  by  turns  in  each  of 
the  departments,  and  thus  become  learned  in  all  matters  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  home.     Every  girl  has  some  work  to  do. 

In  their  moral  and  social  capacity,  Mrs.  Cox  says  that  they  are  ^'  faith- 
ful, affectionate,  and  grateful,"  and  ^*  the  lads  are  not  given  to  scalp- 
ing." 

The  institution  is  supported,  to  a  considerable  extent,  b^'  private 
benevolence,  but  it  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  revenues  secured  from  the  invested  funds  of  the  Lincoln 
Institute. 

During  the  summer  months  the  school  is  removed  to  a  beautiful  farm 
in  Wavne,  Pa. 

Of  the  boys'  department,  called  the  Educational  Home,  located  in  a 
delightful  part  of  the  city,  corner  of  Forty-ninth  street  and  Green  way 
avenue,  we  are  not  able  to  sprak  as  favorably,  though  the  outward  op- 
portunities are  better.  This  home  is  in  a  large,  imposing  structure,  with 
numerous  conveniences  and  appliances.  The  buiUliug  is  high,  the 
rooms  are  airy,  the  grounds  are  ample,  and  cleanliness  prevails  within 
and  without.  A  goodly  numi>er  of  te;  ehers  are  in  attendance,  but  they 
do  not  rank  as  high  as  those  in  the  girls'  school  and  the  protieiency  of  the 
'mys  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  girls.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  in- 
ferioiity,-we  infer,  is  the  frequent  changes  of  superiuttaident  and  teach- 
ers. 

The  following  inquiries  and  answers  will  bring  out  other  facts  cover- 
ing these  two  departments : 

Xuml)er  of  pupils  from  the  beginning  f — Answer.  Girls,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine;  boys,  one  hundred  and  seventy'. 
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Number  of  deaths  from  the  beginning  ? — Answer.  Girls,  seven ;  bo^'s, 
three. 

Number  sent  home  for  bad  conduct! — Answer.  Two. 

Number  returned  home  at  expiration  of  three  years  f — Answer.  Fifty- 
seven. 

Number  returned  home  at  expiration  of  five  years  I — Answer.  Seven- 
teen. 

From  how  many  of  these  pupils  have  you  bad  definite  information 
since  they  returned  home,  how  have  they  conducted  themselves,  and 
bow  many  have  lapsed  f — Answer.  We  have  definite  information  from 
all  pupils  who  have  been  with  us  three  years  or  longer.  Of  some  who 
were  with  us  for  a  shorter  time  by  reason  of  ill  health,  we  have  no 
knowledge.  In  general  they  are  conducting  themselves  very  well, 
either  working  at  home  or  for  other  people.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
find  suitable  work  for  them  on  the  reservation.  We  know  of  no  chil- 
dren who  were  here  for  three  years  or  more  who  have  lapsed  to  sav- 
agery. 

How  many  changes  of  teachers  have  there  been  in  this  institution 
since  Indian  pupils  were  first  received  f — Answer.  Two  in  the  girls^ 
department.    Very  frequent  changes  in  the  boys'  department. 

How  many  pupils  during  the  past  year  have  been  put  out  to  service, 
and  in  what  avocations  were  they  employed  I — Answer.  About  thirty- 
five  boys  were  on  farms  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  About  fifteen  girls 
were  placed  in  the  country,  at  general  housework,  and  gave  good  satis- 
faction. 

How  have  they  succeeded  in  learning  trades! — Answer.  There  are 
working  in  the  city  two  boys  learning  harness  making,  one  at  painting, 
one  at  engine-building,  one  at  shoe-making,  one  at  carpentering,  three 
as  cash  boys,  one  learning  telegraphy  and  one  photography.  They  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  the  average  white  boy.  There  are  also  thirty  boys  work- 
ing at  the  school — sixteen  in  the  shoe  department,  four  in  bakery,  four 
in  boiler  room,  two  in  laundry  and  four  in  the  garden.  The  smaller  ones 
go  to  school  all  day. 

How  many  of  your  pupils  have  attended  public  schools? — Answer. 
About  fifty-five— forty-nine  girls  and  six  boys. 

How  have  they  succeeded  in  the  public  schools! — Answer.  Better 
than  the  white  pupils.  Out  of  thirteen  prizes  given  at  the  examina- 
tion, nine  where  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  these  nine  included  the 
highest  prizes. 

How  much  do  the  expenses  of  the  two  schools  exceed  what  is  received 
from  Government! — A^nswer.  Sixty-three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
forty-four  cents  last  year. 

How  is  that  excess  provided  for  ! — Answer.  By  income  from  invest- 
ments and  by  voluntary  contributions. 

What  is  the  income  from  the  funds  held  by  the  directors! — Answer. 
Two  thousand  dollars. 

How  many  more  pupils  could  be  accommodated  ! — Answer.  Fifty. 

How  many  pupils  return  home  this  summer! — Answer.  Fifty. 

How  many  will  you  want  to  fill  your  quota! — Answer.  Forty  five. 

The  proportion  of  Indian  blood  in  the  pupils  of  this  institution  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  Of  111  boys  and  of  99  girls,  there  were:  Full 
bloods,  53  boys,  39  girls;  seven-eighths  blood,  1  boy,  2  girls;  three- 
fourths  blood,  7  boys,  7  girls;  one-half  blood;  31  boys,  39  girls;  one- 
fourth  blood,  19  boys,  12  girls. 

The  boys  make  and  repair  the  boots  and  shoes  and  weave  some  car- 
peting, besides  pertormiug  the  garden  and  farm  work. 
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This  institution  is  one  of  the  contract  schools  of  the  Government,  is 
nnder  the  care  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  ritual  and  catechism  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  freely  used.  The  pupils  participate 
in  these  exercises,  and  a  religions  atmosphere  pervades  the  school.  The 
services  on  Sunday  are:  Morning  prayer,  with  sermon  at  10.30;  Sun- 
day-school at  3.30 ;  and  evening  prayer  at  4.30.  They  have  a  choral 
service  for  evening  prayer,  which  the  children  like  much  and  sing 
heartily.  Visitors  often  come  to  this  service  and  are  delighted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  render  it.  The  chaplain  says,  '^  In  my 
daily  intercourse  with  the  children  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the 
strong  religious  character  manifested  by  some  of  them  and  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  their  religious  duties.^ 

THE  HASKELL  INSTITUTE, 

at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  was  visited  May  23-29.  Unfavorable  reports 
about  this.institution  had  reached  Washington,  and  even  farther  East, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  close  examination  of  its  condition. 
We  found  some  things  urgently  calling  for  changes,  and  many  im- 
provements were  even  then  being  made,  under  the  energetic  adminis- 
tration of  the  efficient  superintendent,  Gol.  O.  E.  Learnard,  who  en- 
tered upon  this  i)osition  in  January,  1889. 

Colonel  Learnard,  like  Governor  Robinson,  accepted  the  office  of 
superintendent  under  heavy  protests,  because  of  preoccupancy  with 
other  business.  From  the  first  Colonel  Learnard  showed  the  strong 
hand  of  an  experienced  man  of  business,  putting  time,  heart,  and  hard 
work  into  the  affairs  of  the  school.  Glaring  nuisances  were  abated ; 
sources  of  pestilence  were  purified;  inconveniences  were  remedied; 
wants  were  supplied;  fences  were  erected  all  around  the  grounds; 
plank  walks  were  laid  to  make  pleasanter  and  more  decent  transit  over 
the  soft,  slick,  sticky,  salvy  mud ;  a  macadamized  roadbed  was  laid 
in  the  inner  circle  of  the  large  buildings ;  a  new  well  and  force  pump 
were  provided ;  the  barn  was  repaired ;  milch  cows  were  purchased  ;  jar- 
ring employes  were  controlled,  and  the  whole  administration  of  Colonel 
Learnard  has  shown  the  strong,  kind  hand  of  a  master.  But  during  all 
this  time  he  insisted  upon  resigning  his  post  at  the  earliest  moment 
when  a  successor  could  be  appointed.  The  eight  months  of  Colonel 
Learnard's  administration  have  been  the  best  period  in  the  annals  of 
the  school  since  its  organization  under  Rev.  Dr.  Marvin. 

This  institution  is  located  about  2  miles  from  the  center  of  Lawrence, 
a  city  of  over  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  educational  and  industrial 
school,  with  490  acres  of  excellent  ]an<l.  Four  large  three  and  one-half 
story  buildings  constitute  the  center,  the  last  season  witnessing  the 
completion  of  the  largest  and  best  of  these  edifices,  at  a  cost  of  $35,- 
000,  aside  from  water,  heating,  liirnishing,  etc.  Besides  the  barns,  the 
outbuildings  are  various  industrial  shops,  bakery,  laundry,  store,  hos- 
pital, etc.  The  stock  consists  of  about  forty  cows,  seventy  swine,  four- 
teen horses,  and  several  mules. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  in  the  school  244  boys  and  138 
girls.  The  usual  routine  is  school  exercises  a  half  day  and  work  the 
other  half  day.  Six  or  eight  of  the  large  boys  are  detailed  for  the  farm 
work  in  the  urgent  part  of  the  season  ;  four  others  have  charge  of  the 
barns,  two  each  half  day  ;  six  smaller  boys  are  sissigued  to  the  care  of 
the  grounds,  gathering  up  waste  matter;  others  crack  stones  for  the 
road;  others  clean  the  dormitories,  and  others  help  in  the  hospitnL 
Sometimes  large  numbers  are  called  to  the  farm  work,  as  exigencies  re- 
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qnire,  and  the  industrial  shops  continually  absorb  a  considerable  num- 
ber.   Every  boy  and  girl  has  some  industrial  work  each  half  day. 

Thirty-five  acres  of  corn  have  been  planted  this  year,  65  of  oats,  and 
8  of  potatoes,  besides  an  ample  space  for  vegetables,  and  100  acres  of 
hay  will  be  cut.  In  the  first  dry  season  the  wet  ground  should  be 
drained.  All  the  painting  of  the  buildings  is  performed  by  the  pupils, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  carpenter  work  also,  with  the  aid  of  an 
instructor. 

The  shops  are  too  small,  hence  crowded  and  dirty,  so  that  the  best 
influence  is  not  exerted.  There  should  be  more  walks,  to  avoid  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  proverbial  Kansas  mud.  Even  the  provision  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  swine  is  reprehensible  and  wholly  inadequate. 

We  found  the  hospital  a  goodsized  building,  located  at  a  situable 
distance  to  guard  against  infection.  It  was  un<lergoing  changes  and 
repairs,  on  account  of  having  been  improperly  arranged  within.  Bath- 
ing facilities  are  being  introduced,  but  there  is  a  sad  want  of  comforta- 
ble furniture,  and  some  appointments  are  disgracefully  bad,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  the  nurses.  The  stores  of  drugs  are  abundant;  but 
such  drugs !  The  more  the  worse.  Fifty  ounces  of  quinine  on  hand  i& 
unfit  for  use;  so  of  some  other  articles.  I  found  nine  patients  in  the 
hospital,  some  quite  sick.  Scrofula,  with  consumptive  tendencies,  is 
the  prevailing  disease.  One  young  man,  a  consumptive,  died  and  was 
buried  while  I  was  there.  Seven  or  eight  pupils  every  day  come  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment.  The  average  number  of  patients  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  ten.  Ten  have  died  during  the  year — six 
from  pneumonia,  two  of  consumption,  and  two  of  malarial  fever.  In 
April,  1888^  there  were  seventeen  cases  of  pneumonia.  Dr.  Bunn,  the 
physician,  is  a  superior  man  and  very  successful. 

The  food  in  the  hospital  is  only  ordinary  rations — army  rations — be- 
cause there  is  no  provision  for  delicacies.  Eggs  are  not  provided,  and 
butter,  only  twice  a  week.  Grease  from  fat  pork,  with  flour  stirred  in 
it,  is  made  into  a  gravy  for  sick  people  for  breakfast.  Surely  we  are 
not  civilizing  sick  Indians  very  fast!  .There  are  no  reclining  chairs  in 
the  hospital,  and  not  a  lounge. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  good, 
better  than  for  two  previous  years,  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  prompt, 
energetic  measures  of  Colonel  Learnard  in  removing  pestjlence-breediug 
nuisances.'  But  at  best  the  Indian  youths  inherit  scrofula,  have  many 
offensive  sores,  sore  eyes,  tuberculous  afiections,  and  often  the  sad  taint 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  and  therefore  require  good  care,  judicious 
food,  and  comfortable  clothes.  Bathtubs  and  fine-tooth  combs  are  im- 
portant factors  in  their  civilization.  ■ 

The  daily  religious  exercises  consist  of  singing  a  Gospel  song,  read- 
ing a  passage  from  the  Bible,  and  ofiering  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert. 
On  Sunday  all  the  school  assembles  at  9  o'clock  for  inspection,  the  pu- 
pils dressed  in  blue  uniforms  and  moving  in  line.  In  the  afternoon  a 
Sunday-school  is  conducted  by  the  officers  and  teachers.  A  stronger 
and  nrt)re  active  religious  interest  is  very  desirable. 

As  in  the  other  Indian  schools,  the  educational  department  does  not 
extend  beyond  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  the  Indian  pupils,  as  a 
whole,  excelling  in  penmanship,  and  some  in  free-hand  drawing.  They 
also  read  quite  well.  Grammar  or  language  is  more  slowly  acquired, 
chiefly,  1  conjecture,  because  the  range  of  mental  conceptions  with  the 
Indian  is  very  limited  and^he  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  English 
^ords  stand  for,  the  objects  being  beyond  his  mental  vision.    Pa- 
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tieiice,  tact,  and  ingenuity  in  the  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative 
degrees,  are,  tberefore,  indispensable  requisites  in  teaching.  Patience 
the  teacbers  in  this  school  possess  in  a  good  degree,  and  considerable 
tact  and  ingenuity,  but  not  in  tbe  highest  degree. 

Arithmetic  is  the  most  diflBcult  study  for  the  Indian,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  In  this  school  the  most  advanced  pupils  were  well  versed 
in  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  some  had  a  little  acquaintance 
with  percentage  and  com})ound  numbers.  The  instruction  is  thorough 
and  the  teachers  are  painstaking.  There  are  few  poor  teachers,  though 
some  stre  more  energetic  than  others.  The  order  and  general  discipline 
are  good  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  prevails.  The  jail  is  seldom  resorted 
to — not  at  all  for  a  long  time — and  there  are  few  runaways. 

This  school  has  a  literary  society  in  which  debates  are  conducted. 
The  Indian  problem  and  other  great  questions  are  often  discussed  and 
"settled,"  and  the  speakers  exhibit  much  genuine  eloquence.  But  ample 
reading  rooms  are  needed,  well  furnished  with  papers  and  books.  The 
Indian  mind  as  it  develops  should  be  supplied  with  materials  upon 
which  it  may  exercise  itself. 

The  matron  is  an  im))ortant  factor  in  all  Indian  schools.  It  requires 
peculiar  gifts  and  qualities  to  make  a  good  matron.  These  qualities  are 
possessed  in  a  good  degree  by  the  matrons  in  this  school.  They  are 
wise,  laborious,  kind,  well  poised,  and  self-sacrificing.  But  I  have  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  a  new  office  for  this  large  school,  that  of 
chief  matron.  The  occupant  is  to  have  a  motherly  oversight  of  the 
boys,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  the  girls — one  to  whom  they  will  look 
for  counsel — a  woman  of  culture  and  high  ideals,  of  practical  wisdom 
and  tact,  to  exert  the  best  refining  womanly  infiuence  uiK)n  even  the 
oldest  of  the  pupils,  and  who  will,  also,  give  direction  to  the  other  ma- 
trons. Mrs.  Haskell,  the  widow  of  the  late  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Lawrence  district,  Hon.  Dudley  C.  Haskell,  from  whom  this  insti- 
tution received  its  name  on  account  of  his  great  interest  in  Indian  af- 
fairs, has  consented  to  take  this  position.  *It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  Has- 
kell will  bring  to  this  position  her  large  influence,  sound  judgment, 
superior  heart  qualities  and  culture,  and  incalculably  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  school. 

I  purposely  omit  trom  this  report  many  items,  recommendations,  re- 
quests for  "  authorities,"  etc.,  which  were  forwarded  to  Washington  at 
the  time  of  my  inspection,  many  of  which  have  already  been  responded 
to  favorably  by  ihe  Department.  The  barns  were  almost  in  a  tumble- 
down condition,  and  the  bathing  facilities  a  farce,  because  so  meager. 
Thequantit}*  of  milk  was  small.  Only  the  prompt,  sUmt  resistance  of 
Colonel  Learuard  several  times  in  the  pas^few  months  prevented  im- 
posing upon  the  school  carloads  of  the  meanest  flour. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the  water  supply.  Wind-mills 
connecting  with  springs  now  furnish  all  the  water,  but  how  inadequate 
for  bathing  so  many  pupils,  for  steam,  for  cleansing  such  large  buildings, 
for  flushing  the  sewers;  and,  besides,  there  are  no  hydrants  and  hose 
in  case  of  fire.  Lawrence  has  a  water  company*  with  a  stand-pi{)e  which 
would  give  300  feet  pressure  at  this  point  and  the  new  building  is  piped 
to  receive  it,  but  it  can  not  be  connected  because  the  Lawrence  Water 
Company  is  not  in  a  financial  condition  to  meet  the  expense  of  running 
a  pipe  a  mile  from  its  nearest  connection  to  the  school.  Such  is  the 
situation.    What  can  be  done? 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  240  boys  in  the  school 
is  a  habit  of  industry.  On  their  return  to  the  reservations  they  wiU 
find  agriculture  the  most  convenient  and  profitable  avocatiou.    We  can 
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not  too  much  emphasize  this  habit  of  iodustry  as  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  Indian  j'outh — not  simply  to  know 
bow  to  plough,  plant,  sow,  etc.,  but  to  form  a  habit  and  acquire  a  love 
for  work.     For  this,  broad  acres  and  continuous  labor  are  needed. 

The  importance  of  the  Uaskell  institute  can  not  be  easily  overrated, 
for  it  seems  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  future  training  of  In- 
dian youths  in  the  trans-Mississippi  region.  Its  land  area,  therefore, 
should  be  enlarged  to  give  fuller  scope  for  the  labors  of  the  Indian  boys 
and  increase  the  means  of  its  own  support;  the  very  best  teachers  and 
employes  should  be  selected  ;  and  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  jeal- 
ousies and  fortunes  of  party  politics.  Kothingcan  be  more  absurd  than 
to  make  the  education  and  cultivation  of  Indian  youth  the  football  of 
politicians.  Properly  cared  for  and  managed,  this  school  will  soon 
rival  Carlisle  in  uuuibers  and  success,  and  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
institutions  in  this  great  central  section  of  the  United  States. 

Bill  of  fare  at  the  Haskell  Inatiiutej  Lflwrence,  Kane, 


D»y. 


Monday  . . . 
Tuesday . . . 

Wednesday 

Thursday . . 

I^day 

Saturday  .. 
Sunday  — 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Beefsteak,  bread,  gravy, 

coffue,  rice. 
Bacon,   gravy,  wheat 

bread,  rice,  coffee. 

Steak,  bread,  gravy,  rice, 
coffee. 

Bacon,  bread,  oatmeal, 
dried  fruit,  coffee. 

Beefsteak,  gravy,  bread, 
rice,  coffde. 

Bacon,  gravy,  bread,  oat- 
meal, coffee 

Beefsteak,  gravy,  bread, 
rice,  coffee. 


Supper. 


Bean  soup,  bacon,  i>otatoes, 

corn  bread. 
Rice  soup,  bacon,  potatoes, 

beets,  corn  bread,  peaches. 

Vegetable  soup,  bacon,  pota- 
toes, hominy,  corn  bread, 
pickles,  gingerbread. 

Potato  soup,  roast  beef,  tur- 
nips, hominy,  corn  bread. 

Vegetable  soup, bacon, pota- 
toes, beans,  bre  d. 

Bread  soup,  roast  beef,  tur- 
nips, beets,  hominy,  bread. 

Soup,  bacon,  potatoes,  beans, 
bread,  butter,  pickles. 


Cold   meat,    bread,    dried 

fruit,  sirup,  tea  or  milk. 
Beef,  mush  and  molasses, 

gravy,    bread,  fruit,  ap« 

nles,  tea. 
Meati   bread,   com-starch, 

fruit,  tea. 

Cold  meat,  bread,  oorn> 
starch  fruit,  milk. 

Meat,  hot  rolls,  gravy,  corU' 
starch,  fruit,  apples,  tea. 

Meat,  gravy,  bread;  rice 
with  fruit,  tea. 

Co.d  meat,  bread,  corn- 
starch, gingerbread, 
dried  fruit,  milk,  tea. 


THE   CHItOCCO   INDIAN   SCHOOL. 

This  school,  George  W.  Scott,  superintendent^  was  visited  May  31  to 
Jane  3#  It  is  situated  about  6  miles  from  Arkansas  City  and  4  miles 
below  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  famous 
Cherokee  strip,  so  renowned  for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  The  school 
was  founded  in  Lh83  ;  the  main  building  three  and  a  half  stories  high, 
built  of  stone,  costing  $15,000,  and  the  other  buildings  $8,000,  not  includ- 
ing furnishings,  etc.    The  land  area  devoted  to  this  school  is  9,320  acres. 

Like  several  others,  this  school  has  suffered  severely  from  being  in 
the  hands  of  persons  who,  though  excellent,  were  not  suited  to  its  man- 
agement. 

I  met  two  old  residents  in  the  neighborhood  who  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  the  management  of  Mr.  Scott.    One  said  : 

Before  Mr.  Scott  camo  here,  the  fanning  was  conducted  worse  than  poorly.  Lan- 
gnago  fails  to  describe  the  luiserable  slackness.  Mr.  Scott  has  taken  hold  with  a  firm 
hand  and  broad  plans,  and  shows  tact  and  skill.  Besides  the  fanning,  the  pupils  are 
doiti^  better,  behaving  better,  are  more  courteous  and  orderly.  Before  Mr.  Scott 
came  they  roamed  over  the  neighboring  estates  iu  idleness,  doing  mischief,  setting 
fire  to  patches  of  grass,  etc.  Under  Mr.  Scott  everything  has  taken  on  a  new  char- 
acter. 

The  other  said : 

Since  Mr.  Scott  came  there  has  been  an  entire  change.  Everything  is  managed 
ezcelleutly — far  better  than  the  average  farms  around  ns.    This  is  the  tirst  year  I 
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have  seen  a  good  garden.  There  is  an  air  of  enterprise  and  order,  and  business  i» 
promptly  done.  Before,  on  Saturday,  tbe  boys  were  rnnning  all  over  tbe  country, 
but  now  tbey  are  in  tbe  field  at  work.  Wbeii  tbe  boys  and  girls  go  out  together  there 
is  always  aonie^empltty^  with  them.  Mr.  Scott  is  evidently  at  the  head  and  has  con- 
trol over  tbe  iuHtitutiou. 

These  testimonials  were  purely  voluntary  and  given  with  gladness. 

This  institution  has  the  largest  area  under  cultivation  of  any  of  our 
Indian  schools.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-live  acres  are  devoted  to 
corn,  50  to  wheat,  90  to  oats,  15  to  potatoes,  10  to  millet,  and  20  to 
garden.  In  June  and  July  150  acres  were  plowed  for  wheat  next 
year.  All  this,  besides  several  hundred  acres  which  will  be  mowed  for 
hay. 

The  stock  consists  of  10  horses,  10  mules,  4  ponies,  1  colt,  71  cows  (60 
giving  milk),  and  CO  calves  which  are  being  raised.  These  with  year- 
lings and  steers  make  in  the  aggregate  about  300  head  of  cattle.  The 
fields  of  corn  show  carijful  cultivation.  One  Saturday,  I  saw  90  boys  in 
the  tield.  Besides  farming  there  aie  tailoring,  carpentering,  and  other 
industries. 

The  school  exercises,  however,  have  not  reached  as  high  a  grade  as 
could  be  desired.  So  many  things  needed  to  be  done  to  bring  the  school 
into  a  living  condition,  tliat  attention  had  to  be  principally  devoted  to 
external  matters.  The  girls,  also,  were  largely  preoccupied  in  making 
new  garments  so  that  they  might  be  in  a  comfortable  condition.  There 
are  some  exct- llent  scholars  and  the  teachers  work  hard  and  are  faithful : 
but  much  of  the  teaching  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  after  the  severe  piessure  of  the  first  few  months  has  passed  the 
school  work  will  be  advanced.  I  found  the  religious  exercises  not  what 
could  be  desired,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  it  is 
ho))ed  they  will  be  imjHoved,  the  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  Arkansas  City  having  kindly  volunteered  to  assist  each  Sab- 
bath afternoon. 

The  barns  are  entirely  inadequate,  the  stables  ill  arranged,  and  the  cribs 
for  grain  too  small.  Lumber  should  be  provided  and  separate  shelter  for 
part  of  the  cattle  erected. 

The  chapel,  which  is  also  the  principal  schoolroom,  needs  paint  and 
other  improvements.  The  water-tanks  should  be  elevated  10  feet.  The 
back  wing  or  L  of  the  building  should  be  extended  30  feet  at  tbe  full 
height  and  provision  made  for  hose  connection  with  the  tank,  for  use  in 
case  ot  lire.  Fire  escapes  should  be  constructed.  Much  plastering 
needs  to  be  repaired  in  the  main  building  and  in  the  houses  of  the  em- 
ployes. Shelter  for  coal,  to  prevent  it  from  slaking  and  thus  losing  its 
X>riucipal  value,  should  be  provided.  Closets  are  needed  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  pupils  and  employes.  Bridges  constructed  across  the  creek  near 
the  barn  will  save  4  mifesor  travel  in  hauling  loads  of  hay  and  corn. 

The  hospital,  now  in  the  main  building,  should  be  removed  to  a  sepa- 
rate building.  This  would  afi'ord  accommodations  for  fifty  additional 
pupils  and  avoid  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  school. 

Half  a  dozen  bath  tubs  for  each  sex  should  be  placed  iu  the  L  which  I 
hope  will  soon  be  added  to  the  main  building.  The  present  custom  is 
for  the  matron  to  use  laundry  tubs  and  bathe  fifty  girls  in  an  after- 
noon, and  the  disci[)linaYian  superintends  the  bathing  of  one  hundred 
boys  by  a  similar  slow  process.    Is  not  this  an  argument  for  bath-tubst 

It  should  be  added  that  the  expense  of  erecting  the  L.  i  have  recom- 
mended will  not  be  very  great  because  of  an  abundance  of  suitable 
stone,  which  can  be  obtained  without  cost  about  2  miles  away  and 
hauled  by  the  teams  of  the  school.  I  hope  the  imi>ortauce  of  this  addi- 
tion will  be  appreciated,  and  that  this  school,  with  its  rema 
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roandings  aod  magnificent  possibilities,  will  be  generoasly  cherished  by 
the  Oovernment  until  it  becomes  one  of  the  very  largest  Indian  schools. 

THE  KAW  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

This  school  at  the  subagency  connected  with  the  Osajje  Reserva- 
tion, about  25  miles  southeast  of  Arkansas  City,  was  visited  June  4.  I 
found  here  41  pupils  enrolled,  31  of  whom  are  children  of  the  Kaw  In- 
dians. The  pupils  rjinge  from  seven  to  sixteen  years,  only  5  above 
twelve  years.  As  elsewhere,  the  older  boys  work  in  the  fields  a  half 
day  and  all  the  pupils  do  something.  The  girls  do  housework,  washing, 
ironing,  sewing,  cooking,  mending  the  boys'  clothing  and  making  part 
of  it — shirts,  etc.  I  found  this  school  better  supplied  with  undercloth- 
ing, dresses,  beddin^r,  etc.,  than  any  other  I  had  visited;  72  surplus 
blankets,  which  had  never  been  used,  but  wtre  badly  moth-eaten,  were 
piled  away  by  themselves. 

Thirty  acres  of  corn  and  25  acres  of  millet  are  under  cultivation. 
There  are  5  mules  and  19  head  of  cattle  connected  with  the  school. 

The  buildings  are  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  and  the  need  of  re- 
pairs is  so  great  and  in  so  many  places  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  specify. 
The  sanitary  condition  is  very  bad  on  account  of  defective  drainage. 
I  talked  with  the  agent,  Mr.  Miles,  about  these  things  and  prompt 
steps  have  been  taken  for  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  in  the 
premises. 

The  food  given  to  the  children  consists  of  meat  three  times  a  day, 
chiefly  bacon,  though  beef  in  winter,  with  hoi^iny,  rice,  beans,  wheat- 
bread,  milk,  and  coffee.  The  bread  which  I  found  at  this  institution 
was  the  worst  I  ever  saw,  looking  more  like  decayed  chestunt  wood 
than  anything  else,  and  about  as  hard,  and  the  pupils  were  the  most 
auhealthy  children,  more  than  one- half  affected  with  sore  eyes. 

The  tribe  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  recover  from  the  bad  consequences  of 
allowing  its  young  men,  a  few  years  ago,  to  go  off  for  exhibition  through 
the  country.  They  *vere  gone  one  season,  and  came  back  thoroughly 
diseased  with  sy[)hili8  which  they  spread  through  the  tribe.  The  tribe 
has  since  run  down  more  rapidly  than  before.  In  the  year  1884  the 
number  of  births  was  15  and  of  deaths  35 ;  of  the  15  born  only  2  lived 
to  be  six  weeks  old.  When  the  Kaw  tribe  came  to  this  place  from  Coun- 
cil Grove,  Kans.,  seventeen  years  ago,  theynumbered  over  500;  now 
they  number  104,  including  half-bloods.  Then  they  had  8  chiefs;  now 
only  2.  The  tribe  is  largely  pagan,  with  its  medicine  men,  pagan 
dances,  etc. 

OSAGE  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  agency  there  are  four  schools,  one  supported  by  the  Government 
and  three  contract  schools.  Two  of  the  latter  are  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  other  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  visited  these  schoois  June 
6  to  9. 

The  Government  school  was  founded  in  1873.  The  buildings  are  large 
and  commodious,  but  in  a  poor  condition,  not  having  been  repaired  for 
a  long  time.  A  comfortable  hospital  stands  a  little  distance  from  the 
main  edifice,  and  a  very  poor  barn  is  in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  It 
Would  be  impossible  to  describe  at  length  the  repairs  and  improvements 
*-»''.  Major  Miles,  the  agent,  and  I  have  talked  over  the  matter  at 
^  extensive  repairs  are  now  in  course  of  making. 
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The  industrial  department  of  this  school  does  not  anlonnt  to  much, 
except  among  the  girls,  who  are  tanght  housekeeping  and  how  to  make 
and  repair  garments.  There  are  no  shops  for  boys  and  little  tillable 
land  connected  with  the  school.  The  ver^'  conservative  character  of  the 
Osage  Indians  and  their  opposition  to  the  instructing  of  their  boys  in 
industrial  work  make  it  diflQcult  to  do  much  in  the  department  of  out- 
door labor.  In  no  other  tribe  of  Indians  do  such  strong  ]>rejudices 
exist  as  among  the  wealthy  Usages — the  wealthiest  people  in  fhe  world, 
with  an  average  of  over  $5,000  per  capita  to  their  credit  on  the  books 
of  the  Government. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  1  found  the  scholarship  in  this  institution  to  be 
exceedingly  poor,  and  but  one  or  two  of  the  teachers  seemed  to  have 
anything  more  than  moderate  teaching  ability.  The  scholars  were  un- 
accountably dull  and  our  best  efforts  to  make  them  talk,  recite,  or  read 
seemed  well  nigh  unavailing.  There  was  nothing  cheering  in  the  edi- 
fice, all  the  rooms  being  worn  and  dilapidated.  It  vseems  unaccountable 
that  superintendents  and  agents  should  have  allowed  these  buildings 
to  fall  into  such  a  condition,  but  the  late  superintendent  has  had  an 
unequal  contest  with  obstacles  bej'ond  his  control. 

The  following  programme  of  work  will  be  of  interest : 

A  work-day  programme  in  the  Osage  Boarding  School. 

Rising  beU a.  in..  6.00 

Breakfast do 7.00 

Boys*  police  school  grounds .do 8.00 

School  and  labor  • do 9. 00 

Recess ...do...  10.00 

School  and  labor* do 10.45 

Dinner oi 12.00 

School  and  labor* p.  m  ..  1.30 

Recess » do 2.45 

School  and  labor  * do 3.00 

Recreation,  drills,  etc do 4.00 

Supper do 5.  <H) 

Marching  exercises  aod  gyninasiics do 6.00 

Study  hour do 7.00 

Roll-call  and  retire do '-.OO 

In  February  last  the  Eoman  Catholic  school  locateil  at  this  place, 
called  the  St.  Louis  Boarding  School,  was  suddenly  burned  to  the 
ground.  Only  tlwj  foundation  remains.  The  pupils  were  absorbed  in 
other  schools  Steps  have  since  been  taken  to  rebuild  the  etlifiee  at  a 
point  about  a  mile  distant,  beyond  the  creek. 

In  the  same  village  of  Pawhuska  is  located  a  mission  school  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  Mrs.  F.  T.  Gaddis  is  the  superintendent.  This 
school  is  in  very  inadequate  buildin^rs,  but  it  is  bright  and  cheerful 
within  ;  the  teachers  are  competent  and  the  children  are  makinff  rapid 
profrrej*s.  The  classes  in  reading,  s]>ellinf:,  definitions,  and  geography 
part icu lit rly  excelled.  The  school  needs  maps  and  more  room.  The 
religious  element  is  prominent  in  this  school,  and  a  wholesome  cleanli- 
ness accompanies  godliness. 

At  a  place  called  Hominy,  lo  miles  distant,  but  within  the  Osa^e 
Reservation,  is  another  contract  boarding-5<chool  kept  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  John  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  located  in  a  wild  out-of- 
the  way  place  and  numbers  about  25  ]>ni>ils.  Tliey  are  all  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  of  studies.  xVll  the  buildin«y«  wow*  the  aspect  of  tidiness 
and  the  pupils  seemed  healthy,  onleriy,  '"»s. 

*  Halt  the  pupils  at  work  and  hal 
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THE  PAWNEE  INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

was  visited  Jane  10  and  11.  I  found  84  pupils  enrolled,  46  boys  and 
38  girls.  The  school  has  increased  from  47  last  September.  Nearly  all 
the  Pawnee  children  of  school  age  are  said  to  be  in  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment schools.  This  tribe  of  nearly  9('0  Indians  is  making  quite  rapid 
progress  towards  civilization  and  rapidly  discarding  the  blanket. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  boysisconfined  to  farming,  except  the  assist- 
ance rendered  around  the  house.  I  found  here  50  acres  of  the  best  corn 
I  had  seen  in  my  journey,  8  of  oats,  6  of  millet,  and  10  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles. The  school  has  50  head  of  cattle,  but  the  cows  are  mostly  very 
poor  in  quality.    The  boys  work  well. 

The  school  has  been  embarrassed  during  the  year,  because  the  esti- 
mates and  appropriations  last  year  provided  for  only  60  pupils,  but  as 
the  number  increased  to  84  they  have  been  short  of  shoes,  hats,  bed- 
ding, and  some  articles  of  provisions.  Only  two  bathing  tubs  exist, 
which  is  a  great  embarrassment.  As  a  singular  circumstance,  we  found 
pins  enough  in  the  storehouse  to  last  one  hundred  years,  and  flat-irons 
for  a  generation.  Bed  ticking,  shawls,  and  blankets  were  also  abun- 
dant. There  are  good  hospital  rooms,  but  they  should  be  in  a  building 
separate  from  the  main  edifice.  There  has  been  little  sickness  during 
the  year,  and  only  three  deaths. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  girls  is  cohfined  to  housework  and  sewing. 
I  found  here  two  very  skillful  teachers,  particularly  skillful  in  teaching 
a  new  language,  for  most  of  the  pupils  were  fresh  from  the  tepees.  The 
pupils  seem  to  easily  learn  to  sing. the  gospel  songs  and  to  enjoy  sing- 
ing them. 

There  should  be  many  repairs  and  considerable  enlargements  in  the 
buildings.  There  is  no  room  for  an  office.  A  superintendent  with  a 
family  can  not  be  made  comfortable.  The  dormitories  are  not  large 
enough,  being  so  crowded  that  39  girls  sleep  in  13  beds.  The  water 
tank  and  pipes  need  to  be  thoroughly  repaired.  This  is  a  very  urgent 
case  and  many  repairs,  almost  all  over  the  buildings,  are  needed. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  enlargement  will  be  effected  this  season. 

THE  OTOE  SCHOOL 

was  visited  June  11  and  12.  It  is  located  in  a  tribe  fast  advancing  to  a 
condition  to  receive  lands  in  severalty.  They  are  discarding  "  the  blan- 
ket" and  polygamy  is  decreasing.  The  Otoes  are  much  healthier  than 
the  Pawnees;  their  children  are  brighter,  with  few  cases  of  sore  eyes, 
and  pneumonia  and  consumption  are  not  as  frequent  as  in  some  Indian 
tribes. 

The  school  has  48  pupils,  24  boys  and  24  girls.  There  are  enough 
children  outside  of  the  school  to  justifj'  the  employment  of  another 
teacher.  The  boys  are  small,  few  being  large  enough  for  farm  work, 
but  20  acres  of  corn  have  been  planted  and  a  liberal  supply  of  other 
grains  as  well  as  vegetables. 

The  superintendent,  matron,  teacher,  and  other  employes  are  among 
the  best.  The  teacher  is  particularly  efficient,  interesting,  and  inge- 
nious in  her  methods-  for  conveying  English  to  Indian  minds.  The 
school  buildings  are  excellent,  being  nearly  new.  Little  is  needed  but 
some  concrete  for  walks  and,  possibly,  a  hospital,  though  there  have 
been  no  sick  children  in  the  school  for  some  time.  There  should  be  a 
large  cistern  for  water,  because  the  water  used  is  unuvsually  hurd.  On 
the  whole,  this  school  is  in  M\  interesting  and  flourishing  condition. 
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THE  PONCA  BOARDINa  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  visited  Jane  12  and  13.  The  pupils  are  41  boys  and 
33  girls,  and  the  children  of  tbe  Ponca  tribe  are  nearly  all  in  Govern- 
ment schools.  A  considerable  amount  of  industrial  work  is  performed, 
50  acres  of  g:round  being  under  cultivation.  Tbe  stock  consists  of  16 
head  of  cattle,  5  horses  and  mules,  and  55  hogs. 

The  school  exercises  under  one  of  the  teachers  were  very  creditable, 
but  the  others  very  inferior.  An  Indian  girl,  educated  at  Mr.  Moody's 
school  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  instruction  of 
these  Ii|(diau  children,  and  her  work  deserves  commendation. 

There  was  good  order  among  the  children  in  the  school-rooms,  but 
outside  they  seemed  to  slip  easily  away  from  the  grasp  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  were  allowed  to  roam  too  freely  in  the  village.  Some  as- 
sociations among  the  Indian  help  were  very  unfavorable  to  good  morals, 
and  it  was  tolerated  with  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
agent.  Indeed,  the  morals  of  this  agency  are  reprehensible.  Sabbath 
services,  conducted  by  a  missionary,  are  generallj^  disregarded  by  the 
whites,  and  reports  of  credible  witnesses  say  that  gambling  for  money 
has  been  allowed. 

Here,  as  in  some  other  places,  bath-tubs  are  utterly  wanting  and  the 
pupils  do  not  appear  healthy.  The  flour  was  bad  and  the  bread  poor. 
Chapel  exercises  are  conducted  four  evenings  in  a  week,  with  Scripture 
readings,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  singing.  There  is  no  hospital,  but  the 
superintendent  reports  that  there  has  been  no  serious  case  of  sickness 
during  the  year,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  coughing  among 
the  children. 

We  found  here  a  Ponca  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  who  has  been  bargained 
by  her  father  for  a  X)ony  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  meanest  Indians, 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  girl  is  fighting  against  it,  and  dreads  to  leave 
the  school  buildings  lest  the  bargain  will  be  consummated  by  liorce. 
Five  other  girls  in  this  school  of  tlie  same  age  are  exposed  to  the  same 
liability  when  they  return  to  the»r  homes  for  vacation. 

There  should  be  an  extension  of  the.L  of  the  brick  building  to  afford 
assembly  rooms  for  the  young  people  and  for  bath-rooms. 

I  found  here  stacks  of  school-books  for  which  they  'have  no  use,  too 
far  advanced  or  out  of  date.  The  school  force  is  not  large  enough.  A 
school  of  over  80  pupils  should  have  three  teachers. 

THE  ARAPAHO    INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  located  at  Darlington,  Ind.  T.,  near  Fort  Reno,  was  visited 
June  19  and  20,  just  as  the  children  were  about  to  leave  for  the  summer 
Tacatiou,  and  one  teacher  had  already  gone  home.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  unfavorable  time  to  judgjB  of  the  scholarship.  We  heard  some  recita- 
tions which,  of  course,  were  out  of  the  usual  order  and  made  a  general 
examination  of  the  pupils,  from  which  we  formed  the  opinion  that  con- 
siderable good  work  had  been  done  and  fair  pri>gress  made.  Rat  the 
school  is  of  low  rank. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  S'*.hool  the  pupils  were  widely  scattered,  being 
allowed  to  riin  at  large  in  the  village  and  to  the  Indian  encampment  just 
over  the  river.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  in  this  school.  The  encamp- 
ment just  referred  to  is  of  the  most  lazy,  non -progressive  band  of  the 
Arapahoes,  and  the  Indians  from  the  camp  come  into  the  school  build- 
ings whenever  they  please  and  often  linger  long.  This  constant  inter- 
miugling  of  the  pupils  with  these  low-class  Indians  is  a  great  drawback 
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•apon  their  improvement.  The  school  should  be  secladed  by  a  high 
fence  at  snch  die^tance  aroand  ^s  to  afford  a  suitable  play-ground  for  the 
pupils  inside,  and  no  persons  from  without  should  be  allowed  to  enter, 
'exce])t  at  specified  times.  Until  this  is  done  the  best  improvement 
will  be  impossible. 

-Moreover,  every  night  the  Indians  in  their  encampment  hold  their 
strange  orgies — dancing,  yelling,  piping  horns,  etc. — to  a  hite  hour,  all 
within  distinct  hearing  of  the  children  in  the  school, and  some  ^f  the  large 
boys  were  allowed  to  be  out  until  a  late  hour  at  night,  in  attendance 
upon  these  barbarous  performances.  Imperative  orders  should  be  issued 
forbidding  the  encampment  of  Indians  within  3  or  4  miles  of  th^school, 
and  the  pupils  from  freely  visiting  the  village. 

The  industrial  part  of  the  scbool  has  not  been  pjushed  very  energeti- 
cally, only  *^5  acres  having  been  under  cultivation  this  year,  thougli 
there  are  large  opportunities. 

The  school  buildings,  aside  from  the  school  rooms,  are  in  a  poor  con- 
dition. Paint  is  needed  within  and  without,  for  the  buildings  are 
wooden.  Plastering  should  be  repaired  ;  new  floors  put  in,  and  some 
enlargement  of  the  main  building,  to 'afford  place  for  bath-tubs,  assem- 
bly room  for  the  pupils,  reading  rooms,  etc.  The  house  occupied  by  the 
superintendent  is  in  a  shamefully  dilapidated  state,  and  is  too  small, 
containing  only  three  rooms.  The  out  closets  are  a  nuisance,  notwith- 
standing repeated  appeals,  I  was  told,  have  been  made  to  the  agent,  and 
also  to  the  Department  at  Washington.  I  was  informed  that  in  1887 
the  subject  of  improvements,  repairs,  etc.,  was  considered,  the  agent 
and  carpenter,  book  in  hand,  examining  and  estimating.  Nearly  every 
inspector  coming  to  the  agency  has  had  his  attention  called  to  it,  but 
nothing  has  been  done.  It  has  now  become  a  very  urgent  matter  if  we 
would  civilize  the  young  Indians,  and  even  if  we  would  preserve  the 
buildings. 

I  found  the  Arapahoes  slowly  advancing  towards  civilization.  About 
one-half  of  the  adults  wear  citizen's  clothes  and  many  others  are  in 
half-citizen's  <lress.  Some  are  industrious,  as  large  cultivated  fields 
and  comfortable  houses  testify.  Few  of  them  now  roam  and  polygamy 
is  declining.  , 

THE   MENNONITE  INDIAN  BOARDING-SCHOOL, 

located  half  a  mile  away  from  the  Government  school,  was  also  visited. 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Voth,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  another  Mennonite  In- 
dian School*  at  the  cantonment,  60  m  iles  away.  In  each  of  these  schools 
there  are  50  pupils,  but  at  the  cantonment  a  new  edifice  is  being  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  75  pupils.  The  school  in  Darlington  is  situ- 
ated upon  a  tract  of  rich,  well-cultivated  ground  abounding  in  a  nice 
variety  of  fruit-trees,  which  have  already  comte  to  bearing. 

The  instruction  given  at  this  scbool  is  excellent  and  thorough,  and  by 
faithful  Christian  teachers.  The  children  are  not  allowed  to  roam  over 
the  fields  or  visit  the  village  without  permission. 

THE  GHEYEKNE  BOABDING-SCHOOL, 

three  miles  from  Darlington,  was  \nsited  June  21.  It  is  delightfully 
fiitnatedon  high,  healthy  ground  commanding  a  vast  prospect,  with  the 
famous  "Caddo  Spring"  near  by,  sending  forth  a  copious  stream  of 
water,  the  coolest  and  purest  probably  in  a  radius  of  several  hundred 
miles.    Formerly,  this  was  a  large  school  with  120  pupils,  but  it  has 
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been  neglected  and  111  managed.  The  last  superintendent  disappeared 
in  the  Oklahoma  craze,  in  April,  and  tbe  school  was  left  for  a  mouth  in 
the  care  of  the  industrial  teacher,  already  burdened  with  numerous 
duties.  The  pupils  had  dwindled  to  35  when  Mr.  L.  D.  Davis,  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,  came.  He  raised  the  number  to  70  in  a  month  and 
proved  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  school  was  about  read^^  to  dismiss  for  the  summer  vacation  bat 
we  heard  several  recitations,  reading  exercises,  etc.,  which  were  very  satis- 
factory, showing  good  work  by  the  teachers.  I  liked  the  appearance 
of  these  Cheyenne  pupils.  They  are  bright,  acute,  and  chaste.  I  am 
satisfied  that  among  this  tribe  there  is  great  encouragement  to  pat 
forth  large  outlays  and  efforts. 

The  buildings  are  sadly  in  need.of  extiMisive  repairs.  The  plastering 
is  oft'  in  large  places  all  over  the  house.  Doors,  floors,  window-sills,  and 
piazzas  need  repairing.  There  are  only  two  bath  tubs.  Girls  are  with- 
out night-dresses.  Better  ginghams  should  be  sent;  those  sent  look 
shabby  after  washing  and  do  not  wear  well.  Mr.  Davis  has  estimated 
for  many  needed  things  which  ought  to  be  granted. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  schools  deserve  larger  attention  from 
the  Government.  These  two  tribes  comprise  3,300  Indians,  of  whom 
900  are  school  population.  The  two  Government  schools  should  be  filled 
to  their  capacity,  and  then  125  can  be  allowed  in  the  Mennonite  schools, 
and  a  liberal  supply  can  be  sent  to  the  large  industrial  schools  outside 
of  the  Territory. 

THE  GENOA  (NEBRASKA)  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

W.  B.  Backus,  superintendent,  was  visited  July  1  to  3.  The  school 
had  entered  u|X)n  its  summer  vacation  though  most  of  the  pnpils  were 
on  the  ground,  as  is  tbe  ease  in  most  of  the  large  industrial  schools. 
They  were  called  tog*  ther  and  some  school  exercises  were  held,  though 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  We  heard  some  very  good  reading,  and  the 
resi>onse8  to  questions  put  by  myself  in  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.^ 
were  such  as  indicatetl  good  study  and  progress. 

Mr.  Backus  came  to  the  superintendency  April  1, 1889,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  financial  irrt»gularitics  of  his  predecessor.  These  things 
demoralized  the  school,  deprivin;;  the  pupils  of  their  small  earnings 
and  proilucing  such  discontent  and  resentment  that  the  officers  with 
great  difficulty  contn>lkHl  it.  The  pupils  were  especially  reluctant  to 
work  and  were  also  unfitted  for  study.  Probably  not  50  boys  and  none 
of  the  girls  had  received  any  comi>ensation  for  their  labors  for  over  a 
year.  It  was  ditbcult  to  keep  them  fmm  running  away.  Nevertheless, 
by  great  exertion  a^d  tact,  the  girls  were  kept  at  their  posts  sewing^ 
and  performing  the  housework,  and  'the  boys,  under  the  lead  of  the 
farmer,  planted  and  cultivated  120  acres  of  corn,  35  of  oats,  20  of  mil- 
let, 15  of  potatoes,  and  a  large  patch  ot  ganlen. 

This  is  a  large  sehool  with  175  pupiKs — 103  boys  and  72  girls. 

As  a  whole,  the  (lentni  schiH^l  has  oneot  the  l>est  collections  of  baild- 
ings  in  the  Indian  selu>i>l  service.  The  sho]>s  for  tailoring,  shoe-making^ 
Ciirpentering.  ))ainting,  etc,,  are  excellent  and  well  arranged.  Good 
work  IS  done  in  them.  The  schiH>l.n>onis  aiv  also  goixi  and  in  fair  con- 
dition, hkewise  the  dinipghal.  and  the  j.irls'  doruiitorr.  The  boys' 
donniton  is  alto:;«ther  Iih>  small.  The  Ih>\s'  '*  assemblv  room,'' as  it  is 
ealletl,  where  they  gather,  is  a  small,  cram|M?tl  place,  not  half  large 
enough.  This  is  under  their  *im>U  dormitory.  Both  difficulties  can  be 
removeil  by  patting  on  an  addition  to  that  wing,  aboat  40  feet,  directly 
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in  the  rear,  or  until  it  reaches  the  dining  hall.  The  physician  report* 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  bo.ys'  dormitorj'  is  stifling,  because  so  small 
for  the  number  necessarily  lodging  in  it.  This  addition  would  afford  a 
place  for  a  suitable  assembly  room  iu  the  basement,  and  also  a  good 
reading-room,  so  much  needed.  A  drain  pipe  for  sewerage  is  a  great 
necessity. 

A  school  of  this  size  also  needs  a  disciplinarian. 

This  school,  with  Haskell  Institute,  and  Chillocco,  and  possibly  one 
more  now  building  at  Pierre,  Dak.,  ought  to  be  the  great  industrial 
schools  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  build- 
ings, with  some  enlargment,  and  its  location  both  favor  it.  It  should 
be  wisely  and  liberally  provided  for. 

9 

THE  WINNEBAiRO  SCHOOL 

was  reached  July  5,  but  it  had  been  dismissed  for  the  summer  vafcation^ 
It  was  not  in  vain  that  I  had  come,  nevertheless;  for  I  had  extended 
interviews  with  the  superintendent,  matron,  teachers,  and  other  em- 
ployes, and  examined  the  buildings  and  the  general  situation.  The 
school  has  averaged  the  last  season  75  pupils;  full  enrollment,  87. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  schools  to  manage  because  .of  the  lying, 
thieving,  and  unchaste  propensities  of  this  tribe,  and  they  have  hitherta 
been  allowed  free  access  to  the  school  buildings,  while  the  pupils  have 
also  been  allowed  to  go  home  almost  every  week.  I  have  recommended 
that  a  high  fence  be  put  around  the  school  building  with  barbed  wire 
protection,  and  that  pupils  be  not  allowed  to  visit  their  homes  oftener 
tnan  once  in  eight  weeks 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  but  I  have  advised  that  provis- 
ion be  made  for  bathtubs.  The  well  needs  to  be  dug  deeper,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  larger  supply  of  water.  A  strong  wind  will  pump  it  dry  in 
twenty  minutes.  '  We  found  at  this  school  some  strange  assortments  of 
clothing,  cloth,  etc.  There  are  overcoats  of  the  size  42,  which  of  course 
no  boy  can  wear.  A  large  quantity  of  Fifth  Readers  is  piled  up  which 
are  not  used  in  any  Indian  school,  while  Primers  and  First  Readers  are 
lacking.    The  supply  of  ginghams  and  calicoes  was  short. 

About  50  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  stock  of  cows,  hogs,  and 
horses  is  too  small. 

Among  the  tribe  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  is  in  its  inceptive 
stage,  and  there  are  good  indications  that  with  a  firm  hand  on  the  part 
of  the  agent  it  will  prove  a  success  in  due  time. 

THE  OMAHA  INDIAN  BOARD ING-SOHOOL 

was  visited  July  9,  but  the  pupils  were  absent  on  their  vacation.  The 
superintendent,  matron,  and  industrial  teacher  were  present,  and  the 
agent  of  the  reservation.  Colonel  Warner,  who  aided  me  in  examining 
the  situation.  The  building  was  one  of  the  cleanest  I  have  found.  The 
hard  pine  floors  which  Colonel  Warner  had  put  into  tliis  building,  and 
also  in  the  Winnebago  school  building,  are  wearing  splendidly  and  look- 
ing well.  I  found  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  need  of  bath-tubs, 
and  recommended  the  Commissioner  to  order  their  introduction.  There 
is  much  trouble  here,  as  at  Winnebago,  from  the  running  away  of  the 
boys.    There  is  no  hospital. 

The  recitation  building  is  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  main  edifice. 
It  should  be  moved  down  to  a  near  point.  The  out  closets  need  to  be 
reconstructed.    Plank  or  cement  walks  should  be  laid.    More  farming 
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should  be  done.  Twenty-six  acres  is  too  little  for  a  school  of  86  pupils. 
Another  pair  of  horses  will,  however,  be  necessary.  The  work  can  not 
be  done  with  the  poor  team  now  there.  The  school  should  be  secluded 
by  a  high  fence,  and  pupils  not  allowed  to  go  home  so  often. 

THE  OMAHA  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  SCHOOL 

also  received  a  visit  from  me.  It  is  located  in  a  very  wild  and  ro- 
mantic but  pleasant  region,  under  the  high  bluffs  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  in  a  dense  thicket,  back  from  the  shore,  where  it  was 
founded  as  a  mission  school  in  1856.  For  eight  years  Mrs.  Wade  has 
been  its  superintendent,  aided  by  several  very  capable  and  estimable 
ladies.    The  pupils  have  averaged  45,  and  good  work  has  been  done. 

IN  GENERAL. 

In  reviewing  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  several  things  impress 
me. 

1.  In  12  of  the  20  schools  I  was  unable  to  find  traces  of  any  visit 
by  a  general  superintendent.  The  local  superintendents  and  teachers 
have  toiled  on  at  their  distant  outposts,  patiently  and  for  the  most  part 
faithfully,  without  direct  contact  and  sympathy  with  the  office  at 
Washington,  except  by  correspondence  and  occasional  visits  from  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  at  the  agencies.  The  condition  and  needs  of  the 
buildings,  the  uncomfortable  quarters  ofttimes,  of  teachers  and  pupils 
and  many  other  things  of  vital  interest,  have  been  imperfectly  known, 
and  could,  therefore,  be  little  appreciated  at  Washington.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  teachers,  like  other  people,  appreciate  friendly 
notice,  kindly  suggestions  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  wonder  that  in  such 
cold,  isolated  circumstances  they  have  done  so  well.  The  Government 
should  bring  these  schools  nearer  to  its  heart  by  frequent  personal  con- 
tact. 

2.  The  reservation  schools  have  impressed  me  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. If  this  seems  to  any  one  a  strong  statem  nt,  let  it  be  considered 
that  this  class  of  schools,  as  a  whole,  contain  the  great  majority  of  oar 
Indian  pupils;  that  hitherto  a  large  portion  have  liever  gone  to  any 
other  school ;  that  the  <lifficultie«  growing  out  of  such  close  contact 
with  their  homes,  seriously  embarrass  the  teachers;  that  in  these 
schools  the  first  lessons  in  English  are  taught,  a  process  necessarily 
slow,  requiring  great  patience  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  teachers  sent  to  the  reservation  schools  should  be  persons  of 
originality,  ingenuity,  and  fertility  of  thought,  acquainted  with  the 
latest  and  best  methods  of  our  nortnal  schools,  familiar  with  object 
lessons  and  kinderg*arten  teaching.  In  too  many  cases  teachers  in 
these  schools  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  these  characteristics,  and 
by  dull,  unsympathetic,  and  unsuggestive  methods,  have  tried  to  inject 
English  ideas  into  young  Indian  minds.  The  blank;  stolid  faces  of  the 
pupils  show  that  no  impression  is  made.  The  very  highest  talent  is 
necessary  in  this  work.  Only  those  who  have  good  knowledge  antl  ex- 
perience in  the  best  primary  methocis  should  undertake  it.  To  teach 
white  children  is  far  easier,  for  the  Indian  child  knows  not  onr  language. 
Bat  the  usefulness  of  a  teacher  of  young  Indians  depends  more  upon 
native  qualities  and  personal  chanu^ter  thau  upon  literary  attainments. 
Too  often  ]M)1itical  and  sectarian  affiliations  have  determined  the  selec- 
tion of  these  teachers. 
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4.  To  scale  down  tbe  wages  of  the  reservation  teachers,  therefore, 
is  unwise,  for  the  more  these  schools  are  raised  in  quality  the  greater 
will  be  tbe  supply  of  pupils  to  the  large  industrial  schools.  The  great 
uplift  must  be  in  these  )>rimary  schools.  The  services  of  teachers  iu 
Indian  schools  are  more  laborious  than  in  most  other  schools,  and  de- 
mand greater  pej*sonal  sacrifices  as  well  as  great(*r  devotion  and  abil- 
ity.   The  best  teachers  can  not  be  obtained  if  the  compensation  runs  low. 

5.  I  have  noticed  in  most  of  the  reservation  schools,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  larger  training  schools,  a  want  of  suitable  assembly  rooms  io 
which  the  pupils  can  gather,  something  similar  to  the  sitting-room  in 
oxir  homes.  It  will  not  answer  to  drive  them  to  the  dormitories.  In  some 
of  the  institutions  there  is  almost  no  provision  of  this  kind  ;  in  others 
it  is  very  meager.  Sometimes  it  is  underground,  with  only  a  few  hard 
benches,  no  curtains  at  the  windows,  with  neither  books  nor  papers, 
with  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  so  small  and  crowded  that  the  little 
boys  and  girls  are  often  tram])led  and  ill-used  by  the  larger.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  pitiable  condition  of  these  rooms  in  which  the 
enlightened  people  of  the  Cnited  States,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
facts,  presume  that  a  higher  civilization  is  being  promoted.  It  will  be 
of  little  use  for  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  read,  unless  at  the  same  time 
they  acquire  thi»  habit  and  love  of  reading.  Uow  essential  are  these  to 
that  intelligence  and  culture  without  which  they  cau  never  become 
leaders  of  their  people.  A  constant  supply  of  suitable  reading  matter 
alone  can  keep  the  pupils  from  deteriorating. 

How  would  this  work  of  improvement  be  facilitated,  if  larger  rooms 
could  be  provided,  neatly  painted,  lurnished  with  tables,  settees,  books 
and  papers,  and  the  walls  adorned  with  pictures  I  Congress  might 
have  to  appropriate  a  little  more  money,  but  would  not  the  aroused  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  on  the  Indian  question  sustain  the  Congress  vot- 
ing it  rather  than  the  Congress  denying  it  ? 

6.  I  desire  to  emphasize  a  matter  already  referred  to  in  preceding 
pages,  the  importance  of  more  fully  secluding  the  schools  on  the  reser- 
vations from  the  visits  and  influence  of  the  neighboring  Indians.  It  is 
wxll  known  that  many  of  our  best  educational  institutions  in  the  States 
are  secluded  from  the  intrusions  of  the  outside  public  by  fences,  gates, 
and  stringent  regulations.  How  much  more  needful  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  divest  the  young  Indian  of  the  uncivilized  ideas  and  habits 
of  his  tribe.  The  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  visit  their  homes  less 
frequently  and  to  receive  calls  from  friends  only  at  stated  times,  and 
should  never  be  left  to  run  around  the  agency  village.  Tliese  are  seri- 
ous evils  in  many  ])laces,  counteracting  in  a  great  degree  all  efforts  for 
good. 

7.  What  becomes  of  the  Indian  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  schools 
and  return  to  the  reservations  f  This  question  is  variously  answered. 
Fr6m  the  Lincoln  Institute  in  Philadelphia  we  have  the  reply  : 

In  general  they  are  conducting  themselves  weH,  either  working  at  home  or  for 
other  people.    Tbe  great  dilficulty  is  to  find  suitable  work  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Hamiltou  Wright  Mabie,  in  the  July  Century,  said : 

The  resnlts  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  have  settled  the  question  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Indian  for  education.  During  tbe  last  decade  Hampton  alone  has  trained  with 
more  or  less  tboronj^hness  more  than  three  hundred  Htucfoiits  who  have  been  under 
its  culture  from  a  fuw  months  to  five  or  six  years.  Tbe  record  of  these  students  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  that  record  shows  that  the  great  majority,  in  the  face 
of  almost  insurmountable  obstaclos,  are  exercising  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence 
on  the  communities  through  whicb  they  are  scattered,  and  are  doin*r  faithfully  and 
•acceasfully  the  work  of  pioneers  in  the  civilization  of  their  people.  As  teachers, 
clerks,  farmers,  interpreters)  scouts,  and  cattle-raisers  they  have  attained,  all  things 
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coDsidered,  an  average  success  quite  as  bigh  as  that  which  would  have  atteuded  the 
labors  of  an  equal  number  of  whites.  The  record  of  Carlisle's  school  would  undoubt- 
edly make  as  favorable  a  showing  as  the  record  of  Hampton. 

To  the  foregoing  I  migbt  add  individual  instances  of  high,  strong 
•character  coming  under  my  own  observation.  Nevertheless,  1  must  say 
that  I  have  seen  many  painful  cases  of  returned  students  who  have 
lapsed  into  the  gi  oss  conditions  of  the  old-time  Indian  life.  The  impor- 
tance of  providing  against  this  has  impressed  many  minds  familiar  with 
the  circumstances.  What  can  be  done  is  the  question.  One  plan  is  to 
extend  the  ]>eriod  of  education  from  five  to  ten  years,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil.  This  will  doubtless  meet  many  cases,  but  a  more  rad- 
ical and  important  step  is  for  Government  to  effect  certain  changes 
among  the  Indians  which  will  guard  and  strengthen  the  pupils  when 
they  return  to  their  homes.  This  is  a  matter  deserving  study.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  severalty  allotment  plan  will  help,  and  that  this  plan 
will  be  carried  out  among  numerous  tribes  already  well  prepared  for  it. 
But  other  measures  will  be  needed. 

I  am  justified  in  dwelling  upon  this  topic  at  greater  length,  because 
by  the  act  of  March  2, 1889,  referring  to  this  ofiice,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  report  in  regard  to  the  ''means  for  the  most  effective  advance- 
ment of  the  (Indian)  pupils  towards  civilization  and  self  support." 

The  falling  away  of  th<^  graduate  ])upils,  so  often  referred  to  by  those 
who  discredit  and  oppose  the  efforts  lor  the  education  of  Indian  youth, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  schools  but  the  condition  of  the  agencies  and 
reservations.  It  could  hardly  be  expecte*!  that  tender  youth,  going 
back  to  their  wilderness  homes  after  a  short  time  in  school,  would  be 
able  to  withstand  the  immense  downward  gravitation  felt  everywhere 
around  them,  especially  as  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  the  opporta- 
nity  to  earn  means  for  maintaining  the  customs  of  civilized  life.  If  the 
adult  Indian  is  proverbially  lacking  in  individuality  and  self-reliance, 
how^  much  more  the  young  Indian.  Man}'  Indian  agents  have  rendered 
little  aid  to  thereturned  pujnls.  Thesourceof  the  difficulty  is  wider  than 
heretofore  intimated  and  the  remedy  must  be  deej),  broad,  and  mani- 
fold. Will  it  take  time  ?  Yes,  indeed ;  but  how  much  will  depend  upon 
what  we  do  to  help.  Should  we  not  shape  measures  towaitis  that  end 
and  introduce  them  into  the  reservations  ! 

The  return  of  the  educated  youth  to  *'  the  blanket "  and  other  usages 
of  old-time  Indian  life,  alter  the  Government,  by  education,  has  elevated 
them  to  the  intelligence  and  customs  of  civilized  life,  should  be  stopped, 
if  necessary,  by  stringent  measures.  To  do  this  would  be  in  the  line  of 
self-respect  and  self  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  How 
can  the  case  be  met!  Generally  the  reason  these  pupils  return  to  *^the 
blanket"  is  that  they  are  i)ersecuted  by  their  parents  and  friends. 
Take  an  individual  ca>e  coming  to  our  .  nowledge:  Two  young  girls  re- 
turned fiom  Cai  lisle  were  found  in  a  large  '*  tepee,"  in  an  apartment  by 
themselves,  cookiig  their  food  by  themsi^lves,  and  eating  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  discanledand  ridiculed  day  after  day.  The 
girls  were  staiuling  their  ground  well,  but  how  long  could  the}'  endure 
it,  in  their  de])endent  condition  t  And  what  agony  must  they  have  suf- 
fered through  that  painful  ex]>erience?  In  ordfr  to  break  up  such  do- 
ings lei  ti.e  (iovernnient  proclaim  that  any  pupils  re  turning  from  school 
and  re-adopting  blanket  life  shall  be  depiived  of  their  annuities.  The 
parents  would  apprtriate  that  coui^se;  anil  if  this  is  not  enough,  let  the 
whole  family  bi»  deprived  of  the  annuities.  This  would  put  au  end  to 
the  whole  blanket  life  in  a  short  time — an  immense  step  towards  civil- 
isatioD. 
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Wbile  the  foregoing  statements  are  all  true  and  of  urgent  impor- 
tance, nevertheless,  I  would  not  leave  the  impression  tliat  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  returned  students  have  lapsed  from  the  high  character 
in  which  they  have  been  trained.  B}^  no  means.  As  I  have  gone 
through  a  large  number  of  reservations  I  have  found  everywhere 
splendid  exam))les  of  cultivated  Indian  youth,  running  well  the  race  of 
life,  and  reflecting  great  credit  upon  .the  schools  where  they  have  been 
•edncated. 

Another  retrograding  step  in  the  case  of  returning  pupils  is  polyga- 
mous life,  under  which  the  girls  are  traded  for  ponies  into  a  plural  mar- 
ital condition.  An  eye  witness  related  to  us  the  wedding  of  a  returned 
student  to  two  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  respectively,  on  the  same 
day.  Often  these  girls  are  traded  into  plural  marital  relations  with  old 
men.  What  comes  of  all  the  Government  has  done  forsuch  girls  t  Doubt- 
less some  residuum  of  the  good  education  will  sometimes  remain  and  be 
carried  into  the  life  of  the  tribe  in  the  next  generation,  but  how  often  will 
the  lapse  be  to  a  lower  depth — a  revulsion  to  a  worse  state.  I  have  repeat- 
edly made  this  inquiry  of  some  of  the  better  {igents  on  the  reservations. 
One  of  them,  a  man  of  large  experience  and  honorable  record  as  an  In- 
dian agent,  said:  ^'  Let  the  President  of  the  United  States  issue  a  proc- 
lamation against  any  more  plural  marriages  among  the  Indians.  I  could 
enforce  if  *' How  t "  I  asked.  He  replied :  "By  withholding  the  an- 
nuities from  those  who  violated  the  law.  They  would  at  once  submit." 
Other  Indian  agents  have  indorsed  this  view.  This  provision  could  be 
soon  supplemented  by  a  requirement  that  marriages  should  be  legally 
solemnized  and  recorded.  These  important  steps  would  be  other  long 
strides  towards  civilization. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  more  offensive  features  of  the  tribal  relation 
is  destined  to  follow  the  severalty  allotments,  and  with  that  also  must 
come,  in  time,  habits  of  industry,  individuality,  and  self-reliance,  all  of 
which  will  be  conserving  forces  to  strengthen  the  Indian  youth  upon 
whom  the  Government  confers  culture; 

One  thing  is  conclusively  settled,  that  the  brief  period  of  three  years 
at  a  government  training  school  is  not  enough  to  establish  a  young  In- 
dian in  a  new  type  of  character,  and  prepare  him  to  return  and  with- 
stand the  downward  gravitation  of  the  old  reservation  life.  The  sup- 
position is  absurd.  The  period  must  be  extended  to  five,  eight,  or  ten 
years,  and  it  should  be  coupled  with  a  more  extensive  "outing"  system, 
by  which  the  advanced  pupils  may  be  distributed,  under  a  wise  super- 
vision, among  respectablt^  white  families  in  the  older  States.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  should  go  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  whites 
if  we  are  going  to  make  these  youth  strong  to  stand  in  the  new  regimen 
and  to  act  with  us  politically  and  sociall^^  on  the  same  conditions.  The 
boarding  school  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  ^'outing"  system. 
Intelligent. Indian  workers  are  maturing  plans  for  distributing  many 
Indian  youth  in  the  older  States.  They  are  to  be  placed  in  good  homes 
where  they  will  earn  wages,  be  advanced  in  culture,  and  become  estab- 
lished in  character,  under  a  system  of  constant,  wise,  and  helpful  super- 
vision.   This  great  desideratum  will  help  to  solve  a  pressing  inquiry. 

(8)  Esi)ecially  must  the  agencies  be  improved;  for  if  we  would  have 
respectable  schools  and  keep  our  graduate  pupils  respectable  and 
strongly  established,  we  must  make  for  them  respectable  agency  homes. 

I  take  no  exception  to  the  agency  system,  nor  to  good  agents,  but  in 
numerous  instances  bad  agents  have  used  their  power  to  the  detriment 
of  the  schools,  interx>osing  directly  between  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers  and  other  employes,  in  matters  pertaining  solely  to  school  exer- 
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cises  and  diacipline.  It  will  be  perceived  thatiio  school  in  Which  the  offi- 
cials are  so  hampered  can  succeed.  The  power  of  the  agent  thus  to  da 
shoald  be  limited,  and  gveAt  care  shoald  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
agents.    Larger  salaries  would  help  to  get  better  agents. 

Ever  since  this  work  of  Indian  education  and  civilization  began  the 
Indian  agent  has  been  an  object  of  criticism.  Holding  a  ]>osition  of 
great  importance  in  the  reservation,  with  large  power  and  ample 
opportunities  for  useful  and  beneficent  influence,  nevertheless  it  must 
be  confessed  that  sometimes  the  Indian  agent  has  stood  stoutly  in  the 
way  of  real  improvement,  proving  himself  a  deteriorating  factor.  The 
cases  are  not  rare  in  which  the  agent  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  and  the  missionary,  rendering  their 
efforts  nugatory. 

Let  me  picture  a  typical  but  not  a  personal  case.  A  new  agent  ar- 
rives at  the  agency.  Very  soon  he  shows  a  dislike  for  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  for  the  matron  and  some  of  the  teachers.  He  leaves 
no  stone  unturned  to  make  their  positions  uncomfortable.  An  earnest, 
faithful.  Christian  young  lady  teacher  is  vilified  and  crowded  out,  to 
make  room  for  a  favorite  who  has  no  fitness  for  teaching  or  desire  to* 
benefit  the  pupils,  but  who  can  occupy  the  place  and  draw  the  salary. 
Other  employes  are  removed  to  make  place  for  persons  of  the  agent's 
liking.  Gradually  the  influence  of  the  superintendent  is  crippled,  and 
he  finds  himself  presiding  over  an  insubordinate  corps  of  employes  and 
the  insubordination  countenanced  by  the  agent.  After  a  time  an  indus- 
trial teacher  is  appointed  who  is  dissolute,  profane,  and  drunken.  Sas-. 
taining  close  relations  with  the  boys  in  their  work,  he  inoculates  them 
with  his  evil  virus.  Every  day  they  hear  the  most  horrid  oaths.  The 
superintendent  interposes  for  the  protection  of  the  boys,  but  finds 
himself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  involve  him  in  insurmountable 
difficulties  by  the  foulest  means,  as  a  pretext  for  his  dismissal.  He 
has  the  love  and  respect  of  the  pupils,  but  must  be  driven  out  that  the 
agent  may  put  at  the  head  of  the  school  one  who  will  be  his  tool.  The 
faithful  su])erintendent  steps  aside,  and  the  advent  of  his  successor 
ushers  in  more  immoral  practices,  for  the  corrupt  regimen  is  now  fully 
in  the  ascendency.  Baseness  becomes  current  where  the  forces  of  the 
best  civilization  ought  to  have  their  radiating  center. 

Why  should  I  specify  f  We  know  too  well.  A  few  good  people  pro- 
test and  make  themselves  heard  at  Washington,  but  draw  direful  venge- 
ance from  the  agency.  They  ask  for  a  better  agent,  but  the  old  one 
has  friends  of  large  influence  at  headquarters,  and  he  is  not  easily 
dislodged.  The  Department  finds  it  hard  to  discriminate  between  the 
conflicting  stories,  and  the  old  agent  retains  his  place. 

An  intelligent,  refined,  Christian  woman,  on  one  of  these  remote  sta- 
tions, in  a  letter  under  my  eye  while  I  write,  says : 

l8  there  no  way  by  which  upright,  pure,  true  and  moral  men  can  be  Becured  to  rep- 
resent the  Government  among  the  Indians?  Must  this  ignorant, degraded  people  be 
debauched  by  those  who  should  be  their  loaders  and  helpers?  To  say  nothing  of 
Christianity,  can  we  not  have  men  who  are  decent  and  upright?  Even  the  Indiana 
sometimes  say  they  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to  dwell  amid  such  iuflnenoea — 
a  dreadful  accu>«ation  for  heathen  people  to  make  against  agencies  and  schools  planted 
for  their  elevation. 

This  sketch  is  mildly  drawn.  Such  have  been  too  often  the  condi- 
tions amid  which  the  Indian  schools  have  dwelt.  I  have  introduced 
this  topic  in  the  interest  of  the  great  reform  which  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration  is  seeking  to  produce,  and  which  is  of  firime  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  Indian  school  system,  and  the  true  elevation  and  civili- 
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zation  of  the  red  men.    The  agencies  should  be  centers  of  refining  in- 
flaences,  and  therefore  the  agent  shoald  be  a  man  of  hi^h  character. 

(9)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Government  is  every  year  making 
liberal  grants  of  right  of  occapancy  of  land  within  Indian  reservations 
to  the  various  religions  bodies,  and  especially  to  the  Home  Missionary 
Societies  of  varions  denominations,  on  which  to  erect  mission  buildings 
and  schools.  Thus  the  civilizing  and  refining  agencies  of  our  frontier 
and  wilderness  localities  are  being  multiplied.  An  impartial  view  of 
these  grants  is  here  given  : 

La%d$  upon  Indian  reaervattans  occupied  by  religious  or  other  aocietiee  for  civilizing  pur- 
poses ^  educational  and  religious. 

[Offioiallj  prepared.    The  grants  do  not  convey  the  fee-timpU  of  the  property  bat  the  right  of  oo- 

onpancy  for  the  aforesaid  purposes.] 


Name  of  reserration  or 
agency. 


▲UZONA. 

Colorado  Siver  agency 

Papago  

Pima 

-San  Carlos  agency 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  agency 
Mission 


Do 
Do. 


Do , 

Sound  Valley 


OOLOBADO. 

-Southern  Uto 


DAKOTA. 

Oheyenne  River. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


'Grow  Creek 

Do....: 

Do 

Do 

Lower  BrolA 

Do 

Turtle  Honntaln 

Do 

Doriya  Lake  agency. 


Do 

Wort  Borthold. 


Do 

Fine  Ridge  agency 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ponca  


BooeVod  agency 


Date 
of 

Acres  grant 
granted.!  or 
occa- 
pancy. 


5 
2i 


80 
10 
20 
80 


9592  IND- 


10 
40 
80 

leo 

80 
iO 
10 
80 
100 

40 

22 

180 
lOi 
00 

60 
100 
100 

160 


.22 


1808 


1889 

1889 

1889 
1887 


1873 
1879 
1884 
1874 
1888 
1873  to 
1885 
1872 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1872 
1886 
1886 


1888 


1886 
1889 


1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1884 

1885 


Name  of  organization. 


Roman  Catholic 
Presbyterian  . . . 


Roman  Catholic 


Wisconsin  Indian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Woman's  National  In- 
dian Association. 

do 

Woman's  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 


Protestant  Episcopal  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. 

Protestant  Xpiseopal 

do 

Grace  Mission 

Roman  Catholio 

Protestant  Episcopal . . . . 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholio 

do 


Presbyterian 


American  Missionary  As- 
sooiation. 

Roman  Catholic 

Protestant  Episcopal 

do, 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholio 

American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. 
Protestant  Episcopal 

*Lot  98  by  240  feet. 


For  what  porpose  ased. 


One  chnrch. 

One  charoh.    No  claim  to  land. 


Charches  at  St.  Ignado  and 

Santa  Isabel. 
Mission. 

Mission  and  school  at  CoahaiUa. 

Mission  at  Protrero. 
Mission  and  school. 


Chnrch  and  School. 
Chnrch. 
Chapel. 
Do. 
Chnrch  and  rectory. 
Mission  baUdingsat  11  stations 

and  160  acre-*  at  eachasked  for. 
Chnrch  and  parsonage. 
Charoh. 

IndoHtrial  school. 
Boarding  schooL 
Charoh  and  parsonage. 
One  chnrch. 
Mission. 

Two  charches  and  sehooL 
Two  charches  and  two  missloa 

dwellings. 
Chnrch  and  soho(d  and  misskm 

dwelling. 
One  charoh  and  a  schooL 

SchooL 

One  charoh  and  parsonage. 

Chap«l  and  parsonage. 

Mission  dwdling. 

ChapeL 

Chnrch  and  schooL 

Mission. 

SchooL 
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Lands  upon  Indian  reservations  occupied  by  religioue  or  other  aooieHeSt  etc, — Continaed. 


( 

' 


Name  of  reterTation. 


DAKOTA— oontinned. 


Rosebud  agency. 


Bo. 
Do. 

BlsMton . 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Standing  Book  agency. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tankton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


IDAHO. 


CcBurd'Al^ne. 
Do 


Fort  Hall 


Lemhi 

Kes  Fereto 


Do. 
Do. 


ZVDIAX  TMBBITOBT. 

Cheyenne  and  Axapaho. 

Do 

Kiowa,  eto 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

OMge 

Do 

Ponea  and  Otoe 

Pawnee 

Wyandotte 

Do 

Seneca 

Hodoo 

Sac  and  Fox 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Citizen  Pottawatomie . . 

IOWA. 

8ae  and  Fox 

KAKBAB. 

Chippewa  and  Munsee. . 

XICBIOAH. 

lOchigaa 


Acres 
granted 


100 


40 


160 


leo 

20 


20 

160 

2 

80 

28 

4 
2 


640 
1,020 


160 


Date 

of 
grant 

or 
occu- 
pancy 


Name  of  organisation. 


•i 


1885 


1870 


640 


100 
100 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


40 
2 
2 

10 
3 
6 


6 
280 


1881 
1886 
1888 
1878 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1887 

1882 
1686 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1877 
1860 
1870 
1870 


Protestant  Episcopal 


Roman  Catholic 

American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. 

Presbjteiian 

do 


Protestant  Episcopal  — 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

do 

, do        

Protestant  Episcopal 

Anierican  Missionary  As- 
sociation. 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

Presbyterian 

do 
Protestant  Episcopal . . . 

do 

do 


Woman's  National  Indian 
Association. 


1860     Presbyterian 


1873 


Roman  Catholic 

A.  Ht  V/>  jFm  M .... 


1886 
1880 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1887 


1878  V 

1882 

1883  . 

1880 

1878 

1884 


160 


Mennonitee 

do 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic 

Meihodist  Episcopal,  South 
Reformed  Presbyterian., 

Baptist 

Romsn  Catholio 

Methodist  Episcopal..... 

do 

do 

Friends  and  Methodist. . . 

Friends 

do 

do 

Baptist 

Fnends , 

Roman  Catholio 


MoTBTlans. 


For  what  paxpoee  used. 


Chnroh  and  rectory  at  azeney 
and  three  churches  and  two- 
school  buildings  at  camps. 

School  and  mission. 

Two  schools. 

Church,  school,  and  parsonage. 
Five    churches    at    different 

points  on  reserre. 
Chnrch  and  parsonage. 
Chapel.* 

Consent  of  Indians  reoulred. 
One  ohurohand  mission  awelling. 

Do. 
One  church. 
Mission  and  schooL 
Chapel  and  school. 
Hospital  and  mission. 

Mission  building. 

Do. 
Hospital  and  mission. 
School  and  mission. 
Church,  parsfNiage,  and  sebooL 
One  church. 

Church,  parsonage,  and  schooL 
Chspel  and  parsonage. 
Chapel. 


Missions. 

Two  schools  and  mlssioB.  Do- 
nation of  this  land  to  obnroh 
by  Indians  not  yet  oonflrmed 
by  Congress. 

Mission. 


Four  churches.  Work  oon> 
ducted  and  bnildings  owned  by 
Indians. 

Church,  mission  reaidenoe,  and 
school. 

In  litigation. 


School. 

Do. 
School  and  mission. 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Schools  and  chureh. 
School. 
Mission. 

Do. 
Chnroh  and  parsonage^ 
House. 
Church. 
Mission. 
Chnroh. 

Church  and  parsonag^ 
Church  and  scbeeL  TkeyolaiaB 
640 


Chnroh  and  sehobL 


Mission  work  done  and  bnildias 
erected  on  reserratlons,  batao- 
curate  statistics  are  waatias* 


*It  is  reported  that  Spisoopallans  have  another  ohureh  on  the  reserve. 
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N*m6  of  reaervation. 


MINiCEBOTA. 


White  Earth. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bod  Lake 

Do 

I«eeoh  L«ke 

WinnebftKOBhisb 
Wl^teSarth  .... 


Do.. 

Ked  Lake. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


MONTANA. 

BUckfeet 


Olow 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Fort  Belknap . 
Flatheail 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Peck  .... 

Do  

Tongne  River. 


inBBAfiKA. 


Winnebago. 

Omaha 

Do.... 


Santee. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


mVADA. 


VeradaagconoT 

Western  Shoshone 


HBir  MSXICO. 

Jicarilla  Apache. . . 

Heecalero 

KaTaJoo 

Do 

Do 

Moqni5 

Puenloa 


Ziini  pueblo 
Fnebloe 


IfSW  TOBK. 

KewYork 


VOBTH  CABOLDTA. 


Xaatem  Cherokee 


Date 

of 

Acres 

grant 

granted 

(tr 

occu- 

pancy 



Name  of  organisation. 


Fur  what  purpose  used. 


es 


70 

40 

1 

40 


171 
160 


100 
160 


160 
160 
160 
160 

160 

60 

172 

470 

4 
1 


85 


440 

40 
80 
80 


1883 


Protestant  Episcopal 


1878 


1889 


1889 
1880 


1886 

1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 

1887 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do .. 

do 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 


do 
do 
do 


Protestant  Episcopal 


Woman's  National  Indian  / 
Association. 

Roman  Catholic 

Metliodist  Episcopal 

Unitarian  

Roman  Catholic 


1888 


1889 


1889 

1885 

1885 
1885 
1872 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Presbyterian 


bytoi 
Roman  Catholic 


80 


80 
160 
160 
160 


10 


188- 


1887 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1888 


Presbyterian 

Woman's  National  Indian 
Association 

American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. 

do 

Protestant  Episcopal* 

do 


Methodist  Episcopal. 


Methodist  Episcopal. 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 


do    

Roman  Catholic 


Two    charchds,  hospital,    and 

parsonage. 
Chnrch,  school,  and  dwelling. 
Chnrch  and  parsonage. 
School. 

School  and  dwelling. 
Church  and  parsonage. 

Do. 
Chnrch  and  two  parsonages. 
Church  and  parsonage. 
Church  and  school  and  mission 

dwelling. 
School. 

Church  and  parsonage. 
ScbooL 
Mission  and  school. 


Not  yet  occupied  or  selected. 

Do. 
Not  yet  occupied. 
School. 
School,    church,    and'    misaion 

dwellings. 
Church  and  school. 
Church  and  school. 
School. 
For  pasture. 
Church  and  school. 
Mission  dwellings. 
Mission  dwelling. 


Church. 

School  and  church. 

Missionary  and  educational. 

Normal   school  with   eighteea 

buildings. 
Bazille  chapeL 
Chapel. 
Chapel  and  mission  building. 


School. 


Schools  and  missions  at  3  pueb- 
los ;  land  and  buildings  used 
bv  permission  of  Indiana. 
School  and  misaion. 

A  church  in  each  pneblo,  and 
schools  in  several  pneblosi 
land  owned  by  Indians. 


Mission  work  done  and  build- 
ings  erected  on  several  resell 
vationa,  but  accurate  statia* 
tics  are  wanting. 


Several  church  buildings   are 
owned  by  the  Indians. 


*  This  sooietv  also  has  chapel  on  land  patented  to  a  Santee  Sionx  Indian, 
a  Partly  in  Arisona  and  Utah.  b  In  Arisona. 
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Name  of  reaervfttion. 


OBBOOH. 


Grand  Ronde  . . 

Klamath 

Siletz 

Umatilla 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Warm  Spriofcs. 

Do 


UTAH. 

0intah  and  Onray  agency . 

WAIBIV6TON. 


ColvUle 

^eahBay 

Misqnally 

Puyallup 

Do 

Qninaielt 

Lammi 

Tulalip 

Lnmnii 

Muckleaboot . 
Swinomish  ... 
Port  Madison 
Yakama 

Do 


WIBCOMIW. 


Green  Bay  Agency 
La  Pointe*  Agency . 


WTOMINO. 


8boshone 
Do. 


Acres 
granted 


13 
60 
80 

160 
2 

160 


Date 

of 
grant 

or 
occu- 
pancy. 


Name  of  organization. 


Boman  Catholic 


1884 

1889 

1883 

1889 

1886> 

18885 


180 
86 


1857 


90  I 
83 


Presbyterian  ... 

do 

Boman  Catholic 
do 


United  Presbyterian. 


Roman  Catholic 

Episcopal 

Presbyterian  ... 
Roman  Catholic 
Pn  sbyterian  . . . 


Methodist  Episcopal. 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Roman  Catholic 


160 
160 


1887 
1888 


Roman  CathoUo 

Proteatant  Spiacopal 


For  what  purpose  used. 


Chnrob  and  residence. 


Do. 

School. 

Church  and  residence. 

School. 

Mission. 


Two  chapela. 
Miasion.    No  land. 
Church. 

Do. 

Do. 

School  among  Nookaaok  Indiana. 


kSix  churchea. 


Three  churchea. 
One  church. 


\  Misaion  work  haa  been  done  and 
I  buildings  have  been  erected  on 
\  aeveral  reaerratioiiM  belong- 
I  ing  to  theee  agencies,  baft  ao- 
J    curate  atatiaUca  are  wanting. 


School  and  mlaaion. 
Church  and  dweUing. 


NOTK.— In  aome  casea  the  fisTorable  action  of  the  Indiana  ia  atUl  wanting  in  order  to  the  TaUdity  of  the 
granta ;  in  othera  the  goremment  authofization  ia  not  clear.  The  above  data  hare  been  ooUeetad  tnm 
tile  repoi-ta  of  Indian  agenta,  In  the  Indian  Office,  and  are  preaumed  to  be  nearly  oorraot. 


10.  While  the  iDdustrial  part  of  Indian  education  is  exceedingly  well 
earned  on  in  some  of  the  schools,  there  are  others  in  which  it  reoeives 
too  little  attention.  Especially  should  the  fanning  be  more  extensive* 
The  ample  acres  shonld  be  made  to  yield  larger  incomes.  The  stock 
should  be  increased,  made  more  productive,  and  the  boys  trained  to  care 
for  it.  They  should  also  be  trained  more  thoroughly  in  gardening,  and 
taught  to  raise  a  larger  variety  of  vegetables.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially civilizing,  for  the  wild  Indian  does  none  of  these  things.  It  would 
also  be  good  husbandry,  good  economy,  and  promotive  of  health.  Not 
the  least  good  would  be  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  ways  and  manners  of  civilized  life  and  in  the  industrial 
arts  is  more  important  than  mere  literary  proficiency.  This  line  of 
instruction  ought  to  be  increased.    The  industries  of  an  agricultorai 
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people,  with  good  manners  and  morals,  should  rank  highest  of  all  in  the 
cnrricalnm  of  Indian  schools. 

11.  The  irregular  and  sometimes  objectionable  methods  practiced  in 
obtaining  pupils  for  the  large  industrial  schools  has  been  a  topic  of  fre- 
quent criticism.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  agents  of  these  schools  to  fill 
up  their  quota,  returned  pupils  who  have  spent  five  or  more  years  at 
some  industrial  school  are  sometimes  gathered  into  another  school  of 
the  same  kind.  Some  indolent  young  Indians  are  only  too  glad  to  be 
supported  a  longer  time  by  the  Government.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
very  young  children  whose  proper  place  is  in  a  reservation  school  are 
gathered  into  an  indulstrial  school.  Coming  so  early  in  life,  they  are 
still  too  young  when  their  five  years  have  expired  to  go  back  to  their 
uncivilized  homes  and  withstand  the  unhelpful  influences  which  will 
there  surround  them.  Had  they  passed  through  the  primary  course  in 
the  reservation  school  and  gone  from  there  to  the  industrial  school,  - 
they  would  have  reached^j^reater  maturity  before  going  out  into  the  battle 
of  life.  Such  young  children  also  are  not  able  to  reap  the  advantages  of 
industrial  training.  Moreover,  in  the  eager  haste  to  swell  the  number 
of  recruits,  feeble  and  diseased  children  are  often  gathered  in,  only  to 
be  returned  soon  to  their  homes  at  Government  expense,  or  to  die  in 
the  hospital  after  a  lingering  sickness. 

How  can  these  evils  be  remedied  and  the  work  of  securing  the  an- 
nual supply  of  pupils  be  systematized  T  In  pursuit  of  information  on 
this  point,  my  predecessor  issued  a  circular  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools  and  to  the  agents  on  reservations  that  he  might  obtain  the 
necessary  data  from  which  to  prepare  a  system  of  regulations  for  the 
better  control  of  this  practice.  His  circular  was  issued  November  21, 
1888.  Mr.  Albro's  official  services  ended  before  he  had  completed  this 
work.  It  is  said  that  he  received  about  eighty  returns.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  avail  myself  of  them  and  ascertain  what  light  they  would 
throw  upon  the  subject,  but  after  the  most  exhaustive  search  in  the 
office  they  could  not  be  found.    The  inquiry  is  still  unanswered. 

12.  One  of  the  urgent  duties  of  the  present  is  to  ascertain  what  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  youth  are  not  yet  supplied  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion and  where  they  are  located.  Probably  about  one-third  of  the  forty 
thousand  Indian  school  population  are  now  enrolled  in  school.  But  a 
new  kind  of  life  is  fast  coming  in  upon  the  Indian  race.  In  this  new 
environment  they  can  not  live  as  their  fathers  did,  nor  be  like  their 
fathers  in  power  to  sustain  themselves  and  maintain  an  independent 
existence.  They  can  not  even  be  the  equal  of  their  fathers  in  char- 
acter or  happiness  unless  educated,  for  the  coming  situation  is  to  be 
different.  It  is  morally  certain  that  without  education,  moral  and 
industrial  culture,  they  will  be  more  degraded  and  brutal,  the  most 
odious  of  vagabonds  and  beggars,  augmenting  an  already  large  class 
of  dependent  and  offending  populace.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  in  this 
work.  Where  are  the  needy  areas  of  Indian  youth  not  yet  gathered 
into  our  schools  T  It  is  hoped  we  will  soon  have  a  census  of  the  Indian 
population  sufficiently  correct  to  enable  us  to  intelligently  analyze  the 
situation. 

These  destitute  localities  should  be  visited  at  once  and  discriminate 
ingly  inspected.  In  the  most  urgent  and  promising,  foundations  should 
be  laid  for  school  provision.  This  is  the  more  urgent,  because  the  worst 
elements  of  our  civilization  are  rapidly  reaching  these  people  and 
their  environments  are  fast  changing.  The  better  elements  of  our 
life,  therefore,  should  also  be  brought  in  to  lift  them  up,  to  strengthen 
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them,  and  enable  them  to  withstand  the  destructive  forces  they  are 
called  to  encounter,  and  to  run  well  the  race  of  life. 

Is  it  said  ^^The  Indian  race  is  rapidly  wasting  awayt"  Yes;  but  a 
large  residuum  in  the  tribes  which  have  already  disappeared  in  their 
organic  forms  has  entered  into  our  existing  populations ;  and  a  very 
considerable  element  in  our  present  Indian  population,  much  of  it 
probably  in  fractional  bloods,  and  not  a  little  also  in  pure  bloods,  if 
well  fostered,  will  yet  be  absorbed  into  our  national  life.  It  must  be 
so.  The  Indian  has  long  been  a  part  of  our  past  life,  and  has  had  his 
representatives  in  high  positions,  from  the  United  States  Senate  down 
to  the  lower  legislative  bodies,  and  in  educational,  editorial,  and  eccle- 
siastical  affairs.  Nor  have  his  representatives  been  disparaged  when 
they  have  possessed  only  a  fraction  of  his  noble  blood.  So  also  the 
Indian  must  be  a  part  of  our  national  future — one  of  the  many  incre* 
ments  making  us  what  we  are  yet  to  be. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  practical  question, — In  ^hat  condition  shall  the 
Indian  be  absorbed  into  our  life ;  diseased,  degraded,  and  debauched, 
or  elevated,  enlightened,  and  ennobled ;  hateful  or  helpful ;  faithless 
and  frail  or  full  of  faith  and  fortitude;  a  pauper,  a  vagabond,  a  crim- 
inal, or  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  loyal  citizen  f  The  answer  will 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  pbshes  forward  its 
educational  and  other  civilizing  work  among  our  Indian  populations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  etc., 

Daniel  Dobohestbb, 
Superintendent  Indian  SohooU. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan, 

Oommissianer  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  jBPBCIAL  AaUNT  IN  INDIAN  BCHGGI.  SBRVICB. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  2,  1889. 

Hftving  been  "detailed  to  Bsaist  tbe  snperinteDdent  of  Indian  sohooU  in  his  iayea* 
tigation  of  the  management  of  Indian  scnoolB,  with  special  reference  to  the  oondaott 
habite,  condition,  treatment,  and  training  of  the  female  pupils,''  I  entered  apon  an 
interesting  field  of  observation  and  stuoj.  Teachers,  employ^  and  pupils,  espe- 
oiaUy  the  women  and  girls,  |;reeted  me  cordially  and  talked  freely  of  the  school  work 
and  purposes. 

At  the  Haskell  Institute,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  I  found  the  question  of  cleanliness 
one  of  the  most  important.  The  rooms  and  halls  at  Haskell  were  as  neat  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  the  dormitoiies  showed  a  commendable  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  girls  who  cared  for  them.  They  exhibit  taste  in  brightening  their  own  dormi- 
tories with  pictures  and  cards.  This  desire  to  beautify  their  homes  should  be  encour- 
aged and  educated. 

The  old  dining  room  was  not  as  clean  as  one  could  wish,  but,  fortunately,  there  is 
a  better  and  lighter  dining-room  in  the  new  building  Just  complett*d.  I  found  a  lack 
of  under-clothing,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  linen  was  used  for 
bedding,  such  use  being  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  no  girl 
in  the  institution  was  supplied  with  night- robes.  Some,  who  brought  such  garments 
from  their  homes,  relinquished  tbem  for  tbe  benefit  of  patients  in  the  hospital.  This 
lack  shows  carelessness  soiuewhere.  Little  girls  of  eight  or  ten  will  not  keop  their 
arms  covered  with  tbe  bed-clothes,  au<i  those  little  brown  arms,  protected  during 
the  active  hours  of  the  day,  and  left  entirely  bare  during  the  quiet  hours  of  sleep, 
are  the  avenueM  through  which  many  diseases  enter  their  systems. 

Nearly  all  the  girls  do  their  own  mending.  Tbe  larger  girls  are  taught  to  make 
their  own  garmente,  and  show  quite  a  little  skill.  A  few  of  the  largest  girls  are  learn- 
ing to  cut  and  tit  dresses  by  chart.  A  special  teacher  is  engaged  for  this,  who  gives 
to  it  a  few  hours  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  plan  works  well,  ibteresting  the 
girls. 
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Nearly  erery  room  in  the  hospital  was  in  disorder  because  of  repairs.  The  first 
'bath-tab  ever  set  up  in  the  building  was  put  in  May  24.  By  its  size  and  shape  I 
conclude  it  is  the  one  tirst  made  in  our  country.  The  only  way  of  obtaining  not 
water,  in  oases  of  emergency,  is  to  build  a  fire  in  a  lar^e  cook-stove.  Some  needs  will 
be  met  by  the  repairs  and  additions,  but  altogether  it  is  the  dreariest  looking  house 
I  have  seen  iu  the  West. 

More  personal  supervision  and  a  larger  amoun.t  of  kindly  personal  interest  in  the 
ffirls  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  many  fold.  This  can  be  secured  only 
by  more  of  the  teachers  eutering  heartily  into  the  work  out  of  school  hours  or  by  en- 
gaging a  larger  force  of  matrons. 

At  Chiloco  there  were  about  sixty  girls  in  attendance,  who  seemed  cheerful  and 
happy.  A  family  attachment  was  quite  perceptible  among  the  pupils,  and  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  their  school  and  its  growing  prosperity.  The  girls  were  less  shy  and 
more  social  with  strangers  than  I  expected. 

The  matron  is  a  good  woman  and  a  great  help  to  the  girls  in  acquiring  habits  of 
joeatness,  industry,  and  morality.  She  is  in  personal  sympathy  with  every  girl  who 
is  trying  to  better  herself,  and  seems  never  too  tired  to  give  her  assistance.  At  even- 
tide one  may  often  see  a  company  of  girls  with  the  matron,  strolling  over  the  prairie. 
I  went  one  evening  with  the  matron  and  the  girls  to  their  dormitories,  and  spent  a 
half  hour  with  them  in  the  freedom  of  their  own  rooms.  I  never  enjoyed  a  company 
of  white  school  girls  more.  Much  of  the  pleasure  came  from  learning  how  like  these 
girls  are  to  white  girls. 

Every  evening  after  tea  in  suitable  ijv^eather  the  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  an  hour 
of  social  intercourse  on  the  front  lawn,  some  teacher  being  with  them.  The  young 
people  are  trusted,  and  though  closely  watched  the  watching  is  not  apparent. 

Tnere  is  great  lack  of  sufficient  underclothing  for  the  girls.  There  are  not  enough 
night  robes  and  many  beds  show  a  lack  of  sheets.  The  Government  furnishes  ban- 
^nna  handkerchiefs  for  the  boys,  and  the  girls  muht  use  those  or  buy  their  own,  or 
go  without.     Some  buy,  most  do  without.    No  girl  used  the  large  red  handkerchief. 

Washing  machines  are  greatly  needed.  There  are  so  few  large  girls  that  the  laun- 
dress must  take  some  small  girls  and  make  out  with  a  number  of  8mall  boys.  The 
work  is  too  hard  for  such  children ;  it  is  too  great  a  strain  upon  their  constitutions. 

One  of  the  school-rooms  Is  in  the  basement,  and  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
teachers  are  not  able  to  continue  teaching  in  that  room  more  than  two  years.  Nearly 
every  teacher  leaves  with  broken  dowi^  health.    What  of  the  pupils  f 

The  matron  at  Kaw  Boarding  School  is  unused  to  work  of  this  kind,  but  is  faith- 
fully doing  her  best,  and  the  condition  of  the  house  showed  that  she  had  done  much 
hard  work.  The  rooms  of  the  girls  are  light  and  airy  and  have  wardrobes  and  bu- 
reaus. There  is  a  full  supply  of  clothing.  The  children  seem  unhealthy,  though 
little  sickness  is  reported. 

The  Osage  Gf)vernment  school  when  visited  was  quite  near  its  close.  The  house 
looked  clean  and  evidently  as  well  kept  as  one  could  expect  in '  a  building  so  sadly 
needing  repairs.  Happiness  and  contentment  were  expressed  in  the  general  deport- 
ment of  the  school,  and  we  were  surprised  to  learn  that.runaways  are  quite  frequent. 
The  girls  outnumber  the  boys  in  this  school,  an  unusual  circumstance.  The  em- 
ploy^ give  the  girls  of  this  tribe  a  good  name  morally,  and  the  matron  says  they 
Are  modest  in  all  their  behavior. 

At  this  agency  there  is  a  Methodist  contract  school  for  young  ladies,  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  F.  T.  Gaddis.  The  school  is  intended  only  for  girls,  though  at  the  earnest 
eolicHation  of  the  parents,  five  little  boys  attend — the  latest  arrival  being  Benjamin 
Harrison.  By  patience  and  perseverance  the  pupils  have  been  induced  to  eat  less  meat 
And  more  cereals,  and  their  healthy  looks  and  fair  complexions  show  the  effects.  All 
the  children  are  a  part  of  the  family,  eating  with  the  teachers  and  associating  with 
them  on  terms  of  equality.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  school  that  no  child  has  run  away 
during  the  year,  and  yet  the  pupils  are  not  loisked  in  their  rooms  during  the  night. 
The  teaching  is  of  a  high  order  and  the  girls  show  the  care  bestowed.  Music,  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  and  elocution  are  added  to  the  usual  studies. 

At  Pawnee  are  two  excellent  teachers  full  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  children  and 
fnll  of  tact  in  bringing  them  up  to  that  future.  Much  of  the  teaching  is  by  object 
leesons.  The  every-day  objects  of  an  Indian's  life  are  so  used  as  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  the  child  from  the  start.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  watch  these  teachers  in  the 
school  room.  One  feature  of  their  teaching  is  never  to  allow  a  pupil  to  give  a  mono- 
ayllabic  answer,  but  always  a  full  sentence  answer.  Another,  never  to  aid  a  pupil  if 
hy  any  means  he  can  be  induced  to  help  himself,  though  it  may  require  three-fold 
IftboT  and  time. 

The  matron  was  embarrassed  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  dormitories.  There 
is  great  lack  of  sleeping-room  ;  thirty-three  girls  sleep  in  eleven  beds  in  one  room  and 
five  large  girls  sleep  in  rwo  beds  iu  another  room,  so  small  it  ought  to  hold  only  one 
bed  and  two  girls.  Add  to  this  crowded  condition  the  fact  that  clogged  drain  pipes 
Are  broken  off  iu  the  large  sleeping-room,  thus  making  an  avenue  for  the  entrance  of 
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the  fonlest  odors,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  matron,  even  with  disinfectants  andr 
ootton  plngging,  can  keep  the  girls  healthy. 

The  girb  are  well  clothed,  but  handkerchiefs  are  mainly  snpplied  the  prls  hy 
the  employes.  Cheerfulness  and  kindness  characterize  the  children  in  their  inter* 
course  with  each  other.  Their  conduct  at  table  shows  careful  training,  though  the 
pleasant  dining-room  aided  much  in  securing  this  result.  The  manner  in  which  the 
children  watched  us,  to  see  iCwe  noticed  their  courteous  little  ways,  was  very  amus- 
ing ;  it  showed  they  were  practicing  late  lessons,  but  also  showed  they  were  enjoying 
the  practice.  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  laundry  work.  The  ver^'  few 
large  girls  in  the  school  make  it  necessary  to  put  small  girls  in  the  laundry.  Either 
another  laundress  should  be  furnished,  or  a  good  this-centnry  washing-machine 
purchased  for  the  school. 

At  the  Otoe  school  is  the  pleasantest  school-room  I've  seen  in  the  service.  It  i» 
new,  light,  airy,  kept  in  good  condition  and  pleasantly  decorated  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  children  are  bright  and  appreciative.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced reservation  schools  so  far  visited.  Good  teaching  has  been  done  here  for 
years,  and  the  present  teacher  is  even  advancing  the  standard.  The  result  is  of 
course  good.  A  little  girl  of  thirteen,  ''a  born  teacher,"  was  pointed  out  who  greatly 
helps  in  instructing  the  new-comers.  The  matron  is  a  neat,  hard-working  woman,, 
always  at  the  call  of  the  children,  and  so  long  as  her  strength  lasts  they  will  be  well 
cared  for.    The  clothing  for  the  girls  is  ample  even  to  night  robes. 

The  Ponca  school  did  not  impress  me  favorably.  The  only  redeeming  feature  wae 
s  Creek  Indian  teacher,  educated  at  Mr.  Moody's  school  in  North  field,  Mass.  The 
coughing  of  the  pupils  seriously  interfered  with  the  school  work,  and  the  absence  of 
pocKet-handkerchiefs  gave  the  school  a  sickening,  almost  a  disgusting  appearance, 
when  I  asked  the  teacher  if  she  could  not  instruct  the  children  in  the  use  of  the  hand- 
kerchief she  replied,  *' Yes,  indeed,  if  I  only  had  the  handkerchiefs.  The  girls  have 
none,  and  the  boys  only  a  few  red  bandannas.'^  I  found  a  great  lack  of  bed  linen  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  Ponca  Agency.  I  saw  a  half  dozen  girls  on  the  store  piazza 
joking  with  the  loafing  Indians,  which  I  found  is  not  a  rare  occurrence,  for  they  go 
anywhere  in  the  village  at  pleasure.    A  great  evil. 

In  the  Arapaho  school  the  recitation-rooms  were  noticeably  neat  and  clean,  due  to 
the  labors  or  the  teachers.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  is  retarded  because  they  are 
allowed  to  speak  the  Arapaho  language  out  of  school.  Physically  the  girls  appeared 
well,  were  comfortably  clothed,  and  the  beds  had  a  full  allowance  of  sheets,  but  there 
were  no  handkerchiefs  for  the  girls. 

The  managers  of  this  school  have  not  the  best  ideas  morally,  for  there  is  little  moral 
restraint  among  the  girls.  They  are  allowed,  uuchaperoned,  to  go  to  the  river  to 
bathe  any  time  after  tea,  the  bo.vs  having  the  same  privilege. 

At  the  Mennonite  school,  a  half  mile  from  the  latter,  we  found  a  school  on  the  fam> 
ily  plan,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  church,  that  small  schools  and  more  of  them 
are  the  most  effective.  The  children  looked  healthy,  with  clear,  happy  faces,  and 
are  well  clothed.  The  dormitories  are  small  and  numerous,  and  all  the  better  for 
those  facts.  The  moral  influence  is  good  and  the  industrial  department  is  well 
worked.  This  is  indeed  a  children's  home.  The  employes  eat  with  the  children^ 
teaching  them  table  manners.  Outside  are  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  or- 
chards of  peaches  and  apples. 

The  Cheyenne  school  has  a  teacher  who  has  been  there  for  years  and  who  ou^ht  to 
be  retained  as  long  as  health  and  strength  remain.  Mrs.  Hoag  knows  the  children 
thoroughly  and  they  understand  her.  She  succeeds  in  teaching  her  pupils  to  expreaa 
themseTves  in  good  English  ;  and  often  the  replies  come  so  rapidly,  one  would  con- 
clude she  had  taught  them  to  think  in  English.  The  school  has  in  it  many  pleasant 
helps  sent  by  eastern  friends. 

The  primary  teacher  had  a  class  of  freshmen  and  she  was  teaching  from  objects. 
Holding  the  object  in  her  hand,  she  asked  the  children  to  give  her  the  name  in  Chey- 
enne and  she  tried  to  pronounce  it ;  then  giving  the  name  in  English,  she  re<)oired 
from  the  pupils  a  correct  pronunciation.  This  was,  to  me,  a  new  method,  but  it  cer- 
tainly haa  the  merit  of  holding  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  children  and  keeping 
them  in  good  spirits  with  less  embarrassment  over  their  mispronunciations. 

This  is  the  first  reservation  school  I  had  visited  where  tne  girls  are  destitute  of 
night  robes;  but  new  ones  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  girls' sitting- 
room  is  light  and  airy,  with  pleasant  views  from  the  windows.  A  rag  carpet  is  being 
made,  and,  with  pictures  for  the  walls,  this  room  will  be  a  cheerful  place  for  the  girla 
during  leisure  hours.  The  pupils  appeared  happy.  As  I  stood  in  the  upper  hall, 
talking  with  the  matron,  a  squad  of  boys  came  up  the  stairs,  saving,  "Here  we  arc, 

Mrs. ,  come  to  help  you.    What  shall  we  do  first  f^'    I  found  they  were  her 

scrubbing  squad  for  the  week's  cleaning  of  floors  and  hall. 

Some  time  ago  a  Ute  boy  was  attending  this  school,  and  a  remark  of  his  is  now 
quoted  as  a  prophesy  of  coming  good :  **  Never  can  fill  up  this  school  by  hauling  the 
children  in ;  better  haul  the  superintendent  out,  and  get  one  who  will  be  good  to  the 
children ;  then  they  will  come  in." 
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Id  thA  Genoa  boarding-school  the  reading  was  rendered  with  expression,  showing 
that  these  children  can  be  taught  to  understand  English.  In  this  respect  the  school 
stands  No.  1  among  those  visited.  The  school-rooms  are  pleasant  and  convenient^ 
bnt  the  girls'  '*  assembly  room ''  is  partly  under  ground,  a  dark,  dismal  room  opening 
directly  out  of  doors,  the  exit  being  made  by  climbing  a  half  dozen  steps.  This  is  all 
the  sitting-room  the  girls  have;  and  in  this  chairless,  pictureless,  homeless  room  the 

firlH  are  obliged  to  gather  three  times  a  day  to  niarcb  over  to  meals  served  in  another 
ouse.  No  covering  protects  the  walk  between  these  two  buildings  even  in  the  storm- 
iest weather.  The  sleeping  rooms  for  the  larger  girls  are  better  arranged  than  in 
most  schools ;  no  room  has  more  than  foor,  and  some  only  two  beds.  The  girls  have^ 
plenty  of  clothing  and  ample  accommodations  for  bathing. 

QENBBAL  RECOMMKNDATIOXS. 

(t)  That  hereafter  in  the  construction  or  repairing  of  Indian  school  buildings^ 
large  dormitories  for  the  girls  be  discarded,  and  instead,  smaller  rooms  be  built,  each 
accommodating  not  more  than  four  or  six  girls.  The  indnence  will  be  better  on 
health,  habits,  and  morals. 

(2)  That  care  be  taken  to  provide  ample  facilities  for  bathing.  In  one  school  where, 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities,  the  girls  were  obliged  to  bathe  in  souads,  the  time  of 
every  day,  except  the  Sabbath,  between  the  close  of  school  and  the  tea  hour,  was- 
taken  in  bathing,  bringing  this  work  too  near  the  meal  time  for  the  health  of  the  girls. 
In  another  school,  because  of  the  same  lacb^  the  girls  have  bathed  in  the  river  every 
week  in  the  year. 

(3)  That  as  a  means  of  refinement  and  education  the  girls  be  encouraged  and  helped 
in  ornamenting  their  school,  sleeping,  and  sitting  rooms. 

(4)  That  all  school-girls  be  supplied  with  proper  pocket  handkerchiefs.  A  hand- 
kerchief as  a  civilizer  comes  before  the  primary  reader.  If  we  wish  to  civilize  these 
girls  we  mnst  teach  them  the  use  of  the  pocket  handkerchief  and  give  them  such 
ones  as  civilized  girls  carry.  I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  girl  use  a  red  bandana. 
Why  should  she  t  The  teacher  whom  we  place  before  the  girls  carries  a  dainty  white 
one. 

(5)  That  the  requisite  number  of  night-dresses  be  provided  for  each  school ;  and, 
if  necessary,  an  additional  laundry  force  be  employed  to  keep  the  garments  clean  and 
whole. 

(6)  That  hoods  or  hats,  cloaks  or  sacques,  according  to  the  season,  be  furnished  for 
the  girls.  A  sure  way  to  prevent  the  girls  wearing  shawls  over  their  heads  in  the 
Indian  style  is  to  provide  sacques  instead  of  shawls  for  their  shoulders.  At  one 
school  the  matron  told  me  that  most  of  the  girls  had  cloaks  when  they  came  fronr 
their  homes;  and  that  when  they  saw  the  shawls  furnished  by  the  Qovernment  for 
their  wear,  one  of  the  girls,  picking  up  a  shawl,  said,  '*  I  don't  want  to  wear  that; 
it  looks  too  much  like  a  squaw." 

(7)  That,  properly  guarded,  $10,  more  or  less,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  princi- 
pal matron,  to  procure  materials*  for  teaching  the  girls  knitting,  crocheting,  em> 
Droidery,  etc.,  each  girl  to  own  what  she  makes. 

(8)  That  in  order  to  encourage  earnestness  and  faithfulness  among  the  girls,  those 
girls  fitted  and  so  desiring  be  aided  to  pursue  post-graduate  studies  in  more  advanced 
Bohools,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  self-supporting  lives.  Normal  training 
would  make  excellent  teachers  out  of  many  of  our  graduate  girls,  who  as  yet  do  not* 
realize  the  importance  of  such  training  sufficiently  to  secure  it  for  themselves ;  while 
others  who  do  realize  its  value  have  not  the  means  to  secure  the  additional  prepara- 
tion. 

(9)  That,  because  of  the  natural  timidity  and  reserve  of  these  children,  especially 
of  the  girls,  it  shall  be  a  dismissable  offense  for  any  teacher  or  other  employ^  to  laugb 
at  or  in  any  way  make  fun  of  the  work  of  an^  child. 

(10)  That  care  be  taken  to  make  the  agencies  object  lessons  of  our  best  ci  vilization, 
80  that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the  girls  be  not  hindered. 
One  visit  among  the  agencies  would  show  the  great  importance  of  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

(11)  That  some  method  be  devised  whereby  the  neglect  of  careless  agents  or  super- 
intendents to  provide  hoods,  hats,  handkerchiefs,  stocking-supporters,  and  all  other 
needed  articles  of  dress  for  the 'girls,  shall  be  remedied. 

(13)  That  the  long  tables  in  the  dining  rooms  be  broken  up,  and  a  teacher  or  other 
competent  employ^  be  placed  at  each  table,  to  teach  these  pupils  table  manners. 
Cleanliness  and  good  behavior  at  table  can  not  be  secured  among  these  children 
without  kindly  instruction.  That  it  can  be  thus  secured  is  proven  by  the  mission 
school  work. 

(13)  That  steam-washers,  or  at  least  good  washing  machines,  be  placed  in  every 
school.  There  are  so  few  large  ^irls  in  any  school  that  the  laundress  must  take  small 
girls  and  sometimes  make  out  with  small  boys.    This  work  is  too  hard  for  such  chiU 
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^ren.  Laundry  work  oan  be  taught  quite  as  well  with  less  strain  upon  constitutions. 
In  one  school  I  saw  a  fj^rl  of  nine  rubbing  out  the  shirts  of  the  farm  laborers,  and 
wlien  I  remonstrated  the  laundress  told  me  there  was  no  other  way;  she  could  not 
-do  all  the  work  herself,  neither  could  she  have  more  larger  girls.  In  another  school 
a  girl,  because  she  was  a  good  washer  and  the  work  must  be  done,  was  kept  in  tho 
laundry  one-half  of  each  day  for  two  years. 

(14)  That  at  each  school,  once  a  week,  there  be  a  flrathering  for  all  the  girls,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  on  their  civilization  as  girls.  Let  such  meetiner  be  opened  by 
a  short  religious  exercise;  then,  with  much  singing  and  a  varying  of  the  exercises 
4it  each  gathering,  let  some  teacher  give  a  short  talk  on  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  duties  of  these  girls  to  themselves,  their  parents,  and  friends,  in  the  different 
relations  they  will  fill  as  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers. 

(15)  That  provision  be  made  by  Coueress  for  the  appointment  of  "field  matrons, ** 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  Indian  families  and  teach  the  mothers  to  cook, 
to  make  and  mend  garments,  to  elevate  the  homes,  and  thns  make  helpful  dwelling 
places  for  the  daughters  returning  from  the  industrial  schools.  No  uncivilized  peo- 
ple are  elevated  till  the  mothers  are  reached.  The  civilization  must  begin  in  the 
nomes.  Might  not  the  American  women  connected  with  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tions, and  others  not  yet  so  connected,  be  more  extensively  enlisted  in  this  work  of 
•elevating  the  Indian  women  on  the  reservations?  Would  not  such  a  movement 
greatly  aid  tbe  Indian  Bureau,  by  lifting  public  sentiment  to  sustain  the  progressive 
movements  of  the  Government  f  ' 

Merial  a.  Dorchbstrr, 

Special  AgenU 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  KEAM»S  OASON,  ARIZONA. 

Ream's  CaS^on,  Abiz.,  September  12,  1889. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  circular  letter  of  Angast  10,  I  have  the  honor  to  8ab- 
mit  the  following  report : 

As  my  prededeasor,  Snperintendent  Gallaher,  has  submitted  his  annual  report  this 
may  be  unnecessary,  as  I  only  took  charge  here  August  21,  and  am  unable  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  school  work.  ^ 

One  point  is  very  clear  to  me,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  pupils  show  very  slight 
Imowledge  of  the  English  language  and  use  it  very  sparingly.  A  general  lack  of  order 
and  method  has  prevailed  in  the  school  work,  due  in  part  to  the  natural  difficulties  of 
making  a  commencement  and  the  numerous  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
buildings  not  adapted  to  school  purposes. 

I  regard  the  school  now  as  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  More  pupils  will  attend 
than  there  are  proper  accommodations  for.  The  attendance  can  be  increased  threefold 
if  additional  facilities  are  given.  Instruction  in  the  trades  would  appeal  to  the  leading 
men  with  more  force  than  anything  that  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  "making 
marks  on  paper,"  as  they  term  it. 

The  industrial  work  taught  has  been  the  care  of  the  garden,  farm,  and  stock  by  the 
industrial  teacher.  The  matron  has  taught  such  housekeeping  as  is  practiced  here. 
The  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook  do  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  teachers;  at 
least  they  have  simply  performed  the  work  of  their  respective  places,  getting  such  as- 
sistance as  they  could  from  the  children.  I  can  not  learn  that  the  children  have 
ever  been  instructed  in  needle- work,  and  no  pressure  has  been  kept  up  **all  along  the 
line"  exacting  English  speech  of  them,  as  should  be  done. 

The  buildings  are  of  a  primitive,  frontier-like  character,  what,  in  the  vernacular  of 
this  section,  would  be  called  a  *'  cow-boy  outfit,''  and  are,  during  the  rainy  season,  un- 
fit to  live  In,  besides  being  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  at  all  times.  A  loss  of  at 
least  30  or  40  per  cent  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  is  occasioned  by  the  unsuitable 
character  of  the  accommodations. 

A  commodious  school  building  is  greatly  needed,  capable  of  accommodating  150  pupils. 
This  could  be  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  provided  that  the  present  buidings  be  con- 
verted into  shops  devoted  to  the  trades,  such  as  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  carpen- 
tering, shoe  and  harness  making,  and  instruction  be  given  in  the  same;  though,  even  in 
that  case,  iron  roofs  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  dirt  ones. 

As  there  is  no  mechanic  of  any  sort  employed  here,  I  have  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  one  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  and  of  giving 
instructions  in  these  branches.  Such  a  person  is  much  needed  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  school.  There  is  a  forge  and  carpenter-shop  here  where  some  instruction 
•could  he  given,  and  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  do  so,  gradual  additions  to  the  school 
buildings  might  be  made. 

The  irrigation  facilities  are  very  imperfect.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  situation 
■are  not  utilized,  and  I  have  requested  the  employment  of  one  skilled  in  irrigation  to 
direct  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  and  laying  out  of  a  system  of  irrigation  ditches.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  complete  this  plant  early  enough  to  be  available  for  next  season's 
tise.  The  time  coca  pied  in  doing  so  should  not  exceed  six  months,  and  the  labor  could 
be  furnished  by  the  school  children  and  Indians  as  irregular  employ^. 

Accommodations  are  so  restricted  that  there  is  no  building  or  room  available  for  hos- 
pital purposes,  and  in  eventof  an  infectious  disease  breaking  out  it  would  seriously  effect 
the  prospects  of  the  school,  which  would  probably  have  to  be  dismissed  and  might  cause 
the  loss  of  the  best  part  of  a  school  year  to  the  pupils. 

Much  trouble  arises  from  the  habit  of  the  children's  parents  frequently  visiting  them 
and  often  enticing  them  away  from  the  school.  Frequently  a  band  of  20  or  30  come  and 
4amp  down  right  at  the  school.  They  are  always  hungry  and  come  unprovided  with  a 
morsel  of  food.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  school  buildings  are  but  a  series  of  straggling 
liats  that  this  is  a  difficulty  hard  to  cope  with,  and  that  proper  surveillance  is  out  of  the 
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qaestioQ,  as  each  room  of  the  school,  dormitories,  recitation-rooms,  dining-room,  kitchen, 
and  all  can  easily  be  entered  by  an  outer  door  by  any  one  at  any  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  the  field  here  is  in  some  respects  a  very  promising  one. 
The  Indian  children  are  more  than  ordinarily  docile  and  amenable  to  discipline.  The 
parents,  however,  t^re  often  stubborn,  willful,  and  filled  with  caprices,  though  among 
them  there  are  many  artisans,  chiefly  women,  whose  work  is  of  value  and  in  fair  de< 
mand.  It  is  but  a  fair  inference  that  if  proper  instruction  be  given  to  the  children  they 
would  become  proficient  in  arts  which  would  prove  useful  to  them.  The  utmost  patience^ 
tact,  and  ingenuity  is  required  to  succeed  with  their  instruction,  as  they  are  a  slow, 
ploddiuK  people  who  do  not  place  a  value  on  time,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  wait  for 
them. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Baker, 
Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Was?iington,  D,  C. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  YUMA,  CAL. 

Indian  Training  School, 
Fort  Yuma,  Col,,  August  21,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  obedience  to  instructions  oontainnd  in  your  circa- 
lar  of  July  1,  1889,  my  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

The  progress  made  ^has  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  The  lajrge  namber  of 
the  papils  of  the  previous  year,  who  returned  when  the  school  had  fairly  opened  (and 
the  differences  which  arose  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  tribe  during  vacation  had 
been  settled),  together  with  many  new  pupils,  who  had  not  previously  known  anything 
of  civilized  life;  the  real  happiness  manifested  by  them  on  entering  again  into  the  work 
of  the  school;  the  respect,  love,  and  obedience  shown  to  their  teachers,  and  the  readi- 
ness, faithfulness,  and  thoroughness  with  which  they  discharged  the  duties  assigned 
them  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school  showed  unmistakably  how  much  they 
appreciate  the  advantages  the  Oovemment  has  so  liberally  given  them  at  this  school. 

The  larger  girls  who  have  been  in  regular  attendance  during  the  two  previous  years 
haye  become  quite  proficient,  not  only  in  the  work  of  the  class-room,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  sewing-room,  where  they  cheerfully  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  at  hand,  and  really  enjoy  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  industry,  fragality, 
and  domestic  economy.  Not  only  have  they  learned  to  cut,  make,  and  mend  their  own 
clothes,  for  they  have  done  much  of  the  work  required  in  fabricating  the  clothing  used 
daring  the  year,  bnt  also  have  voluntarily  spent  much  of  the  recreation  time  on  pieces  of 
hncj  needle-work  and  crocheting,  which  would  compare  very  favorably  with  simUar 
efforts  of  girls  in  civilized  life. 

It  is  trnly  a  deplorable  fiMrt  that  after  a  few  years  of  school  life  with  such  rapid  strides 
towards  civilization,  such  good  girls  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  indolence,  sqoalor,  and 
Tioes  of  the  camp  life  on  the  reservation,  where  we  can  only  tremble  for  their  future. 

The  laiger  boys  have  done  fairly  well  in  their  work  with  the  indnstrial  teacher,  in 
the  garden,  and  earing  for  the  horses  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  school.  They  have 
also  rendered  much  assistance  to  the  carpenter  in  repairing  and  painting  the  Imildings 
and  sach  other  work  as  he  would  assign  them  in  the  carpenter-shop. 

New  floors  have  been  put  in  some  of  the  bnildins^  and  new  onthooses,  capboardSy 
tables,  and  benches  have  been  made  and  considerable  repairs  have  been  done  to  both 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  school  bnildings.  There  remains,  however,  mvch  yet  to  be 
done  in  this  direction.  The  buildings  are  all  constructed  of  adobe,  and  when  the  sur- 
founding  porches  become  dilapidated  the  nun  washes  out  the  wall  and  thus  damages 
the  stmclorsw  New  porches  are  mnch  needed  aronnd  two  of  the  largest  buildings  and 
the  exterior  walls  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  coat  of  hard-finish  to  prevent  further  erosion  by 
the  rain  daring  the  wet  season.  The  roo^  need  repairing  and  painting,  as  does  also  the 
wood-work  both  on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  boilding&  Estimates  for  the  ma- 
terials required  to  make  these  lepaira  will  be  soon  made  ont  and  fbrwaided  to  the  Indian 
Office  for  approval. 

Owing  to  the  total  dependence  here  on  irrigaUoo  tbr  a  crop,  and  the  small  capacity  of 
oar  steam-pump  and  water-tank,  the  work  of  gardening  has  neoeasarily  been  limited. 
In  order  to  enable  the  indostrial  teacher  to  continoe  the  good  work  he  has  so  Ikioely  be- 
gan he  should  be  furnijihed  with  a  horiae-power  pump  for  hts  garden. 

We  are  much  in  need  of  another  water^tank  hftviug  a  capacity  of  at  least  from  2»000 
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to  3,000  gallons,  where  the  muddy  water  of  the  Colorado  conld  be  settled  before  being 
used  at  tiie  school. 

One  of  the  baildings  has  been  set  apart  and  fitted  np  as  a  hospital,  where  the  sick 
pupils  and  also  many  deserving  cases  from  the  reservation,  and,  in  fact,  ^m  other  tribes 
who  come  here  to  have  an  inflamed  bat  sightless  eye,  a  cancer,  or  some  other  abnormal 
growth  removed,  can  receive  the  proper  professional  treatment  and  necessary  care  till 
they  are  well  enongh  to  be  sent  away  rejoicing.  Several  typhoid  and  many  other  cases 
requiring  weeks  of  careful  treatment  and  continual  nursing  have  been  inmates  of  the 
iKMpital  daring  the  past  year,  and  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  their  rega- 
lar  work  to  attend  to  the  nursing  absolutely  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  these  patients. 
I  would  respectfully  urge  that  a  hospital  stewardess,  with  the  necessary  hospital  sup- 
plies estimated  for,  be  granted  us,  to  render  efficient  the  humane  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

To  render  more  efficacious  our  only  means  to  secure  a  full  attendance,  namely,  our 
requests  to  the  Inditms  to  send  their  children  to  school  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
spend  their  time  in  the  streets  of  Yuma,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  authority  asked 
for  in  a  previous  letter  to  the  Indian  Office,  to  employ  three  Indian  policemen  to  see  that 
the  children  of  school  age  be  kept  out  of  town  and  in  regular  attendance  at  the  school. 
The  Indian  parent  will  not  ask  his  child  to  do  anything  it  does  not  choose  willingly  to 
do,  but  when  they  are  thus  given  to  understand  that  they  must  send  them  to  school,  a 
fall  attendance  will  be  secured. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  hereby  record  my  appreciation  of  the  good  moral 
character  and  sterling  qualities  of  the  school  employes,  who  have  so  faithfully  co-operated 
with  me  in  our  eveiy  effort  to  make  this  school  a  practical  lasting  success,  and  to  extend 
its  good  results  even  to  the  squalid  homes  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  the  officers  of  the  Department  for  the  many  courtesies 
And  iavors  of  the  past  year. 
Very  respectiully, 

Maey  0*Nkil, 

Superintendent. 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  September  21,  1889. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1889: 

On  May  31  I  receipted  to  my  predecessor,  Thomas  H.  Breen,  for  all  public  property 
pertaining  to  this  school,  and  the  following  day  entered  upon  my  duties  as  superintend- 
ent. At  that  time  there  were  in  attendance  7  pupils,  and,  having  been  here  a  long  time, 
they  had  beoome  dissatisfied;  hence,  they  were  returned  to  their  homes.  As  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  school  during  the  past  year,  much  can  not  be  said.  Carelessness  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  everywhere.  In  truth,  so  far  as  advancement  is  concerned,  the 
fiscal  year  1889  has  been  near  a  complete  failure. 

The  farm  attached  to  the  school  has  not  been  diligently  attended  to,  scarcely  any  veg- 
etables or  grain  having  been  raised.  The  sum  total  of  products,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, are  as  follows:  7,000  pounds  of  oats,  500  pounds  beets,  100  pounds  cablM^e,  and 
50  pounds  of  cucumbers.  My  predecessor  attributes  this  unsuccessful  result  to  lack  of 
water  and  the  general  unfruitfulness  of  the  soil.  Be  that  assertion  as  it  may,  I  have  ob- 
flerved  nice  crops  growing  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  soil  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  industrial  farm.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  Indian  boys 
were  at  all  times  perfectly  willing  to  render  assistance  in  the  farm  work,  in  caring  for 
teams,  and  general  out-door  labor.  To  sum  up  this  lack  of  agricultural  success  in  a  few 
words,  it  seems  that  what  nature  did  not  contrive  to  rear  the  management  managed  to 
destroy.  It  shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  make  the  farm  and  the  grounds  a  credit  to 
the  present  management. 

In  relation  to  the  school  proper  no  very  complimentary  allusions  can  be  made.  Apa- 
thy and  indifference  seem  to  have  i>ervaded  this  department,  and  a  listless  air  appears 
to  have  hovered  over  the  home  community  during  the  months  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
quietude. 

The  efforts  of  £x-Saperintendent  Breen  to  obtain  pupils  during  the  year  were  not  at 
tended  with  much  success.  The  Ute  tribes  do  not  look  very  &vorably  upon  this  school 
owing  in  part,  probably,  to  the  Ute  trouble  during  the  fall  of  1887,  and  the  various  mis 
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ehanoes  that  have  occarred  siDoe,  the  latter  having  been  so  oft  repeated,  the  Department* 
needs  do  additional  enumeration.      | 

The  Indian  Office  is  cognizant  that  ever  since  the  opening  of  this  school,  bickerings 
and  jealonsies  have  prevailed.  A  widespread  publicity  has  been  given  to  incidents  and 
oocarrences  that  should  have  been  strictly  inviolate.  Harmony  and  unity  of  action  have 
been  far  apart  as  the  poles;  charges  and  counter  charges,  for  and  against  superintendent 
and  employ^,  have  been  forwarded  in  bulic  to  Washington,  and  then  discussed  with 
every  passer-by  on  the  street  comers.  In  truth,  slander  "out venoms  all  the  worms  of 
Nile."  My  policy  has  been,  and  will  be,  to  conciliate  and  at  the  same  time  to  work 
for  the  elevation  and  progress  of  the  school  under  my  charge.  There  are  many  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  path;  yet  with  perseverance  I  hope  to  surmount  them  all,  and  make  this 
school  an  unqualified  success. 

From  the  records  and  files  at  my  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  strictly  accurate 
school  statistics.  The  only  quarterly  school  reports  for  the  year  1889  that  can  be  fonnd 
are  for  the  third  and  first  and  second  fractional  fourth  quarter,  1889.  Whether  these 
reports  were  ever  placed  in  the  files,  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
can't  be  unearthed.  From  such  records  as  are  available  I  find  that  the  largest  attend- 
ance at  any  one  time  was  27,  and  the  average  attendance  was  8.3,  and  the  largest  av- 
erage attendance  during  any  month  was  14.5.  All  of  these  pupils  could  t^A  and 
write,  and  as  there  was  no  regular  teacher,  it  reflects  considerable  credit  upon  their  ap- 
plication and  intelligence.  At  present  we  have  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Clark,  who  reporCed  for 
duty  August  17. 

The  remaining  force  of  employ^  consists  of  clerk,  industrial  farmer,  physician,  mat- 
ron and  seamstress,  carpenter,  laundress,  and  cook.  I  flatter  myself  that  these  employ^ 
will  work  harmoniously  together,  and  that  each  will  strive  within  the  sphere  of  their 
several  occupations  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
school. 

The  school  building  (brick)  was  erected  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  $12,995,  and  is  not  in  a 
very  good  state  of  repair.  There  are  also  11  other  (frame)  buildings  constructed  for  the 
nse  of  the  school  that  need  repairing.  The  school  building  will  accommodate  50  boys 
comfortably. 

The  health  of  pupils  has  been  excellent,  as  the  sanitary  reports  of  the  physician  will 
testify.  Only  one  death  has  occurred  since  the  opening  of  the  school — ^that  of  a  half- 
breed  from  Uintah  Agency,  Ben  Reed  by  name.  The  school  is  admirably  situated  for 
health  and  general  availability,  the  climate  can't  be  surpassed,  and  the  school  is  easily 
accessible,  being  2  miles  from  Grand  Junction,  the  latter  situated  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  excellent,  and  they  have 
exhibited  a  trustworthy  and  industrious  spirit.  In  the  school- room  they  have  been 
respectlul,  studious,  and  attentive,  quick  to  grasp  an  idea,  eager  for  advancement.  Be- 
yond the  school  limits,  in  town,  church,  their  behavior  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Thanking  the  Commissioner  for  past  courtesies,  and  trusting  that  my  next  annual 
port  will  be  more  creditable,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Very  respectfully, 

Grobge  Wheeleb, 
SuperiatcfidenL 

The  Ck)MMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  STEVENSON,  DAK. 

FoBT  Stevenson,  Dak.,  July  31,  1889. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  usual  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  ta 
submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  thiH  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

Having  receipted  to  my  predecessor  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  and  assuming  charge 
on  the  following  date,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  little  less  than  six  months  of  the  year  have 
been  under  my  supervision.  Of  the  former  six  months  of  the  year  I  will  say  but  little; 
not,  however,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  for  there  is  much  that  might  and, 
perhaps,  ought  to  be  noticed. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  my  work  here  was  given  to  the  class-room,  both  from  a  matter 
of  necessity  and  because  I  desired  to  learn  the  needs,  standing,  and  ability  of  the 
pupils.  I  found  tha^  these  did  not  warrant  the  oontinuanoe  of  short  school  sessiona 
for  the  personal  accommodation  of  the  teachers.  At  least  I  could  see  no  other  reason 
why  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  houis  daily,  of  regalar  school  time,  should  not  be 
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devoted  to  class-room  work,  more  especially  Since  only  two  of  the  pupils  present  at 
ibat  time  could  work  intelligently,  or  even  unaided,  in  the  methods  of  simple  division. 

A  change  here  was  needAil,  as  was  also  in  the  method  and  manner  of  disciplining. 
That  method  which,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years,  had  been  successful' 
with  the  young,  I  deemed  would  be  successful  here.  It  was  adopted  tod  put  into  effect, 
and  it  bore  fruit  even  more  speedily  than  was  anticipated.  Their  better  nature  bein^ 
drawn  out  and  met  with  kindness,  and  their  confidence  and  good  will  secured  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  same,  a  change,  not  only  in  the  class-room  but  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, was  the  result.  On  the  30th  day  of  June,  when  school  closed  for  the  year,  no 
better  work  oould  be  asked  or  hoped  for  by  any  class  of  students  than  was  being, 
accomplished.  Only  in  one  instance  have  I  had  more  than  to  express  my  wishes  and 
they  were  complied  with  obediently,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  cheerfully. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  134,  or  21  more  than  any  previous  year.    Tho 
•Terage  attendance  for  the  year,  by  quarters,  is  as  follows: 

First  quarter ' 76 

Second  quarter 76 

Third  quarter __ 91 

Fourth  quarter... 98   • 

FABM  AND  FARM  PBODUCTS. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  are  under  cultivation  by  the  school.     The  ground  has  been< 
ntilized  as  follows: 


Crop. 

Number 
of  acres. 

Estimate 
per  acre. 

Total 
product. 

Wheat. 

48 
60 
20 
16 

U 
2 
3 
4i 

BuaJias. 

18 

80 

40 

100 

800 

200 

10 

BuafieU. 
774 

Oats 

1,800 
800 

Oorn 

Potatoes  

1,600 
450 

T*iiniips • 

Onions 

400 

Bf^ans 

30 

Oarden  vegetables 

Fay-    ---- - ,„-,- ..-. 

Tons. 
175' 

The  above  estimates  are  uncertain.     Under  favorable  climatic  influences  the  croji- 
will  be  much  in  advance.     The  hot  dry  winds  the  last  of  June  were  very  injurious, 
especially  to  wheat  and  oats.     But  the  heavy  rains  later  may  partially  restore  them. 
Then,  again,  the  continual  use  of  the  ground  for  crops,  together  with  the  alkaline  proper- 
ties of  the  soil,  tend  to  render  it  barren  and  unproductive  of  the  best  results. 

In  this  respect  one  thing  is  to  be  regretted.  The  products  of  the  barn-yard  and  tons 
of  manure,  which  would  not  only  have  fertilized,  but  which  would  have  neutralized 
the  alkaline  properties  as  well,  have  been  drawn  out  and  dumped,  with  other  garbage, 
over  the  bank  of  the  creek.  Whether  this  was  the  fault  of  the  superintendent  or  of  the 
industrial  teacher  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  a  fault  it  has  been  both  in  the  matter  or 
producing  and  in  the  manner  of  teaching. 

The  work  was  extremely  arduous  during  the  spring  as  no  plowing  was  done  last  fall, 
and  all  the  ground  had  to  be  fitted  preparatory  to  sowing  and  planting.     But  the  boy» 
vrho  were  allotted  this  work  carried  it  forward  faithfully  to  the  end,  and  the  products 
of  the  farm,  as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  school,  will  far  exceed  any  previous  year  in  its 
history. 

OABDEir. 

On  April  3  I  was  granted  authority  to  employ  a  gardener  to  assist  the  industrial 
teachw  in  looking  after  the  garden  and  other  crops.  The  result  has  been  most  satis- 
&ctory,  giving  the  boys  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  garden  produce. 
The  vegetables  are  not  only  a  luxury  in  the  way  of  change,  but  add  greatly  to  the 
supply  of  the  school,  as  basketsful,  almost  daily,  of  truck,  such  as  com,  peas,  beans, 
turnips,  beets,  onions,  lettuce,  etc.,  are  being  consumed. 

STOCK. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  school  owned  stock  as  follows:  Seventy  head  of  cattle,  7 
horses,  60  hogs,  and  82  sheep.  The  aggregate  number  of  head  (219)  is  more  than  double 
tiie  number  owned  by  the  school  six  months  ago. 
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The  dairy  conaists  of  30  oows.  These  have  beea  milked  by  the  boys,  and,  after  sap- 
plying  the  tables  with  milk  and  asins  for  cooking,  the'  remainder  has  been  made  into 
batter;  the  girls  having  charge  of  the  work  ander  the  sai>erYision  of  the  matron.  Of 
this,  on  an  average,  17  pounds  have  been  made  daily;  7  pounds  have  supplied  the 
tables  and  10  pounds  packed  for  winter  use.  The  yield  for  the  season  will  reach  2,500 
pounds. 

CARPENTER  AND  MECHANIC. 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Olof  A.  Anderson,  a  workman  of  superior  skill 
and  experience.  He  has  been  assisted  by  pupils  detailed  to  learn  the  use  of  tools,  not 
only  in  the  carpenter  shop  but  in  shops  pertaining  to  other  lines  of  industry.  A  great 
deal  of  repairing  has  been  done  on  the  buildings,  and  every  year  the  amount  of  such 
work  will  have  to  be  increased  in  order  to  keep  them  even  comfortable.  The  old  picket 
fence  in  front  of  the  buildings  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  and  many  articles  have 
•been  made,  such  as  wardrobes  and  lounges  for  the  rooms,  pegging-jacks  or  horses  for 
the  shop,  a  wheel- barrow  for  barn  use,  and  many  other  necessary  and  convenient  articles. 

BLACKSMITHINO. 

On  the  4th  of  June  this  shop  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  carpenter  and  mechanic, 
was  placed  in  charge.  The  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing,  etc,  which  had  to  be  taken 
17  miles  to  Fort  Berthold,  is  now  done  here  at  the  school.  The  hundred  and  one  Uttie 
things  in  iron  repairs  needed  about  such  a  place  as  this  are  now  attended  to  by  him,  or 
by  some  one  under  his  charge.  The  plows,  wagons,  thrashing-machine,  mowing  and 
reaping  machines  have  all  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  put  in  good  working  order. 

SHOE  SHOP. 

The  shoe  shop  was  opened  on  February  9,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Lindeleaf,  an  experienced 
workman,  placed  in  charge.  On  an  average  7  boys  have  been  taught  in  this  department 
<daily — 1  in  the  forenoon  and  3  in  the  afternoon. 

The  repair  work  on  the  old  shoes  gathered  up  at  the  time  of  opening,  and  on  those 
then  in  use,  kept  the  school  supplied  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  will  supply  it  for 
sometime  thereafter,  with  but  little  expense  to  the  Governments  Daring  the  four  months 
and  a  half  that  the  shop  has  been  open  there  have  been  repaired  700  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
a  oonsiderable  work  for  outside  parties  both  in  mending  shoes  and  harness,  amountinK 
in  all  to  over  $46.    The  pupils  have  been  indostrious  and  their  work  commendable. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  a  reward  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  service  of  Mr.  Linde- 
leaf, and  as  an  incentive  to  his  painstaking  and  economy,  his  salary  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  was  cut  from  |720  to  $600. 

TIN  SHOP« 

This  shop  has  not  been  opened  durins;  the  year,  nor  is  it  advisable  to  open  it  eontinn- 
oasly  till  some  or  all  of  the  stock  of  tinware  now  made  up  is  disposed  of.  Several  orders 
for  this  ware  have  been  received  both  from  merchants  and  other  bosineas  men,  who  woald 
have  taken  a  large  part  of  it  had  authority  been  granted  to  selL  Its  value  is  decreae- 
ing  on  acooant  of  exposore,  and  some  of  it  is  beginning  to  rost.  What  is  true  of  this 
is  also  trae  of  the  sheet  tin  now  on  hand  (.6  tons).  The  ware  should  be  disposed  of  and 
the  tin  made  npw  that  the  end  for  which  this  department  was  established  may  beaooom- 
pUshed,  yix,  the  teaching  of  this  industry. 

SSWINO  SOOM. 

Work  has  been  continued  in  this  dep^irtment  daring  the  year  with  from  8  to  12  g^rls 
as  apprenticesk  eaeh  working  one>half  day.  There  have  been  ^hricated  daring  the  year 
6:il  articles  of  clothing,  saeh  as  drvases.  underwear,  boys*  waists,  aprons^  bed  sheets,  etc. 
The  patching  and  darning  luire  ali^o  been  done  in  the  sewinj;  room.  Froin3,000toS,500 
articles  havv  been  mende^i  daring  the  year. 

The  fabricalius;  has  been  nnder  the  supernsion  of  the  seamstreass  while  tike  repair 
work  h»  been  atteniied  to  br  the  asststanc  seamstress.  Br  this  melliod  more  and 
beMer  work  has  btwn  aooc»mplished.  A  greater  saving  of  clothing  iasoed  from  the  stof»- 
honse  has  been  the  resolt. 

It  will  be  aeen  fb>m  the  records  that  the  item  of  expense  for  clothing  dozing  the  lint 
qoarter  of  my  a«i ministration,  ending  March  31.  1:^)9,  is  $:v|2.S!2«  while  Ibat  of  the  oor- 
responding  qoarier  for  the  previoas  year  is  $1.4:^  with  only  fbor  more  popOs  in  at- 
tendaoce— a  diflTecence  of  over  $1,000  for  the  Ihied  months,  or  more  than  $12  per  diqr 
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for  the  entire  time.  Here  ia  a  consideration  for  employing  competent  and  sufficient 
help  in  this  department.  Yet,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  the  position  of  assistant  seam- 
stress, although  paying  only  the  nominal  salary  of  $240  a  year,  has  heen  discontinued. 

aSNERAL  HOUSE  WOBK. 

The  housework,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dairy  and  laundry,  has  been  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  matron.  Monthly  details  have  been  made  for  these  places,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  departments.  The  preparation  of  meals  thrice  daily  for  a  family  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  requires  thought  and  skill  as  well  as  labor.  Under  careful  training  in 
this  department  many  of  the  girls  have  attained  a  proficiency  in  the  culinary  work, 
especially  in  the  line  of  bread-making,  that  is  praiseworthy.  They  are  carefully 
taught  in  all  the  phases  of  the  work,  especially  that  of  economy. 

As  to  the  laundry,  one  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  amount  of  work  necessary,  owing 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  room  and  the  lack  of  proper  apparatus.  The  watef,  for  in* 
stance,  has  to  be  carried  by  the  bucketful  for  some  distance,  after  being  pumped  by 
hand  from  deep  wells.  There  is  no  arrangement  for  boiling  the  clothes  after  they  are 
washed,  exoept  such  as  used  in  private  fitmilies  of  three  or  four  persons,  viz,  a  common 
boiler  on  a  2  by  4  cool^  stove.  An  Indian  ^irl  at  a  salary  of  $240  a  year  has  done 
eredit  to  herself  and  the  school  by  the  faithful  manner  in  which  she  has  performed  this 
work. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

In  speaking  of  these  I  can  only  indorse  Superintendent  Scott's  report  of  last  year.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  buildings  were  not  erecte<i  with  reference  to  a  school. 
They  are  barracks  appropriated  for  school  work.  The  rooms,  especially  those  used  for 
daas  rooms,  are  unhandy  and  uncomfortable.  Good  discipline  and  training  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  those  in  charge  under  such  circumstances.  But  time 
is  doihg,  must  I  say,  a  good  work  in  the  destruction  of  property.  Everything  consid- 
ered, I  believe  so,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  solve  the  perplexing  question 
as  to  how  to  secure  appropriate  results  under  inappropriate  circumstances. 

•  SANITARY. 

With  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  broke  out  in  March,  the  general 
health  has  been  good.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  Dockett  during  this  sickness  met  with  marked 
sucoess.  Only  one  pupil  died,  and  this  death  was  caused  more  by  the  after  effects  of 
taking  cold  than  by  the  measles.  One  has  since  died  from  the  inherited  condition  so 
prevalent  among  the  Indian  children.  • 

Every  precaution  has  been^  taken  to  secure  good' results.  The  sewerage  was  all  taken 
up  and  relaid  in  the  spring;  the  wells,  three  in  number,  thoroughly  cleaned;  an  under- 
ground water-sink  constructed  near  the  boys'  wash-room;  and  in  connection  with  it  a 
second  one  was' constructed  in  connection  with  the  boys'  dormitory  water-closet  The 
regulation  of  weekly  bathing  has  been  strictly  carried  out,  although  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  common  wash- tub  and  water  heated  in  a  kettle.  It  is  to  be  hopod  that  be^ 
fore  another  year  some  arrangements  can  be  made  which  will  afford  proper  facilities  for 
bathing. 

MORAL  AND  BBLIOIOUS. 

In  the  belief  that  no  education  is  complete  without  joining  hands  with  the  moral  and 
religious  elements,  due  attention  has  been  given  to  that  training  which  alone  can  give 
permanent  success  to  all  other  teaching.  The  work  of  the  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Berthold,  who  visits  the  school  once  in  two  weeks,  has  been  supplemented  in  every  way 
possible.  An  assembly  room  was  fitted  up  with  a  platform  and  desk  and  seated  with 
chairs — a  part  of  the  dining-room  being  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bibles  which  had  been  sent  for  the  school,  but  which  the  school  never  saw,  were 
taken  from  the  warehouse  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Momins  prayers  have 
been  instituted;  Wednesday  evening  set  apart  for  general  prayer  meetings  for  the  em- 
ploy^ as  well  as  students,  if  they  desire  to  attend.  This  meeting  is  presided  over  either 
by  the  superintendent  or  the  principal  teacher.  Sunday-school  was  opened  on  Sabbath 
afternoon,  and  the  boys  and  girls  seem  anxious  to  learn  of  Him,  without  a  knowledge  of 
whom  even  life  itself  irvain. 

The  interest  taken  in  these  exercises  has  manifested  itself  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  effect  is  seen,  as  it  always  will  be,  in  heart  and  life.  Best  of  all,  some  eight  or  ten 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls  have  professed  &ith  in  the  gospel  story  and  are  asking  admis- 
sion into  the  church.     At  this  writing  they  are  home,  but  I  learn,  being  in  almost  daily 
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•commnnication  with  them,  that  they  are  holding  meetings  there  and  trying  to  carry  the 
-wonderfal  light  into  homes  and  hearta  now  dark. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  school  is  considered  by  those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  it, 
as  well  as  those  connected  with  it,  far  in  advance  of  any  standard  which  it  may  have 
hitherto  reached. 

Extending  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  its  courteoos  consideration  and  treatment, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Kespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GfiOBUE  £.  Gebowe, 

Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Nez  Pebce  Agency,  Idaho, 

September  10,  1889. 

SiB:  During  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  school  at  this  agency  so 
many  experiments  have  been  tried  and  so  many  changes  made  by  the  agent  in  charge 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  or  intelligent  report  of  the  school  work. 

The  school  has  been,  as  regards  the  sexes,  at  one  time  mixed  and  then  sepiuated.  It 
has  been  removed  from  Fort  Lapwai  to  the  old  agency,  and  then  divided,  the  boys  re- 
tamed  and  separate  schools  for  the  sexes  established. 

The  school  opened  at  the  old  agency  for  boys  and  girls  was  in  one  commodious  build- 
ing, erected  especially  for  school  purposes.  Sixty  scholars  had  been  the  usual  number 
accommodated  there;  seventy-five  were  crowded  in  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 

Agent  Norris,  then  in  charge  of  this  agency,  ordered  school  divided  and  boys  removed 
to  Fort  Lapwai.  I  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  school,  and  another  corps  of 
employ<Ss  was  supplied  for  the  girls*  school.  There  was  no  increase  in  attendance  after 
this  division  and  6stabli»hmeot  of  a  second  school,  and  great  inconvenience  arose  in  the 
division  of  labor,  it  being  necessary  to  train  boys  to  Wash  dishes,  make  beds,  and  do 
work  usually  allotted  to  girls,  and  vice  verm. 

The  boys'  school  at  the  fort  was,  after  the  usual  vacation,  re-opened  October  1,  under 
discouraging  auspices.  The  average  attendance  for  the  quarter  following,  ending  Decem- 
ber 3,  was  9.57.  This  was  the  last  quarter  of  Agent  Norris's  administration.  During 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  Agent  Norris  was  relieved  by  Special  Agent  Hetb. 
Under  his  management  of  the  agency  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  boys'  school  soon 
reached  70.  Two> thirds  of  this  increAse  were  in  school  for  the  first  time  and  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  English  language  or  civilized  customs.  Many  of  them  were  past  the  age 
when  children  usually  first  enter  school,  and  much  difliculty  was  experienced  in  teach- 
ing them. 

Special  Agent  Heth  directed  that  whenever  practicable  Indian  employ^  be  given  posi- 
tions in  the  school.  The  following  positions  in  this  school  were  filled  by  Indians,  viz  : 
Industrial  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  and  assistant  matron.  This  experiment,  while  it 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Indians,  was  not  conducive  to  the  bist  interests  of  the 
school.  There  was  a  lack  of  constancy  and  energy.  They  did  not  sufficiently  impress 
on  scholars  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  the  English  language,  often  filing  in  this  respect 
themselves. 

The  work  of  every  kind  on  the  farm  has  been  done  by  the  school  boys.  Not  only 
have  they  been  kept  busy  at  dormitory,  laundry,  and  kitchen,  but  in  the  field  and  gar- 
den. The  season  has  been  an  unfavorable  one  for  farming,  a  dronght  prevailing  since 
May,  but  the  yield  in  grain  and  vegetables  is  up  to  the  average.  About  the  usual  amount 
of  bay  has  been  cut  for  stock,  and  the  supply  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage  for  the 
school  will  be  adequate. 

The  matron  found  the  boys  opposed  to  domestic  occupation,  but  they  became  in  time 
expert  bed- makers,  dish-washers,  and  lannderers. 

Work  in  the  school-room  has  been  carried  on  without  intermission.  We  have  had  our 
regular  three  sessions  during  the  week  days  and  a  Sunday  8&<8ion  for  appropriate  exer- 
cises. The  progress,  especially  of  the  older  boys  who  uudersUiud  some  English,  has 
been  satisfactory.  Our  more-advanced  pupils  work  in  fractions,  read  in  the  Fourth 
Keader,  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  geoj^raphy  of  North  America,  letter- writing,  and 
simple  English  composition.  All  of  our  Indian  pupils  show  great  aptness  in  penman- 
ship, drawing,  and  music. 

The  children  should  be  taken  into  the  school  at  an  early  age,  and  I  would  respectAiUy 
suggest  that  no  method  of  instruction  could  be  used  with  these  pupils  so  successfully  as 
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the  kindergarten,  and  that  it  would  he  well  to  introduce  classee  of  this  kind  in  all  our 
Indian  schools. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  school  here  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
For  a  time  various  forma  of  cutaneous  diseases  and  scrofulous  sores  were  quite  prevalent, 
but  under  proper  treatment  and  sanitary  regulations  these  have  disappeared  and  all  the 
children  left  us  at  the  close  of  year  in  good  sanitary  condition.  An  epidemie  of  mumps 
prevailed  in  June,  but  all  had  recovered  before  close  of  school  year.  There  was  one 
cara  of  typhoid  fever  which  resulted  fatally,  this  being  the  first  and  only  loss  by  death 
the  school  has  sustained  in  two  years. 

The  facilities  for  large  school,  afforded  by  its  location  at  Fort  Lapwai^  are  good.  The 
buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  here  are  in  foir  condition  and 
supply  accommodations  for  more  children  than  this  tribe  can  supply.  The  land  on  the 
military  reservation*  for  agricultural  purposes  is  unexcelled  in  fertility  and  well  watered. 
The  arrangemente  for  distributing  a  water  supply  to  the  various  buildings  in  use  for 
school  purposes  are  incomplete.  Pipes  have  been  laid  and  tower  constructed,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  to  erect  a  wind-mill  to  raise  the  water. 

In  conclusion,  the  inferences  I  draw  from  two  years'  active  experience  in  school  serv- 
ice may  be  condensed  as  follows:  That  Indian  children  should  be  placed  in  school  at  an 
early  age  and  upon  .their  own  reservations,  and  not  sent  away  for  five  or  six  years  to 
distant  schools.  The  graduates  from  such  schools  in  this  tribe  are  not  so  useful,  influ- 
ential, or  healthy  as  the  Indians  educated  here.  That  schools  and  school  <  employ^ 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  agents,  but  placed  under  trained  teachers,  who 
should  not  be  changed  unnecessarily.  That  the  sexes,  while  carefully  guarded,  should 
not  be  separated,  as  the  defining  of  a  proper  relation  of  the  sexes  is  a  most  important 
branch  of  civilization.  That  it  is  important  that  English-speaking  employes  should  fill 
the  positions  in  schools. 
Respectfully, 

D.  W.  Eaves, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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CHILOCCO  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Chilocco,  Ind.  7.,  August  10,  1889. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  circular  instructions  of  July  1,  1889,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  Indian  Territory. 

On  February  4,  1889,  I  receipted  to  T.  C.  Bradford  for  the  public  property,  and  as- 
sumed charge  on  the  following  day. 

The  Chilocco  Indian  School  was  built  in  1883,  and  was  formally  opened  January  15, 
1884,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  J.  Hadley.  He  was  followed^  in  office  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Minthom,  who  was  promoted  from  the  Forest  Grove  School,  of  Oregon.  Dr.  Minthorn, 
after  a  few  months,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  R.  Branham,  jr.,  who  in  turn 
was  followed  by  T.  C.  Bradford.  *  Your  humble  servant  came  next  in  succession.  An 
experienced  school  man  may  see  some  cause  for  reflection  in  the  above  paragraph  when 
he  learns  that  the  school  was  turned  over  to  me  in  the  most  demoralized  condition. 

The  Chilocco  Indian  School  is  situated  upon  the  famous  Cherokee  Strip,  6  miles  south 
of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.     On  July  12,  1884,  the  following  Executive  order  was  issued: 

It  is  hereby  ordered  thai  the  followinK-deacribed  tracts  of  country  in  the  Indian  Territory,  viz : 
Sections  13,  14, 15,  16,  21.  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27.  28.  and  the  east  half  of  sections  17,  20,  and  29,  all  in 
township  No.  29  north,  range  No.  2  east  of  the  Indian  meridian,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 
served and  set  apart  for  the  settlement  of  such  friendly  Indians  belonging  within  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  hove  or  may  hereafter  be  educated  at  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School  in  said  Terri- 
tory. 

Chester  A.  Arthcr. 

This  gave  to  the  school  13  J  sections  of  good  agricultural  land.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
Department  to  have  graduates  of  the  school  open  up  small  farms  on  the  school  reserva- 
tion, thus  establishing  a  colony  of  educated  Indians.  Nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of 
the  plan  since. 

The  school  has  had  many  ups  and  downs  resulting  from  unskillful  management. 
There  was  a  time  in  its  early  history  when  the  location  was  its  worst  drawback.  It  was 
then  on  the  highway  of  Indian  travel  and  subject  to  all  the  baneful  influences  of  camp 
life.  Since  then  the  mode  of  travel  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  building  of  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  through  the  Territory.     The  school  does  not  labor 
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under  its  former  disadvantages.    The  cattleman  still  reigns  supreme  over  the  sarroand- 
ing  country  bnt  has  some  regardibr  the  rights  of  the  school. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  main  school  building  is  a  foor-story  strnctnre.  The  capacity  is  for  200  pnpils, 
bnt  a  dormitory  is  used  for  a  hospital  for  the  boys,  and  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house  is  used  for  the  girls  for  the  same  purpose.  This  building  was  built  with  a 
basement.  In  this  are  the  sewing-room,  a  class-room,  boys'  sitting-room,  boys'  cloth- 
ing-room, the  dining-room,  and  kitchen.  Why  the  Department  went  into  the  ground 
for  room  is  unknown  to  me.  The  building  needs  a  general  overhauling  in  the  inside. 
There  are  six  half-constructed  cottages  used  for  shops,  employes'  qiyirters,  and  laundry. 
These  cottages  are  all  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  entirely  too  small  for  shops.  The 
building  built  for  blacksmith  shop  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  store- 
house is  also  too  small.  The  barns,  granaries,  and  sheds  are  poorly  arranged  and  need 
repairs.  No  cribs  for  com  or  for  small  grain  are  here  for  the  crop  raised  the  present 
year. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  superintendents  of  Indian  schools,  different  superintend- 
ents of  this  school,  special  agents,  and  United  States  Indian  inspectors,  that  the  **  L"  of 
the  main  building  be  extended  30  feet  to  enlarge  the  already  cramped  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  The  Department  has  been  urged  to  have  an  appropriation  made  whereby  a 
hospital  could  be  built,  and'  thus  take  the  sick  children  away  from  the  main  building. 
It  is  urgently  needed  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  would  allow  the  school  to  en- 
large. 

TRADES. 

Carpentering  and  painting  are  taught  at  this  school.  The  bulk  of  the  work  done  by 
the  employ^  in  charge  and  his  pupils,  has  been  in  repairing  the. building,  fixing  the 
fences,  painting,  and  whitewashing.  There  is  no  question  of  the  pupils  learning,  but 
the  question  is  to  get  material  whereby  they  can  go  forward  with  the  wck.  The  pres- 
ent instructor  has  three  years  and  a  half  of  experience  in  the  Indian  school  service, 
and  was  fully  competent,  before  entering  the  service,  to  push  his  branch  of  industry  t^ 
the  front.  Shoe-making,  blacksmithing,  and  tailoring  are  also  taught  the  boys.  Sew- 
ing and  all  kinds  of  house  work  are  taught  the  girls. 

But  the  important  feature  of  the  schoolwork  is  the  large  cultivated  farm,  with  addi- 
tional grazing  land  for  the  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  school.  Under  my  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  school  we  had  50  acres  of  wheat,  estimated  yield,  1,000 
bushels;  90  acres  of  oats,  estimated  yield,  4,000  bushels;  225  acres  of  com,  estimated 
yield,  10,000  bushels;  18  acres  of  potatoes,  estimated  yield,  1,000  bushels;  10  acres  of 
cane,  estimated  yield,  20  tons;  5  acres  of  millet,  estimated  yield,  5  tons;  12  acres  of  gar- 
den, yielding  all  kinds  of  produce  required  for  the  table.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  sod  have  been  broken  this  year,  and  will  be  sown  to  wheat  this  fall  with  50  acres 
more.  The  farm  is  directly  under  well-trained  farmers,  and  does  not  fear  oompeUtioa 
with  adjoining  farms  or  any  school  in  the  service. 

STOCK. 

The  school  herd  is  composed  of  300  head  of  cattle,  80  hogs,  8  horses,  8  mules,  1  colt,  and 
1  pony.  This  school  was  started  with  400  head  of  cattle,  delivered  by  contract.  The 
poorest  grade  was  contracted  for,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  a  large  percentage  of 
cattle  have  died  from  sheer  starvation  and  want  of  care.  On  my  assuming  charge  I 
notified  the  ofiice  of  the  condition  of  the  cattle,  and,  in  a  communication  since,  have 
explained  matters  pertaining  to  the  herd,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

INCBCASB  OF  STOCK. 

Seventy  head  of  calves  were  raised  this  summer  from  the  school  herd.  More  should 
have  been  raise<l  had  the  stock  been  properly  handled  the  previous  year.  Thirty-six 
pigs  were  raised.  One  hundred  and  fifty  head  might  have  been  raised  had  not  the 
cholera,  starvation,  and  improper  handling  heretofore  been  the  cause.  Six  head  of  horses 
have  been  purchased  for  use  on  the  farm.  The  old,  worn-out  stock  was  duly  condemned 
and  disponed  of  under  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office.  A  stockman  has  been  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  i8  to  took  after  the  breeding  and  care  of  the  stock.  Judicious 
handling  of  the  farm  and  stock  should  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  to  the 
minimum.     No  better  stock  farm  can  be  found,  having  living  water  the  year  round. 
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with  ezeellent  israzing  land.  The  school  shonid  be  supplied  with  some  good  bruod 
mares,  thas  raising  the  stock  needed  for  the^ school  and  furnishing  a  subject  upon  which 
the  Indian  needs  education. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  manner  of  filling  up  these  schools  has  been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  public 
in  the  annual  reports  of  superintendents.  The  present  plan  requires  all  the  energy  of  a 
man  throaghont  the  year,  subjecting  him  to  liability  under  his  bond  if  he  fails  to  keep 
up  his  average  attendance.  Every  one  less  than  the  expected  att^endance  robs  .the  school 
of  a  proportionate  share  of  the  appropriation.  Summing  it  all  up,  it  depends  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  Indians  whether  children  are  secured.  This  school  has  60  pupils,  too 
small  to  do  any  manual  labor  in  a  training-school.  From  being  a  training-school  in  its 
strict  sense,  it  is  notrabove  the  average  agency  school  when  size  is  not  considered.  Pupils 
are  received  here  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  we  are  forced  to  receive  them  to 
maintain  our  average.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Indian  educition  should  be  compul- 
90T}\  and  a  system  of  transferring  pupils  from  agency  schools  to  the  larger  training-schools 
established,  that  will  relieve  the  heads  of  the  latter  schools  from  a  task  that  is  unreason- 
ably laborious.  Under  the  present  plan  the  superintendent  must  advance  private  funds 
and  wait  three  months  to  be  reimbursed.  He  must  visit  reservations,  council,  plead, 
and  coax  a  lot  of  an  tutored  Indians  for  children;  he  must  canvass  an  agency  as  a  book 
agent  does  for  victims  in  a  Stjite. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  last  fiscal  year  has  been  154.  I  sent  a  special  repre- 
eentative  to  all  the  agencies  in  the  Tt;rritory  to  collect  pupils,  in  April.  After  several 
weeks  of  hard  work  but  few  pupils  were  secured.  The  whole  number  of  new  pupils«n- 
rolled  from  February  5  to  June  30  was  35.  A  superintendent  shonid  be  aided  by  the 
Department  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  some  plan  will  be  settled  upon  in  the  near  future 
whereby  attendance  will  not  depend  upon  hap-hazard  efforts. 

SANITARY. 

Shortly  a  fiber  assuming  charge  of  the  school  I  found  the  sewers  closed.  From  the 
kitchen  the  slops  were  poured  into  a  sewer  tile  to  fall  under  the  floor  and  back  up  under 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  The  house  was  permeated  with  sewer  gas,  and  when  the 
first  warm  days  came  several  cases  of  sickness  occurred  directly  attributable  to  bad  sew- 
erage. The  sewer  system  was  taken  up  and  relaid  and  so  arranged  that  every  rain 
would  flush  the  pipes.  The  floors  of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  were  replaced  with 
new  ones,  the  decayed  timber  and  slops  were  taken  out,  and  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
disinfected.  Aside  from  an  epidemic  of  inflnenza  in  the  early  spring,  due  to  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  the  general  Irealth  of  the  school  has  been  good. 

The  basement  floors  should  all  be  taken  up,  a  system  of  ventilation  adopted,  and  ce- 
mented floors  used.  The  present  sewer  pipes  should  be  replaced  with  larger  ones,  the 
water- tank  elevated,  and  pipes  arranged  so  that  the  sewer  pipes  could  be  flushed  when- 
ever needed.  The  water  system  should  be  extended  so  that  water  could  be  carried  over 
the  building,  hose  attachments  perfected,  and  the  school  furnished  with  hose  for  use  in 
case  of  flre.  Fire-escapes  should  be  put  on  the  buildings  and  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  danger  from  disaster.  The  limited  appropriation  does  not  warrant  me  in  going 
ahead  and  making  these  improvements.  I  made  an  urgent  appeal  in  February  to  have 
this  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of  Ck)ngress.  These  recommendations  were  made 
^by  the  Business  Men's  Club,  of  Arkansas. City,  Kans.,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school  condemned  by  the  city  council  of  the  same  city,  after  being  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  representatives  of  both  bodies. 

ADVANTAC4E8  OF  CHILOCCO. 

TheChilocco  school  possesses  every  natural  advantage  for  being  one  of  the  best  located 
schools.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  belt  of  territory,  contiguous  to  all  the  reser- 
vations, and  so  near  Arkansas  City,  the  metropolis  of  southern  Kanpas,  as  to  have  all 
the  advantages  and  influences  of  Christian  civilization;  bordering  on  a  county  famous 
for  its  thrifty  farmers  and  stockmen,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  school  should  not  be 
noted  as  the  greatest  agricultural  and  general  training-school  in  the  service.  *  The  climate 
flurpaBses  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  Union  for  mildness,  and  nowhere  else,  to  my 
knowledge,  can  the  broad  and  philanthropic  principles  of  Indian  education  be  carried 
out  to  better  advantage  than  at  this  point. 

CLASS-BOOM   WORK. 

The  class-room  work  has  been  interfered  with  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
owing  to  the  remodeling  of  the  dining-room.  The  children  attending  this  school  are  an 
oDiiaaally  apt  class  of  pupils  in  their  studies.     They  surpass  the  northern  Indian  ia 
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quickness  of  perception.  Able  teachers  are  in  charge  of  the  different  departments,  and 
it  will  require  hard  work  to  properly  classify  the  different  rooms  on  account  of  new  re- 
cruits. 

BELIGIOUS  INSSEUCTIOV. 

The  ministers  of  the  city  have  been  invited  to  speak  on  Sundays.  A  large  amount  of 
pr^udice  has  clustered  about  l^is  school.  The  Soutfhern  Methodist  Church  was  in  power 
at  the  school,  and  charges  of  proselyting  were  made.  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  but  open  the  doors  to  any  denomination.  Sunday-school  is  held  each  Sunday, 
and  the  cardinal  principles  of  truth  and  justice  set  forth. 

EXAMINATION  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

I 

To  a  bonded  officer  of  the  Indian  service  the  time  required  in  the  Indian  Office  and 
Treasary  Department  before  accounts  aie  examined  and  referred  is  very  annoying.  No 
successful  business  can  use  such  methods,  and  the  soone  r  Congress  departs  from  meager 
allowance  for  help  the  sooner  will  business  methods  be  in  vogue  at  the  Capital. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  office,  under  my  management,  has  doubled,  brought  about  by  the 
needs  of  the  school,  demanding  that  the  school  be  better  equipped  and  pushed  toward 
the  front  rank  of  training-schools.  Many  exigency,  open-market  purchases  had  to  be 
made,  boards  of  survey  had  to  be  convened,  aathorized  purchases  made,  all  of  which 
have  entailed  an  extraamout  of  work.  In  this  matter  I  have  been  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Will- 
iam C.  Kiddell,  the  clerk  and  physician,  who  ranksamong  the  most  competent  and  efficient 
clerks  and  physicians  in  the  service.  The  correspondence  has  so  increased  that  I  have 
had  to  ask  authority  to  purchase  a  type-writer,  and,  unless  supplies  reach  us  promptly, 
the  office  work  will  still  increase.  A  large  safe  should  be  purchased  lor  the  office,  and 
hereafter  the  superintendent  be  compelled  to  see  that  the  public  records  are  not  allowed 
to  become  the  harbor  of  mice. 

* 

CHANGES  IN   EMPLOYES. 

In  taking  charge  of  this  school  I  deemed  it  to  the  best  interest  of  the  service  to  rec- 
ommend several  changes  in  the  faculty,  and  the  appointment  of  men  and  women  to 
positions  who  would  aid  in  building  up  the  school.  Whatever  success  I  have  obtained 
I  owe  a  meed  of  praise  to  my  employes,  who  have  ably  seconded,  and  who  are  to-jday 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  see  the  school  progress.  Were  I  placed  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances again,  I  would  pursue  the  same  course. 

BAND   INSTRl'MEXTS. 

The  pupils  of  the  school,  on  the  «)Oth  of  .Tune,  with  the  aid  of  the  employes,  raised 
$150.  with  which  they  have  purchased  a  full  set  of  band  instruments.  Joe  D.  Oliver, 
the  shoe-maker,  being  a  musician,  has  undertaken  the  instmction  of  a  class,  and  it  is  ex- 
pecteil  th.it  hereiitter  the  school  will  be  e<iuipped  with  a  good  band. 

OBCHARD. 

Authority  wa<  granted  me  last  spring  to  purchase  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines.  A 
lan^  orchartl  of  a^>ple,  apricot,  cherry,  pear,  peac*h,  and  plum  trees,  and  a  vineyard  were 
planted.  *  This  should  have  lieen  done  when  the  school  was  established.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  school  should  not  have  been  amply  supplied  with  fruit  by  this  time. 
This  section  of  the  country  is  uneqnaled  lor  fruit,  and  the  school  should  possess  all  the 
Inxorie^  surrounding  a  home  of  comfort  and  plenty.  The  orchard  and  Tineyard  shonld 
be  added  to  next  spring.  Ornamental  shade  trees  shonld  deck  the  yards  and  campus, 
and  every  precaution  taken  that  the  expenditures  shonld  add  to  the  future  anpport  and 
•    beauty  of  the  scbooL 

BATH-HOrSK. 

Among  the  many  things  needed  at  this  school  is  a  bath-bouse.  Every  Satnrday  the 
matron  and  disciplinarian  are  required  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  properly  bathed.  They 
each  take  their  respective  chaiices  and  repair  to  sepaomte  rooms  with  pails  and  wash- 
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tube.  IThe  prooeedings  from  this  out  can  best  be  imagined.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  sorely  able,  financially,  to  erect  suitable  buildings  and  equip  them  witbi 
modem  conveniences  for  bathing  at  this  schooL  If  not,  it  should  retire  fcom  the  field 
of  education,  leaving  it  to  church  oiganizations. 

CLOBINQ  BBBCABKS. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  under  peculiar  disadvantages;  an  almost  exhausted, 
limited  appropriation;  a  demoralized  school  in  almost  every  department,  particularly 
that  of  the  farm,  and  at  a  time  when  the  political  situation  was  dated  from  March  4. 
The  work  has  been  hard,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  at  a  small  salary  com- 
pared with  the  earnings  in  business  life.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  school  has  progressed 
and  is  progressing,  and  in  the  event  that  I  am  early  relieved  from  the  service  I  shall 
always  regard  it  the  duty  of  whatever  political  party  guides  the  affairs  of  our  nation,  to 
adopt  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Indian  schools.  The  Indian  has  proven  himself  ca- 
pable of  taking  on  civilization  and  assuming  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  should  give  its  unqualified  support  to  lifting  him  from  savagery  to  the 
plane  of  civilization. 

Extending  my  thanks  to  your  office  for  the  always  kind  and  considerate  attention  in 
bosiness  matters,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Geobge  W.  Scott, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian  Industrial  School, 
Genoa,  Nebr,,  August  11,  1889. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  this,  my  first  annual  report,  having  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  this  school  April  1,  1889. 

SCHOOL.       . 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils  are  now  in  school.  The  tribes  are  represented 
as  follows: 

Arapaho — 1ft 

Arickaree 12 

Sioux __ - 101 

Omaha _. _.  21 

Winnebago , _-  21 

Ponca 2 

Flathead -... - .-  Q: 

Increase  of  apparatus  has  been  made  in  the  primary  grades,  where  the  need  of  it  was 
greatest.     Reading  charts,  numeral  frames,  wall-maps,  globes,  dictionaries,  together 
with  plenty  of  black-board  surface  have  enabled  the  teachers  in  this  school  to  take  a 
step  onward  in  their  work. 

'Our  course  of  study  consists  of  eight  grades.  The  teachers  of  last  year  have  beeu 
retained  in  all  the  departments,  most  of  them  being  teachers  of  superior  qualifications 
and  successful  experience.  Numbers  are  taught  in  accordance  with  Grnber's  plan,  and 
due  attention  is  given  to  language  and  object  lessons.  In  the  higher  grades  the  careful 
training  in  the  primary  and  secondary  departments  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  a  roEuiy 
use  of  &e  powers  of  observation, in  habits  of  clear  and  intelligent  expression  of  thought, 
in  uniformly  good  penmanship,  in  aptness  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
geography,  and  a  m&rked  proficiency  in  the  general  work. 

In  the  eighth  grade'the  work  in  arithmetic,  grammatical  analysis,  history,  geography^ 
physiology,  etc,  is  thorough  and  sjrstematic.  In  the  difierent  departments  promotions 
are  made  on  merit  and  at  the  end  of  each  month,  provided  the  pupil  is  able  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  next  grade.    We  find  this  an  excellent  plan. 
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FABM. 

The  schoDl  farm  is  ia  excellent  coaditton,  aad  a  large  crop  is  now  a  certainty.  Tho 
farmer  reports  the  following: 

Acres.  Acres. 

Field  corn ._ 100    Parsnips * i 

Sugarcane^ — 10   Carrots i 

Potatoes - -.  15   Radishes _ —  } 

Oats 35   Beets J 

Pease ^ 5   Tomatoes 1 

Onions 3  -  Turnips 5 

Cabbage 4     Boomcom 12 

Melons 6   S  gar  com 6 

String-beans 2    Millet-- 15 

Making  a  total  of  about  221  acres  under  cultivation. 

We  have  had  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  on  our  table,  and  think  the  continued 
good  health  of  the  children  is  due  to  the  varied  changes  in  diet 

Much  labor  of  a  general  character  has  been  performed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
industrial  teacher,  such  as  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  school  grounds,  building 
necessarv  roads^and  walks,  besides}  the  numerous  duties  connected  with  that  position. 

GiALS. 

The  girls  are  given  thorough  instruction  in  cooking  and  general  house-work,  in  mend- 
ing, cutting,  and  fitting  garments  for  themselves,  a?  well  as  the  necessary  darning  and 
shirt-makiQg  for  the  boys.  We  have  a  regular  system  of  detail,  and  each  girl  takes  her 
turn  in  the  different  duties  of  household  training.  They  cut,  fit,  and  make  their  own 
clothing,  and  many  'of  them  are  experts  in  sewing. 

All  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  school  is  done  in  the  laundry,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  laundress.  Twelve  girls  are  required  to  perfonn  the  work,  and  they  are 
generally  cheerful  and  obedient. 

An  average  of  about  10  girls  is  required  to  do  the  work  in  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room.  The  cooking  for  the  entire  school  is  done  here,  and,  in  addition,  the  girls  are  re- 
quired to  do  the  cleaning  and  scrubbing  necessary  to  keep  the  kitchen  and  dining-room 
«lean  and  tidy.  They  also  set  tables,  wash  dishes,  and  do  other  necessary  work  in  the 
dining-room. 

HARNESS  SHOP. 

»  • 

One  white  man  is  employed  as  instructor.  For  reasons  best  known  to  the  Department 
the  harness  shop  was  closed  for  several  months,  and  I  have  no  data  upon  which  to  base 
a  report.  Early  iu  the  year  8  boys  were  employed  in  this  department,  and  some  fine 
sets  of  harness  were  made. 

TAILOR  SHOP.  . 

This  shop  has  given  employment  to  14  Indian  boys.  They  cut  and  make*all  their 
uniforms,  citizens'  suits,  and  underclothing. 

PRINTING-OFFICE. 

Three  boys  have  been  employed  in  the  printing-office  during  the  past  year.  They 
issue  u  paper  and  do  the  general  printing  work  lor  the  school. 

PAINT  SHOP. 

Four  boys  have  been  engas^ed  at  this  trade.  They  painted  all  our  school  buildings 
and  have  pointed  quite  a  number  of  houses  for  private  parties. 

SHOE  SHOP. 

Twelve  boys  are  employed  in  this  shop,  under  the  instruction  of  a  competent  man. 
They  make  all  the  shoes  used  in  the  school,  do  the  necessary  mending,  and  frequently 
make  shoes  to  order  for  outside  parties. 
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CABPENTER  SHOP. 

Indian  boys  seem  to  learn  the  trades  rapidly,  and  I  donbt  if  their  literary  education 
keeps  pace  with  their  mechanical  inclinations.  The  Indian  boys  have  erected  four  nice 
baildings  on  the  school-grounds  and  have  built  several  booses  in  the  town  near  by. 
Four  boys  are  employed  in  the  carpenter  shop.  They  are  tanght  how  to  handle  and 
keep  tools  in  order  and  the  trade  in  general. 

SANITARY. 

There  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  during  the 
past  year  over  any  other  year  preceding  it,  as  a  reference  to  the  sanitary  register  of  sick 
will  show.  This,  I  think,  can  all  be  attributed  to  the  better  facilities  for  caring  for  the 
children,  owing  to  the  very  materially  improved  condition  of  our  water  supply  and  drain- 
age; also,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
increased  area  of  sleeping  apartments,  as  new  buildings  have  been  erected.  This  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  among  the  girls;  less  so  among  the  boys,  as  their  dormitories 
are  overcrowded.  I  think  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  school,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  is  an  enlarged  sleeping  area  for  boys.  I  consider  the  sanitary  conditioM 
of  the  school,  with  the  above  exception,  excellent. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Backus, 

Superintenden  t. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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United  States  Industrial  School, 
Albuquerquej  N.  Mex.^  September  1,  1889. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report.  I  have  made  a  diligent 
and  thorough  search  among  the  papers  left  in  this  office  by  my  predecessor,  but  have 
failed  to  find  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended.  The  papers  remaining  on  file  here  are  fragmentary  records  of  each  of  the  last 
three  years.  I  fail  to  find  complete  records  for  any  quarter  during  the  last  two  years. 
My  incumbency  dates  from  May  25  last,  and  for  these  reasons  my  report  must  neces- 
earily  be  meager  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

Upon  assuming  charge  I  found  the  attendance  to  be  180  pupils,  of  which  124  were 
males  and  56  were  females.  Their  ages  range  from  five  to  twenty  years.  Of  this  num- 
ber 3  were  Mescalero  Apaches,  58  Pi  mas,  10  Papagoes,  and  the  remainder  were  collected 
from  the  various  pueblos  of  New  Mexico. 

The  industrial  departments  of  the  school  have  been  the  following:  Farming,  carpen- 
tering, shoe  and  harness  making,  laundry  work,  sewing,  i.  e.,  dressmaking,  cooking,  and 
baking. 

On  entering  on  my  duties  I  made  a  careful,  thorough,  and  detailed  investigadon  of 
these  various  departments,  and  as  the  result  of  this,  I  give  the  following: 

the   FAR3I. 

I  found  that  the  land  comprised  in  the  school  reservation  was  almost  wholly  in  its  vir- 
gin state.  Although  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  and  difficult  to  reclaim  from  its 
iMrrenness,  I  am  of  the  opinion  tbat  either  criminal  negligence  or  gross  incompetency 
must  be  attributed  to  the  farmer  who  has  bad  charge  of  this  department  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  institution,  as  on  all  sides  of  the  reservation  are  to  be  found  farms  yielding 
satisfactory  ccops.  I  believe  that  with  proper  support  from  the  Indian  Office  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  funds  to  procure  fertilizers,  the  farm,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  a  finan- 
•cial  burden,  may  be  put  in  such  condition  in  a  short  time  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  produce  may  be  harvested  therefrom  to  make  it  self-supnorting  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  indispensable  ioformation  to  the  youth  attending  the  school.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  that  this  result  may  be  accomplished  as  I  am  iaclined  to  the  belief  that  no  de- 
partment of  the  school  furnishes  instruction  so  neces^try  to  the  Indian  as  does  the  in- 
struction in  the  ways  of  intelligent  farming. 

CARPENTRY. 

In  this  department  I  find  that  considerable  work  has  beea  done  during  the  last  year, 
as  evidenced  by  the  new  buildings  that  have  been  erected,  and  by  the  various  pieces  of 
cabinet  work,  tool-chests,  boxes,  tables,  etc.,  that  have  been  made.     In  comparing  the 
work  done  in  carpentry  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  with  that  of  the  year 
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jast  closed,  I  find  that  oommendable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  boys  in  the  art  of 
handling  edged  tools. 

SHOE  AND  HABNESS  MAKING. 

In  the  office  records  I  find  the  report  on  this  department  for  one*  quarter  only,  viz, 
that  of  the  quarter  endiag  March  31,  1889.  From  this  report  I  quote  the  following  ar- 
ticles manufactured  and  repaired: 

Manufcictured. — Three  pairs  men's  shoes,  2  sets  double  harness,  48  hame  straps,  6  breast 
straps,  12  hitch  straps,  6  pole  straps,  12  spreaders,  6  martingales,  6  riding  bridles,  1  cnsh-' 
ion  (wagon-seat). 

Rep  tired. — Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pairs  boots  and  shoes,  6  sets  double  harness, 
10  bridles  f blind),  10  halters,  2  lines,  4  sole  straps. 

On  questioning  the  superintendent  in  this  department  he  assured  me  that  the  fore- 
going indicated  more  work  done  in  the  shoe  and  harness  shop  during  that  quarter 
than  any  of  the  previous  quarters  of  the  year.  The  same  boys  had  been  detailed 
to  him  throus(hout  the  year,  and  judging  from  the  very  mechanical  way  in  which  they 
handle  the  tools  and  perform  the  work  given  them,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  success  has 
been  made  of  this  industry.  In  April  the  supply  of  stock  necessary  to  carry  on  this  de- 
partment became  exhausted  and  my  predece^or  detailed  the  shoe  and  harness  maker  to 
work  in  the  office,  which  work  he  has  been  doing  more  or  less  since  that  time.  From 
my  observations  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the  care  and  attention  I  intend  to  bestow  * 
upon  this  department,  it  may,  in  a  short  time,  become  self  supporting.  The  boys  show 
a  natural  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  a  noticeable  feature  is  the  commendable 
spirit  of  rivalry  displayed  by  each  one  to  become  proficient. 

LAUNDRY. 

In  this  department  there  has  been  a  regular  number  of  girls  detailed  to  do  the  laundry 
work  of  the  institution,  and  practical  instruction  has  been  given  them  in  washing  and 
ironing  starched  and  unstarched  clothes.  They  show  improvement,  as  evinced  by  the 
very  careful  and  neat  manner  in  which  they  do  this  work. 

SEWING  DEPABTHENT. 

A  regular  number  of  girls  have  been  detailed  to  the  seamstress  during  the  year,  and 
I  find  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  benefited  by  the  instruction  given  them,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  very  intelligent  and  careful  manner  in  which  they  perform  the  work  as- 
signed them. 

COOKERY  AND  BAKERY. 

In  an  institution  of  this  kind,  having  for  its  primary  object,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
instruction  of  the  Indian  in  the  practical  affiiira  of  life,  I  deem  the  fanlt  that  has  been 
committed  in  not  giving  the  girls  instruction  in  the  art  of  baking  and  cooking  idexcas> 
able  in  the  extreme.  I  found  that  out  of  the  56  who  were  here  when  I  took  charge, 
there  was  not  one  who  understood  anything  of  the  work  done  in  this  department.  I 
hope  that  in  my  next  report  I  may  be  able  to  speak  difierently  on  this  subject. 

LITERARY   DEPARTMENT. 

The  principal  teacher  who  was  in  charge  of  this  department  on  my  arrival  entered 
upon  his  dnties  in  January  last.  A  rigid  system  of  reporting  on  the  language  spoken, 
whether  English  or  Indian,  was  followed  throughout  the  year  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  outcome  has  been  gratifying,  as  I  find  that  all  of  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  English  language  that  they  can  carry  on  any  o/dinary  conversation  in 
that  tongne. 

The  work  now  is  necessarily  of  a  primary  character.  I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  I 
can  arrange  a  regular  curriculum  of  studies,  and  be  able  to  keep  the  pupils  at  the 
school  to  follow  that  to  graduation.  I  observe  that  all  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  very 
much  interested  in  acquiring  knowledge  from  books,  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  notwith- 
standing the  very  general  opinion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  fully  as  susceptible  of  lit- 
erary instruction  as  are  the  American  youth. 

In  cloning  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  very  sincere  regards  to  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indians  Afiairs  and  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  many  favors  and  acts  of 
courtesy  shown  me  during  my  short  incumbency  here.  Although  the  diaoouragements 
and  disappointments  met  with  in  this  service  are  many,  if  the  work  done  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  fiscal  year  is  any  indication  of  what  will  be  accomplished,  I 
bespeak  a  successful  career  for  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  B.  Cbeager, 
SuperinteiUknt  and  SpreitU  Diffmnimg  Affemt, 

The  CoBiMissiONER  OP  Indian  Affairs. 
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Salem  Indian  Tbainino-School, 

Chemawaj  Oregon ^  July  31,  1889. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabrnft  herewith  the  statistical  report  of  this  school  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 

The  year  has  l^en  in  many'  respects  a  disturbed  and  changefnl  period  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  and,  therefore,  not  very  satisfactory  in  resulta.  Daring  nearly  all  of 
three-quarters  of  the  year  my  predecessor,  John  Lee,  esq.,  was  continued  as  superintend- 
ent, having  held  the  .position  about  four  years  in  all.  Many  questions  arose  between 
him  and  different  employ^,  which  vexed  the  school,  the  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Office,  and  /the  public,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  school. 

March  21,  1889,  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  have  recently  tendered 
my  resignation  because  I, did  not  find  the  position  and  the  opportunities  for  useful  labor 
and  the  general  conditions  within  and  without  the  school,  in  i\h  relation  to  the  Indians, 
satisfactory.  These  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are,  however,  temporary  in  their  nature,  and 
I  have  devoted  my  time  to  restoring  a  good  condition  in  the  school  and  proper  relations  with 
the  Indians  and  their  agents.  I  am  happy  in  the  belief  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  very  large  degree,  and  I  am  able  to  deliver  the  school  to  my  successor  with  a  cheer- 
ful prospect. 

No  pupils  have  been  brought  to  the  school  during  my  service  as  there  were  no  fnnda 
for  the  payment  of  transportation.  I  was  compelled  to  return  many  to  their  homes  that « 
were  sick,  and  a  few  left  without  permission.  I  found  many  pupils  suffering  from 
scrofula,  consumption,  or  other  chronic  diseases,  and  sent  them  all  home.  The  defective 
classes  should  not  be  brought  to  the  school,  but  excluded  by  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion. The  advantages  of  the  school  and  the  labor  and  care  in  training  and  educating 
pupils  should  be  expended  on  the  best  material  to  be  found.  Many  were  too  young,  a 
few  only  five,  six,  and  seven  years  old,  and  some  of  these  have  been  delivered  to  their 
relatives.  After  this  was  done  there  were  43  pupils  of  twelve  years  or  under.  Such 
children  can  do  little  work,  but  are  a  cause  of  care  to  older  pupils  and  employes,  and 
cost  much  of  their  labor  in  feeding  and  clothing  jbhem. 

The  bringing  of  the  sick  or  feeble  to  this  place,  and  their  sickness  or  death  here^ 
create  a  belief  among  the  Indians  at  home  that  this  is  an  unhealthy  location.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  healthful  as  their  homes  and  far  better  than  most  of  them.  Several  different 
agents  have  written  to  me  of  this  bad  reputation  of  the  school  for  health,  but  have  added 
that  no  death  has  occurred  of  a  former  pupil  here  that  they  would  not  have  expected 
as  early  had  they  never  attended  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excellent  sanitary 
and  medical  care  they  now  receive  here  has  undoubtedly  improved  or  fully  restored  the 
health  of  many,  and  these  facts  create  no  reputation. 

Other  agents  have  written  that  many  of  the  pupils  sent  here  were  not  such  in  char> 
acter  as  they  would  have  selected.  Thus  in  health,  in  age,  and  in  moral  character  the 
school  has  not  received  the  best.  It  has  also,  during  the  year,  lost  soma  of  its  best  pu- 
pils from  various  causes,  principally  dissatisfaction,  which  was  in  the  main  a  notion, 
merely  a  desire  for  change,  or  otherwise  mainly  unfounded.  But  in  the  main  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  effected  a  cleaning  up  of  the  school  in  all  these  respects,  and  it  re- 
mains in  its  body  of  pupils,  reduced  in  number,  but  obedient,  cheerful,  and  industrious 
with  hopeful  anticipations.  I  deemed  the  morals  of  the  school  of  first  importance. 
Next,  I  have  sought  to  have  this  better  spirit  reflected  by  the  pupils  upon  the  Indiana 
at  home,  and  by  my  own  relations  with  the  agents  and  citizen  Indians  to  create  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  the  school,  which  holds  such  great  importance  in  relation  to  their  future 
welfare.  I  am  able  to  report  success  in  the^e  respects,  and  have  delivered  to  my  intended 
successor  notes,  references,  and  correspondence  that  will,  I  believe,  enable  him  to  fill  the 
school  with  a  good  class  of  pupils  at  an  early  day. 

My  report  shows  but  43  pupils  as  apprentices  learning  trades  during  the  year.  In 
£u't,  a  considerable  number  in  addition  have  been  employed  temporarily  at  trades,  and 
many  new  persons  have  been  recently  put  in  the  shops.  Work  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
orchard  and  garden,  or  with  the  stock  and  teams  by  the  boys,  an^  all  that  in  kitchen, 
laundry,  dining-room,  and  at  housekeeping  by  the  girls,  is  not  treated  as  work  at  trades. 
The  giria  work  at  trades  propel  only  in  the  sewing-room  and  tailor-shop,  and  the  boya 
in  the  shoe-shop,  blacksmith-shop,  and  under  the  carpenter,  engineer,  and  plumber, 
and  a  little  in  the  tailor-shop. 

The  sewing-room  has  employed,  under  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Walker,  seamstress,  12  girls 
during  the  year,  each  working  a  half  day.  They  have  manufactured  a  total  of  1,979 
pieces  or  articles  of  clothing,  besides  repairing  the  girls'  clothing.     A  part  of  the  boya' 
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clothing  has  also  been  mended  in  this  department.     For  this  and  similar  work  young 
girls  and  beginners  are  employed  in  addition  to  the  12  mentioned. 

Under  charge  of  William  H.  Utter,  tailor,  8  regalar  apprentices  are  employed,  with 
flome  occasional  help  by  others.  These  are  all  girls  bat  one.  It  is  fonnd  difficult  to  in- 
4luee  boys  to  enter  upon  this  trade.  This  shop  has  manufactured  315  pairs  of  pants,  260 
pairs  of  drawers,  64  uniform  coats,  and  42  '^jumpers"  or  jackets.  They  have  in  addition 
|>atched  1,502  dififerent  articles  of  boys'  clothing. 

The  shoe  and  harness  shop,  under  S.  A.  Walker,  shoemaker,  has  employed  an  average 
of  11  pupils  during  the  year.  As  in  the  other  shops  they  work  a  half  day  of  4  hoars 
each  day,  and  5  days  in  the  week.  They  have  manufactured  540  pairs  of  shoes  and 
have  repaired  349  pairs  of  shoes.  Harness  has  been  repaired  to  the  amount  of  |65  in 
value  of  work. 

The  carpenter  shop  has  been  suspended  in  its  work  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
«tati3tics  of  its  product  can  not  be  learned.  During  the  last  quarter,  under  John  Gray, 
'Carpenter,  3  boys  have  been  employed,  and  part  of  the  time  5.  They  have  built  addi- 
tional stairs,  wardrobes  for  the  rooms,  tables,  4  large  farm  gates,  40  rods  of  board  fence, 
made  large  yeast  boxes  for  the  bakery,  repaired  iences,  buildings,  walks,  dug  pits  and 
i«moved  closets,  made  watering-troughs,  and  done  other  miscellaneous  work.  While 
tliey  have  had  help  in  heavier  work  the  boys  have  worked  in  the  garden  and  field  when 
work  was  pressing  there. 

The  blacksmith,  W.  H.  Hudson,  resigned  March  31,  and  the  duties  since  have  been 
performed  by  the  engineer  and  plumber.  Two  boys  have  worked  at  blacksmi thing,  and 
2  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  wagon  shop,  while  2  have  worked  at  the  boiler  and  engine 
house  for  pumping  water,  under  William  Herkenrath,  engineer  and  plumber.  In  the 
winter  the  boiler  is  used  for  warming  the  school- rooms  by  steam  and  a  part  of  the  other 
rooms.  Besides  these  duties  they  do  all  the  plumbing,  steam- fitting,  tin  and  zinc  work 
and  repairing,  and  look  after  the  pumps  and  other  metal  repairs.  The  blacksmith  shop 
has  made  shovel  plows,  repaired  plows  and  wagons,  shod  horses,  and  done  other  work. 

Most  of  the  boys  old  enough  to  do  labor  and  not  in  the  shops  have  worked  on  the  farm, 
in  the  orchard  and  garden,  and  at  cutting  and  hauling  wood. 

Since  harvest  began  from  12  to  18  of  the  older  ones  have  been  employed  by  neighboring 
farmers  at  current  wages  of  $1.50  or  $1.25  per  day.  They  have  si^en  general  satisfac- 
tion and  are  praised  for  their  excellent  and  faithful  service.  They  are  songht  for  further 
fiervice,  and  farmers  have  come  many  miles  to  secure  them.  This  employment  iseur 
-couraged.  Some  girls  have  also  been  employed  to  help  the  farmers'  wives  in  cooking 
and  housekeeping,  and  the  high  praise  they  receive  has  been  very  gratifying.  All  the 
pupils  are  engaged  to  assist  in  hop-picking,  later  in  the  season,  at  a  large  hop  field  where 
their  work  in  past  years  has  commended  them.  The  wages  so  earned  in  outside  labor 
are  largely  depositeid  by  them  as  savings.  They  are  encouraged  to  make  definite  time 
deposits  at  interest 

The  year's  work  on  the  farm  does  not  promise  large  returns  in  crops.  The  land  is 
Dew,  recently  cleared,  and  as  yet  under  imperfect  cultivation.  The  soil  is  a  clay  that 
packed  seriously  this  year  under  heavy  spring  rains.  The  season  has  been  very  dry,  and 
this,  combined  with  shallow  culture,  has  left  a  promise  for  a  short  crop  of  potatoes  and 
eome  other  cropis,  which  is  a  condition  common  to  much  of  the  neighborhood.  Bat  the 
work  in  clearing  the  land  of  stumps  and  roots  and  in  killing  out  the  growth  of  fern,  bo» 
•common  in  this  soil,  is  a  preparation  for  better  future  success.  The  authority  to  employ 
a  farmer  is  another  good  pledge  for  the  future. 

Looking  to  the  future,  these  are  needed  in  their  order:  The  construction  of  a  barn; 
the  drainage  of  a  long  marsh,  in  connection  with  the  systematic  drainage  of  the  region, 
finder  the  Oregon  statutes;  the  laying  of  sewers  to  connect  with  this  drainage,  for  with 
225  people  living  upon  ten  acres,  with  kitchens,  laundries,  bath  houses,  and  closets,  a 
-good  sanitary  condition  can  not  be  maintained  without  sewerage;  the  change  and  great 
improvement  of  many  of  the  text-books  used;  the  enlargement  of  the  cleared  land  to 
increase  the  meadow  and  pasture  area,  and'nltimately  two  additional  Fchool-rooma,  and 
wings  to  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  dormitories. 

My  brief  period  of  service  does  not  justify  the  suggestions  I  would  otherwise  make. 
A  visitation  and  careful  conference  by  the  honorable  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
would  produce  good  results,  through  a  complete  understanding  with  the  Indian  Office 
and  the  settlement  of  a  definite  and  permanent  policy  in  respect  to  matters  now  imper- 
fectly understood.  # 

Called  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  this  duty,  I  have  not  remained  in  it  long  enough  to 
make  any  record  or  do  more  than  clear  the  jsronnd  for  my  successor.  Rev.  G.  M.  Irwin, 
whom  I  welcome  with  confidence  that  he  will  saoceed. 

While  I  have  hardly  served  long  enough  to  have  become  known  to  the  Department,  I 
return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  Acting  CommisBioner  hr 
the  very  prompt  and  kindly  manner  in  which  my  requests  and  recommendations  have 
been  received  and  acted  upon,  and  for  the  retention  in  serrioe  of  fereral  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  whose  past  services  bave  justified  the  act,  and  whose  merits  in  the  fature  will 
honor  this  confidence. 

Yexy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  H.  Bbadle, 
The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs.  SuperitUemhnL 


REPOKT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Indian  Training  School, 
Carlisle  BarraekSf  Pa,^  September  1,  1889.    \ 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  tenth  annual  report. 

This  sctibol  was  established  by  orders  issued  September  6,  1879,  from  the  Indian  Of* 
floe.    The  first  party  of  students,  numbering  76,  arrived  under  my  care  from  Rosebud 
and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies,  Dakota,  October  5,  1879,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month 
I  brought  57  others  from  Indian  Territory.    The  school  was  opened  November  1,  1879, 
and  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  each  year,  reaching  a  total  of  702  last  year. 

The  following  table  gives  our  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  July  1,. 
1888;  sho?rs  the  increase  and  decrease  from  each  tribe  during  the  year,  the  number  re- 
tamed  to  agencies,  deaths,  the  number  remaining  at  end  of  school  year,  and  the  num- 
ber placed  out  in  families  and  on  farms  during  the  year: 
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IN  FAMILIES  AND  ON  FABMS. 

We  make  it  a  point  to  give  every  capable  stadent  who  desires  it,  and  most  of  them  do, 
the  advantage  ot  an  **onting.'*  Daring  the  year  462  have  enjoyed  this  privilege;  a 
number  of  them  daring  vacation  only.  The  demand  for  our  stadents  steadily  increaaea. 
We  made  no  effort  whatever  to  secure  places  for  them,  yet  we  had  requests  for  doable 
the  number  we  could  spare.  If  we  had  the  pupils,  and  this  feature  of  our  work  were 
pushed,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  placing  500  in  families,  on  farms,  and  in  the 
public  schools.  We  would  thus  accomplish  for  them  far  more  than  any  Indian  school 
can  do. 

I  again  invite  special  attention  to  the  advantages  of  this  system,  and  trust  it  may  re- 
ceive from  the  Oovernment  the  notice  it  deserves.  The  pupils  are  thus  brought  into 
daily  contact  with  the  best  of  our  self-supporting  citizens  and  placed  in  a  position  to  he- 
quire  such  a  knowledge  of  our  civilized  life  and  Institutions  as  will  fit  them  to  become 
part  of  our  body  politic  This  knowledge  they  can  acquire  in  no  other  way.  Conld 
every  one  of  our  250,000  Indians  be  placed  from  three  to  five  years  in  such  surround- 
ings, tribal  and  reservation  life  would  be  entirely  destroyed;  Indian  languaices  would 
cease  to  exist;  the  Indians  themselves  would  become  English-speaking  and  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  aud  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  To  an  Indian  so 
placed  every  individual  of  the  famUy  and  neighborhood  becomes  a  teacher. 

The  reports  from  our  out-students  are  almost  invariably  good,  and  their  standing  in 
the  schools  ranks  favorably  with  that  of  white  children. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Our  industrial  department  has  been  conducted  upon  the  same  lines  as  in  former  yean. 
To  the  difierent  shops  are  assigned  as  many  i^pprentioes  as  they  can  accommodate,  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  natural  aptitudes  and  tastes  of  the  pupils.  The  quality  of  ttte 
work  tends  constantly  to  improve,  and  the  products  of  our  shops,  not  consumed  at  the 
school,  are  purchased  by  the  Department.  During  the  year  we  furnished  for  agency  use 
194  sets  of  double  harness,  8  spring- wagons,  and  6,3^  articles  of  tin-ware.  All  the 
clothing  and  shoes  required  by  the  pupils  were  manufactured  at  the  school. 

The  permanent  beneficial  results  to  our  students  of  this  industrial  training  are  shown 
by  the  positions  occupied  and  wages  received  by  a  number  who  have  secnrod  employ- 
ment after  returning  to  their  homes,  and  by  others  working  in  eastern  industrial  estab- 
lishments, where  the V  receive  the  same  pay  as  other  mechanics. 

SCHOOL-BOOM  WORK. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $18,000  for  a  new  school  building.  As  thia  was  in 
process  of  erection  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  September  1,  the  classes  were  con- 
ducted in  the  gymnasium  and  small  boys'  quarters  until  December  holidays.  The  new 
building  was  completed  and  occupied  January  1, 1889,  and  we  have  now  a  complete  snd 
well-equipped  school  building  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating  600  pupila.  It 
contains  fourteen  school-rooms,  a  large  assembly-room  60  by  86  feet,  an  office,  music  and 
store-rooms. 

During  the  year  the  school  was  regraded  upon  a  system  based  upon  the  experienoe  of 
nine  previous  years,  as  follows: 

Ftriit  grade  (two  years). — Language:  Words,  sentences  from  objects,  pictures,  etc.; 
writing  from  blackbcird  copies;  lessons  from  book  in  script  on  slate;  tracing-booka; 
first  reader  complete.  Numbers:  Grube  to  40,  add  andsubstract  to  1,000,  multiply  to 
1,000  by  one  figure;  practical  exa:iiples. 

Stroud  grade  (third  year). — Forming  sentences,  dictation,  memorizing, and  recitation; 
writing,  copy-bookit  Nos.  1  and  2;  Grube  to  ><0;  simple  practical  examples  in  four  ele- 
mentary rules,  without  l)Ook. 

Third  qraU  i  fourth  year). — Second  reader,  with  sapplemeotary  reading;  construct 
sentences:  give  sulistance  of  lesson  in  own  language;  dictation,  memorizing  and  redta- 
tious  oontinned:  arithmetic,  four  elementary  rules  with  practical  work,  decimals  to  this 
extent;  writing,  Nos.  liand  4;  oral  geography;  oral  hygiene:  drawing. 

Fourth  gntdt   \i\t\h  year). — Third  reader:  primary  arithmetic,  using  book  through 
common  and  dei-imal  fractions:  writing,  1)ooks  Xos.  5,  6,  and  7;  dict:ition,  memorizing, 
and  recitation  continued;  drawing:  primary  geography  completed;  language,  part  first 
book  1  'Miyde,  *'  using  book:  hygiene:  oral  history. 

Fifth  grade  (sixth  ye;4r^. — Third  reader:  United  States  hlstor^assupplemeBtarf  read- 
ing; complete  primary  arithmfticaod  four  elementary  rule^  in  large  an thmetic;  writing, 
Nos.  5,  6,  and  7:  langu.ige  l>ook  continued.  part*2, ''  Hyde;''  geographical  reader,  UniM 
States,  North  and  South  .\merica,  and  map  studies:  hygiene.  No.  2,  to  reapiratioo;  draw- 
ing. 
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Sirth  grade  (seventh  year). — Fourth  reader;  United  States  history  as  supplementary 
reading;  large  arithmetic;  complete  common  and  decimal  fractions;  weights  and  meas- 
nres  to  denominate  numbers;  language  boo^  continued,  book  2  to  page  93,  *'  Hyde;'* 
l^eogniphical  reader  finished;  map  studies;  hygiene,  finish  No.  2;  writing.  No.  7,  advanced 
course;  drawing. 

Seventh  grade  (eighth  year).— Fourth  reader;  arithmetic,  through  denominate  num- 
bers and  measurements;  writing,  No.  7;  United  States  history  t];irough  Revolution;  lan- 
guage, advanced  book  to  page  137,  ''  Hyde;^'  physiology,  three  topics;  drawing. 

Eighth  i/r'K/^' (ninth year). — Fitih  reader:  arithmetic,  through  percentage;  language, 
finish  book ;  writing ;  drawing ;  United  Stales  history,  complete ;  physiology,  finish. 

ymth  grade  (tenth  year). — Fifth  reader  ;  arithmetic,  complete  ;  language,  analysis, 
composition,  general  series ;  geography,  general  review  in  advanced  book ;  civil  govern- 
ment ;  natural  philosophy,  elements. 

*  Fourteen  pupils  having  finished  this  course  of  study,  were  awarded  diplomas  at  a 
public  commencement,  helcf  May  22,  1889.     This  was  our  first  graduating  class. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  highest  grade  is  two  years  below  the  ordi- 
nary high-school  grade  of  the  public  schools.  We  ouicht  to  carry  our  pupils  at  least  to 
the  high-school  grade.  This  will  require  more  stringent  .regulations  in  regard  to  hold- 
ing Indian  youth  in  schools.  Our  period  of  five  years  was  established  with  the  consent 
of  the  Department,  yet  the  Department  consents  to  three  years,  and  even  less,  at  all  the 
ether  schools.  <  The  Oovernment  has  from  year  to  year  entered  into  agreements  with 
different  churches  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  without  any  sys- 
tem or  regulation  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  children  should  remain  in  school.  These 
churches  and  institutions,  competing  for  pupils  with  the  Grovernment's  own  industrial 
and  agency  schools,  use  arguments  and  resort  to  methods  to  fill  their  schools  which  tend 
to  oonfhse  the  Indians  and  render  them  averse  to  sending  their  children  to  the  Govern- 
ment schools.  To  reach  the  full  measure  of  success  at  this  school  I  would  urge,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  done  in  former  reports,  that  the  best  pupils  at  the  agencies  be  sent  here; 
that  a  tJioroughly  organized  system  to  secure  these  be  adopted  and  enforced,  and  that 
all  scheming  by  outside  institutions  to  obtain  pupils  to  the  detriment  of  the  Government 
schools  be  prohibited. 

SANITABY. 

With  the  exception  of  a  number  of  chronic  cases  of  scrofula  and  consumption,  which 
came  to  us  from  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war  in  Florida,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school  has  been  good .  During  the  year  few  cases  of  acute  disease  occurred.  There  were 
16  deaths ;  of  these,  14  were  Apaches  who  arrived  here  tainted  with  hereditary  consump- 
tion. 

The  location  of  the  school  is  healthy.  It  has  always  been  remarkably  free  from  epi- 
demics; the  air  is  pure,  and  no  disease  peculiar  to  the  neighborhood  is  known.  The 
diet  is  varied,  the  food  abundant,  excellent,  and  always  well  and  carefully  prepared; 
the  clothing  is  ample  and  of  good  quality.  Our  dormitories  are  new,  clean,  spacious, 
well- ventilated,  and  well-drained.  In  winter  they  are  kept  at  proper  temperature  by 
steam.     I  know  of  no  place  where  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  better  than  here. 

PUBLIC   INTEREST. 

The  continued  interest  of  the  public  and  charitable  people  is  shown  in  many  ways, 
especially  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  without  any  effort  or 
solicitation  on  our  part,  we  received  donations  amounting  to  $6,078.71. 

The  religious  interest  of  the  different  churches  of  the  town  continues  unabated.  Our 
students  are  welcomed  in  the  Sabbath-schools  and  churches  in  increasing  numbers. 
The  best  of  feeling  has  prevailed  between  the  school  and  the  community  throughout  the 
vear. 

Very  respectfully,  you^  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Pbatt, 
Ciiptain  Tenth  Cavalry^  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE,  HAMP- 
TON, VIRGINIA. 

Hampton,  Va.,  August  20,  1889. 

Sib:  As  in  previous  years  the  body  of  my  report  herewith  presented  is  made  up  from 
the  experience  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  our  Indian  department,  and  I  offer  it  with 
no  less  confidente  than  heretofore  in  their  ability  to  lay  before  you  the  main  facts  of 
our  work  here. 
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Oar  syBtem,  combiniDg  labor  and  study,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  cor 
pnpils,  and  their  progress  is,  I  think*,  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  board,  clothing,  etc.  (not  including  tuition)  of  120  Indians  is  paid  by  the  United 
States  GoYemment  at  the  rate  of  $167  per  annum. 

In  order  to  encourage  them  their  savings  are  given  them,  one-half. to  be  spent  as  they 
choose,  the  remainder  to  be  saved  until  they  return  home.  They  are  taught  in  using 
their  money  something  of  business  methods,  by  a  system  of  checks  as  on  a  bank,  and 
we  find  this  to  be  by  nO  means  the  least  important  of  their  lessons. 

The  test  of  what  we  do  for  them  here  is,  however,  postponed  until  they  have  left  ns 
and  returned  to  their  own  people,  and  it  is  confessedly  a  surprise  to  us  to  find  the  re- 
cord of  our  returned  Hampton  Indians  so  generally  good.  A  majority  have,  at  times, 
misbehaved,  but  out  of  the  247,  while  less  than  one-fourth  are  in  many  ways  disappoint- 
ing, only  5  seem  to  have  become  thoroughly  demoralized.  Indians  are  fickle  and  their 
oondact  is  full  of  surprises,  but  after  careful  personal  investigation  we  claim  that  over 
three-fourths  have  done  from  fairly  to  very  well  as  teacbeis,  farmers,  teamsters,  labor- 
ers, etc.  The  girls  have  done  better  than  we  dared  to  hope;  .while  a  few  have  gone 
astray,  the  majority  are  married  and  living  decently  at  home.  The  noble  record  of  a 
few  of  our  students  is  sufficient  justification  of  all  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  people. 
The  report  of  Miss  Cora  M.  Polsom,  correspondent,  who  spent  three  months  last  sam- 
mer  in  personal  investigation  among  these  Indians,  is  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  is 
given  below. 

The  Indian  school  as  a  whole,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Josephine  E.  Rich- 
ards, is  reported  upon  as  follows,  and  the  reports  which  succeed  this  speak,  I  believe, 
for  themselves: 

INDIAN   SCHOOL. 

Never,  we  think,  since  Indians  came  to  Hampton  in  1678,  has  there  been  so  intelligent, 
earnest,  and  promising  a  company  of  these  pupils  from  the  West  as  the  past  year.  As 
the  Western  agency  and  mission  schools  grow  in  number  and  efficiency  there  is  better 
material  to  choose  from,  and  as  a  desire  Ibr  Eastern  education  gains  groujd,  there  are 
more  applicants  to  offer  themselves.  Many  of  our  new  scholars  bear  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  the  careful  training  they  have  received  from  missionaries  and  others  at  tlieir 
homes.  Among  these  we  have  had  two  parties  from  Wisconsin,  and  these  Indians,  so 
long  in  close  proximity  to  civilization,  are  naturally  farther  advanced  than  the  migority  of 
those  living  in  wilder  parts  of  the  West.  Eight  of  these  representatives  of  the  once 
famous  Six  Natio  s  came  wi  th  Dr.  Johnson  in  July,  1888 ;  ten  more  were  with  Mr.  Grayatt's 
party  of  forty,  which  arrived  here  in  November,  1888,  and  was  competed  of  Indians  from 
Standing  Rock,  Cheyenne  River,  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brul4,  Sisseton  aadTankton  Agencies 
in  Dakota,  and  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agencies  in  Nebraska,  Some  very  bright  boys 
and  girls  came  in  Mr.  Talbot^s  party  of  ten,  which  reached  us  in  October,  1888. 

We  have  on  our  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  139  Indians;  44  girU  and  95 
boys,  not  including  6  little  children  under  six  years  of 'age.  The  following  tribes  were 
represented:  . 


Sioux 68 

Mandan 1 

Omaha 10 

Winnebago. 10 

Pawnee . 6 

Pottawatomie 5 

Sac  and  Fox 5 

Wichita 1 


Seneca ' 1 

Shawnee 7 

Delaware 1 

Wyandotte 1 

Oneida,  Wisconsin . 21 

Oneida,  New  York 1 

Onondaga 1 


The  health  record,  as  will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Waldron*s  report,  has  been  remarkably 
good. 

Forty  Indians  have  been  in  the  normal  classes,  6  being  seniors,  viz:  2  Omahas,  2 
Sioux,  1  Pottawatomie  from  Indian  Territory,  and  1  Onondaga  from  New  York.  Of 
these,  one  has  the  honor  to  be  valedictorian.  In  the  Indian  school  proper  we  have  had 
a  large  advanced  division  fitting  for  the  junior  class. 

Little  change  has  been  made  in  the  text- books  this  year.  Hawthome^s  "Tme 
Stories  from  New  England  History '*  has  been  taken  up  with  much  interest  in  the  ad- 
vanced reading  class,  and  they  have  hod  natural  history  as  well  as  Scudder's  United 
States  History.  The  drawing  of  maps  irom  memory  has  proved  a  valuable  exercise  in 
the  geography  classes,  and  visitors  have  been  surprised  at  the  wonderfully  correct  oat- 
lines  drawn  on  the  board  in  three  minutes  by  a  Ked  Horse,  or  Big.  Mane,  or  some  other 
youth  or  maiden.  In  arithmetic  rapidity  of  thought  has  been  stimulated  and  interest 
excited  by  the  use  of  cards  with  numbers  to  be  added,  multiplied,  or  divided,  these 
cards  being  held  before  the  class  for  an  instant  only.     Making  out  bills  flas  helped  then 
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in  English  as  well  as  in  arithmetic.     Fractions  have  been  successfully  taught  by  the 
.  use  of  disks.    The  Grub6  method  has  been  followed  with  the  lowest  class. 

One  of  the  teachers  visited  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  during  the  vacation  and  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  deaf-mutes.  Her  language  class  of 
Indians  has  reaped  the  benefit  this  winter.  An  '*  Illustrated  Primer,"  for  mutes,  pub- 
lished by  Heath  &  Co.,  has  been  helpful  to  our  beginners  in  English.  After  acquiring, 
through  objects,  pictures,  and  actions,  a  small  vocabulary  of  nouns  and  verbs,  with  a 
few  prepositions  and  adverbs,  conversation  exercises  have  been  given  them — short  ques- 
tions and  answers,  often  about  occurrences  in  their  every-day  life,  these  to  be  read  ttom 
the  board,  copied  into  books,  written  from  dictation,  memorized,  and  sometimes  given 
once  more  in  the  form  of  a  brief  letter. 

The  earnest  desire  for  English  and  the  brave  attempts  to  use  it  among  the  neV7  comers 
have  been  especially  noticed.  The  Sunday-school  teacher  of  the  new  Sioux  boys,  her- 
self a  Dakota  scholar,  after  a  two  years'  sojourn  at  Liower  Brnl4,  and  authorized  once  a 
week  to  give  them  reUgious  instruction  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue,  com- 
ments upon  this.  She  says  that  even  boys  who  at  their  own  homes  had  always  talked 
to  her  in  Indian  now  answer  in  English  whenever  it  is  possible,  and  that  she  finds  that 
no  part  of  the  lesson  is  entered  into  with  more  interest  than  the  recitations  in  the'  new 
language  they  are  so  anxious  to  gain. 

Spec&  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  promptness  and  obedience  among  the  Indians. 
In  their  homes  children  are  often  indulged  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  family 
discipline  is  apt  to  be  well  nigh  unknown.  Add  to  this  fact  the  native  pride  of  the  red 
man,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  sometimes  seems  beneath  his  dignity  to  change  his  seat, 
to  re-read  a  paragraph,  or  to  rub  out  and  work  over  again  an  example.  Promptness  and 
alertness  in  the  recitation-room,  too,  are  not  ingrain.  Indeed,  it  is  not  always  entirely 
in  accordance  with  their  views  of  what  is  fitting  and  decorous.  One  boy  remarked,  **  I 
don't  want  to  jump  up  as  if  I  were  frightened."  For  this  very  reason  it  needs  constant 
drill.    It  is  felt  that  decided  gain  has  l^en  made,  though  room  is  still  left  for  much  more. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  What  becomes  of  the  Indians  in  summer?  The  outings  in 
Berkshire  for  many  of  our  pupils  have  been  already  referred  to  in  these  reports.  The 
number  at  the  North  last  year  was  larger  than  ever  before,  over  50;  and  their  record  in 
the  main  very  good,  indeed.  There  is  still,  however,  an  Indian  school  at  Hampton,  even 
daring  the  summer  months,  and  much  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  work  and  study. 
The  morning  finds  the  girls  busily  plying  their  needles  in  the  long  sewing-room  at 
Winona,  preparing  for  the  fall  party,  so  that  piles  of  fresh  garments  and  bedding  may 
be  ready  to  welcome  tired  travelers  from  the  plains  when  they  come  to  the  **  Elder 
Sisters*  Home. "  The  boys  meanwhile  are  out  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shops.  At  1  o'clock 
the  school-bell  calls  to  the  class-rooms  in  Academic,  where  they  have  recitations  till 
nearly  3.  Then  a  study  hour  for  ttie  girls,  and  more  work  for  the  boys.  No  wonder 
that  the  relaxation  time  after  supper,  when  the  boys  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  Virginia  Hall  with  the  teachers  and  girls  for  a  half  hour,  is  highly  prized. 
With  the  gathering  dusk  comes  the  summons  for  the  boys  to  repair  to  their  evening 
study  hour,  and  the  girls  to  Winona. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  girls  has  been  carried  on  as  usual  in  the  sewing-room, 
laundry,  oooking-classes,  and  technical  shop,  besides  practice  in  sweeping,  dusting,  and 
scmbbing,  which  is  afforded  them  in  keeping  Winona  Lodge  in  order. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  manual  training  of  the  boys,  special  instruction  has  been 
giTen  this  year  in  brick-laying  and  technical  &rming. 

Five  cottages  are  occupied  by  families  on  our  reservation.  The  Little  Eagles  returned 
home  in  the  fiall  with  their  baby  daughter,  christened  Martha  Waldron,  a  name  recall- 
ing to  Indians  the  friend  whose  untiring  devotion  in  her  arduous  duties  as  school 
physician  they  do  not  easily  forget.  Another  Hampton  boy,  who  spent  the  summer  at 
his  home  on  the  Winnebago  Reserve,  returned  in  the  fall  with  his  bride  and  took  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  cottages.  He  is  at  school  all  day  in  the  advanced  class,  and  spends 
his  work-days  in  the  carpenter  shop.  His  young  wife  cooks  appetizing  little  breakfasts 
and  suppers,  puts  the  house  in  order  in  the  morning,  does  her  own  washing  and  his  in 
Winona  laundry,  studies  cookiog  under  a  graduate  of  Miss  Parloa's  course,  makes  and 
mends  her  clothes,  besides  earning  many  a  penny  from  her  skillful  bead- work,  which 
procures  ready  customers  at  the  industrial-room.  The  aflemoon  finds  her  in  school,  in 
the  class  of  beginners,  to  be  sure,  but  a  very  bright  particular  star  in  that  very  earnest 
division.  In  bringing  on  a  married  couple  from  the  West  it  seems  very  desirable  that 
one  at  least  should  already  have  had  some  training  and  education.  If  neither  husband 
nor  wife  understand  English,  or  the  ways  of  civilization,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
their  Hampton  life  what  it  should  t>e,  cut  off,  as  they  are  in  great  measure,  by  living  in 
a  cottage,  from  the  hourly  supervision  which  can  be  given  in  Winona  or  the  wigwam. 
Our  cottagers  have  been  quite  successful  this  spring  in  their  chicken  yard,  which  fur- 
nishes them  with  a  good  supply  of  eggs.  What  they  do  not  need  for  themselves  they  are 
allowed  to  sell. 

9592  nn> U 
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We  welcome  any  sign  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Indians  to  help  themselves,  and  to 
try  to  help  others.  It  was  cheering,  therefore,  after  onr  Indian  Day,  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  have  boys  and  girls  sign  a  petition,  drawn  up  by  one  of  their  number,  and  sent 
to  Washington,  asking  that  tools  and  other  articles  needful  for  self-support  be  issued 
instead  of  rations  at  the  agencies.  This  was  read  in  Congress,  with  a  few  appreciative 
remarks,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  their  various  organizations,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  teaching  of  their  pastors  and 
principal,  the  thought  of  caring  for  others  is  impressed  upon  them.  One  of  the  roles 
of  the  Boys'  Christian  Association  is,  '^Any  member  who  goes  from  school  most  try  to 
,  be  .a  Christian,  then  help  the  people  at  home  to  tell  them  about  it.''  Can  we  doubt 
Miss  Folsom's  report  on  returned  students  that  there  are  boys,  and  girls  too,  who  are 
struggling  bravely  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  and  to  stem  the  tide,  even 
amid  the  temptations  of  the  agency  camp  ?  Some,  it  is  true,  may  be  carried  down  in 
the  strong  current,  and  others  may  seem  to  make  but  little  headway,  yet  we  ^'  thank 
God  and  take  courage." 

'Of  normal  work  in  the  Indian  classes.  Miss  H.  W.  Ludlow  reports : 

A  geography  teacher  says  :  **  As  soon  as  I  saw  how  much  they  needed  to  understand 
themeaniug  of  the  words  in  their  lessons,  to  get  any  knowledge  of  geographical  facts,  I 
required  questions  to  be  written,  feeling  sure  that  if  they  asked  correct  questions  they 
would  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  answer  should  be.  I  have  used  the  same  method  in 
other  schools,  but  never  with  better  success  than  in  this."  Another  geography  teacher 
(higher  grade)  says  :  ^*  Twenty  minutes  of  one  recitation  in  the  week  have  been  given  to 
review  work  conducted  by  a  pupil,  who  has  had  a  day's  notice  of  the  work  expected.'' 

Even  in  the  Indian  arithmetic  classes  the  normal  idea  has  been  profitably  acted  upon. 
*'In  one  arithmetic  class,  part  of  the  recitation  has  been  conducted,"  says  a  teadier, 
''  by  a  student  who  has  taken  my  place.-  asked  questions,  and  called  for  answers.  Exam- 
ples have  been  made  by*  teachers  and  pupils  from  £ftmiliar  objects  and  their  own  draw- 
ings, e.  g,,  *  If  General  Armstrong  sent  six  boys  this  fall — in  each  year  he  send  six  boys 
always,  in  seven  years  how  many  did  he  send  off?'  *  Mary  had  75  cents,  but  she  lost 
25  cents.  How  many  she  got  left?'  "  Another  teacher  says:  *'I  frequently  give  a 
number  and  let  the  pupil  supply  the  words,  e.  ^.,  '  Use  ^  in  an  example.'  *  I  had  a 
dollar  and  spent  i  of  it  for  a  silk  handkerchief.    I  spent  50  cents.' " 

In  one  Indian  language  class,  of  medium  grade,  in  which  the  commoner  inflections  of 
verbs  are  taught  in  language  lessons,  there  luis  been  marked  increase  of  attention  and 
progress  since  the  pupils  have  begun  to  ask  the  questions  (the  form  of  them  given  by 
the  teacher) ,  and  call  on  each  other  to  recite.  Another  teacher  has  given  object  lessons  on 
'  different  substances  to  develop  words  expressing  qualities.  Sentences  are  constructed 
from  words  given  and  pictures  or  actions  described.  Another  testifies,  *^In  my  lan- 
guage classes  the  questions  I  have  required  from  the  class  on  or  from  pictures  have 
been  very  helpful.  Several  have  said,  '  It  is  much  harder  to  ask  questions  than  to 
write  a  story. '  " 

The  IndiaA  training-shops  are  reported  upon  as  follows: 

INDIAN  TBAINING-SHOPS. 

(Mr.  J.  H.  McDowell,  Manager.) 

Entering  from  the  street  the  attractive-looking  brick  building  bearing  the  sign 
''Indian  Training  Shops,"  we  find  ourselves  in  a  well-stocked  harness-shop.  Here  a 
colored  ex-student,  Mr.  William  H.  Gaddis,  superintends  the  work  of  2  colored  boys  on 
full  time,  and  3  Indians  on  half-time.  They  have  made,  during  the  past  year,  11  double 
and  6  single  sets  of  brass-mounted  express  harness;  6  sets  of  cart-harness;  completed  the 
contract  of  136  sets  of  double-plow  harness  for  the  Indian  Office,  besides  doing  a  large 
amount  of  repairing  for  the  school  and  for  the  neighborhood.  The  work,  which  is  of  a 
better  class  than  in  previous  years,  has  been  done  almost  entirely  to  order,  and  has 
given  complete  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers.  This  making  of  a  fine  grade  of  hamesB 
has  proved  an  excellent  stimulus  to  the  boys,  and  has  resulted  in  their  working  better 
than  ever  before. 

Tin-shop, — The  contrary  effect  has  been  observed  in  the  tin-shop,  where  a  lower  grade 
of  goods  is  now  demanded  by  all  purchasers  outside  of  the  school.  The  interest  of  the 
boys  19  diminished,  and  the  result  is  naturally  less  progress.  Nevertheless,  a  good  deal 
has  been  produced  by  the  2  colored  boys  working  full  time  and  the  4  Indiana  working 
two  days  in  the  week  under  the  superintendence  of  a  white  foreman,  Mr.  £.  £.  Wood- 
ward. They  have  a  contract  with  the  Indian  Office  for  8, 692  pieces  of  tin- ware,  and  made 
for  the  school  and  trade  about  4,000  pieces.  They  have  put  on  8,700  feet  of  tin  roofing, 
made  and  pnt  up  1,300  feet  of  gutter  and  spouting,  and  filled  650  orders  for  repair 
work. 
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Carpenter  shop. — In  this  shop  there  are  3  colored  boys  working  fnll  time,  7  Indians  on 
balf  time,  and  2  colored  and  4  Indian  boys  on  their  two  work-days.  They  have  built 
the  Holly  Tree  Inn;  an  addition  to  Woodbine  Cottage;  inclosed  this  upper  porch  of  the 
Oravee  Cottage;  ceiled  the  attic,  and  altered  32  windows  of  Academic  Hall.  They  have 
.also  made  school  and  household  furniture  and  attended  to  more  than  800  orders  for  re- 
l^irs  on  school  buildings  and  furniture.  The  work  this  year  has  required  and  called 
forth  more  skill  than  that  of  any  previous  yearft.  An  excellent  feature  has  been  the  lect- 
nres  on  construction,  which  Mr.  McDowell  has  given  twice  a  week  during  the  winter 
months  to  the  more  advanced  boys.  They  have  been  illustrated  by  blackb^d  sketches 
4uid  by  a  small  model  of  a  house  framed  to  a  scale. 

The  paint  shop  (Mr,  J,  F,  La  Crosse,  Jortman). — ^The  finishing  of  the  Holly  Tree  Inn 
«ven  to  the  painting  and  kalsomining,  is  an  evidence  of  the  diversity  of  industries  upon 
this  place.  That  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  done  by  our  painters  we  realize 
when  we  notice  the  attractive  appearance  of  Grigg^s  Hall«  Virginia  Hall,  the  Stone 
Building,  the  Wigwam,  the  Library,  and  Academic  Hall.  Besides  the  exterior  work^ 
there  have  been  kalsomined  and  painted  thirty-seven  rooms,  three  thousand  lights  have 
been  glazed,  and  much  painting  and  varnishing  has  been  done  on  new  and  repaired 
fnmiture.  The  time  of  the  two  colored  boys  working  all  day,  of  the  two  Indian  boys 
working  half  days,  and  the  two  other  Indian  boys  working  two  days  in  a  week,  has 
been  employed  to  unusual  advantage,  owing  to  the  large  jobs,  and  the  work  has  been 
<lone  better  than  nsual. 

The  shoe  shop  for  part  of  the  year  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  senior  ap- 
prentice (colored  student),  whose  assistants  have  been  five  colored  boys  working  ftill 
time,  one  colored  boy  and  four  Indians  working  half  time,  and  one  colored  boy  and  two 
Indiana  working  two  days  in  a  week.  They  have  made  717  pairs  of  new  shoes,  and  re- 
paired 1,747  i)airs,  mostly  for  teachers  and  students  of  the  school  The  year's  work  is 
reported  as  being,  ''on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory;  much  more*80  than  last  year." 

• 

THB  TECHNICAL  BOUKD. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraced  under  this  designation  has  been  created  to  fill  a 
need  keenly  felt  upon  the  Indian  reservations.  There  the  people,  far  removed  from  the 
centers  of  civilization,  are  at  the  mercy  of  such  mechanics  as  choose  to  come  to  them,  or 
4ure  deprived  entirely  of  the  conveniences  which  they  alone  can  create.  In  their  more 
primitive  mode  of  living  the  demand  is  not  so  much  for  a  workman  thoroughly  skilled 
tn  one  trade  as  for  one  who  can  instruct  or  assist  them  in  several  branches  of  artisanship. 
Hie  technical  round  has  therefore  been  arranged  so  as  to  include,  for  each  Indian,  in- 
stmction  in  the  blacksmith's,  wheelwright's,  and  carpenter's  trades.  Experience  has 
developed  the  mode  of  rotation  from  one  trade  to  another.  It  has  been  found  most 
profitable  for  a  boy  to  work  two  months  at  each  trade  in  succession,  returning  to  begin 
the  round  anew  at  the  end  of  six  months.  This  method  has  made  it  possible  to  give 
Talnable  instruction  to  a  larger  number  of  students  than  could  have  been  reached  other- 
wise. Forty-one  Indians,  in  classes  of  seven,  have  passed  through  this  routine  daring 
the  past  year. 

Departing  somewhat  from  the  plan  of  teaching  usual  in  manual-training  schools,  more 
Interest  has  been  awakened  and  better  advancement  secured  by  combining  the  study  of 
principles  with  the  production  of  complete  articles  which  finally  have  a  market  valae. 
For  example,  the  boys  are  kept  at  work  sawing  and  plaining  until  they  can  do  it  well. 
This  means  a  good  deal,  for  they  now'  work  entirely  in  oak  or  ash,  after  having  been  ao- 
•cnstomed  to  the  softer  pine  and  poplar.  They  see  the  advantage  of  care  in  preparing 
these  pieces  when  they  come  to  the  next  step,  of  producing  from  them  a  series  of  eight 
joints  such  as  are  used  in  wheelbarrows.  The  practice  in  making  these  joints  shows 
itself  in  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  completed  work.  Mr.  John  Sngden,  as  an 
inatmctor  of  carpentry  and  joinery,  has  had  the  class  make  sections  of  framing  and 
joiner's  work,  involving  the  principles  of  constructive  carpentry.  They  have  also  com- 
pleted in  a  creditable  manner  some  screens,  clothes-racks,  picture-frames,  book-shelves, 
and  ioe-chests. 

The  class  in  blacksmithing  have  been  for  the  most  of  the  year  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  George  Farrar.  In  connection  with  the  wheelwright  classes,  which  have  made  the 
wood-work,  they  have  produced  several  carts,  express- Wiigons,  and  the  running  gear  of 
the  Milbum  waeon. 

Mr.  Charles  McDowell,  who  has  had  a  thoroughly  practical  training  in  this  kind  of 
work,  having  qualified  himself  especially  for  the  place  by  a  course  of  study  at  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Technology,  took  charge  of  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shops  in  March 
of  this  year.  His  methods  in  the  latter  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  regard  to  the 
former  work,  he  says:  ^'Some  of  the  boys  in  this  shop  had  worked  there  Wore,  and 
tliese  were  pat  to  work  at  ironing  wheelbarrows  and  the  ranning  gear,  putting  tires  on 
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wheels,  and  doing  the  miscellaneons  jobs  that  come.  The  rest  of  the  boys  took  a  coarse 
based  npon  that  ibllowed  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  omitting  some  of  th& 
pieces  which  woald  be  useless  to  our  boys.  Each  has  a  separate  box  for  his  work  where 
it  is  kept  for  inspection  of  visitors.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  use 
common  iron,  while  at  other  schools  they  nse  that  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  I  think 
the  work  done  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  shop  of  th«  kind.'' 

The  prospective  usefulness  of  the  Indian  girls  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  arranging  the  work 
of  the  technical  department.     Under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Katherine  Park,  24 
of  them  receive  instruction  in  the  art  of  making  boxes,  crickets,  tables,  and  shelves. 
They  can  also,  if  necessary,  glaze  the  windows  and  paint  the  wood- work  of  their  futare 
homes. 

In  the  printing  office,  engineer's  department,  and  on  the  farm  Indian  boys  are  rega- 
larly  employed,  especial  attention  having  this  year  been  given  to  their  training  in  agri- 
culture. Both  boys  and  girls  have  been  employed,  under  competent  instructors,  on 
land  allotted  to  them,  the  produce  of  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  sell  or  con- 
sume, a  plan  which  has  worked  admirably,  giving  them  practical  proof  of  the  value  of 
industry  and  skill. 

Miss  Morgan  reports  that  the  classes  of  the  oookin":  school  have  been  laiger  than 
usual  and  of  better  material,  and  that  an  unusual  interest  has  been  shown  by  the 
girls.  The  last  fact  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  their  being  allowed  to  feast  on  the  viands 
which  they  have  prepared.  The  29  Indian  girls,  in  classes  of  6,  and  30  colored  girls,  in 
classes  of  8,  have  been  given  lessons  from  the  Boston  School  Cook  Book. 

The  diet  kitchen  furnishes  the  special  food  ordered  for  sick  or  delicate  students  by 
the  resident  physician.  It  is  prepared  under  direction  of  Miss  Judson,  by  two  girls  and 
a  boy,  dnd  served  to  those  who  can  leave  their  rooms,  in  a  pleasant  dining-room  far 
removed  from  the  clatter  of  ordinary  meal  time.  The  special  diet  includes,  among 
other  things,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  general  diet  of  the  school,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Titlow,  has  been 
throughout  the  year  wholesome,  attractive,  and  plentiful,  to  which  the  remarkable 
health  record  bears  incontrovertible  proof.  Abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  a  varied 
supply  of  the  cereals,  with  milk,  eggs,  fish,  and  occasional  dainties  in  the  way  of  cakee 
and  puddings,  have  decreased  the  consumption  of  pork  and  even  lessened  the  demand 
for  fresh  beef.  The  bill  of  fiure  is  at  all  times  kept  up  to  this  standard,  varying  some- 
what  with  the  seasons,  but  representing  the  same  nutritive  value  in  equally  attractive 
forms.  To  civilize  the  Indian,  a  rem^eling  of  his  theories  of  diet  is  essential,  and 
while  this  must  always  be  attended  with  some  risk,  as  are  the  other  civilizing  processes, 
it  is,  we  think,  accomplished  under  our  present  system  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
Rucoees. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

(By  Anna  H.  Johnson.) 

**  Home  makes  the  man.''  How  can  we  make  a  home  in  a  school  of  600  pupils?  Bj 
dividing  the  600  into  small  groups,  and  surrounding  each  with  as  much  home  influence 
as  possible.  A  few  details  will  show  how  much  of  home  life  our  Indians  have  in  their 
three  or  four  years'  experience  of  Hampton.  The  boys  have  three  pleasant  sitting-rooms 
always  open  for  them.  Their  assembly  room  is  large,  sunny,  and  warm,  with  checker- 
board tables,  games,  daily  and  weekly  papers,  magazines,  a  small  library  of  books,  and 
a  comfortable  lounge  for  the  weary  or  sleepy.  Opening  from  this  is  another  room, 
smaller,  but  quite  as  bright,  with  open  fire,  books,  plants,  and  pictures,  some  big  rock- 
ing chairs,  and  another  well-used  lounge.  This  room  belongs  to  the  lady  who  may  be 
** house-mother,"  and  is  meant  to  be  tfie  living-room,  the  center  of  the  home.  The  re- 
cent enlargement  and  arrangement  of  these  rooms  has  given  a  oneness  to  this  family  life 
which  it  bad  not  before.  It  has  broken  down  the  old  tribal  feeling,  and  bronght  to- 
gether as  close  friends,  Omahas,  Sioux,  Territory  boys,  and  Oneidas.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  for  tribal  distinctions  must  be  destroyed  before  the  Indians  become,  in 
full  fact  and  reality,  American  citizens. 

In  these  rooms  the  boys  meet  in  the  leisure  half-hours  which  come  in  their  bosy  life. 
Beside  the  hour  between  drill  and  snpper,  the  boys  of  the  Indian,  or  lower  classes,  have 
until  6.30  in  the  morning  and  from  8.30  to  9  in  the  evening  to  tise  as  they  please.  The 
normal  boys  are  busy  in  study  hour  at  this  time.  Boys  are  wonderfully  alike,  whether 
red  or  white,  and  this  wigwam  famil'  "^nd  their  precious  minutes  much  as 

so  many  white  boys  would.     When  "eal  Hampton  weather,"  they  are 

on  the  ball-ground  and  the  croqael  voted  cnecker-players  prefer  in- 

doors to  out,  and  this  year  chess  ha  \  several  of  the  older  boys.     A 

quartet  of  Omaha,  Sioux,  and  Onon  ongs  together.    The  Wigwaan 

band,  of  eight  pieces,  may  spend  it  io,  a  good  room  fer  practiee. 

The  boys  all  enjoj  music,  and  it  has  ke  home  life  of  the  Wigwam, 
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it  shoald  have  in  every  well-ordered  family.  An  organ,  two  violins,  and  a  fife  add 
to  the  material  equipment  of  the  masicians. 

The  base-ball  dabs,  three  in  number,  which  have  been  organized  within  the  last  two 
^ears,  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  boys.  They  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  in  pro- 
Tiding  a  healthy  outlet  for  animal  spirits,  and  in  meeting  that  natural,  orderly  desire 
for  amusement  which  is  bom  in  us.  The  "First  Nine,"  though  having  very  little  time 
for  practice,  have  done  bravely  in  some  outside  match  games,  and  though  the  more- 
practiced  white  man  some  times  wins,  the  defeated  side  realize  the  full  benefit  of  the 
game  in  strengthened  muscles  and  healthy  exercise,  as  well  as  those  who  win. 

To  be  cheerful  under  apparent  defeat,  on  the  play  ground  and  in  the  class-room,  is  a 
lesson  that  can  be  learned  if  it  is  understood  that  *Mt  is  the  exercise  of  our  powers  that 
is  the  substance  of  what  we  are  doing.  " 

The  organization  of  this  family  is  of  interest,  for  on  that  depends  the  well-being  of 
«very  member.  There  are  two  janitors  who,  beside  taking  care  of  the  building,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  quiet  at  night  and  order  of  the  rooms.  A  senior  captain  **  in  charge" 
has  the  general  oversight  and  responsibility  of  all  the  boys.  The  work  of  these  three 
boys  this  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  They  have  developed  under  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  hare  shown  a  wisdom  and  kindness  in  their  treatment  of  the  boys  that  has  done 
much  toward  the  good  morale  noticeable  in  the  Wigwam. 

Through  these  boys  the  inner  working  of  the  complex  group  is  known  to  the  teacher; 
she  is  able  to  know  personally  the  characteristics  of  each  boy,  to  strengthen  him  against 
his  special  temptation,  to  note  a  despondent  face,  to  watch  carefully  the  effect  of  certain 
work  and  study,  and  so  be  able  to  advise  any  needed  change  or,  as  often,  a  needed  per- 
severance.  A  boy  with  strong  social  instincts,  which  are  his  temptation,  is  interested 
in  music.  Put  him  with  a  steady,  moral,  musical  room-mate,  and  in  all  probability  he 
will  make  a  man  of  himself.  Another  boy,  a  bright  student,  who  can  not  get  inter- 
ested in  general  reading,  is  pnt  in  the  printing  office.  He  gets  there  just  what  he  needs. 
Any  beginning  of  friction  is  surely  noticed  by  some  of  the  care  takers,  and  a  word  in 
time  straightens  things  out. 

Our  Indian  boys  have  much  inherited  manliness,  and,  based  on  this,  much  courtesy 
and  politeness  toward  each  other,  and  unfailing  thonghtfulness  and  courtesy  toward 
their  house-mother.  Many  of  them  have  had  no  home  training,  so  this  is  not  surface 
polish,  and  therefore  means  much. 

Our  constant  effort  is  to  test  with  respouibility  just  as  far  as  is  safe,  and  every  year 
shows  more  plainly  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  carefully 
watch  lest  conceit  and  self-righteousness  be  developed  by  leading  boys  to  think  they  are 
ready  to  save  others,  when  they  have  barely  seen  the  first  glimmer  of  light  themselves. 

An  Indian  council  of  five,  elected  by  the  boys  themselves,  does  excellently  in  inves- 
tigating cases  and  recommending  punishment  for  ofiTenses  against  the  school  rule. 

Three  times  a  day  at  table  the  boys  meet  the  girls,  and  in  class  work  together.  Two 
Saturday  evenings  in  the  month  are  spent  together  at  Winona,  either  in  games  and 
the  never-failing  march,  or  in  literary  and  musical  entertainment.  The  band  adds  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  these  evenings.  On  public  holidays  the  Indians  attend  the  school 
socials  in  the  gymnasium,  and  they  have  an  annual  picnic  of  their  own. 

The  home  life  of  the  girls  is  particularly  pleasant  in  W^inona.  They  are  constantly 
ander  the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  rooming  in  the  same  building,  have  the  steady 
help  of  their  personal  example  and  influence.  They  have  many  pleasant  half-hours  with 
their  music,  fancy  work,  and  games. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  spirit  of  the  girls  has  been  better  than  ever  this  year.     I 
•can  postively  assert  that  it  has  been  so  with  the  boys;  more  interest  in  their  studies,  a 
more  earnest  Christian  efibrt  to  subdue  '*  the  wild  beast  that  is  in  every  man  "  has  made 
4dmo8t  a  red-letter  year  of  1888-'89. 

BEPOST  OF  THE  DEPAETMKNT  OF  DISCIPLINE  AND  MILITARY  INSTEUCTION. 

(George  L.  Curtis,  commandant.) 

The  report  of  the  department  of  discipline  and  military  instruction  for  the  academic 
year  18H8-'89  presents  few  new  features  to  contrast  with  those  of  former  years.  The 
total  enrollment,  391,  shows  about  the  same  number  of  male  students  present  as  one 
jBsr  ago,  whfle  the  actual  attendance  has  been  remarkably  even  throughout  the  term. 
The  required  military  duties  have  remained  substantially  the  same  as  heretofore,  and 
the  methods  and  means  of  discipline  exhibit  little  variation  from  those  previously  em- 
ployed. Such  change  as  can  be  noted  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  new  measnres,  but  in  im- 
proved adaptation  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  old,  diminution  of  friction,  and  a  closer 
approximation,  in  conduct  and  character,  to  the  standards  of  good  discipline. 

The  military  system  has  continued  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
4Uid  all  male  students,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  licentiate  members  of  the  pastor's 
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class  and  those  at  the  Hemenway  &nn,  have  heen  enrolled  in  the  cadet  battalion  of  six 
companies,  officered  from  their  own  number.  Mr.  Arthur  Boykin,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  has  commanded  the  battalion  as  cadet  mf^or,  has  performed  the  duties  of  drill 
master  throughout  the  year,  and  also  acted  lis  commandant  during  the  summer  vacation. 
More  thorough  instruction  has  been  afforded  by  the  weekly  visits  of  Lieut.  Greorge  T. 
Bartlett,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  Army,  now  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe,  who  has  rendered 
the  school  most  valuable  service  by  lessons  in  tactics  given  to  the  class  of  cadet  officers, 
and  by  personal  supervision  of  company  and  battalion  drill. 

Cadete  of  the  normal  and  Indian  department  have  been  required  to  form  for  inspec- 
tion of  the  ranks  before  school  in  the  morning,  for  marching  to  dinner  at  noon,  for  a 
weekly  company  drill  after  school,  and  for  battalion  drill,  followed  by  *' policing"  the 
grounds  on  Friday  afternoon.  They  have  also  guarded  the  grounds  during  meals,  a 
daily  detail  of  officers  and  men  being  made  by  the  acUutant  for  this  purpose.  Members 
of  the  work  department  are  necessarily  exempt  from  military  duties,  but  are  required 
to  march  to  dinner  and  to  drill  occasionally  in  the  gymnasium  on  Saturday  evening^ 
while  the  same  spirit  and  subordination  to  authority  are  expected  of  all. 

Such  is  the  skeleton  of  a  military  organization  by  which  the  school  discipline  is  sup* 
ported.  If  meager  and  incom  plete  in  some  of  its  parts,  it  serves  to  straighten  the  form  and 
improve  the  physique,  secures  order  and  obedience,  trains  in  habits  of  promptness,  at- 
tention, and  accuracy,  and  through  lessons  of  civilization  and  self-control  prepares  the 
pupil  for  the  command  of  others.  Its  moral  is  far  greater  than  its  military  or  techni- 
cal value,  and  the  general  result  is  not  affected  by  the  sacrifice  of  such  details  as  are 
incompatible  with  our  industrial  system. 

Cadet  officers  not  only  have  charge  of  the  various  companies,  but  their  services  are 
continually  called  into  requisition  in  the  maintenance  of  order  throughout  the  school. 
Selected  for  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  duty,  as  well  as  proficiency  in  drill,  they 
are  expected  both  to  set  the  example  of  compliance  with  the  school  regulations  and  to- 
secure  obedience  from  others. 

Matters  of  internal  economy  are  m*anaged  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  manner.  Stu- 
dents take  all  the  care  of  their  own  rooms,  under  regulations  by  the  commandant.  Each 
of  the  dormitories  is  in  charge  of  a  janitor  chosen  from-  the  officers'  corps,  who  is  held 
responsible  for  the  condition  and  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  its  inmates,  making  » 
daily  written  report  to  headquarters.  The  daily  inspection  and  report  by  the  janitor 
is  supplemented  by  regular  visits  from  lady  teachers,  and  by  the  more  formal  and  mili- 
tary inspection  by  an  officer  of  the  faculty  on  Sanday  morning. 

The  officers'  court — a  court-martial — composed  of  cadet  officers  appointed  from  the 
three  departments  of  the  school — the  normal,  Indian,  and  night  classes — takes  cognizance 
of  test  cases  referred  to  it  by  the  commandant,  and  reports  its  decisions  and  sentences, 
with  which  the  reviewing  officer  rarely  disagrees.  Cases  of  misconduct  affecting  the 
Indian  boys  alone  are  referred,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  Indian  council  of  five  members' 
chosen  by  the  Indian  boys  themselves  from  their  own  number.  Its  decisions  have  had 
great  weight  in  forming  public  sentiment  in  the  *^  Wigwam,"  and  the  experiment  of 
.partial  self-government,  entered  heartily  into  by  them,  has  been  followed  by  greater 
success  than  any  previous  methods  of  discipline.  Personal  responsibility  for  the  care 
and  conduct  of  their  mates  has  proved  the  best  means  of  developing  and  strengthening 
individual  character. 

The  greater  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  Indian  boys  on  social  and  moral  lines,  have 
been  met  in  the  large  assembly-room  of  the  ''Wigwam,"  and  the  adjoining  *' doctor's 
room,"  whence  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  of  a  woman's  presence  has  emanated, 
to  soften  and  civilize  the  sons  of  the  savage.  To  this,  and  to  the  return  to  the  West  of 
the  few  incorrigible  subjects  of  last  year's  discipline,  may  be  largely  attributed  the  grow- 
ing improvement  in  conduct  and  manners  on  the  part  of  our  Indian  boys,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  believed  that  a  gradaal  improvement  is  manifest 
throughout  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

The  contact  of  the  two  races  has  been  marked  by  no  disturbance  or  friction,  with  axk 
entire  absence  of  any  manifestation  of  race  jealousy  or  prejudice  between  them.  When 
left  to  themselves,  they  have  naturally  separated  socially  on  race  lines;  when  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  class-room,  company,  or  9hop,  they  have  met  cordially  as  on  common  ground, 
yielding  to  one  another  the  respect  due  to  rank,  irrespective  of  color.  Two  of  the  four 
captains  of  the  day-school  companies  have  this  year  been  Indians.  With  similar  disad- 
vantages of  ignorance,  lack  of  inherited  intelligence,  and  of  early  training,  their  mora!, 
like  their  intellectual,  development,  calls  for  pains  and  patience,  and  on  the  part  of  none 
more  than  themselves.  That  the  result  is  so  generally  and  quickly  apparent,  ia  the 
brighter  side  to  the  work  of  discipline. 

In  closing  his  fifth  year  as  disiplinarian,  and  his  sixth  of  service  at  Hampton,  the 
commandant  wishes  to  bear  testimony  to  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  cadet  officera 
of  both  races,  exhibited  in  the  discharging  of  many  disagreeable  duties,  in  thedirectioo 
and  control  of  friends  and  classmates,  and  under  many  trying  circumstances;  to  the 
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carnestneas  of  purpose  manifested  by  the  papils  at  large,  who,  in  spite  of  natural  defi- 
cienoes,  have  yielded  more  hearty  obedience  than  the  same  number  of  average  Caucasians 
in  a  like  situation,  and  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  institution,  who  have  shown  their  sympathy  and  of- 
fered their  encouragement  in  many  memorable  ways. 

BELIGIOUS. 

From  the  report  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  chaplain  of  the  school,  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made : 

'^The  mofal  and  religious  training  in  the  Hampton  School  has  to  be  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  those  whom  it  designs  to  help.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  leaders  and 
teachers  of  their  own  race  for  the  colored  and  Indian  people  of  our  country.  About  90 
per  cent,  of  its  graduates  become  teachers,  and  go  out  into  the  public  schools  Sooth 
and  the  Oovemment  schools  of  the  West.  The  problem  which  confronts  the  Hampton 
Institute  in  preparing  these  young  people  is  much  more  a  moral  than  an  intellectual 
one.    The  question  is  much  more  how  to  make  men  than  how  to  make  scholars. 

^*The  Young  People's  Christian  Association  of  the  school  has  under  its  care  much  of 
the  religious  and  missionary  work,  both  within  and  without  the  school.  It  is  composed 
of  teachers  and  students  who  are  placed  together  on  committees.  In  this  way  the  stu- 
dents learn  the  best  methods,  and  the  teachers  have  a  means  of  access  to  them  which  ia 
very  profitable.  The  chaplain  of  the  school  acts  as  president  of  this  society  and  appoints 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees,  and  these  in  turn  appoint  their  own  members  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  committees  then 
enlist  other  teachers  and  students  in  the  work  they  have  in  charge,  and  the  school  is  thus 
organized  for  Christian  endeavor. 

'"  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  missionary  committee.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  from  the  school  are  employed  in  the  Sunday-schools,  in  visiting  the  jail,  poor- 
house,  and  the  cottages  of  the  old  and  needy.  In  the  jail  regular  Sunday  services  are  held 
by  one  of  the  teachers,  assisted  by  three  Indian  boys.  Cabins  are  mended  and  built  by 
the  boys,  cases  of  extreme  destitution  are  relieved,  the  Bible  is  read,  and  the  women  are 
taught  how  to  sew  and  care  for  the  children.  Two  regular  sewing-schools  have  been 
kept  up  during  the  year,  one  of  them  numbering  nearly  a  hundred  in  attendance.  Re- 
ports of  these  various  branches  of  work  are  made  to  the  whole  school;  they  are  kept  in- 
formed of  the  methods,  and  contribute  to  their  support.  During  the  past  year  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  has  been  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Hampton,  very  largely 
by  the  graduates  of  the  school. 

''The  temperance  committee  has  had  under  its  care  the  temperance  work  in  the 
school.  Regular  meetingd  have  been  held  each  month,  in  which  both  colored  and  In- 
dian students  have  taken  part.  Daring  the  year  the  Holly  Tree  Inn  has  been  in  snccessfnl 
operation.  A  building  was  erected  last  summer  which  should  afford  the  students  a 
pleasant  place  to  go  and  obtain  refreshments,  and  thus  avoid  the  temptations  of  the 
Hampton  saloons.  Rooms  were  finished  off  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  which  rented 
for  sufficient  to  nearly  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  building.  A  pleasant  room, 
with  a  fire-place,  and  a  chance  to  obtain  eatables  at  a  low  rate,  has  been  a  great  help  to 
the  tempted,  and  has  furnished  a  good  object-lesson  to  the  students  of  what  can  be  done 
by  them  in  other  places. 

"The committee  on  prayer  meetings  has  under  its  care  the  social  meetings  of  stu- 
dents. On  Sunday  morning  the  whole  school  meets  together  to  consider  the  sub^ject  on 
the  prayer-meeting  cards  prepared  by  the  committee.  Some  of  the  students  have  at- 
tained a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  dealing  with  the  truths  of  GU)d's  Word  and  mak- 
ing them  understood  by  others.  Separate  meetings  are  held  by  the  Indians  and  the 
different  classes  during  the  week.  All  these  are  conducted  by  the  students,  and  form 
an  important  part  of  their  education. 

**The  committee  on  entertainment  has  endeavored  to  put  the  lessons  on  habits  and 
manners,  which  have  been  given  in  the  different  classes,  into  practice  in  the  social 
gatherings  which  the  students  have  held  on  their  holidays.  Much  has  been  done  in 
teaching  them  instructive  and  simple  games,  which  they  in  turn  can  teach  their  own  chil- 
dren. Each  of  the  classes  has  been  called  on  at  different  times  to  entertain  the  rest  of 
the  school. 

*' Committees  have  had  in  charge  the  *  White  Cross'  movement  among  the  boys,  the 
'Band  of  Mercy '  for  teaching  the  students  kindness  to  animals,  and  the  presentation  of 
the  work  in  home  and  foreign  miiisionary  fields. 

'^The  school  church  is  undenominational.  The  graduates  of  the  school  are  urged  to 
unite  themselves  with  whatever  Christian  church  they  find  in  the  field  of  labor  to  which 
they  are  sent.  In  the  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath  as  much  opportunity  is  given  to 
the  students  to  take  part  as  possible.  They  have  been  more  largely  attended  than  ever 
before  by  strangers  and  the  people  of  Hampton.     In  the  absence  of  the  chaplain,  the 
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pulpit  has  been  occupied  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Rev.  I>r. 
Wood  fin,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  Rev.  D.  W.  Fox,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
missionary  work  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school.  All  these  gentlemen, 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hampton,  have  assisted 
in  the  school  for  Bible  study.'' 

MEDICAL  BBPOBT. 

(M.  M.  Waldron,  M.  D.) 

The  medical  work  of  the  school  has  been  lighter  this  year  than  ever  before,  although 
the  number  of  Indian  students  has  been  larger.  No  death  has  occurred  during  the  pres- 
ent school  year,  and  not  one  Indian  student  has  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill 
health.  On  the  contrary,  many  who  have  been  received  in  delicate  health,  with  lungs 
more  or  less  unsound,  or  with  some  active  form  of  scrofula,  have  made  actual  improve- 
ment. This  fact  has  been  noted  for  the  past  three  years.  But  three  deaths  of  Indian 
pupils  have  occurred  within  a  i>eriod  of  two  years  and  eight  months. 

Sixty  new  Indian  pupils  have  been  received  during  the  present  year.  Eleven  of  these 
were  unsound  on  arrival.  Eight  of  the  number  have  made  marked  improvement;  two 
are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on  arrival;  one  has  f^led  slightly.  One  young  man 
who  appeared  sound  on  arrival  has  not  fully  regained  his  health  after  a  severe  attack  of 
pleurisy,  out  is  improving,  and  a  permanent  cure  is  hoped  for. 

The  day  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  party  a  careful  physical  examination  of  each  student 

is  made.     If  one  is  found  unsound,  he  is  kept  under  special  observation.     The  trade 

best  suited  to  the  strength  and  health  of  each  individual  is  also  carefully  considered. 

The  carpenter's  and  the  tin  shops  are  usually  found  favorable  to  delicate  boys,  while  the 

more  robust  do  well  as  shoemakers,  wheelwrights,  or  blacksmiths. 

The  average  health  of  the  parties  brought  from  the  West  is  noticeably  better  than  it 
was  eight  years  ago.  Experience  in  selecting  students,  and  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  their  strength  is  tested  by  some  preparatory  constraint  in  Western  schools,  will 
account  for  this.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that,  as  years  go  by  and  the  moral  and  hygienic 
condition  of  the  Western  Indians  is  improved  by  the  infusion  of  correct  ideas  of  living, 
through  the  graduates  of  this  and  other  schools,  their  physical  condition  will  cease  to 
be,  as  at  present,  a  tremendons  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  advancement. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indian  girls,  *and  their  proportionate  endurance,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Indian  boys.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Indian  insures  a  certain  amount  of  regular  exercise  to  the  women,  while  the  men 
and  boys  exercise  very  irregularly.  Their  violent  games  and  races  task  their  strength  to 
the  utmost  for  the  time,  but  often  at  the  expense  of  some  vital  organ.  The  result  is 
protracted  inactivity  and  general  demoralization.  Civilization  is  gradually  correcting 
all  this,  and  better  physic^  development  will  be  the  result. 

VISIT  TO  DAKOTA  FOB  INDIANS. 

(J.  J.  Gravatt,  St.  John's  Church,  Hampton.) 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  presented  twelve  Indians  for  confirmation  in  St.  John's 
Church.  The  services  during  the  year  hiwe  been  well  attended.  .\t  no  time  have  we 
had  better  and  more  promising  material  to  work  upon.  Several  of  the  boys  have  done 
good  work  in  the  choir  of  the  church.  During  the  summer  I  resided  on  the  school 
grounds,  taking  very  special  charge  of  the  Indian  department,  and  holding  services  for 
the  whole  schooL  The  summer  school  means  about  300  souls,  and  is  made  up  mainly 
of  those  earnestly  seeking  an  education. 

While  there  are  a  few  cases  demanding  strict  discipline,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
with  so  many  studepts,  with  much  of  the  pressure  of  the  term  lifted,  there  was  not 
more  trouble.  In  the  summer  they  are  of  necessity  placed  more  upon  their  honor,  and 
I  think  responl  very  kindly,  thus  seeming  to  do  thinsrs  from  hifch  motives  and  to  prac- 
tice self-control.  The  summer  tests  the  growth  of  the  year.  When  the  bandages  are 
removed  we  see  whether  the  character  can  stand  alone,  or  whether,  like  the  broken 
arm,  when  the  bones  have  not  knit  together,  it  will  draw  back.  I  desire  to  say  that  no 
work  can  be  made  pleasanter  to  me  by  teacher  and  pupil  than  my  work  at  the  school. 

The  month  of  October  I  spent  in  the  Indian  country,  going  from  agency  to  agency  to 
look  after  returned  students,  and  to  get  new  material  for  Hampton.  It  is  safe,  I  think, 
to  say  fonr-tifths  of  those  sent  home  are  doing  well — some  very  well.  There  are  many 
discouragements  in  the  scarcity  of  work  and  in  the  sentiment  of  the  old  Indian,  bat 
there  is  an  up-grade  movement.  Year  by  year  the  conditions  are  changing — ^the  **  little 
leaven  is  leavening  the  lump."    There  is  ^  and  more  of  Chnstum  civili- 

zation.   This  is  a  case  where  the  yoong  m  ^den. 
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There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  Western  schools  as  to  teachers  and  facilities. 
This  may  be,  in  part,  a  reaction  from  Eastern  work.  Some  of  these  schools  are  doing 
icreat  good  and  are  laying  a  foundation  for  the  work  in  the  East.  There  should  be  per- 
fect harmony  between  the  two  ends  of  the  fields.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  children  should  first  be  gathered  in  the  schools  on  the  reservation  and  trained  as  far 
as  they  can  carry  them,  and  such  as  have  done  well  should,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  have 
the  privilege  of  coming  East.  They  should  be  recommended  by  teachers,  missionaries, 
«nd  agents.  This  would  be  a  stimulus  to  good  work  at  home,  and  would  fit  them  for 
increi^ed  advantages  here.  It  would  make  known  to  Eastern  people  what  is  being  done 
in  the  West.  Again,  the  students  would  be  known  as  to  their  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical condition,  and  would  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  new  surroundings. 

There  is  a  great  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  education.  They  now  apply  to  come 
East,  where  a  few  years  ago  they  were  persuaded  to  come.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  this,  as  we  get  more  earnest  and  appreciative  pupils,  and  the  effect  is  better  upon 
the  whole  people.  If  you  seem  very  anxious  have  them  come,  they  do  not  understand 
it,  and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  conferring  a  favor  upon  you. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  improved  condition  of  the  Indian  iiomes.  Many  are  now 
living  in  houses  and  are  now  fencing  in  their  little  farms,  thus  giving  their  children  the 
benefit  of  home  life. 

The  missionary  work  is  strengthening  and  increasing.  To  the  faithful  missionary  as 
well  as  the  good  agent  are  we  to  look  for  upholding,  by  kindly  sympathy,  advice,  and 
practical  help,  the  returned  student. 

BECOBD  OF  BBTUBNED  INDIA XS. 

(Cora  M.  Folsom.) 

The  record  this  year  of  our  returned  Indians  is,  I  think,  more  encouraging  than  that 
of  any  previous  one.  Since  my  last  annual  report  I  have  spent  three  months  among 
them,  and  have  learned  much  that  I  could  hardly  have  felt  so  sore  about  had  it  come 
to  me  in  a  less  convincing  way.  Some  from  whom  we  expected  almost  nothing  I  found 
living  civilized  Christian  lives,  doing  the  best  they  knew,  and  that  considerably  better 
than  we  had  supposed  they  knew.  Those  who  have  *'gone  back  to  the  blanket'*  are 
very  few;  indeed,  the  blanket  is  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion  even  among  old  people,  and 
the  danger  is  not  so  much  from  that  as  it  is  that  these  young  educated  boys  and  girls 
will  adopt  certain  forms  of  white  civilization  far  worse  than  those  of  blanket  life. 

The  home  schools  in  the  past  ten  years  have  been  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  and  the  missionary  work  has  been  steadily  going  on,  and  these  two  powerful 
levers,  which  have  been  acting  so  slowly  as  hardly  to  have  been  perceived  at  this  dis- 
tance, have  now  raised  the  people  to  where  they  can  see  the  need  of  a  different  mode  of  life, 
and  have  them  now  so  started  that  their  course  is  visibly  an  onward  and  upward  one. 
This  being  true,  the  returned  student  has  less  each  year  to  contend  with,  and  coming 
to  us,  as  he  generally  does  now,  from  the  home  school,  is  able  to  return  from  his  East- 
em  course  better  prepared  to  understand  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  his  people  and  to  care 
for  himself.  In  the  earlier  years  of  this  school  the  Indians  were  brought  from  camp  life 
to  a  climate  and  mode  of  living  so  new  to  them  that  their  frail  and  diseased  bodies  had 
to  give  way  under  the  strain,  and  the  result  has  been  a  bad  one,  so  far  as  figures  go,  in 
deaths,  sickness,  and  weakness  of  character. 

Comparing  the  first  five  years  of  the  school  with  the  last  six,  we  find  that  of  the  64 
deaths  that  have  occurred  at  home  among  our  returned  students,  55  were  of  those  who 
came  East  during  the  first  five  years,  and  only  9  among  those  who  came  later.  Differ- 
ence in  time  would  naturally  account  for  some  difference  in  figures,  but  it  is  chiefly  the 
improved  eonditions  which  admit  of  our  bringing  on  better  material  that  have  produced 
this  very  encouraging  result. 

The  death  rate  at  the  school  has  improved  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  While  five  years 
ago  there  were  from  three  to  five  deaths  each  year,  since  October,  1886,  there  have  been 
but  three  deaths,  making  less  than  one  per  year. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  taking  children  from  schools  where  their  strength  of  body, 
mind,  and  character  has  been  tested,  rather  than  from  the  old  camp  life,  is  economy  of 
life  and  money,  as  well  as  in  every  way  the  sensible  and  just  thing  to  do.  Better  ma- 
terial insures  better  results,  and  we  can  not  claim  that  these  results  are  wholly  due  to 
Hampton's  work.  Paul  and  Apollos  both  have  their  work,  and  share  the  results  of  the 
God-given  increase. 

As  in  past  years,  I  have  graded  these  returned  students  according  to  the  records  they 
have  made.  In  some  instances,  where  a  student  has  improved  decidedly,  I  have  moved 
him  up  higher  in  the  scale,  and  others  I  have  had  to  drop.  Taken  altogether,  the  record 
has  improved  very  mudi  since  last  year.  I  have  not  counted  the  24  who  returned  in  the 
spring,  because  it  is  too  early  yet  to  make  a  record.    There  is  every  reason,  however,  to 
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palptt  has  been  occupied  by  Bev.  J.  J.  Oravstt,  rector  or  St.  Joba'a  Charcb,  Her.  Dr. 
WoodGn,  pastor  of  tbe  Baptist  Churcb,  aod  Rev.  D.  W.  Fox.  wbo  baa  had  charge  of  the 
missionar;  work  id  tbe  immediate  nsighborbooil  of  tba  school  All  theee  geatlemen, 
with  Rev.  Mt.  Price,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Hamptoa,  have  assisted 
ia  tbe  acbool  for  Bible  atadj." 


{M.  M.  Waldron,  H.D.) 

The  medical  work  of  the  school  has  been  lighter  this  year  than  ever  before,  altboagh 
the  namber  of  Indian  stadenta  has  been  larger.  Nodeath  haa  occurred  daring  the  pres- 
ent school  year,  aod  not  one  Indian  student  has  been  seat  home  on  acconnt  of  111 
health.  On  the  contrary,  many  who  have  been  received  in  delicate  health,  with  lungs 
mote  ot  less  nnsoaDd,  or  with  some  active  form  of  scrol'ala,  bare  rnade  actual  improve- 
ment. This  fact  has  been  noWd  for  the  past  three  years.  But  three  deaths  of  Indian 
pupils  have  occurred  within  a  period  of  two  years  and  eight  months. 

Sixty  new  Jniliao  pupils  have  been  received  during  the  present  year.  Eleven  of  these 
were  aoBaund  on  arrival.  Eight  of  the  nQmber  have  made  marked  improvement;  two 
are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on  arrival;  one  haa  failed  sligbtly.  One  yoong  man 
wbo  appeared  sound  on  arrival  has  not  fully  regaiaed  his  health  alter  a  severe  attack  of 
plenrisy,  out  ia  improving,  and  a  permanent  cure  ia  hoped  for. 

Tbe  day  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  party  a  careful  physical  ezamioation  of  each  student 
is  made.  If  one  is  found  nnsound,  be  is  kept  under  special  observation.  The  trade 
best  Baited  to  the  strength  and  health  of  each  individaal  is  al-<o  carefully  considered, 
Tbe  carpenter's  and  the  tin  shops  are  usailly  found  favorable  t«  delicate  boys,  while  the 
more  robust  do  well  as  ahoemakers,  wheelwrights,  or  blacksmiths. 

Tbe  averi^  health  of  the  parties  brouKbt  from  tbe  West  ia  noticeably  better  than  il 
was  eight  years  ago.  Experieoce  in  selecting  students,  and  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  their  strength  is  tested  by  aome  preparatory  conatraint  in  Western  schools,  will 
account  for  this.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that,  as  years  go  by  and  tbe  morul  and  hygienic 
condition  of  the  Western  Indians  is  improved  by  tbe  inlusion  of  correct  ideaa  of  liviog, 
through  the  grBdoates  of  tbia  and  other  schools,  their  phyaical  condition  will  cease  to 
be.  as  at  present,  a  tremendoas  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of  their  advancement. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indian  girls, 'and  their  proportionate  endurance,  ia  greater 
than  that  of  the  Indiao  boys.  This  is  probably  dae  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  life  ot 
the  Indian  iuaures  a  certain  amount  of  regular  exercise  to  tbe  women,  while  the  men 
and  boys  CKercite  very  irregularly.  Their  violent  games  and  races  task  their  atreagtb  to 
tbe  atittost  for  tbe  time,  bat  often  at  the  expense  of  some  vital  organ.  The  result  ia 
protracted  inactivity  and  general  demoralization.  Civilization  is  gradually  correcting 
all  this,  and  better  physical  development  will  be  tbe  result 


(J.  J.  GravBtt,  St.  John's  Chuich,  Hampton.) 

9ince  my  lost  report  T  have  presented  twelve  IndJani  for  confiroiatioD  in  St.  John's 
Chnrch.  The  services  daring  the  year  h:kve  been  well  attended.  At  no  time  have  we 
had  better  and  more  promising  material  to  work  upou.  Several  of  tbe  boys  have  done 
good  work  in  the  choir  of  the  church.  During  the  summer  I  resided  on  the  school 
(pounds,  taking  very  special  charge  of  the  Indian  dep.trtment.  and  holding  service  s  for 
the  whole  school.  The  summer  school  meaus  about  300  souls,  and  ia  made  np  mainly 
of  those  earnestly  seeking  an  education. 

While  there  are  a  few  cases  demanding  at: 
with  so  many  stndepta,  with  much  of  tbe  p 
more  trouble.  In  the  summer  they  are  of  net 
I  tbink  reapnnil  ver?  kindly,  thU'*  aeemluj  to 
tice  ael  f.coutrol.  Tbe  aummer  tesC^  the  growl 
removed  we  see  whether  the  character  can  ai 
atm,  when  the  bonea  have  not  knit  together,  i 
work  c.tn  be  made  pleasauter  to  me  by  teoche 

The  month  of  October  I  spent  in  the  lodiai: 
look  after  returned  students,  and  to  get  new  n 
to  say  four-tttlhs  of  those  sent  home  are  doin 
discouragements  in  the  scarcity  of  work  ant 
Uiere  is  an  up-grade  movement.  Year  by  ye« 
leaven  ia  leavening  the  lump."  There  is  la 
zatioQ.    This  is  a  case  where  the  yoang  men 
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belioTe  that  they  will  swell  the  ranks  of  the  excellent  and  c^od.    Three  of  them  had 
Government  schools  engaged  when  they  returned. 


Excellent.     50) 

GkKHi 136  ^Satisfactory...  2301 

Fair 44  J  ( 


Total-  247. 


Two  of  those  recorded  ''  had ''  were  expelled  from  here  in  the  fall  for  continued  bacl 
oondact,  and,  thongh  their  record  at  home  thos  far  has  been  fair,  I  feel  obliged  to  keep 
them  on  the  **  bad  **  list  until  they  shall  prove  themselves  more  worthy. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  include  those  of  *'fair  "  record  with  those  of  the  good  and  ex- 
oellent  as  "satisfactory,''  but  the  reason  is  that  the  list  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
the  sick  and  unfortunate,  of  whom  little  else  could  be  expected.  Many  of  these, 
though  unable  to  do  much  themselves,  have  exerted  a  decided  influence  for  civiiizatioii 
and  Christianity,  and  have  urged  others  to  better  things  than  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  for  themselves. 

Of  those  recorded  as  '  *  unsatisfactory, ' '  only  two  are  those  from  whom  we  had  expected 
anything  better,  generally  weak  character,  with  unfortunate  histories;  and  yet  these 
have  not  been  wholly  bad,  rather  weak  than  vicious,  and  have  had  times  of  struggling 
successfully  against  their  besetting  sins.  One  is  an  especially  industrious  man,  but  his 
moral  character  makes  his  influence  and  record  otherwise  *'  bad.'' 

The  chances  for  trades  at  the  agencies  are  very  small  even  for  a  skillful  boy.  So  many 
white  tradesmen,  disappointed  in  their  land  venture,  are  eager  to  hold  these  paying 
positions  that  the  inexperienced  Indian,  without  an  indulgent  agent  to  push  him,  is 
naturally  forced  out.  A  large  number  work  at  trades  on  and  off,  but  I  know  of  but 
sixteen  thus  permanently  employed.  Quite  a  number  have  given  up  their  trades  to 
devote  themselves  to  their  farms  and  stock,  finding  that  as  a  whole  this  is  better  for 
them.  There  are  thirty-two  Hampton  boys  thus  working  for  themselves,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  very  successful.  Almost  all  have  decent  houses  on  their  land,  and 
some  of  them  very  comfortable  homes. 

Com,  unlike  wheat  and  oats,  is  pretty  sure  of  success,  and  that,  with  vegetables 
enough  for  their  own  consumption,  is  the  principal  dependence  of  the  Indian  farmer  as 
yet.  In  several  places  these  young  fanners  have  clubbed  together  and  bought  the  more 
expensive  farm  machinery,  and  in  times  of  greatest  need  turn  about  and  help  each  other 
with  tiie  plowing  or  harvesting.  These  Indians  found  they  could  not  depend  upon  the 
agency  machinery,  every  one,  of  course,  needing  to  harvest  their  grain  at  or  about  the 
same  time,  and  thus  made  up  these  clubs.  Even  with  this  they  find  themselves  too 
dependent,  and  many  have  asked  that  the  Government  give  them  money  for  team.  im<» 
plements  instead  of  the  ration,  as  that  is  no  longer  their  greatest  need.  I  have  asked^ 
' '  Why  do  you  accept  these  rations  when  you  can  do  without  them  ? ' '  And  the  reply  ist 
substance  always  is,  '*  That's  the  Oovemment's  way  of  paying  us  money  they  owe  us, 
and  the  few  pounds  of  meat  and  flour  and  sugar  help  just  so  much  in  our  household 
expenses.  We  need  all  we  can  get.  If  we  could  have  money  or  the  things  we  need 
more  we  should  be  glad."  A  request  to  this  efiect,  signed  by  Indians  east  and  west, 
has  been  before  Congress,  and  there  is  a  hope  that  it  may  receive  &vorable  consideration. 

Those  who  are  teaching,  acting  as  catechists,  clerks,  and  Government  employds  arfr 
most  of  them  also  cultivating  more  or  less  land  of  their  own,  thus  setting  a  good  exam* 
pie  to  the  less  favored  of  their  race. 

In  making  out  the  list  of  employments  I  have  lefl  out  many  who  are  pretty  steadily 
employed,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  unsettled  I  could  hardly  include  them  any 
where.  Some  are  sick,  and  others  are  too  young  to  be  counted.  As  near  as  I  can  leam 
those  regularly  employed  are  as  follows: 


Teaching  Oovernment  and  mis- 
sion schools 

Bmploy^*s,  Government  and 
mission  schools 

PupUs  of  other  schools 

Northern  coUetres 

Northern  schools 

Oftteohists 

Regular  missionaries 

Agencies'  interpreters 

Police 

United  States  scoots 

Stores  of  their  own 

Iseae  clerks 


Girls.  I  Boys. 


Girls. 


3 

14 

1 
o 


9 

4 

12 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 

1  I, 

2  ,! 
2  I 
1    1 


Traders'  clerks , 

Cattle  raising ' 

Agency  herders ^ ; 

Stables  in  chai^ge 

Stage  drivern 

lagging 

Carpenters,  agency  shop 

C^arpenters,  independent ..' 

Millers, agency  mills I 

Blacksmiths,  agency  shops 

Harness-makers,  United  States..' 

Farming  own  allotments t 

Farming  for  fathers  and  others. 
Well  married  in  good  homes < 


Boys. 


31 


» 
S 

4 
2 

2 

9 
1 

a 
I 

32 

S. 

4S 
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In  eighteen  of  these  homes  both  husband  and  wife  have  been  IQampton  students,  thns 
effecting  a  oombination  of  force  greatly  to  be  desired  in  this  pioneer  home-building  where- 
eftch  is  so  dependent  upon  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  other. 

The  young  people  have  in  some  instances  chosen  their  homes  near  together,  and  so 
built  up  little  colonies  of  mutual  frieuds  pledged  to  mutual  helpfulness.  These  little 
centers  of  intelligenoe  can  not  but  be  felt,  and  their  influence,  socially  and  religiously, 
be  strongly  for  good.  Various  Christian,  missionary,  temperance,  literary,  agricultural, 
and  athletic  associations  have  their  representatives  here,  and  serve  to  strengthen  char> 
acter  and  broaden  sympathies  while  helping  others.  In  these  little  circles  books,  mag- 
msines,  papers,  and  games  are  greatly  in  demand  and  thoroughly  appreciated. 

To  say  that  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  shall  not  return  to  their  homes  is  unwise  and 
ahort-Bighted  as  it  is  inhuman.  The  hope  of  civilization  for  the  race  lies  in  them,  and 
their  influence  and  example  is  needed  there.  Were  it  not  for  the  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  young,  partly-educated  Indians  at  home,  the  Dawes  bill  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility, for  all  agree  that  the  rising  generation  is  the  one  to  be  most  afiected  by  it  and  to- 
lead  the  rest,  slowly  no  doubt,  but  surely.  Facts  show  beyond  any  suspicion  of  doubt 
that  these  students  from  east  and  west  do  well  enough  at  their  homes  to  make  it  pay. 
Some  do  very  little,  others  do  remarkably  well,  and  the  great  minority  do  far  better  than 
they  could  have  done  had  they  never  had  the  meager  advantages  given  them. 

It  has  been  asked,  *'  How  many  of  these  return^  students  are  ready  for  citizenship  V* 
and  we  have  tried  by  classifying  each  boy  to  make  an  estimate.  As  near  as  we  can 
judge,  about  four-fifths  of  the  returned  Hampton  boys  are  ready  for  citizenship— could 
be  self-supporting,  and  would  be  law  abiding.  About  one-fifth  would  be  able  to  intel- 
ligently understand  the  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day.  Fully  two-fifths  could 
vote  as  intelligently  as  the  uneducated  white  man ;  another  one  fifth  would  conscien- 
tiously depend  upon  a  trusted  leader,  and  the  other  one-fifth  be  too  young,  too  ignorant^ 
or  too  unscrupulous  to  be  relied  upon. 

HIGHSB    EDUCATION. 

This  year  two  girls  and  one  boy,  graduates  of  the  school,  have  been  pursuing  higher 
studies  in  the  North.  Susan  La  Flesche,  who  has  Just  graduated  in  medicine  and  en- 
teis  the  hospital  for  a  year  of  practice;  Annie  Dawson  at  Farmington;  and  Walter  Bat- 
tioe  at  Bridgewater  normal  school.  The  latter  returns  home  to  take  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  Government  school  in  September,  a  work  for  which  he  ia 
well  fitted  by  nature  and  education.  Thomas  Miles,  who  was  studying  medicine  at 
Philadelphia,  very  wisely  took  a  year  out  to  replenish  his  store  of  strength  and  money, 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  both,  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  of  a  school  among  hi» 
own  people,  at  Sac  and  Fox.  He  will  return  in  the  fall  to  take  his  degree.  In  this 
higher  education  of  our  graduates  we  have  been  very  successful,  each  one  having  done 
his  and  her  best,  and  winning  many  friends  to  their  cause  while  yet  in  school.  Jose- 
phine Bamaby.  who  spent  a  year  in  the  training-school  for  nurses  at  New  Haven,  is  now 
with  Miss  Collins  doing  missionary  work  among  the  sick  and  well  at  Standing  Rock. 

It  is  now  a  rule  that  the  young  people  who  wish,  and  seem  adapted  to,  higher  courses^ 
should  show  their  earnestness  by  working  out  a  year  and  earning  a  part  of  their  ex- 
penses. This  they  are  glad  to  do,  one  of  last  year's  class  having  been  hard  at  work  all 
this  year  hoping  to  take  a  higher  course  in  some  northern  school  this  fall,  and  those  of  this 
year's  class,  who  are  planning  for  further  education,  are  bravely  preparing  for  a  year  of 
hard  work  and  saving  in  the  one  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the  above  carefully-prepared  reports,  I  can  ofier  only  my  own  genera^ 
testimony  to  the  possibility  of  makmg  these  wards  of  the  Nation  into  good  citizens. 
As  to  how  this  can  best  be  done,  there  may  naturally  be  difierences  of  opinion  as  to 
minor  details,  but,  in  the  main,  I  believe  the  friends  of  the  Indian  to  be  pretty  well 
agreed.  We  find  him  to  be  much  like  other  people,  needing  only  a  fiiir  chance.  He 
has  excellent  mental  and  moral  capabilities,  but  is  weak,  physically,  and  suffers  much 
in  the  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

His  chief  misfortunes  are  his  isolation  and  the  National  appropriations,  amounting  to 
about  $5,800,000  yearly  for  246,000  people,  which,  though  rightfully  his,  are  literally 
mUl-stones  about  his  neck,  keeping  him  down,  and  hampering  those  who  work  for  him* 
with  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  complications.     Almost  alone  of  all  mankind,  he  is  denied 
the  dioioe  to  work  or  starve,  and  in  dealing  with  him  the  difficulties  with  which  wo 
meet  are  not  so  much  in  him  as  in  the  system  of  which  he  is  the  victim.    His  moral 
light  to  the  best  work  that  good  and  permanent  agents  can  do  for  him  has  seldom  been 
recognised,  and  the  greatest  wrong  done  him  has  ^en  its  denial.    Wise  administration 
eould,  however,  remedy  all  this  without  breaking  any  pledges,  and  there  does  seem  to- 
be  a  tendency  toward  a  better  policy,  because  of  a  better  public  sentiment. 
Very  reeqpectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  Abmstbong, 

PrindpaL 
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StatUtios  as  to  all  Indian  sohooU  iupported  in 


8chooL 


Totol. 


ABIZOMA. 

Colorado  River  Agency : 

Colorado  Biver  Boarding 

FortYaina:  Ynma  Boarding 

Keam's  Ca&on :  Moqoia  Boarding. 
Pima  Agency : 

Pima  Bo&rding 

San  Carlos  Agency : 

SanCarloA  Boarding 

Tucson:  Boarding 


CALIFOEITIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency : 

Hoopa  valley  Day 

HiBsion  Agency: 

Agoa  Callente  Day 

ChoahuilaDay 

La  JoUa  Day 

Portrei  o  Day 

Bincon  D»y 

San  Jacinto  Day 

Bound  Valley  A  genoy : 

Headquarters  Day 

Lo werquarters  Day 

San  Diego:  Industrial  Training. 

St.  Turibius  Mission  Day 

Hopland  Day 

Sulphur  Banks  Day 

XTklah  Day 


COLORADO. 

Soathem  TJte  Agency: 

Agency  Day 

Denver :  d-ood  Shepherd  Boiirding 
•<^rand  Junction  Industrial 

DAKOTA. 

<Cheyenne  River  Agency : 

Bovs'  Boarding 

Oahe  ludastrial 

St.  John's  Boarding 


No.  1  Dav 

No.2  Day 

No.  3  Day 

No.  4  Dav 

No.  5  Day 

No,  6  Day 

No.  7  Day 

No.  8  Day 

<^row  Creek  and  Lower  BmlA  Agency : 

Crow  Creek  Boarding 

Lower  Brnl6  Boarding 

Driving;  Hawk's  Camp  Day 

White  River  Day 

1  ramaculate  Conception  Boarding 

Oevil's  Lake  Agency: 

Boys'  Boaroing 

Industrial  Boarding 

St.  Mary's  Boarding  (Turtle  Mountain) 

No.  1  Dav  (Turtle  Mountain) 

No.  2  Day  (Turtle  Mountain) 

No.  3  Day  (Turtle  Mountain) 

St.  John's  Day  (Turtle  Mountain) 

Fort  Bertholu  Agency: 

Fort  Berthola  Boarding 

Vort  Stevenson:    Industrial 


How  supported. 


By  Grovemment 

do 

do 


By  Qovernment 

By  Government 
Tender  contract. 


By  Oovemment 

By  Oovemment 
do 


.do 
do 
do 
do 


do 

.  ..  do 

Under  contract 

do 

do 

do 

do 


B^  Grovemment. 
Dnder  contract . 
By  Government. 


By  Oovemment 

U'nder  contract 

By  Government   and 
religions  society. 

By  Government 

.  ...do 


.do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Under  contract 


Capacity. 


Boarding. 


13, 421 


(H) 
250 

50 

100 

50 
75 


100 


160 
00 


00 
60 
40 


Day. 


85 
00 


By  Government, 
u'nder  contract . 

do 

By  Government . 

do •. 

do 

Under  contract . 


130 

30 
100 
150 


do 

By  Government. 


80 
150 


No. 
of  em- 
ployes. 


4,  560  I    1, 617 


GO 

40 

40 
50 
25 
40 
35 

40 
40 

40 
45 
50 
00 


25 


30 
25 
25 
20 
25 
25 
26 
30 


18 
44 


40 
36 
80 

00 


6 
18 
10 


7 
0 


1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
8 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 


8 
9 
6 


7 
7 
3 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

10 
7 
2 
2 

18 

0 
12 
II 
1 
1 
1 
5 

4 
18 
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whole  w  in  part  by  the  Oavernment  during  the  year. 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 

• 

Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

Cost  per 

capita  per 

month  to 

Go  vera - 

ment. 

Farm  and  dairy. 

0  OJO 

m 

i 

si 

0 

i 

1 

1 

Boarding. 

Day. 

1 

15,784 

9,146 

2,406 

$1,293,876.16 

1 

4,487 

36,058 

35,479 

73. 68fr8, 604 

17,054 

43 

112 

67 

81 

50 
84 

45 

39 
84 
60 

35 

38 
66 

28 

32 
28 
28 
26 
22 
24 

30 
21 

"22* 
24 

15 
16 

12 

30 
18 
14 
11 
21 
16 
15 
28 



8' 

22 

13 

20 
27 
66 

10 
10 
12 

9 

12 
12 

10 

10 
4 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
9 

6 
12 
12 

10 

12 

8 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 

12 
12 

6, 184. 76 
14.882.88 
18,966.77 

5, 719. 20 

6.022.24 

8,50a  00 

1,501.02 

941.73 
436. 00 
933.92 
941.10 
931.30 
929.97 

840.00 
840.00 
6,386.06 
650.42 
710.44 
330.24 
252.40 

1,906.62 
6.  048.  00 
6, 793. 24 

7,696.56 
4.104.00 
1, 140. 24 

1, 179. 12 
742.68 
694.75 
805. 18 
742. 15 
782.37 
813. 25 

1,006.51 

11, 629. 99 

6, 377. 83 

835.00 

890. 22 

6,407.67 

6,909.57 

13,326.20 

12, 376. 48 

983.70 

1, 105. 00 

f 33. 70 

1,800.00 

2, 700. 00 
14, 715. 14 

$15.86 
17.72 
31.61 

18.16 

13.20 
10.42 

5.36 

2.94 
3.89 
3.34 
3.62 
4.23 
3.87 

2.80 
4.00 
9.68 
2.46 
2.47 
2.45 
2.50 

26.48 

8.60 

35.38 

12.41 
9.00 
3.56 

3.93 
4.13 
4.96 
7.31 
3.53 
4.89 
5.42 
3.95 

14.54 

3 

17 

25 

40 

46 

100* 

5 

40 

150 

1 

47 

34 
41 
33 
35 

32 

48 
28 
66 
31 
36 
34 
40 

17 
58 
28 

65 
50 
40 

34 
23 
19 
19 
26 
21 
21 
89 

91 

65 

9 

42 

114 

33 

116 

147 

24 

43 

43 

112 

84 
110 

1 



.......    ............ 

1 

1 
t 

55 

1 _. 

•-••«••'•••*-• 

t                * 

...«..-'..•.••.'- 

1 



58 
16 

62 

38 
40 

" 1 

1 

30 
65 

50 

7,000 
10 

650 
182 

6 

278 
25<K 

16 

50 

25 

269 



30 

30(K 



» 

1 

1 

•••*•■ 

i 



80 
42 

50 

1 
200         100  1 

955  i 

15. 19         43 
11.49  '        1 

200 

150 

425  , 
28  ' 
27 

..... 

350 
30 

••»«««          • 

4.50 
6.00 

21.32 

10.78 

8.45 

7.67 

5.26 

2 
90 

30 

3 

105 

80 

27 
103 
122 

l.UOO 

300 

2, 016  ; 

200 
310 
150 

120 

800 

ai,2bb 

40 

1,800 

2.72 

2.27 

7.50 
13.78 

30 
89 

32 

150 

20 
800 

MO 
02,574 

132 
2,830  1 

15 
176 

i,*6oi 

a  Wheat,  600  bushels. 


h  Wheat,  20  bushels. 


e  Wheat,  774  bushels. 


STATISTICS   RELATING   TO    INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 

StatiaUcs  as  io  alt  Indian  lehoola  aapportad  to  ichole  or  ta 


Howanpportad. 

Capacity. 

ploj^ 

BoacdiDg 

D.,. 

&;r=?.':;::::: 

20D 
200 

M 

» 
40 
1« 

ao 

30 

30 
30 
30 
30 

ao 

30 

w 

M 
40 
SO 

30 

IB 

1 

U 

IE 

e 
u 

12 

11 

11 

7 

Under  oontrMt 

100 

IM 

IM 

ijndar  ooutriiot 

ByGoT,m^t 

StandlDfi  Rook  Agencr : 

Tmkton  Awncj;^^ 

78 
30 

100 

115 

K 

M 

'!! 

TO 
150 

W 
W 

religion.  MOtol,. 
By  QdTVTDfflent 

FortH«ll  AKfDiiy: 

^£^™\T§S'rdl„ 

Nei  Perf*  Ajtcnoy  % 

Boys' Boarding 

Wftbuh :  Wblto'a  UaniiBl  Labor  Inslltnta 

INDIAN  TBBBtTOHT. 

*'TiS"1ix;"'.-."': 

ChojeQDeBoardinit. 

Under  contract 

By  GoTemmont  mi 

do 

DndmwntrMt 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 
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part  by  the  Oovemment  during  the  year — Continued. 


Snroll> 
ment. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 

Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

Cost  per 
capita  per 
month  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

No.  of  acres 
cultivated 
by  school. 

Farm  and  dairy. 

• 

Oats  and 
barley. 

1 

> 

i 

Boarding. 

• 
Day. 

1 

180 
116 
48 
40 
80 
64 
55 
63 
40 
36 

108 
89 
80 
40 
27 
31 
32 
32 
26 
33 
32 
27 

88 

119 

118 

100 
93 
79^ 
39 
38 
27 
32 
41 

92 
61 

87 

35 

70 
50 

74 
51 

99 

70 
62 

66 

115 
80 

60 
168 
81 
31 
46 

160 
104 

24* 

15 
39 
43 
29 
36 
30 
28 

23 
23 
33 
24 
27 
26 
27 
16 
24 
26 
23 

59* 

57 
23 
24 
21 
15 
15 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
9 

10 
10 
10 
10 

1 

10 

8 

10 

10 

9 

10 
12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

9 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 
10 

10 

12 

9 
9 

12 
12 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

7 

7 

0 

$13,789.68 
•    9,315.70 
682.97 
668.54 
691.60 
683,46 
673.15 
674.24 
685.13 
676. 93 

3.658.41 
981.82 
981.82 
981.82 
981. 82 
981.82 
167. 69 
831.82 
081.82 
681.82 
981.82 
981.82 

16,106.80 
10,564.00 

10, 984. 57 

10,  920. 41 

1,656.36 

1,  671. 39 

613.90 

688.86 

481.57 

547.41 

531.51 

9,492.63 
1, 334. 63 

18,015.41 

3, 612. 10 

7,173.00 
3,546.10 

10,020.00 
5,859.84 

10,518.76 

100. 270. 81 

1, 857. 37 

2,44&14 

11,965.00 
11.015.51 

6»330.87 
17,182.03 
3, 658. 16 
1,636.37 
3,812.50 

$8.62 
7.46 
2.85 
4.46 
1.77 
1.59 
2.82 
1.87 
2.28 
2.33 

4.18 
4.74 
4.26 
2.98 
4.09 
3.64 
6.07 
3.08 
7.67 
2.84 
3.78 
4.74 

24.04 
9.00 

9.44 

10.00 

2.8a 

2.93 
2.97 
2.87 
2.55 
4.05 
3.54 

12.17 
3.10 

16.07 

16.05 

20.  U 
12.31 

12.65 
10.89 

14.41 

21.40 

4.0^ 

5.00 

20.63 
18.06 

15.44 

14.68 

8.42 

9.85 

10.42 

60 

300 

al50 

2,750 

••■«•• 

. 

, 

•*•• ... 

73 

42 

140 

674 

75 

228 

3 

75 

80 

• 

67 
98 

07 
91 

40 

300 

5 
230 

25 

"'iio' 

200 

310 
50 

256 

250 

110 

100 

250 

%••...•••• 

* 

1 

....... 

....... 

78 
43 

81 

20 

89 
82 

66 
47 

73 
48 
46 

49 

58 

ei 

41 
117 
62 
80 
25 

65 
5 

30 
20 

750 

200 

166 

5740 
100 

1,080 
215 

40 

•••«■« 

• 

30 
55 

75 

200 

860 

1,200 

150 
350 
250 

65 

165 

58 

35 

60 

'"'260 

30 
85 

110 
90 

600 
400 

1,000 
1,000 

■  •••■•  • 

15 
85 

150 
210 

10 
13 

45 



a  Wheat,  150  bushels. 


640ba8hel8wheat. 


4TING   TO  INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

ltie»  as  to  all  fniliiin  tcSooU  tupported  in  KhoU  or  iw 


CpM 

ty. 

Ko. 
ploj««. 

Boarding. 

Dey. 

BrOoTm,D.eut 

SO 

IS 

^^^r"""""^ 

50 

30' 

1 

II 

3t 

By  Government 

30 
3W 

1 

3» 

S-iSf--"- 

TO 

SO 

1 

».%."""-■ 

110 
TO 

"  «b 

1 

S 
W 

Under  eootnwit 

SO 
M 

!! 

as 

1% 

wo 

M 
ITS 

Under  rontnot    Ud 
Ui.dm    contract 

By  Ooveinm^iit 

M 

s 

50 

0 

too 

to 

Undi-r  oontnet 

uo 

■■- 

10 

. 
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part  by  the  Government  during  the  year — Contioaed. 


Average  attend- 
ance. 

No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 

Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

Cost  per 
capita  per 
month  to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Farm  fmd  dairy 

■ 

Enroll- 

No. of  acres 
cultivated 
by  school. 

• 

o 

o 

1 
1 

> 

I 

ment. 

Boarding.,    Day. 

1 
1 
1 

90 

78 

12 
12 
12 

10 
10 

4 
10 

10 
10 
12 
12 

10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 

12 
10 
7 
10 
10 
10 
12 

10 

10 

10 

4 

12 

7 

7 

7 

3 

6 

12 

12 

12 

12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

10 

12 
els. 

-25 

$11,126.69 
9. 416. 13 
4, 618. 03 

6. 003. 12 

8, 917. 32 

264.00 

480.00 

7,684.65 

6, 369. 82 

1,433.76 

28,421.82 

4,052.45 
4, 416. 16 
3,790.71 
2, 876. 00 
74, 359.  77 
760.00 

3. 283. 54 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 

8,100.00 

7,498.65 
3, 116. 12 
4,054.49 

300.00 
2, 700. 00 
1.071.00 
3, 087.  00 
1,827.00 

496.97 

1,620.00 

5, 400. 00 

9,  894.  81 

10.  505. 32 

3,867.98 

3,  287. 77 

12, 159. 35 

600.00 

6,227.63 

6, 393.  .%4 
1,  712. 34 
9, 42'/.  87 

22.500.00 

6. 967. 55 
1,646.85 

17,937  95 
675  bo 

$12.70 

10.46 

8.76 

15.39 

13.72 

11.00 

4.80 

15.17- 

12.79 

9.96 

16.15 

15.01 
17.66 
1&96 
10.42 
16.44 
8.93 

9.00 
2.60 
6.19 
3.33 
3.08 
1.54 
8.65 

• 

9.03 
9.44 
9.01 
4.69 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.72 
6.00 
8.82 
9.93 
10.18 

a  95 

8.56 

10.34 

2.50 

12.10 

14.02 
7.51 
a  93 

12.26 

8.29 
615 

10.75 
shels  wbea 

80 

75 

60 
36 

10 
10 

1,040 
600 

1.000 
150 

116 

117 

• 



203 
122 

207 
830 



61 

63 
91 
13 

43 

39 
05 

........ 



6' 

10 

........ 

... .... 

....... 

26 

60 
60 

150 

100 
200 

16 

1 

86 
62 
12 

60 
42 
12 

28 
6 

1,000 
60 

300 
120 

« 

16 
6 

800 
260 

203 

40 

30 
38 
29 

166 

27 
26 
90 
23 
877 
7 

80 

16* 

11 
12 
13 
26 

ie* 

400 

60 
78 
33 

10,000 

600 

1,200 

900 

<»^ooo 

317 
900 
400 

i,330 

280 
169 
114 

600 

76 
60 
30 

496 

8 

» 

■  t"* • •  • 

88 

33 

"*"*'*i 

21 

• 

30 

( 

18 

47 

87 

78 

83 
33 
45 

I 

140 

1 
1 

. 

63 

. 

74 

31 

25 

25 
17 

33 

• 

81 

49  ' 

54 

29 
19 
45 
51 
83 
86 

36 
32 
98 

' 

34 

' 

50 

....1...... . 

67 

1 

181 

1 

■                  •  •  •  • 

r 

126 

1 

51- 

1 

1        ^  ^ 

....... 

48 

' 

....... 

127 

85 

20 

1 

47 

48 

30 

111 

176 

104 

36 

38 
19 

88 

153 

70 

3    

8          50 
30  .          5. 
36          60 

320          20 

1 

'"*266" 
6575 

c2,200 

3,360 

28U 
841 
755 

1.631 



'"36' 
60 

400 

1,500 

200 

'""356 

1,678 

46 

32 

139  ' 

(Wheat  1.000  bash 

9592  IND 

105 

10 

t. 

• 

4 
ihels  wl 

beat. 

qAA 

a 

e 

200  bai 
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STATISTICS  RELATING   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  as  to  all  Indian  sehooh  supported  in  whole  or  in 


School. 


Tonjrae  River  Azenoy : 

St.  Labre's  Boftraing 

AgeneyDay 

St.  Peter's  Misaion 

NBBBASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency: 

Omaha  Boarding 

Omaha  Mission 

Wiifnebago  Boarding 

Santee  Agency: 

Santee  Boarding 

Hope  Boarding 

Santee  NormuT  Training 

flandrean  Day 

PoncaDay   

Genoa:  Genoa  Training 


How  supported. 


Under  contract. 
By  Government. 
Under  contract. 


By  Government 
Under  contract 
By  Government 


mvADA. 
Nevada  Agency : 

Pyramid  Lake  Boarding.. 

walker  River  Day 

Western  Shoshone  Agency: 

Western  Shoshone  Day . . 


KEW  MBZICO. 

Haecalero  Agency: 

Mescalero  Boarding 

Navajo  Agency: 

Navi^o  Boarding 

Pneblo  Agency : 

Albuqnerqne  Industrial 

Albuqnerqne  Boarding 

Bernalillo  Boarding 

St  Catherine's  Boarding,  Santa  F6  . . . 

University  of  New  lieuoo,  Santa  T6. 

Acoroa  Day 

Isleta  Day  No.  1 

Isleta  Day  No.  2 

Jemes  Day  No.  1 

Jemes  Day  No.  2 

I^tgunaDayNo.  1 

LagnnaDayNo.  2 

San  Jaan  Day 

Santo  Domingo  Day 

Taos  Day 

ZnfiiDay 


HOSTH  CABOUHA. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency: 
Cherokee  Training 


do 

Under  contract . 

do 

By  Government 

do 

do 


By  Government 
......do 


.do 


By  Government 
do 


do 

Under  contract 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
da 
.do 
.do 


Capacity. 


Boarding. 


U 


100 

70 
60 
00 

75  1 
88 
160 


Day. 


90 


200 


50 


46 

70 

200 

120 
76 

126 
60 


50 

50 


86 
40 


Under  contract 


Big  Cove  Day i do 


80 


40 

60 
00 
76 
76 
60 
60 
60 
100 
50 
40 


Bird  Town  Day 
Cherokee  Day — 
Macedonia  Dav  . . 
RobbinsvUle  Day 


OBKOON. 

Grand  Ronde  Agenov : 

Grand  Ronde  Boarding... 
Klamath  Agency: 

Klamath  Boarding 

Yainax  Boarding. 

SQets  Agency: 

Silets  Boarding 

Umatilla  Agency : 

Umatilla  Boarding 

Warm  Springs  Agency : 

Warm  Springs  Boarding  . 

Sinemasno  Boarding 

Chemawa:  Salem  Training... 


do 
do 
do 
do 


By  Government. 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

4o 


45 
36 
40 
46 
86 


No. 
of  em- 
ploy6s. 


80 

110.. 
80  * 

60 

66  i. 

60  j. 

60,. 

350  '. 


11 
1 
6 


9 
9 
9 

11 
7 

18 
1 
1 

27 


7 
2 

2 


6 
8 


11 

7 
12 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


12 
2 

1 
8 
S 
1 


7 

• 

7 

6 

6 
6 
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pari  hy  the  Government  during  the  year — Continaed. 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Ayerage  attend- 
anoe. 

No.  of 
montliB 

in 
session. 

Cost  to  Got- 
emment. 

Cost  per 

capita  per 

mouth  to 

Ck)vem- 

mentk 

Farm  and  dairy. 

ill 

oe,a 

• 

• 

0 

*«    !    •§ 

Boarding. 

Day, 

• 

66 

69 
91 

88 

46 

90 

79 
88 

161 
42 
18 

191 

68 
68 

60 

85 

99 

219 
88 
68 
82 

80 
87 
45 

68 
45 

88 
62 
36 
41 
89 
126 

82 
68 
85 
89 
69 
26 

68 

113 

84 

48 

71 

57 

48 

193 

86 

9* 

32* 

8 

86* 

83 

24* 

24 
12 
40 
17 
82 
22 
27 
88 
26 
20 

27* 

14 

15 

26 

9 

6 
12 
12 

9 

12 
10 

10 
12 
12 
9 
10 
12 

10 
10 

10 

• 

10 

10 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 

7 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

12 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

10 

12 
12 

4 

10 

0 

61,757.98 

720.00 

7,648.88 

7, 739. 10 
3,240.00 
8,913.53 

8,966.57 

4,600  00 

12,540.00 

661.85 

636.19 

86,250.00 

6,422.14 
1,485.97 

661.09 

• 

5,910.51 

6, 614. 84 

30, 100. 00 

4, 125. 00 

6,949.22 

8,323.83 

2,812:50 

502.65 

579.08 

210.00 

957. 08 

426.00 

790.31 

5^.00 

678.83 

935.65 

610.63 

450.00 

10,000.00 
>      ],96a00 

6^80&36 

10.781.73  ' 
8,353.80  1 

4,814.37 

7, 638. 97 

8  TTftlS 

69.00 
6.07 
8.88 

13.03 

7.50 

12.21 

11.80 

10.42 

7.92 

2.30 

7.95 

18.88 

20.07 
4.25 

L70 

17.91 

14.07 

14.58 
11.45 
8.91 
8.78 
&68 
2.47 
2.41 
2.50 
2.30 
2.50 
2.47 
2.50 
2.50 
2.46 
2.35 
2.60 

10.42 

26 

1 

r 

t 

76 

» 

96 

86 
78 

76 

86 

132 

. 

27 
20 
85 

32 

3 

25 

"206 

40 
600 

'""io 

80 
*"276' 
100 

15 

100 

36 

226 

22 

628 

20 
80 

"  "75 

"ioo' 

76 
200 

. 

"iio* 

1(2 

221 

4,500 
50 

1,800 

1,875 
2^8 

88 

47 

172 
80 
66 

79 
27 

42 
3 

126 
60 

160 
25 

40 

200 
10 

18 

6 

• 

•  ■  •  • « > 

1 

80 

14.16 

8.48 
9.54 

27.90 

19.10 

33. 63 
27.06 
15.63 

46 
36 

40 

60 

30  ! 

20 

0868 

50 

680 

17,400 

602 

4 
90 

80 
15 

5 

41 

106 
73 

48 

40 

.  29 

8B 

156 

100 

1,500 

750 

600 

900 

1 



1,130 
8650 

300 

9            5, 602. 17 
12          29,  ^57. 88 

35 

1 1 

i 



>    a    *     •            • 

810 

3  • 

120 

a  Wheat  419  bushels. 
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STATISTICS   RELATING   TO   INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 


Statistics  as  to  all  Indian  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in 


SohooL 


FBNKSTLVAVLA.. 

Carlisle :  Carlisle  Training 

Philadelphia:  Lincoln  Institution. 


UTAH. 

Uintah  Valley  Aj^ency :  * 

Uintah  Valley  Boarding 

yiBGIHIA. 

Hampton :  Normal  and  Agricnltonil  Institution 

WABHIKOTON  TBBBITOBT. 

CoMlle  Agency : 

Colville  Boys' Boarding 

Colville  Girls*  Boarding 

Ccenr  d' Al6ne  Boys'  Boarding 

Ccear  d' Al^ne  Girls*  Boarding 

Xeah  Bay  Agency: 

Neali  Bay  Boarding 

Qnillehnte  Day 

Puyallup  Agenc.y : 

Chebalia  Boarding 

Pavallap  Boarding 

S'Kokominh  Boarding 

Quiuaielt  Boarding 

Jamestown  Day 

St.  George's  Boarding  (PayaUup) 

Tulalin  Agency : 

Tnlalip  lk>ar«ling 

Takima  Agency : 

Yakima  Boarding 

North  Yakima :  St.  Joseph's  Boarding 


How  supported. 


By  Government 

Special  appropriation. 


By  Government 


Special  appropriation. 


Under  contract 

do 

do. 

>io 


By  Government 
do 


......do 

...t..do 

do 

do 

do 

Under  contract 


do 


By  Government 
Under  contract . 


B^  Government 
Under  contract . 

do 

By  Government 
do 


.do 
do 
.do 
do 
.do 


•    WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  A  genoy : 

Menomonee  Boarding , 

St.  Joseph's  B<Mirding. 

St.  Joseph's  Day 

Comelins  Day  

Hobart  Day 

Oneida  East  Day 

Oneida  West  Day,  No.  I 

Oneida  West  Day,  No.  2 , 

Oneida  West  Day,  No.  3 

Stoc k bridge  Day , 

La  Pointe  Agency:  ■ 

Bad  River  Day Under  contract . 

Fond  dn  Lac  uay !  By  Government 

Grand  Portage  Day i do 

Lac  Court  OreiUes  Day Under  contract . 

Lac  dn  Flambeau  Day j  By  Grovemment 

Pab-qnay-ah-wong  Day ' do 

Verraillibn  Lake  Day j do 

St.  Mary  8  lk>iirding  (Bad  River) ;  Under  contract . 

Red  Cliff  Day    \ do 

Bay  field  :  Boarding ' do 

Milwaukee:  (ioo<l  Shepherd  Industrial ' do 

Wittenberg:  Boarding do 


WTOMinO.  I 

Shoshone  Agency : 

W iiid  River  'Boarding ^ Bv  Government 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  Under  contract . 


Capacity. 


Boarding. 


Day. 


500 
280 


25 


160 


200 
100 


60 


50 
86 
40 
30 


100 

160 

150 
66 


100 
150 


50 


30 


30 


50 
56 

120 
35 
55 

36 
40 
30 


80 
20 
120 
25 
40 
80 


60 


100 ; 

85  I 

70  ; 


80 
100 


No. 

of  em- 
ployte. 


56 

30 


6 


31 


8 

7 

18 

14 

7 
2 

10 

14 

10 

3 

1 

9 

18 

9 
6 


IS 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
7 
14 
14 


12 

14 
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par*  by  the  Qovernment  during  the  ^ear— Continued. 


A^rerage  attend- 
ance. 

No.  of 
months 

in 
seaaion. 

Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

t 

Cost  per  ' 
capita  per 

■■_LJL.I-<   11.       4j^ 

Farm  and  dairy. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

m 

Com. 

Oats  and 
barley. 

> 

/ 

Boarding. 

Day. 

montb  v^  1 5  ^  9 

Govern-   >*>'» 

ment.     .'©S  • 

&5 

1 

625 
215 

38 
127 

56 
65 
46 
54 

57 
60 

43 
95 
42 
28 
23 
27 

186 

80 
62 

180 
162 
8 
29 
90 
30 
88 
35 
88 
81 

79 
88 
21 
71 
16 
35 
66 
29 
54 
74 
18 
66 

86 
90 

605 
208 

32 
116 

45 
56 
41 
49 

• 

48 

1 



46 

16* 

6 

7 

30 
11 
18 
15 
12 
14 

44 

1? 

44 

1! 

28 
27 

88" 

........ 



12 
12 

9 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
9 

•   12 

10 
12 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

6 
10 
12 
12 
12 

9 
10 
12 
12 
12 

12 
6 

881.000.00 
33,400.00 

5, 101. 08 
19, 372. 00 

4.571.50 
5, 876. 68 
4,392.50 
5. 132. 60 

4, 006. 95 
872.90 

5,273.45 
10, 988. 90 
5, 052. 71 
3, 317. 58 
796.45 
1.398.98 

12,779.27 

7,250.98 
4,226.80 

9.972.90 
13,392.83 
147.60 
300.00 
400.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
295. 11 

1,179.12 

600.00 

259.57 

1,032.43 

732.60 

600.00 

1,050.00 

1.303.15 

696.01 

2,500.00 

2, 131. 92 

5,400.00 

12,494.67 

3, 875. 80 

fll.34 
13.38 

17.71 
13.91 

9.00 
0.00 
9  00 
9.00 

6.96 
1.68 

12.66 
11.17 
11.76 
18.43 
4.98 
9.14 

8.95 

11.71 

aui 

10.18 
&52 
2.46 
4.20 
1.33 
2.73 
1.67 
2.00 
2.60 
2.11 

2.60 
3.75 
3.03 
2.85 
4.36 
2.17 
3.24 
9.00 
2.11 
10.41 
7.87 
8.65 

22.64 

8.18 

266 

10 

5 

1,000 
153 

15 

al,600 
63, 460 

1 

2,3.30 
1.240 

417 
3,400 

85 
2 

734 

550 
40 

3.000 

• 

175 
200 

300 

1 

•  3 



...... 

295 

35 
82 
86 
18 

68 
40 
40 

4 

e320 

200 

60 

1,150 
440 
720 
862 

35 
60 
50 

"'"330 

17 

119 

62 
44 

08 
131 

14 
80 

10 

!    « 

d200  '        65 
1 

5 

aoo 

98 

56 

175 
20 

583 
350 

305 
1,131 

. 

20 

298 

250 

...... .^ 

.......  ....... 

...... ......... 



■  «•■«(    • 

1 



**-*--"p     

I 

1 

•«■••••         ••••• 

, 

, 

16 

1 

51 
18 
62 

79 

.4. 



.ilii.i '* 

30 
50 

6 
25 

/420 
61,000 

229 
4.356 

1 

!""36' 

1 

400 

a  Wheal 

ft  Wheat 
e  Wheat 

:,  500  has 
„  100  bufl 
,  20  busb 

hela. 
hels. 
lels. 

d 

/ 

Whea 
Notre 
Wheal 

t,200bi 
ported. 
M20bu 

uhels. 
ishels. 
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STATISTICS   RELATING   TO    COK TRACT    SCHOOLS. 


Schools  under  privite  control  at  which  pupils  were  placedj  under  contract  fvith  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  by  special  appropriaiionf  during  the  fiscal  year,  ended  June  30, 18^. 


Location. 


Capac- 
ity. 


Under  eontraet  trith Indian  Bureau, 

Arizona: 

Tucson  (Industrial  Boarding)  . . 

California : 

San  Die^o(Indastrial  Boarding) 
St.  Taribine  Mission  (Day) 


Hopland  (Day) 
Safpbar  Banks  (Day) 


Ukiah(Day) 
Colorado : 

Denver  (Good  Shepherd  Board- 

^  ,     ing) 

Dakota : 

Cheyene  River  Beservatiou  (St. 

Jobn'H  Boarding) 

Peoria  Bottom  (Oahe  Industrial) 
Crow  Creek  Keservation  (Im- 
maculate Conception  Board- 


ing) 


Devil's  Lake  Keservation  (In- 

dnstrial  Boarding) 

Turtle  Mountain  JEtt>servation 

(8t.  Mary's  Boarding) 

Turtle  Mountain  Keservation 

(St.  John's  Day) 

fort  Berthold  Roserration 

(Boarding) 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (Holy 

Rosary  Boarding)  . .' 

Rosebud  Reservation  (St.  Fran- ; 

cis's  Boardin/) ^ 

Sisseton  Reservation  (Goodwill  ' 


Mission  Boarding) . 
itio 


Yankton  Reservation  (St.  Paul's  i 

Boarding)* 

Idaho: 

Ccaur     d'A16ne      Reservation  j 

(Boys' Boarding) ; 

CcBur     d'A16ne     Reservation  ; 

(Girls' Boarding) 

Indiana: 

Rennselaer  (St.  Joseph's  Nor-  ' 

mal  Institute) 

Indian  Territory 


Cheyenne  and   Arapaho   Res-  ' 
ervatiou:  Mennonlte  Board- 
ing (Agency)* 

Cheyenne  and   Arapaho   Res- 
ervation: Mennonlte  Board-  ' 
ing  (('antonment;* 

Osage  Resfrvation   (St.  Louis 
Boardinji) 

Osage  Reservation  (St.  John's 
Mission) 

Pawbuska  (McCabe  Boarding). 

Pottavi  atoroie  Reservation  (Sa- 
cred Heart  Boarding) 

Kansas : 

Ha]«t4*ad  (Meanonite   Mission 
Boai-ding) 

Keonho    County     (St.*  Ann's 

Academy) 

Hichigau : 

Baraga  (Boarding) * 

Harbor  springs  (Boarding) 

HinneKota: 

Avoca   (St.   Francis   Xavier's 
Academy) 

Clontarf  (St  Paul's  Industrial) . 

Colligeville  (St.  John's  Insti- 
tuto)t 

Grateville    (Convent   of    Our 
Lady) 

Mon  is  (Sisters  of  Mercy) 


76 

100 
40 
45 
50 
60 


150 


40 
50 

130 


100 

150 

00 

36 

200 

100 

100 

42 

200 
100 

100 

60 

00 
100 

40 

50 

100 

85 

100 

70 
125 


50 
180 

200 

60 
76 


No.  al- 
lowed. 


{ 


75 

75 
30 
30 
80 
30 


100 


50 

50 
60 


100 
120 
60 
26 
100 
100 
100 


Rate  per,   No.  of 
capita     months 


per  an- 
num. 


in  ses- 
sion. 


60 
60 

60 


75 

25 
45 

87 


25 

20 

50 
75 


SO 
100 

50 

60 
50 


$125.00 

125.00 
30.00 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 


108.00 


108.00 

108.00 
50.00 


50.00 
108.00 

80.00 
108.00 

50.00 

56.00 
108.00 


108.00 
108.00 

125.00 


125.00 

126.00 
125.00 

110.48 


125.00 

126.00 

108.00 
108.00 


108.00 
125.00 

108.00 

108. 00 

I(J8. 00 


} 


12 

12 

12 

1? 

9 

6 


12 


8 
12 

12 


12 
12 

l» 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 

12 
12 

12 

10 

10 

7 

7 
7 

12 

12 

12 

12 
12 


12 
12 

12 

12 

12 


Enroll- 
ment. 


84 

66 
31 
86 
34 
40 


68 


40 
60 

114 


116 
147 
112 

34 
116 
108 
110 

51 

46 

64 

61 

52 

66 

81  i 

81  I 
"I 

12 

29 

8 

38 
87 


Average 

attend- 

anoe. 


I 


67 
181 

70 

51 
48 


68 

66 
22 
24 

15 
16 


58 


40 
38 

88 


103 

122  ; 

66  ; 

30  I 
104  ' 
73 
08 


Cost 
to  Gtovem- 
^ment. 


43 

41 
49 

47 

46 

49 

62 

25 
30 

12 

28 

7 

80 
78 


61 
83 

86 

86 
82 


I 


I 


$8,500.00 

6,886.06 
666L42 
710.44 
330.  M 
262.40 


6,048.00 


1,140.24 
4,104.06 

6.407.67 


13,326.20 
12,37&48 
1,800.00 
2,700.00 
9.816.70 
8.668.41 
10,664.00 
1,384.68 

« 

4,892.69 
5,182.59 

6,869.84 

1,867.87 

2,448.14 

8, 663. 16 

1.636.78 
2,812.60 

1,433.76 

2,876.00 

760.00 

8,283.54 
8,100.00 


6,400.00 
9,804.81 

5,400.00 

3.867.98 
3,287.77 


*  This  school  is  conducted  by  a  religions  society  wbicli  employs  the  teachers.    The  Govemraant 
assists  thn  school!  without  a  formal  contract,  by  issuing  rations  and  clothing  to  the  pupils. 
t  Also  under  schoola  "specially  appropriated  for." 


STATISTICS   REFLATING   TO    CONTRACT    SCHOOLS.  3d\ 

SohooU  at  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  etc, — Ccftit'd. 


Location. 


Undtr  contraet  unth  Indian  Bureau — 
Contlnned. 

Minnesota— Continued. 

St.    Joseph     (St.    Benedict's 

Academy) " 

Birch    Cooley  (Xndewakonton 

day)    

White  Earth  Beservation  (St. 

Benedict's  Orphan) 

White  Earth  lieservation  (Cass 

Lake  Boarding)   

White  Earth   Beservation 

(Leech  Lake  Boarding) 

White  Earth  Beservation  (Pine 

Point  Boarding) 

White  Earth  Beservation  (Bed 

Lake  Boarding) 

White  Earth  Beservation  (Wild 

Bice  Bi ver  Boarding) 

Montana: 

Crow  Beservation  (Indostrial 

Boarding) 

Crow  Beservation  (St.  Xavier's 

Industrial) 

Fort  Belknap  (St.  Paul's  Indus- 
trial)   

Tongue    Biver    (St.    Lahre's 

Boarding)   

St.  Peter's  Mission  (Boarding) . . 
Kehraska: 

Omaha  Beservation    (Mission 

Boarding) 

Santee    Beservation     (Hope 

Boarding) 

Santee    Beservation    (Normal 

Training) 

ITew  Mexico : 

Albnquerqne  (Boarding) 

Benialillo  (Sisters  of  Loretto) . . 
Santa  F6  (St.  Catherine's  Board- 
ing)   

Santo  F6  (University  of  New 

Mexico) 

Aooma  Pueblo  (day) 

Isleta  Pueblo  (day  No.  1) 

Isleta  Pueblo  (day  No.  2) 

Jemes  Pueblo  (day  No.  1) 

J  emez  Pueblo  (day  No.  2) 

Laguna  Pueblo  (day  No.  1) 

Lagnna  Pueblo  (dav  No.  2) 

San  Juan  Pueblo  (day) 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  (day). .. 

Taos  Pueblo  (day) 

Zufii  Pneblo  (day) 

North  Carolina: 

Big  Cove  (day) .  

BiidTown  (day) 

Cherokee  (day) 

Macedonia  (day) ^. 

BobbinsvUIe  (day) 

Washington  f 

Colville    Beservation     (Boys' 

Boarding) 

Colville    Beservation    (OirlB* 

Boarding) 

Tnlalip  Beservation  (Industrial 

Boarding) 

Puyaliup    Beservation    (St. 

George's  Boarding) 

North    Yakima  (St.   Joseph's 

Boarding)  y. 

Wisconsin: 

Bayfield  (Boarding) 

Menomonee  Beservation   ( St. 

Joseph's  Boarding) 

Menomonee  Beservation  (St  Jo- 
seph's day) 


Capac- 
ity. 


176 
50 
50 
50 
80 
50 
50 
65 

50 
175 
150 

56 

100 

60 

88 

150 

120 
75 

125 

50 
40 
60 
60 
76 
75 
60 
60 
50 
100 
50 
40 

45 
86 
iO 
45 
86 

100 

90 

150 

100 

te 

100 

150 

50 


No.  al- 
lowed. 


Bate  per 
capita 
per  an- 
num. 


50  $108.00 
80  30. 00 
108.00 
108.00 
lO&OO 
108.00 

loaoo 

lO&OO 


25 
30 
60 
30 
50 

30 

i 

50       108.00 

100  ;   108.00 

I 

100  '    108.00 

45       108.00 

85  '    lO&OO 

I 
I 

60       108.00 

50  i  loaoo 

I 

140  ,    114.00 


100 
60 


125.00 
125.00 


100       126. 00 


4S 

80 
40 
26 
40 
26 
50 
26 
40 
40 
40 
26 

46 

45 
46 
46 

46 


75 
75 

150 
50 
50 
20 

140 
20 


125.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
30.00 
80.00 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 


108.00 
108.90 

loaoo 

lO&OO 

loaoo 

I2&00 

loaoo 

30.00 


No.  of 
months 
in  ses- 
sion. 


12 
12 
12 
7 
7 
7 
3 
6 

12 
12 


Enroll- 
ment. 


77 
35 
25 
33 
81 
54 
34 
50 

80 
111 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


12 

104 

6 

66 

12 

91 

12 

46 

12 

38 

12 

161 

12 

33 

12 

68 

12 

82 

12 

86 

10 

87 

10 

46 

7 

65 

10 

62 

10 

45 

10 

88 

10 

62 

10 

86 

10 

41 

10 

89 

9 

126 

7 

68 

7 

85 

7 

89 

7 

69 

7 

26 

12 

56 

12 

65 

12 

186 

9 

27 

12 

62 

12 

74 

12 

162 

10 

8 

50 
20 
25 
17 
49 
29 
19 
46 

19 

68 

70 

36 
75 

36 

36 

132 

30 
65 

79 

27 
24 
24 
12 
40 
17 
82 
22 
27 
38 
26 
20 

27 
14 
16 
25 
9 

45 
56 

119 
17 
44 
51 

181 
6 


Cost 

to  Covem- 

ment. 


$3,888.00 
600.00 
2,700.00 
1, 071. 06 
3,087.00 
1,827.00 
496.97 
1.620.00 

1,712.84 

9,427.87 

6,967.56 

1.757.98 
7, 54a  32 

3, 240. 00 

4,500.00 

12,540.00 

4,126.00 
6,949.22 

8,323.88 

2, 812. 60 
592.66 
679.08 
210.06 
957.98 
425.06 
790.81 
660.00 
678.83 
936.65 
610.68 
460.00 


1,960.00 

4,571.50 
5,876.68 

12,779.27 
1,39a  98 
4,226.80 
2,500.00 

13,392.88 
147.60 


*  Also  under  schools  *'8i>ecially  appropriated  for." 
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STATISTICS    RELATING    TO    CONTRACT   SCHOOLS. 


Schools  at  which  pupils  were  plciced  undet*  contract  with  thg  Indian  Bureau,  etc. — Cont'd, 


Location. 


Under  contract  with  Indian  Bureau — 
Continaed. 

Wisconsin — Continued, 

Milwaukee  (Good  Shepherd  In- 
dustrial)  

Wittenberg  ( Boarding) 

Bad  River  Resenration  (St. 
Mary's  Boarding) 

Bad  River  Reservation  (day) . . . 

Lao  Court  (Jreilles  (day) 

Red  Cliff  (day) 

Wyoming: 

St.Stephen'8Mi8sion(Boarding) , 


0pee  aUy  appropriated  for  by  Con- 
gteee. 

Indiana : 

Wabash  (White's  Manual  La- 
bor Institute)  

Minnesota: 

CoUegeville  (St.   John's  Insti- 
tute)  

St.    Joseph's    (St.    Benedict's 

Academy) 

Montana: 

Flathead  (St.  Ignatius  Mission) 
North  Carolina: 

Swain  County  (Bastem  Chero- 
kee Training)  

Pennsylvania: 

Puladelphia  (Lincoln  Institu- 
tion)  

Virginia: 

Hampton  (Institute) 


Capac- 
ity. 


Total 

Asgregate. 


.66 
70 

30 

60 

120 

50 

100 


7,172 


80 

(t) 

(*) 
400 

80 

200 
li^O 


070 


8,142 


No.  al- 
lowed. 


Rate  per 
capita 
per  an-  < 
num.    I 


No.  of 
months 
in  ses- 
sion. 


I 


65 
50 

20 
60 
60 
40 

100 


4,754 


$11&  44 
108.00 

108.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

108.00 


60 

50 

50 

150 

80 

200 
120 


710 


5,464 


167.00 

150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

150.00 

167.00 
167.00 


12 
12 

9 
10 
10 
10 


12 

12 
12 
12 

12 

12 
12 


Enroll- 
ment. 


18 
66 

20 
79 
71 
54 

90 


Average 
attend- 
ance. 


5,345 


74 

55 

50 

176 

82 

215 
127 


779 


6,124 


18 
52 

16 
44 
44 
33 

79 


3,875 


66 

50 

48 

153 

80 

208 
116 


721 


4.596 


Cost 
to  Govern- 
ment. 


$2, 13L92 
5,400.00 

1,303.15 

1, 179. 12 

1,032.43 

606.01 

3,875.80 


316,13L97 


10,020.00 

5, 106. 3» 

8,27L8fr 

22,500.00 

10,000.00 

33,400.00 
10,372.00 


108,668.07 


424, 800.  M 


*  Reported  above  under  contract  schools. 


SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  PROVIDED  BY  GOVERNMENT.  393 


Table  ahotcing  Indian  school  population  provided  for  and  unprovided  for  in  Government 

school  buildings. 


Keservation  or  tribe. 


ABIZOVA. 


Colorado  River  Reservation 

Fort  Ydma  Reservation 

Pimas  and  Papaj^oes 

San  Carlos  Reservation 

Indians  in  Arizona  not  under  an  agent 

CALIFOBNIA. 


Hoopa  Valley  JKeservation 

Klamaths 

Hiasion  Indians  

Bound  YaUey  Reservation 

Tnle  River  Reservation 

Indians  in  California  not  nnder  an  agent 


COLORADO. 


Utes(Soathem). 


DAKOTA. 


Cheyenne  River  Sioux. 

Crow  Creek  Sioux 

Lower  Brule  Sioux 

Devil's  Lake  Sioux 


Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas 

Fort    Berthold    Reservation   (Fort    Stevenson 

■ohool) 

Pine  Ridfre  Sioux 

Rosebud  Sioux 

Sisseton  Sioux , 

Standing  Rock  Sioux 

Yankton  Sioux 


IDAHO. 


Fort  Hall  Reservation 

Lemhi  Reservation 

Ne»  Percys  

Indians  in  Idaho  not  under  an  agent. 

Iin>IAir  TBBRITOBT. 


Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 

Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches 

OsAges 

Kaws 

Pawnees 

Ponoas         

OtoesandTonkawas    

Senecas,  Shawnees,  W3  andottes,  etc 

Peorias 

Kiamis 

Hodocs 

Qnapaws  

Absentee  Shawnees 

Sac  and  Fox 

Citizen    Pottawatomies,    Mexican    Kickapoos, 
and  lowas 


IOWA. 


Sao  and  Fox. 


KAKSAfl. 


Blickapoos 

Pottawatomies 

Sao  and  Fox,  and  lowas 

Chippewas  and  Munsees 

MICmOAK. 

Chippewas,  Pottawatomies,  and  Ottawas. 
♦With  new  building. 


Po 


opula- 
tion. 


079 

1.118 

11,618 

3,040 

1.342 


476 

213 

3,259 

.  531 

147 

6,005 


1.772 


2.846 
1,104 
1,067 

1,016 

1.081 

1,105 
5.611 
7,686 
1,487 
4,110 

1,780 


1,600 
524 

1,450 
600 


3,606 

4,088 

1,496 

200 

851 

588 

306 

732 

140 

66 

88 

116 

660 

510 

1,011 


303 


227 

447 

237 

78 


7,428 


School 

population 

(estimated 

at  20  per 

cent). 


Capacity  of  Gov- 
ernment Hchool- 
buildings. 


Board- 
ing. 


105 
223 
2,303 
788 
268 


05 

42 

661 

106 

29 

1.399 


364 


569 
220 
213 

203 

386 

239 

1,122 

1,517 

297 

822 

352 


320 
104 
200 
120 


710 

817 

200 

40 

170 

106 

79 

146 

20 

18 

17 

23 

130 

103 

205 


78 


45 

80 
47 
16 


1.485 


60 
250 
100 

60 


25 


60 
K5 
60 
30? 

tiooi 


ISO 
200 


140 

200 
*25> 
75} 


100 

30 

150 


225> 

\50S 

165 

150 

70 

80 

100 

60 

85 


50 
80 
60 


80 
30 
50 


Day. 


60 


236 

80 
20 


205 
"62 


156 


354 
330 


290 


School 

population 

unproviae<l 

for  by  Gov- 

emment. 


30 
80 


*30 


205 


13& 


2,203 
73» 
268 


3S 

42 

41S 

26 


],39» 


32» 


304 

135 

01 

7a 

231 
80 

66S 

1,187 

157 

332 

252 


220 

74 

140 

120 


4ii 

652 
14» 


00 
6 

20 
61 


50 
43 

205 


4S 


Ifr 
50 


1.280 


t  Contract  school  carried  on  in  this  building. 
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Table  showing  Indian  school  population  provided  for ,  etc, — Continued. 


Beservation  or  tribe. 


KnnrBBOTA. 

Cliippewas,  White  Earth 

Chippewas,  Leech  Lake 

Chippewas,  Red  Lake 

Chippewas,  Mille  Lac : 

8ioax  in  Minneaota 

MONTANA. 

Blackfeet 

Oowg  

Flatliead  Agency 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 

Vort  Belknap  Reservation 

Tongue  River,  Cbeyennes 

MBBBA8KA. 

Omahas 

Winnebagoes 

SanteeSionx 

Flandreau  Sionx 

Poncas 

NEVADA. 

Pyramid  Lake  Reservation 

Walker  River  Reservation 

West'Orn  SShoahones 

Scattering  in  Nevada  (Carson) 

VSW  MEXICO. 

Mescalero  Apaohes 

STavi^oes 

Pneblos  (SanUF6) 

<Albuqnerqne) 

Jioqni  Pueblos  (Keam's  Canon) 

HOBTH  CABOLDTA. 

Sastern  Cherokees 

MBW  TOBK. 

Senecas,  Oneidas,  Onondagaa,  Tnsoaroras,  Caya 
gas,  and  iSt.  Regis  Indians 

OBBOON. 

Grand  Ronde  Reservation 

Klamaths,  Modocs  and  Snakes 

Siletz  Reservation 

Umatilla  Reservation 

Warm  Springs ! 

Indians  not  under  an  agent 

TBXA8. 

Indians  not  under  an  agent 

UTAH. 

Utes 

Indians  not  under  an  agent 

WASHIKGTOir. 

Colville  Agency 

Keab  Bay  Agency 

PnyallnpsandS'Klallams V.'.W 

Chehalis 

S'Kokomish W'.'.WW. 

Kisquallv  and  Squaxon 

^[uiDnaielta,  Queets  and  Hobs I 

Tnlalip  Agency 

Takima  (tribes  OD  reserve) 

Taklma  (off  reserve) 

*  Contract  school  carried  on  in  this  building, 
r  Provided  for  by  Stote  of  New  York. 


Popula- 
tion. 

1,990 

2,139 

1,168 

942 

264 

2,283 
2,466 
1,014 
1,891 
1,793 
867 

1,187 

1,210 

860 

280 

224 

482 

477 

477 

6,816 

474 
18,000 

}     8.264 

2,200 

8,000 

5,046 

874 
904 
606 
083 
853 
800 

290 

1,004 

390 

2,801 

786 

867 

140 

222 

168 

457 

1,283 

1.675 

2,000 

School 

popolation 

(estimated 

at  20i>er 

cent). 


398 
427 
233 
188 
63 


458 
491 
382 
878 
358 
173 


227 

242 

170 

66 

44 


96 

96 

96 

1,363 


94 
8,600 

1,650 

440 


600 


1,009 


74 
180 
121 
196 
170 
160 


58 


380 
78 


460 

147 

173 

28 

U 

81 

91 

246 


Capacity  of  (rov- 
emment  school- 
buildings. 


Boiffd- 
Ing. 


{ 


400 


110 
45 

70 


50 
50 


160 


70 
90 
76 


60 


90 


45 

70 
140> 
200( 

50 


f80 


(t) 


80 

190 

60 

65 

liO 


25 


t50 
50 
85 
50 
40 


Day. 


30 

*150 

156 


80 


90 


50' 
60 


36 
40 


tSOl 


(t) 


60 
80 


School 
population 
unprovided 
for  by  Gov- 
ernment. 


208 
382 
163 
188 


408 
441 
382 
228 
358 
83 


167 

152 

96 

6 


46 

60 
65 
27 


40 
3,530 

1,310 

390 


810 


(t) 


61 
181 

60 
160 


68 


355 
78 


300 
47 
59 


4 

31 

61 

96 

185 

4(00 


^ 


X  Not  before  reported ;  schools  not  yet  opened. 


US 


« 


T    ' 


•«>' 
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Table  akoiving  Indian  school  population  provided  for  ^  etc, — Oontinuecl. 


Reservation  or  tribe. 


WI8COII8IH. 


Henomonees 

OneidM 

Stookbrideee 

Bad  River  Chippewae 

Fond  da  Lao  Chippewas 

Grand  Portaire  Cuippewas 

Lac  Court  dA)reille8  Chippowas 
Lao  da  Flainbeaa  Chippewas  . . . 

Boine  Forte  Chippewas 

Bad  Cliff  Chippewas 

Indians  not  under  an  agent 


WTOMmo. 
Shoshones  and  Arapahoes 

MISCSLLAITEOUB. 

Hiamis  and  Seminules  in  Indiana  and  Florida 
Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


COLORADO. 


Grand  Junction. 


DAKOTA. 


Pierre. 


INDIAN  TBBBITOBT. 


Chiloooo 


KANSAS. 


Haskell  Institnte 


NSBBASKA. 


G«Boa. 


OBBGON. 


Salem 


PKNNBTLVANIA. 


CarUale 


Popula- 
tion. 


1,409 

1,718 
138 
711 
734 
287 

1,220 
638 
719 
404 

1,210 


1,945 


802 
410 


School 

popalation 

(estimated 

at  20  per 

cent). 


293 
342 

27 
142 
146 

67 
244 
127 
143 

80 
242 


389 


178 
82 


Capacity  of  Gov- 

emmeut  school- 

baildinj^s. 


Board- 
ing. 


100 


80 


60 


90 


'  200 


*100 
350 


200 


250 


Dav. 


500  I 


341 
SO 


30 

20 
40 
25 
50 
50 


School 
population 
unprovided 
for  by  Gov- 
ernment. 


103 
1 


142 

116 

37 

204 

102 

93 

80 

242 


309 


178 
82 


*  With  new  building. 
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EMPLOYilS    IN    INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Names,  whence  appointedy  positions  y  salaries  per  annum,  and  periods  of  service  of  employ^ 
of  the  Government  Indian  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889. 


ARIZONA. 


I 


Name. 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Colorado  River  Agency 
boarding-school. 


George  W.  Nock Va  .. 

Mary  E.  Nock do 

KateF.  Baker 111.. 

Lillie  Bnrton do 

Hepali Ariz 

Fort  Tuma  boarding 
school. 


MaryO'Neil Mo  .. 

Peter  G.  Cotter N.  Y. 

JaliaLamb Mo. 

FelecitaBym Cal - 

Virfrinia  Franco Ariz 

Emile  Soligpao  .* D.  G 

Josephine  Boohet Ariz 

Anna  Dunn do 

MJiryRIelly ..j  Mo., 

Catherine  Earley Wis 

Mo  . 
..do 
..do 
..do 
Cnl. 
..do 
..do 
..do 


Position. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Laundress 


Annie  Curlev 

Marffaret Killion  ... 

Modesta  Dwyer 

Annie  Curley 

John  Ara-uk 

Joseph  Mamadnle . . 

AnnaHip-ah 

Charles  A.  Keeth  ... 


Keam't  Oa^n,  Moquis 
boarding  schocl. 


James  Gallaher 

Sidney  M.  Craig 

Samnel  L.  Cochran 

Emma  Conover 

Alice  A.  Cochran 

Hernando  J.  Messenger 

Bettie  Baker 

Gnssie  L.  Whiteacre. . 

Alice  A.  Cochran 

Anna  Conner 

Annie  M.  Messenger  . 

Virginia  Marshall 

Horace  Greely , 

Jonephine  Baca 

Robert  H.  Higham 

George  L.  TTIyard 

Charles  W.  Osborne. . . 

Ba-tnm  tuh-pi 

George 

Ming-wa 


Fima  Agency  boarding- 
school. 


M.M.  Travis 

Jeaneti  e  King 

Hugh  Patton 

Annie  M.  Johnson. 

Nellie  Hughes 

Mary  Smith 

Mary  I.  Sablu 

Hary  Pomroy 

J.K.Owens 

Albert  Rohatto.... 
M.  I.  Pomroy 


Superintendent  (bonded). 

Clerk  and  physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

i  Assistant  seamstress.'. . . 

do 

Cook • 

do 

Baker 

Watchman 

Laundreaa. 

Carpenter 


Salary*. 


N.J... 
Mass  . 
Va  .. 
N.J. 
Va  ... 
N.J. 
Pa.... 


N.J 
Ariz 
N.J 
Ariz 
..do 
..do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


San  Carlos  Aaency 
boarding  school. 

Harry  Temple Ariz. 

J.I.Johnson do 

James  F.  Starcy ...do 

Elisha  Lleurance L .  do 


HI 

Tenn  .. 

Ariz ... 

Ky... 

Iowa.. 

...do. 

Ohio.. 

Ariz.. 

...do.. 

...di».- 

...do  .., 


Superintendent  (bonded). 

Clerk  and  physician 

Industrial  teacher 

Ifi^tron 

do 

Teacher 

do 


do 

Seamstresa  « . 

do.....:. 

Laundress.... 

do....... 

Lanndryman . 
Laundress  . . . 

Cook 

do 

do 

Herder 

Helper 

do 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Sesmstress 

do 

Laundress 

do 

Cook 

do 

......do......... 


Sunt,  and  principal  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

' do 

' do 


Commence- 
ment of  serv. 
ice. 


$900 
720 
720  i 
600 

180 


1,200 
1,200 
720 
800 
600 
840 
600 
600 
360 
420 
300 
300 
540 
540 
300 
180 
800 
840 


1,200 

1,000 

840 

720 

720 

eoo 

600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
180 
120 
120 


1,200 
720 
480 
600 
480 
480 
400 
400 
500 
600 
500 


July    1,1888 

— ao 

— do 

— do 

. . .  .do 


July   1,1888 

—  do 

— do 

....do 

...do 

do 

. . .  .do 

Oct  1, 1888 
July    1.1888 

— do 

— do 

Oct  1. 1888 
July  1,1888 
Oct.     1. 1888 

. do  ....... 

July  1.1888 
Oct.  1, 1888 
Not.    1,1888 


Termination 
of  service. 


July    1,1888 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Sept  1,1888 
July    1,1888 

do 

Mar.  25, 1889 
July  1,1888 
Sopt  13, 1888 
July  1,1888 
Sept,  — ,  1888 
Apr.  18, 1889 
May  8,1889 
July  1,1888 
Aug.  9.1888 
Jan.  14.1889 
Jnlv    1,1888 

— ao 

Oct     1, 1888 


June  30  1889 

Do. 
May  20.188» 
June  30. 188» 

Do. 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept  30, 1688 
June  30,1889 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept  30, 1888 
June  30, 1889 
Sept  30, 1888 
June  80, 1889 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 


June  30,1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug.  15,1888 

June  SO,  1889 

Apr.     1, 1889 

Dec.    31,1888 

June  30,1889 

Aug.  31,1888 

June  30,1889 

July  80,1888 

Apr.  10,1889 

May     7, 1889 

June  30,1889 

I  Aug.    8, 1888 

I  Jan.    13.1889 

June  30,1889 

Da 
,  July  15,1888 
June  30,1889 


July    1.1888 

...  do 

....do 

...  do 

.. .  do 

Aug.  1,1888 
July  1,188H 
Jan.  23,1880 
July  1,1888 
Oct  5, 1888 
Jan.  23,1889 


90C     July  1, 1888 

840    ....do    .. 
840  .  Oct  22, 1888 
840  .  Jan.  14. 1889 


June  80,1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  89,1888 
June  30,1889 
Deo.  25,1888 
June  80, 1889 
July  12.1868 
Jan.  22,1889 
June  80,1889 


Deo.  M888 
Oct  3,1888 
Jan.  13,1881 
Apr.  30,1889 
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NavM$y  pOBtHonSf  periods  of  Bervioe,  Balariesper  annumi  etc. — Con  tinned. 

ARIZONA— Continadd. 


Name. 


San     Oarloa    Agency 
hoardinff-  fcAooI— C  t'd. 


William  Miiller... 
Mary  E.  Leah  v.. . 
Ajina  fi.  Gonia  . . . 
Hary  Y.  Temple.. 
Hope  Y.  Ghiselin. 

Kora  Collins 

Lillian  B.  Uugfaee. 

Ah  Sam 

Ah  Bina 

Dere  Wonjr 


Whence 

ap. 
pointed. 


Texas.. 
Ariz . . . 
K.Mex. 
Ohio... 
K.Mex. 
Ariz  .. 
N.Mex 
Ariz  . . . 
...do  ... 
Cal.... 


Position. 


Indastrial  teacher 

Teacher 

......do 


Matron , 

do 

Seamstreea  and  asst.  teacher. 
do 


Cook 

Laondiyman. 
do 


Salary. 


$840 
000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
5i0 
640 
540 


Commence- 
ment of  serv- 
'ice. 


May 

July 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

do 

Jan. 


1,1889 
1.1888 
8, 1880 
4,1888 
1,1888 
1.1888 
8,1889 
1,1888 


1.1889 


Termination 
of  serrioe. 


June  30, 
Dec.  31. 
June  80, 
Deo.  23, 
Jone  30. 
Nor.  5, 
June  80, 

Do. 
Dec.  81. 
June  80, 


1889 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1880 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1889 


CALIFOBNIA. 


Hoopa  Valley  Ageney  \ 
day'tcnoot.  \ 

MaryE.  Dniean |  Cal. 

James  Marshall ' . .  .do 

George  Latham do 

John  Spot do 

John  Sherman i...do 

Nathaniel  Gibbs | . .  .do 

Freddie  Pedro , . . .do 

Miseion  Ageney  day- 
eehooli. 


Employes  at  six  day- 
schools: 
Stephen  I.  Jannns . 
Ora  M.  Salmons  . . . 
H.  E.  Alexander... 
Matilda  A.  Welty.. 

MaryL,  Noble 

Sarah  £.  Morris  ■ .  ■ 
Mary  A.Thayer... 


D.C 

Ga.. 

.  do 

Cal. 

.do 

Mo  . 

Md. 


Round  TaUey  Ageney  I 
day-eehoole. 


Employds  at  two  day 
schools: 
Anna  Robinson... 
Rose  K.  Watson 
Mary  Anderson 
Maggie  Jones 


Southern  Ute  Aaeney 
dayichool. 


Mary  Orr Kan. 

Mary  Orr '...do. 

Mar^  A.  McCnnnifT |  Colo  . 

Mana  Conley |...do. 

Orand  Junction  train- 

ing-eehool. 

I 

Thomas  II .  Ureen '  N.  T. 

George  Wheeler ,  Colo  . 

J.  T.  KrigbAum do  . 

G.K)rge  P.  Chiles ;...do  . 

Elizabeth  H.  Winaoer.'...do . 

Jennie  P.  Kreen .do  . 

Kate  Richardson ;---do  . 

Mary  Thompson , . . .  do . 

D«lla  ArmHu do . 

Thomas  Charleston do. 

Dave  Gibson | .. .  do . 


Teacher 

Indnstrlal  teacher 

do 

First  assistant  teacher.. 

do  

Second  assistant  teacher 
Third  assistant  teacher . 


Superintendent  of  schools. 

Teacher 

do w. 


do. 

.Jo. 

.do. 

do. 


Teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 


720 
720 
240 
240 
240 
120 
120 


1,200 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 


Sept.  1,1888  •  Jane  30, 1880 

...do    Deo.  81.  1888 

Jan.   1. 1888  i  June  30, 1880 

...do '  Feb.  28.  1880 

Mar.  1, 1880  i  Jane  30, 1880 
Jan.    1, 1889  I       Do. 
— do Do. 


Jnly  1,1888 

do 

— do 

...do 

do 

do 

Mar.  4, 1880 


720 
720 
120 
120 


July  1.1888 

. . . .  do 

do 

do 


June  30, 1880 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jane  30, 1888 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


COLORADO. 


Teacher 

Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress 

Cook 


I  Superintendent . . . 

Industrial  teacher. 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 


900 
900 
600 
500 


1,600 
1,500 
720 
720 
720 
640 
480 
480 
540 
540 
540 


Jnly   1.1888 
Apr.  1,1889 
. .  .do  .   . 
July    1,1888 


July  1,1888 
May  31, 1880 
July  1,1888 
June  9,1880 
July    1,1888 

do 

...do 

Oct.     8. 1888 

May    1.1889 

I  July    1.1888 

{Nov.    8,1888 


Mar.  30,1889 
June  30, 1880 

Do. 

Do. 


May  30,1880 
June  30,1889 
May  31.1889 
June  30,1889 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.  7. 1888 
Apr.  30,1889 
June  30.1889 
Nov.  7, 1888 
Dec.     6,  1888 
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Xaniea,  poaiiionSj  periods  ofBervioe^  salaries  per  annumt  etc. — Contiuued. 

COLOBADO— Continued. 


Name. 


Grand  Junction  train- 
ing-schoolr-ConVd. 


J.  D.  Barnes. 
Dave  Gibson . 
Delia  Arman 
A..  E.  Arman 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. I 


Position. 


Colo 

..do 

..do 

.do 


Cook.. 

do 

do 

do 


,  Commence-      T^-««4„«#i«^ 


$540  Dec.  7.1888  Jan.  18,188» 
540  Jan.  10,1889  Apr.  ld,1888 
640  !  Apr.  20,1889  Apr.  30,1880 
540  j  May    1, 1889  •  June  80, 168^ 


DAKOTA. 


ChtyenTU  River  Agency 
froyf  *  hoarding-MchooL 


G.W.Wroten , 

Minnie  C.  Wroten 

Louiae  Cavalier 

Charlotte  Brown  ... 

Mary  Brown 

Agnes  J.  Lockhart  . 

AnnaBuUis 

Tillie  M.  Green 

Marion  O.  Smith 


Cheyenne  River  Agency 
day-whoolt. 

Bmployds  at  eight  day 
scoools : 
William  Holmes... 

Charles  Cakes 

AifVed  C.Smith.... 
A  enea  J.  L<ickhart. 

Ida  Carpenter. 

Oscar  B.  Hodgkiss . 

Anna  Brown 

Racbael  D.  Carlock 
Helen  A.  Williams. 
Mary  Tra  verale  — 
Rebecca  Holmes . . . 


OroiD  Creek  and  Lower 
£rul6  Agency,  Crifte 
Creek  boarding- 
school. 

William  R.  Davison. . . . 

Mollie  V.  Gaither 

R.  B.  Peter 

Ella  Taylor 

CeoUia  McCarthy 

Liszie  S.  Groodin 

Joseph  Sutton 

M.  E.  Blanchard 

K.E.  Davison 

Mary  Coady 

Amy  Wixi..'. 

JeAsit*  Banks 

Fidelia  Leolaire 

Hannah  Lonergan 

Julia  Jacobs 


Lower  BruUhoarding- 
tehool. 


Nellie  A.  King Minn 

T.  £.  Knotts Dak. 

O.  G.  Johnson do  . 

Helena  B.  Johnson do. 

Ellen  M.  Johnson do. 

Lizzie  S.  Goodin Iowa 

Ada  B.  Siiu<on Dak  . 

Millie  Fiudley do. 

Helena  B.  Ganaway do  . 

Bessie  Olson ...do  . 

Mary  A.  Warner !...do. 

Carrie  Huntsman L..do  . 


Dak 
...do 
...do 
...do 
..  do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Dak 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
...do 
..do 


Dak.. 
Ky... 
Md... 
Ky... 
Cal.,. 
Iowa.. 
..do  .. 
Nebr  . 
..do  .. 
Dak  .  .• 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
Wis  .. 
Dak.. 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 


Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teftcher. 
do 


.. 


Supt.  and  principal  teaoher 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher , 

Matron 

Seamstress , 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

do  

-.  ..do 

Cook 

Laundress. 


Snp't.  and  principal  teacher.. 

do 
Industrial  teacher 
Matron 

do. 

Teaoher 

do..... 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress  , 


720 
flOO 
000 
600 
480 
880 
S60 
380 
300 


800 
600 
800 
000 
800 
600 
600 
600 
600 
300 
300 


900 
050 
000 
000 


Julv    1,1888 

....GO  .  ...... 


. . .  .do 
.  ...do 
.  ...do 
...do 
Not.  11, 1888 


June  90, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dq, 
Oct.  21.1888 
Mar.  31,1889 


Apr.   9,1889   June  30, 1889 
July    1,1888  Do. 


July    1,188>8 

«    •  •   •  Iaw       •••MB*    ■ 

do 

Oct.  22,1888 
Julv  1,1888 
— do 

. .  do 

..  do 

— do 

do 

— do 


July 
..  do 
...do 

Sept. 


400  I  Julv 
400  i  Sept. 
500  ,  July 
480  ,....do 
300  I     .do 
300    Sept 
240    July 
240  I  Oct 
240    Mar. 
300    Julv 
800    ....do 


1,1888 


1.1888 
1.1888 
1,1888 
1,1888 


8,1888 
1.1888 
1.1888 
1.1889 
1.1868 


720 
720 
500 
480 

480 ; 

400  ' 
40U  I 
300  j 
360 
300 
300  I 
300 


July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

July 

Dec. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Fob. 

July 

Deo. 

July 


1,1888 
19, 1M89 
17,1888 
1,1888 
1,]8»^ 
1.  1S88 
1.1889 
1. 188H 
1.1889 
1.1888 
1,1888 
1,1888 


June  80  1889 

Do. 
Sept.  80,1888 
June  30,1889 
May   28,1889 
June  80,1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Aug.  31, 1888 
June  80. 1889 
Aug.  31, 1889 
June  30, 1889 

Do, 

Do. 
Aug.  31. 1888 
June  30, 1889 
Sept.  SO,  1888 
Feb.  28, 1889 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 


Dec  31, 1888 

Jane  30, 1889 

Do. 
Oct  10.  1888 
June  SO,  1889 
Aug.  3),  1888 
June  30, 1889 
Jan.  31,1889 
June  30, 1889 
Not.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
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yameSy  positioiM,  periods  of  service,  salaries  per  annumj  etc, — Coutinned. 

DAKOTA— Ck>ntinued. 


Name. 


Lo^MT   BrvU    Agency 
day-tcKooU. 

Employes  at  two  day* 
scboola: 
Slaine  Goodale  . . . . 

Jennie  Billopp 

Leon  DeShaquette. 
Ben  Brave 


Whenoe 

ap- 
pointed. 


Dak 
Md. 
Dak 
...do 


DmnTt  Lake  Ageneu 
hcye'  froardinp-Mftoof. 


Jerome  Hani. 

B.  C.  Wltdeben 

Michael  J.  Sbimmen .. 

E.  C.  Witzleben 

Oflea  Lansel 

Hary  R.  Benand 

Hatnnrine  Beaaoher . . . 
Philomene  Bi.  Drapean. 

Deml'f  Lake  Agency 
day-tehooL 

Bmployte  at  three  day- 
echools. 
Jennie  MoBCanos . . 
Jennie  A.  Byrnes.. 
Aimea  Y.LariTiere. 
J.  O.  Barrette 


Dak. 
...do. 


Dl  .. 
Dak. 
...do. 
. . .  do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Dak.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Jbrt  Steveneon  indue- 
trial  boarding-nehaol. 

O.W.Scott 

George  E.  Oerowe 

FnrmanB  Dnckett — 
Joseph  W.  Winans  . . . 

Olaf  A.  ADderson 

John  W.  McLaughlin . 

Rosemary  Scott 

Nancy  A.  Gerowe 

Minnie  Henderson 

Alice  £.  Brown  

George  W.  Basbotter. . 

Albert  H.  Simpson 

Lissie  Bartels 

Emma  J.  Sayers 

Alice  E.  Brown 

I«issie  Grady 

AJIieE.  Tower 

Aggie  K.Brown 

Martha  Mitchell 

Bessie  Palmer 

Mary  Wttkinson 

Saran  M.Gesner 

ElUBikert 

John  P.Llndeleaf 

John  W.Higgins 


JPine  Ridge  Agency. 
Pine  Ridge  boarding- 
school, 

W.T.  Manning 

Smery  Yan  Buskirk. . 

Wendell  Keith 

Clara  McAdam 

Mmrr  B.  Raymond 

Molue  Kessing 

Minnie  Sickels 

BwF.King 

May  L.  itennedy 

Came  Imbpden 


ni..... 

N.Y... 
8.C.... 

ni 

Dak  ... 
...do ... 

HI 

N.Y... 
Ala  ... 
Minn.. 
Dak... 
...do... 
..do  ... 
..do... 
Minn.. 
..do  ... 
Dak  ... 
..do  ... 
Minn.. 
Dak  ... 
..do  ... 
Oreg... 
Dak... 
...do ... 
..do  ... 


Dak 
Ind. 


Position. 


Teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 
do 


Salary. 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher .. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Indostrial  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress. 

Lanndress 

Cook 


I 


Teacher 
......  do . 

do. 

do. 


Superintendent 

......do 

Clerk  and  physician.. 

Carpenter 

do , 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

Matron 

do 

do 

do ., 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook , 

Assistant  seamstxess 

do 

Lanndress 

Shoemaker^ , 

Gardener 


Iowa 

Nebr.... 
...do  .... 

Ind 

...do  .... 
Nebr.... 
Kans 


Snpt  and  principal  teacber. 
do. 


Ta.....'.|  Matron 


Industrial  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


600 
BOO 
800 


800 
730 
780 

720 

eoo 

480 
480 
480 


780 
780 
720 
780 


1.200 
1,800 
1,800 
840 
840 
720 
000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
120 
240 
240 
240 
720 
600 


1,000 
1.000 
600 
500 
600 
500 
460 
450 
450 
600 


Commence- 
ment of  serr- 
Ice. 


July    1, 18815 

— do 

July  18, 1888 
July    1,1888 


Julv  l,188f^ 
. . . .do  ....... 

Nov.  1,1888 
Dec.  1,1888 
July    1,1888 

do 

. do 

do 


Sept.  1,1888 

Apr.  1,1889 

July  1,1888 

Sept.  1,1888 


July  1, 
Jan.  8, 
JulT  1, 
....do  . . 
June  4. 
July  1, 
.  .  do  . 
Feb.  27, 
July  1, 
Dec.  22, 
July  I, 
May  6, 
July  1, 
Nov.  1, 
Nov.  12, 
Dec  22, 
July    1, 

do  .. 

Nov.  6, 
Mar.  22, 
July  1, 
May    8, 

J"l.y  1. 
Feb.  9, 
May    8, 


1888 
1889 
1888 


1889 
1888 


1889 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 


1888 
1889 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1880 
1889 


TerminatiOD 
of  service. 


June  30, 1881^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


June  80, 1881^ 
Sept.80,  188S 
Nov.  30, 188» 
June  30, 1889> 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mar.  31,  188» 
June  80, 188» 

Do. 

Do. 


Jan.     7, 188» 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Apr.   12,1889' 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Jan.     8, 1889- 
June  30. 1889 
Aug.    2,1888 
June  30,1889 
Feb.   28,1889 
June  30,1889^ 
Oct.    31,1888 
Nov.   11,1888 
Dec.    21,1888 
June  30, 1889^ 

Do. 
Oct.    31, 1888 
June  30,1889 

Do. 
Mar.  21.1889' 
June  30, 1889^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


July  1,1888 
Jan.  18, 1880 
July  1,1888 

—  do    

Oct  16. 18R8 
July  1,1888 

. .  do  .  

Oct.  1.1888 
Mar.  6,1889 
July  1,1888 


Sept  30, 
June  30, 

Do 
fJct      5, 
June  30, 

Do. 
Aug.    8, 
Feb.   28, 
June  30, 

Do. 


188S 
1889- 

1888 
188» 

1888 
1889 
188» 
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yameSf  positions^  periods  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc, — Con  tinned. 

D  A  KOT  A— Continued. 


Name. 


I  Whence 
pointed. 


Foeition. 


Pinu  Ridge  Agency. 
Fine  Riaae  hoarding- 
school — Coutinaed. 

HiUieCniTy Dak.. 

Laoy  Stabler do  .. 

HiUie  Carry do  .. 

LlLMinkler IlL.... 

Maiyraret  Bojrers j  Minn.. 

ICargaret  Rocera do.. 

Elisabeth  S.  Coarsen..   Nebr.. 

KF.Kins "...do  .. 

Millie  Curry ,  Dak... 

E.F.  King I  Nebr.. 

Mary  £.  Van Buskirk..,  Ind   .. 

S.  S.  Connell Md I  Hameas  and  shoe  maker. 


Aasiatant  matron. , 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laondreaa 

do 

Seamstreea 

do 

do 

do 


Salary. 


PiiiM  Sidge  Agency  day 
echoole. 


Xm^oy6e  at  eight  day- 
echooU : 

Ada  Clark Kana.. 

Chaa.  M.  Gallagher     Ind.  . 

Z.A.Parker J  Nebr 

R.M  Keith r  Dak.: 

E.M.  Nobles Nebr 

..do. 

..do  .. 

..do  . 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 


Carrie  Melvin 

J  alia  Eocer 

K.A  Pyne 

John  H.Sweeney. 

MS.  Fout4'h  

H.E.  Brown 


Rosebud  Agency  day 
echoole. 

Employ  ^A  at  eleven  day- 
scnools: 

£.  A.Bridger 

Wm.  Cartwri^ht. .. 
James  E.  Welch. .. 
Frank  E.  Lewis  ... 
Wm.  C.  Garrett... 

Rufufi  C.  Bauer 

David  W.  Parmelee 

R.  C.  Hai 

Lucy  B.  Arnold 

Marietta  O.  Kane. . 
H.Httie  C\  Spencer.. 
Joseph  Clemente.. 

J.  11.  ("larrt^tt 

JnhaC.  Welch.... 

Clenia  Bauer 

Mrs.  I^.  W.  Panne- 

Mr*.  K.  L-  Hill.... 

Sarah  C  H»rrie 

Bfrtb:»  A.  Kane  ... 
Liiiher     StautUng 

Btv«r 
Levn.«»  Clement*. . . 
Julia  C.  Gain^tt ... 

Sisset'->n  A^ncyboard- 


Teacher. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Tex  ... 

Ill 

Dak do... 

Nebr do... 

Dak do... 

Nebr  ...' do.. 

..  .do do... 

Ark do... 

D.  C do.. 

Iowa do.. 

.^^    X*ft*tt   «•••••  CIO  •  • 

Nebr do.. 

Dak do.. 

..  do Assistant 

Nebr do.. 

..  do do.. 


Superintendent  of  all  aohoola. 
Teacher 


teacher #. 


Ark do  

D.  C... do 

Iowa do 

Nebr  ...; do • 


.  do 
Dak 


do 
do 


J.  H.  M.«lne«" Mo    . 

Geor^t' -I    .I'likins  ..        1>.»K  . 

Anuif -\.«ir.4ut Minn 

Le<"»'a '^- rv»'«T    do 

G.  W.  M it'll : Kind Tenn 

Annie  .\  tiruit Minn 

Sarah  INrkJn*  D^k 

I.^anni*"  •'.  l*r\»>vu  do  . 

Kate  Noble do. 


Commence- 
ment of  eerv. 
ice. 


TerminatioB 
of  aervioo. 


$S00 
800 
800 
450 
450 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
720 


July 

Oct, 

Mar. 

Jnlv 

Apr. 

Jury 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

July 


1,1888 
1.1888 
1.1889 
1,1888 
1,1888 
1.1888 
1,1888 
1.1888 
1,1888 
1,1880 
1.1889 
1.1888 


,  Sept  90. 1888 
;  Feb.   28. 1880 

June  30, 1880 
I  Feb.   28, 1889 

June  30, 188B 
I  Mar.  31. 1889 
,  June  30, 1889 

Sept.  30. 1888 
i  Feb.  28,1889 
I  Mar.  31, 1889 
I  June  30, 1880 
Do. 


000  July  1,1888  June  30. 1»>89 

000    ...  do Do 

600    do Do. 

000    ...do Do. 

000    .      do Do. 

000  July  1.1888  Mar.  31.1889 

600  Apr.  1, 18)>9  June  30. 1889 

000  July  1. 1888  Sept.  30, 1888 

000  Oct!    1, 1888  June  30. 1889 

000  July  1, 1888  Sept.  30. 1888 

800  Oct.    1. 1888  June  30, 1889 


I 
900 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000  ; 

600  ' 

600 

600 

600 

600 

000 

300 

300 

300 

300 
3i>-» 
30- » 
3U0 

300 
30U 


1,1888 


1.1889 
1,1888 


•""•Jo 
....do 

do 

Jan. 
July 

...  do 

...-do 

do 

....do 

do 

.   .do 

May  10, 1889 
July    1II888 

...ao 

....do 


.do 

.do 

do 

.do 


...do 

Jan.    1,1888 


Snn*t  and  principal  teacher  ..•  l.t*^  • 

Intln.Mrial  teacher 6«" 

Teacher e--^ 

do fi*-' 

do 6i»«i 

Matron T2^> 

S«Min*tre«a 4«h^ 

Baker :>rH) 

Cook iSO 


July    1,1888 

..do 

. .  do 

Jan.  12.1889 
July  LI**?}' 
Dtc.  21. 1K88 
July    1.1888 

..  do   

..  do 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec.  31,1888 
June  30, 1889 
June    0,1889 
June  80, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June    5, 1889 
Jane  30, 1889 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do.  • 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Dec.    20.1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Namss,  poaithnSf  periods  ofseroioef  salaries  per  anHunif  etc. — Continued. 

DAKOTA— Continued. 


Name. 


JSitieton  Ageney  board- 
ing-tehool — Cont'd . 

Agnes  Vanderheyden . . 

J". B.Noble  

Norman  Robertson  — 

J.  M.  Phiilippi    

John  T.Lynd 


Standing  Rock  Agency 
industrial  boarding 
school. 

€rertrude  McDermotc. 

Joseph  Hplmig 

Mary  Shoale 

Lizzie  Shonle 

Kechtild  Decker 

Adelo  EogHter 

Anselroa  Ancr 

Barbara  Barkhardt . . . 

Fiances  Na;;ent 

Rosalia  Doppler 

Josephine  Decker 

Standing  Rock  Ageney 
agrieuUural  boarding- 
school. 

Martin  Kennel 

Rhabana  Stoup 

Cecelia  Camenzind 

Meinrad  Widner 

Nicholas  Enz 

Hayeria  Fischlin 

Anj^astina't^chutterli . . 
Scbolastica  Kenhner. . . 
Theresa  Markle 


Day-schools, 

Bmploy6s    at     seven 
day-schooln: 

Aaron  Wells 

John  M.  Carififan . . . 
Emerson  D.White 

L.8ew<-ll 

Rose  Coumoj'er... 
Louifl  Primean  ... 
Maria  L.  Van  Solen 
Josephine    Wells.. 
Mary  J.  Clement.. 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Dak  . 

...do  . 

...do  . 

Minn 

Dak. 


Mo  . 
Ind. 
Dak 
Mo  . 
...do 
...do 
...do 
..  .do 
...do 
...do 
..do 


Mo  . 
...do 
Dak 
Mo  . 
•  do 
Dak 
Mo  . 
..do 
..do 


Dak 
.-do 

.  .do 

.  do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


TanHon  Agency,  Tank- 
ton  boarding-school.     | 

Perry  St'lden Nebr  . 

KelHon  R.  Wetlanfer  . .    D.ik.  . . 

A.G.Mathews do.. 

Willie  Dronnon ...do  .. 

James  Sitting  Crow do  .. 

Annie  Low rie  '  Nebr  ., 

Mary  L.  Vandal D.ik  . . 

Mercy  1.  Conner do  . . 

Lida  M.  Srlden N»'l»r.. 

Hannah  H.  Kinney    do  . . , 

Ell«*n  J.  Wi*tl»iuf.)r '  Dak  .. 

Panan  McHrlile do 

G-ert.mde  M.  IJriiton ...'..  do  . . , 

Buford  Shelton Nj4)r  . , 

Ada  SUnton D:ik.., 

..d">  ... 

..do  ... 

..do  .. 

..do  ... 


Julia  Smith 

Lizzie  Wendt 

Hannah  Flving Cloud. 

Lizzie  Mathews 

Mary  Jopes ' . .  .do 

AgnVs  Arronge '...do 

William  Bronson I. ..do 


Positioii. 


Lanndress 

Blacksmith  and  carpt^nter — 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

do 

Firemao  and  night  watchman 


Sup*t  and  principal  teacher. .. 

Tndnstrial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

..    do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 


Supt  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Assistant   teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Mechanical    teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook  

Laundress 


Teacher 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teadher 
do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher.. 

do   

Indn.strial  teacher 

Assistant  iu'lu&trial  teacher. 

do 

Teacher 

Teaoher 

A  AHistant  teacher 

Mat  ron 

do 

do 


AASiHtant  matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Lanndress 

do 

Aflsnistant  laundress. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Night  watchman 


$360 
500 
600 
600 
300 


720 
480 
600 
600 
600 
480 
360 
360 
360 
240 
360 


720 
600 
500 
480 
480 
36«) 
360 
360 
360 


600 
600 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 


1,000 

l.ono 

600 

80 

80 
600 
600 
300 
500 
6O0 
500 

80 
420 
420 

80 
180 
360 

80 
360 

80 

80 
360 


Commence- 

mentof  sery- 

ice. 


July    1,1888 

do 

. . .  .do    

Oct.  31,1888 
Nov.  1,1888 


July  1,1888 
.  <lo    

...do 

Oct.     1,  1888 

...do  

July   1.1888 

do    ...    .. 

Oct.  1. 1888 
July    1,1888 

..  do 

do 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Oct.    20.1888 
June  30,1889 
Apr.   30,1889 


June  30,1889 

Do. 
Sept.  30,1888 
,  June  30, 1889 
I       Do. 
Do. 
Sept.  30, 1888 
JouH  30, 1889 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


July   1,1888. 

— do 

....do 

..do 

..  do 

do 

...do 

do 

..do 


July 
...do 
...do 
Nov. 

do 

do 

July 

..do 

do 


1,1888 


1,1888 


1, 1888 


July 

Nov. 
I  July 
;    .  do 

Apr. 

July 

July 

Nov. 
,  July 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

J  Illy 

Apr. 

Sept.  7. 
.  St«pt.    1, 

Nov.  26, 
|S»^i.f.   7, 

,  J'tiy    1, 
I  Sept.  7, 

May    1. 

Dec.  10, 


1888 

1888 
1888 


1889 

1H88 
1H88 
1888 

18S^ 
18-8 
lh8S 
188-5 
18^0 

1H88 

18^8 

1888 

18f^8 

1888, 

1889  I 

18881 


June  30,  1889 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


June  30, 1889 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sept.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Dec.     9, 1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  30. 1888 
Nov.    6, 1888 
Juno  30, 1889 

Do. 
Jan.  23,1889 
Juno  30,1889 

Do. 
Nov.  25,1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 
Apr.  30,1889 
June  30, 1889 
Mar.  24,1889 


9592  IND 
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XameSy  poaiiionSt  periods  of  aervicej  salaries  per  annum,  etc, — Continaed. 

IDAHO. 


Name. 


Fort     HaU    'Agency 
boarding-tehool. 

T.  P.  Job  DBon 

Mary  Gallaifher 

LucT  P.Jones 

Latnor  M.  ('apps 

Faonle  M.  Jobo8on  ... 

Edwin  A.  Doiid 

Bertha  K.Doad 
Jennnette  I. Swank... 

Cbim  Boiick 

Harriet  £.  Metculf 

Hnry  A.  Stinderson 

Len-hi    Agency  board- 
ing-tehool. 


A.  C.Porter 

Thomas  F.  Maloney. 

Emma  Porter 

Kellie  Stockman.... 

Lotta  NaHioId 

Hattio  Stokes 


Kez  rereS  Agfney  hoys* 
hoarding  gckooL 


D.W.Eavea 

Lncile  Eaves 

Dolly  J.Gould.... 
John  W.  Lemmon . 
Jo»ei)h  Lowrie. . . . 
Annie  C. Eaves... 
PboBbe  Nelson.... 

Lee  Tung 

Yang 


Net  Pere4  Agency  girW 
boarding  tehool. 


A.  H.  Williams  ... 
Ed.  McConville . . . 
Mabel  A.  Norria.. 

Rutb  Eaves 

Joseph  Lowrie 

George  Moses 

Mary  T.  Williams. 
Viola  McConville. 
Nellie  B.  Walker.. 

Ooey 

Julia  A.  Walker. . 
WahOoeb  Pah... 
Janet  Stevens 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Idaho. 

. .  do  . . 

..do.. 

, .  do  .  - 

..do  .. 

..  do . . 

.  do  .  - 

, . . do  . . 

..do.. 

Mass  . 

Idaho. 


Idaho. 
Ind . . . 
Idaho. 
. . . do  . . 
..  do., 
-.do  .. 


111.... 

, .  .do  .. 

Idaho 

,.  -do  .. 

...do  .. 

111.... 

Idaho. 

..do., 

..do.. 


Tenn  . 
Idabo. 
Mass  . 

ni.... 

Idabu. 
...do.. 
Tenn  . 
Idabo. 
. . .  do '. . 
. .  do  . . 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 


Position. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Harness-maker 

Laundress 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 


Snpt  and  principal  teacher 

Tnnustiial  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress  .... 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

do 


Sunt,  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

AsMatant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron ;.. 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

Laundryman 


Commence- 
Salary. '  ment  of  serv- 
ice. 


Terminatioii 
of  service. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. . 

,  .....do.... 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  industrial  teacher. 

do 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Cook 

do 

Laundryman 

Laundreas 


I 


$1,200 
600 
600 
720 
640 
720 
360 
300 
3C0 
350 
360 


720 

600 
500 
.'iOO 
500 
500 


July    1,1888 

. .  do 

do 

do 

...  do 

. ..  do 

...  do 

do 

...  do    

Dec.  22.1888 
Apr.  27,  I88B 


July    1,1888 

. ..  do 

do 

. . .  do 

Oct     1,1888 
Jan.    1, 1889 


I 


1,000 
600 
480 
720 
720 
600 
480 
400 
360 


800 
800 
600 
600 
480 
480 
600 
600 
400 
400 
400 
360 
360 


Joly    1,1888 

do 

Mar.  18, 1889 
July  1.1888 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  1,1888 
Mar.  iO,  1880 
July  1,1888 
do 


July  1. 
June  8, 
July  1, 
Feb.  21, 
July  1, 
Apr.  1, 
July  1, 
June  fli, 
July  1. 
July  1, 
Feb.  28, 
July  1, 
Mar.  1. 


June  30,11 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec.   10,1888 
Mar.  31,1889 
June  SO,  I88i 


June  30, 188t 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  30. 1888 
Dec.  3),  1888 
June  30, 1888 


June  30, 1888 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I 


1888 
1889 
1888 
1880 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1880 
1888 
1888 


Apr.  17,  II 
June  80, 1888 
FelK  30, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
Mar.  80,  1888 
June  80, 1889 
May  81, 1888 
June  80. 1888 

Do. 
De&  81,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Deo.  31,1888 
June  80, 1888 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


(Theyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe Agency.  A  rapahoe 
boarding-achool, 

E.  J.  Simpson  .......... 

William  H.  Hedges  .... 

Lizzie  A.Sims 

Hattie  L.  Lammond 

Emma  A.  Roeers 

William  Redder 

William  H.  Xaab 

Jennie  T.Meagher.... 

Sophie  Whitmer ; 

Anna  Gray 

AUieGntV 

Captain  l*rntt 

Luke  Stanton 


W.Va 

...do  .. 

Miss . . 

D.C.. 

Kans  . 

N.Y.. 

Mo  ... 

Ind.T 

K^ns  . 

..  do  .. 

..do.. 

Ind.T 

, .  ■ do  . . 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Mat  ron 

A  ssiHtant  matron 

Laundress. 

Cook 

Helper 

do 


11,000 
600 
GOO 
600 
600 
600 
000 
500 
400 
300 
400 
72 
72 


JuW  1,1888 
—  do 

Mar.  8,1889 
July  1,1888 
.  ...ao 

..  do 

Sept.  1,1888 
July    1,1888 

...  do 

. ..  do 

...  do  

...  do 

Dec.    1, 1888 


June  30, 1888 
Jan.  81,1888 
June  88, 1888 

Do. 

Da 
Aug.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1688 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Xov.  30, 1888 
Jan.  31,1888 


EMPLOYES  IS   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

:>n»,  perioia  of  atrmce,  salaries  per  annum,  ete. — Continued. 
INDIAN  TEEEITOHr-Cootinaed. 


Nan». 

Whi'Doe 

P.SU. 

Inrt.T. 

p»,„... 

Satary. 

71! 
12 

72 
l>iO 

m 
eoo 

6.J0 

illD 

360 
3110 
400 
400 
(00 

i 

72 
72 

7J 
MO 

000 

MO 
800 
BOO 
«00 
MK) 
000 

«oo 
too 

000 
BOO 

480 

480 

ISO 

IIW 

Ma 

380 

aeo 

150 

3W 

BOO 

Feb.      .1P8B 
Apr.      ,  I«(.9 
Oct.     1,18'K 
Not.   1,1MB 
nee.      ,  1888 

FeS;    ;  U»> 

Apr.     ,1883 

JoW    1,  Igpg 

M-v  22,  life 
July    1, 1888 

::.;;do:;::: 

do 

do 

July  _^i:  .888 

R^pL   l.isM' 
July    1,  IWB 
Ocl.  jallfSN 

July    i;i8K8 

K:  i:S 
SS  !:S 

H!:  l:iS 

s     i 

Jl               188 
»               88 
U               80 

Jl               188 
Oi               188 

'i     i 
s     s 

S<               188 

N               88 

•fjs  r.iS 

Sept.  10. 18^8 
JuiL  24,  ll>8ft 
Jnly    l.l'*s» 
Ocr.     l.l>-8« 

|i 

S,''pt.  I'lsS 

TfimlBitioo 

'SiSiJS 

S.li:S 

Out.    31,]S<g 

Siiffl 

WbUM«ih.ir. 

do 

Sap(..ndprinoEpJte«her... 

:^::jo.:;::::::::::::::::::: 

Oilb-TtiloIUnd 

WelBtnr  HnlBy 

S?vv:: 

In.l.T... 
K»nii.., 

M" 

ll.ir.  31.18H> 
Dpc.  31.1888 

Wmiw„H.H«lEB>... 

LlntBtlark, 

ilo 

Uo. 

Ji.neao.lfcB 

Iowa  .. 
..  do.... 

If.,::: 

Fb>riUab.Atklli»D" 

iii™::::::::::::::::::: 

Jime30,'l88> 
8*pC.3o:i8«8 
Ocl.  31,1888 
Jnue  30,1880 
A  UR.  31.1888 
Oot.    31.1888 

Ann>LM>.;h>r 

HmttlcCSpBTki 

do 

Apr.  31. 18X9 

...do  — 

Jnly  31.  IBM 

jo 

do 

Snpt^udprliielpillMchec.. 

L.ir.Horqb«k 

IS:::: 

A 

J 

Tm  .... 
Ark.... 

::;::32:::::::::::::;:::;-::- 

Ifcdils  A.  HlKciiu 

"/""■ 

do 

gr°"ih'u'F™lE«"'.:;::. 

Sg-i-f^*" 

N 

CwdHUOM 

Ark  '.'.'.'. 
Iiid.T.. 

sii^l;™:-.::::::::::;.::;:: 

J. 

..do.... 

SSr-^tfr  :■::-■ 

z 

T.I  .... 

idd.T'!! 

-,.lo..., 

ind.'T;; 

Annie  Tbomu 

ILir.  ie,U8> 
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NameSf  poiitiona,  periods  of  service,  salaries  per  annunit  etc. — Con  tinned. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY— Continued. 


Name. 


JTiotra  Agency.  Kunea 
boarding^aehool — Cun- 
tinaed. 


Alice  Saxton 

Georce  W.  Rose  . 

Waldo 

Kobt>rt  Cn)wiieck . 
Beigiioiin  Bums . . 


Whence 

ap- 
X>oiuted. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Ind.T 
...do.. 
. . . do  . . 
...do.. 
..  .do  .. 


Laundreaa. 
Carpenter. 
Htlper.... 

do 

do 


Siowa  A^encff,  Wichita  ' 
boardi  ng'Sch  ool. 


J.W.Haddon 

Annie  F.  Aiken  ... 
Joseph  W.  Brown  . 
Cora  M.  Dunn  .....  - 

Louiae  Wallace 

Nannie  Freeman  .. 

Nannie  11  addon 

F.G.  WheeU^r 

HattieB.  Wier  .... 

Belle  Fletcher 

Belle  Carson 

Cora  Carrntb 

Bmily  Barrett 

SiUlie lukaniab  .... 

CeliaPickard 

James  Irving ...... 

Belle  Fletcher 

BTaPickard 

M.  J.  Edwards  

Levi  Franks 

John  Wolfe 

Wiley  Morjian 

Bciyamin  Buma 


. !  Ala Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

!  Tenn  ...    Teacher 

;  Ind.T do 

'  Mo do 

Ark do 

Mo ' do ^.. 

|...do do 

.'  Kv  .... 
r  Mich  .. 


*  •  •  •  •  «  « 


I 

Omge   Aomcy,    Kanv  i 
bvarding-fckooL       j 

J.C.Keenan ' 

P.W.Mt** 

Lii/io  Sbaall |. 

John  F.  O  « trady 

Lixzit'  A.  S:m& 

Asa  Ilnntor   

E.  W.  Aniett 

Sf r>  r.<»  Kt'vnAn 

Eva  MM,  ^* 

Miniuo  I  *.:iiljp 

Mai>  Y  »«fr 

GtvisT"  la'".  ;rl 

Ix«u;$  R.i»*i>te 

All»«  ri  r  t>  lor    

Wilii.ir^  «.  ompton  .   .. 

Pelt  i^  •.•■.«v 

Phib-  >.  I  r'.rr 

M*M  1    rt 

O.  -u  P  vM    

Ki.i    I-  /.  laut   

On?  "*    i  "'•  "     O*  •  V 


Ind.T 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do  .. 

...do  .. 

..do.. 

...do  .. 

..  do.. 

...do.. 

..do.. 

...do., 

.do., 

..do.. 

..do.. 


::i 


Indnatrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

do 

Asaiataut  matitm 

I  Seamstress 

I  Assistant  aeamstreaa. 
1 do 

Cook •. 

Lanndreaa... 

—  ..do 

Baker 

Helper 

. do 

do 

do 


I 


Ind ,  Snpt  and  principal  teacher. 


Kana do 

..do Teachvr 

..do...  I a». 

Mi*3 do  

Iiid    ...      ludus:ri.«l  teaiher. 

W  i« do 

Ind Matrv*u 

Kaus  ...  lio   

Ark...     S<'ani<insa 

Ttnn do ., 

lud   r  ..    L.tlvi>r 

.do tlo 

K.uf« 

Ii'.l.T 

.  tto.. 

do Lau 

K  »»<*  . . 

,.d.      ..        CiH>V 

lu.i.  r  - 


do-. 


tio 

do 


do 


C^'il  «»  ^'-  .au 

^i  •  '    t  •• 

^i..'  ••>:.*     •  \ 

O'v   '  .  ^l  A  .:    •. 
i»:  •  t     1    ..   :.* 

W   .\  *-!         .:•      . 

Kat    K   V        :  .   - 
7.:.c  M   c 

Z'V  t  M.I 
Ci?"'e  Fv> 

1       fti      k  A.  • 

Jti;,  ^    I  ..!r-u    .. 
Pear:  H.Tl-  X     . 
Jtttune  F.\.«.i«rU 


«    w    •    »   * 


<■ 


1         ««^«%«« 


1-mI  .... 

:  a  ... 
v->   . 


vi,»M.   *rd  vrirc.vjd  teacher 
T  .«vh  r   ••  ..  .. 


M 


.  \^        .   . . 


««•«*• 


.Vji*  •s'AUl  •*  AtTv'JIX 


ittd.  r 


Commence- 
ment of  serv- 
ice. 


Terminatloii 
of  service. 


$360    Mar.  19.1889  June  30, 1889 
6(K)     Julv    1.1888  Do. 

120  ^o  ...  -  .  Sept.  30, 1888 

120  I  Oct.  1, 1888  Dec.  31. 1888 

120  Jan.  1.1889  June  30. 1889 


900  i 
€00 
600 
600  I 
600 
600  ! 

eo«>  ' 

600 

480  . 

480  ( 

480 

150 

360 

150 

150 

380 

360 

360 

360 

120 

130 

lao 

120 


1.1888 


Julv 
..  ho 
. ..  .do 
Oct. 
July 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Julv 

do 

Sept  1,1888 
Dec.  27, 1888 
Sept   1«1888 


1,1868 
1.18^8 
1.18^8 
17,1889 
1.1888 


Joiiy 
Sept 
Oct 
Julv 

do 

Sept 

July 

Sept 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

Jan. 


1.1888 
1.1888 
1,1888 
1,1888 


1,1888 
1,1888 
1.1888 
1,1888 
5,1888 
1,1889 


Jane  30, 1880 

DoL 
An?.  26, 1888 
Jane  3u,  1888 
Au};.  16,1888 
Jan.  16.1888 
June  30, 1888 

Do. 
Aug.  16.1888 
Dec  26.1888 
June  30, 1888 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept  30, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

Do. 
Ang.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

Do. 
Sept  30. 1688 
Dec     4,1888 
June  30. 1888 

Do. 


%%***•  %« 


►  %*%♦*• 


....CO 


14.1888 
30,1889 
15.1888 
30.1888 

7,1888 
11.1888 
30,1888 
10,1889 
80,1888 
30.1888 
30,1889 
30,1688 
15.1888 
30.1889 

6,1888 
30.1688 
31.1888 
30.1688 
12.1888 
30.1888 


V  Jx\W    l^lSBi^  Jan«30.1888 

f-.\    ...  «U» Dob 

•t>      ...  C*y Do. 

4-.        -  uo    Dec  31.1888 

4-^  r.k  .     l,;.v^  June  8U.  18»«9 

*>  '    '.     :.:ssg  Oct      7,1888 

4<  >.    .r.  .S«9  Jaoe3il.l8K8 

+-  »'-:      l,le$-  Do. 

4>         .  oo    Dec.   31,1888 

4-.  'a-.     9, 18St»  Jai.«  39.1f>68 

4  :    :y    1.  !8-«  Jan.      K  ia>9 

4-.  .'a  .  »,1.<^  Apr.  32.1888 

«•  Mv     2.  i?«9  J AB«  30,1889 

.t«  .'^»v    LlssS  Do. 

Aa.:  1«C!9«$  Dec     9C1888 

J«H  IVc.  U  U^  Jm.    31. 


1.0CO 
l.(H^ 

4m> 

July 
Apr. 
Julv 

4^> 

Mav 

4Mt 

Feb. 

4*t» 

Julv 

4h) 

Oct- 

4i- 
4<- 

:0' 

July 
Apr. 
lulv 

o  •• 

«K?t. 

18C 

.lulv 

1>' 

»K"l. 

l-« 

Apr. 
AjsT. 

Iv^^ 

>*pt. 

Stpt. 

A  pr. 

o<'J 

S^l-r. 

1.18S6 

Apr. 

15,  ltr89  June 

l.lti**^ 

Hay 

•.X\  1^6^ 

June 

12, 1689 

Mar. 

1.18.-S 

Sept 

4,lfs^ 

June 

1.18?* 

Apr. 

It  l.-^-9 

Jane 

1.1<-^ 

Sept 

4.18^ 

June 

l.l.v^8 

Sept. 

1,1.-86 

Apr. 

16,INA9 

Jane 

ll,188> 

Sept 

IT.  l^^^ 

Jane 

l^  KVN* 

Mar. 

1.1V-:) 

Jane 

c:\.188S 

Sept 

:o.i8$ 

Jane 
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NameSf  potitionSf  periods  of  servicey  aalariea  per  annuMf  etc.— Continaed. 

IKDIA.N  TERRITORY— Continned. 


Kame. 


0»ag$  Agency^  Oictge 
boardingtehool—Con- 
tinoed. 


Pearl  Hartley 

Madeline  Stephen  . . . . . 
Jennie  McEloanon  — 

Olivia  Rice 

Harriet  M.  Sheldon  . . . 

Jennne  F.  Girard 

Minnie  W.  Rice 

C.  Jane  Pender 

Iftnatios  Warner , 

Willie  Hardy. i 

Willie  Hardy 

Zachary  Reese 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Ponea,  PatonM,  Otoe, 
and  Oakland  Agency, 
Pawnee  boarding- 
tehooL 


W.A.Coon 

Thomas  R.  Barker  — 
Florence  MoKenzle . . . 

Carrie  C.  Shults 

Anna  M.  Coon 

Honta  J.  Boyer 

Addie  Pappan 

A.J.Davi8 

R  K.  Ferenson 

BlIyDobbs 

Mary  Clark 

Clara  Davis 

Laura  Ferfcason 

Gertie  Wild 

Lnoy  Bavhille   

Blizabeth  Kuhns 

Snphemia  Sherman. . . 

Mary  Mannington 

8.MLOillett '.   ., 

Sarah  Stillhawk 

Annie  Bustis 

EUaMnrio 

Ida  Bowman  

Ann  W.  Haramaok  . . . 

Oertrnde  Baker 

Clara  Hnrst 

J.R.  Dobbs  

Henr^  Hnrst 

Prank  BayhiUe 


Ponea,Pawnee,and  Otoe 
Agency.  Ponea  board- 
ing tehool. 

Thomas  Holmes 

Carrie  C.  Shnlts 

Alice  Holmes 

Kate  B.  Shaw 

JBroma  E.  Holmes 

Alice  Holmes 

Mary  E.  Cheshire 

Alioe  Holmes 

J.K.Dodd 

John  Erwin  

Delia  Briscoe 

Olivia  Woojlberry 

Florence  Dodd 

A.Erwin 

LucT  Snake    

Sarah  Newmoon 

Lacy  Snake 

Loa  Gambling 

Emma  L'otecat 

hnn  Gambling;    

Boealie  iilack  Tongne  . 
Anna  White  Feather . . 

Daiscy  Elk 

Liuie  Primean 


Ejins  . 

Nebr  . 

111... 

...do  .. 

N.Y   . 

Ind.T 

III.... 

Kans  . 

Ind.T 

...do.. 

...do  .. 

..do.. 


N.Y... 
Ill ....... 

Tenn  .. 
Kans  .. 
N.Y... 
Mo  ... 
Ind.T  .. 

Ark 

...do.... 
Kans  . . . 
N.  Mer 

Ark 

..do.... 
Ind.T  .. 

...do 

..do.... 
..do .... 

do... 
Kans  ... 
Ind.T  .. 
..do  ... 
..do.... 

do  ... . 
Kans  . . . 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do 

.  do  ... 
Ind.T  .. 


Ark  .. 
Kaus  . 
Tex  -. 
Ind.T 
Ark  .. 
Tex  .. 
.-do.. 
.  do.. 


Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 
Nurse 

Lanndress  — 

..  do 

Baker 

do 

Laborer 

do 


Sapt  and  principal  leaoher. 

' do 

Teacher 

do 

do  

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Indu.Htriul  teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress ....... 

do .... 

do.... 

Laundress. 
do.... 


!•••••■■•< 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cook  ... 

do 

do 

Baker  ., 

do 

Herder 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 
Teacher 


....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
...do 
....do 


K y Indn»trial  teacher 

Kans do X , 

Miss....    Matron 

Ark  ....    Se:imatres8 

Ky Cook 

Kann  . 

Ind.  T 

...do  .. 

...do  ., 

..do  -. 

.do  .. 

..  -do  .. 

,. .do  . . 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do  .. 


.do 

Assi^tant  cook 

do 

do  

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do  

......  do 

do 


$300 
300 
400 
300 
400 
400 
300 
300 
800 
300 
180 
180 


1,200 
1,200 
GOO 
600 
60) 
600 
360 
540 
540 
480 
480 
400 
400 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
240 
120 
120 
120 
120 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
240 


Commence- 
ment of  serv- 
ice. 


000 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

540 

540 

480 

400 

400 

400  j 

120  . 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

210 

210 

210 

210 


Feb.  1, 1880 
Feb.  25,1880 
July    1,1888 

do 

..do 

Feb.  1,18»9 
July    1,1888 

do 

...  do 

Dec.  15,1888 
Ang.  7, 18}'8 
Dea  17, 1888 


Termination 
of  service. 


Jaly  1,1888 
Sept.  1,1888 
Jnly  1,1888 
Nov.  1,1888 
July  1,1888 
Sept.    1,1888 

. . .  do 

Jnly    9,1888 
Nov.  12, 1888 
July    1,1888 
Mar.    4,1889 
July   9.1888 
Nov.  23, 1888 
July    1,1888 
Sept.   1, 1888 
Apr.    1,1889 
Jnlv    1, 1888 
Apr.    1,  lf-89 
May  17,1889 
July    1,1888 
Jan.    1, 1889 
Apr.    1,1889 
Apr.  22, 18H9 
July    1,1888. 
Feb.  22, 1889  I 
Apr.    1, 1889  , 
Jnly    1, 18^8  I 
Mar.   4, 1889  ; 
Jnly   1, 1888  I 


July   1,  1888 

— do ' 

Oct.  1, 1888  I 
Nov.  2^,  18>«8 
July  1,1 8H8 
Dee.  10.  1888 
A].r.  9, 1889  | 
June  5, 18h9 
July  1,1888 
Dec.  11,1888 
July    1,1888 

do 

do 

Dec  11,1888 
July  1.  1^8 
Ootl  15,1888 
Nov.  14, 1888 
Dec.  6, 188n 
Feb.  13,1889 
Apr.  l,18i.9 
Julv  1,  1888  ' 
.Tulv  1,  1888 
Sept.  1, 1^88  , 
Apr.    1,1889 


Feb.    24, 
June  30, 

Do. 

Do. 
Jan.    31, 
June  30, 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec.    14. 
June  30, 
Deo.    14, 
June  30, 


188» 
1889 


1889 
188» 


188S 
1989 
1888 
188d 


Jnly  28,188S 
June  30, 1889 
Oct  31,1888 
June  30, 1889 
July  28,1888 
June  30.1889 
June  30, 1889 
Sept.  24. 1888 
June  30, 1889 
Feb.  17,1889 
June  30, 1889 
Sept.  24. 1888 
June  dO,  1889 
Aug.  31, 1888 
Mar.  31, 1889 
June  30, 1889 
Mar.  31,1889 
May  16,1889 
June  30, 1889 
Dec.  31,1888 
Mar.  31, 1889 
Apr.  21,1889 
May  16,1889 
Feb.  17,1889 
Mar.  31.1889 
June  30. 1889 
Feb.  17,1889 
Jane  30, 1889 
Do. 


June 

Sept. 

Nov. 

iTune 

Dec 

Apr. 

Juno 

June  30, 

Nov.  30. 

June 

Do. 

Do. 
Nov.  30, 
June 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
June 

Do. 
Aug.  31, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 


30. 

30, 

22, 

30, 

9, 

8, 

4. 


30, 


30, 

H. 
13, 

5, 
12. 

:}i, 

3U, 


188» 
1888 
1888 
188» 
1888 
1889 
1889 
18^9 
1888 
1889 


1888 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1K89 
1889 
1889 

1888 
1>89 
1889 
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XatneSf  poaitiona,  periods  of  aervioe^  salaries  perannumf  etc, — ContiDued. 

INDIAN  TEBKITOBY-CoDtinaed. 


Name. 


Ponca,  Pavnufe.and  Otoe 
Ageriey,  Otoe  board- 
in^-aehooL 


A.P.  HutohlHon  .. 
£mtna  DrKni^bt . 
Hattie  HiiTcbison. 
Delia  UidUingA  ... 

Alice  Art 

Ifoiita  J .  Royer . . . 
Daisey  Ci>llier 


^%uxpatc  Agency,  Qua- 
pavf  boarding -tenool. 


E.  K.  Datrea  .. 
A.E.Boone... 
T.H.Baker.., 
M.E.  Dawefl.. 
Jennie  Ciark  . 
Loaisa  Drake. 
Mollie  Drake . 


QtuipatD  Agency,  Sen- 
eca, Shawnee^  and 
Wyandotte  boarding- 
eehool. 


H.Hall 

Kate  Mason 

P.  V.  Adams 

Clara  Allen 

8.H.  Hall 

Hay  Bees 

Kaie  LoDR 

Fred  Long 

M.  Lawrence 

Lydia  Byer 

Emma  Uartuntr  - 
Jennie  Lawrence 


4juapaw  Agency,  day- 
eehooli. 

Employes  at  two  day- 
tcnoolA : 

A.Jackstn      

Nanny  M.  Wilsofi 
Ida  JobnsoQ 


8ae  and  Fox  Agency, 
Absentee  Shawnee 
boarding-echooL 

K.  D.  M  oore , 

Bertiet  Mc(*Ltnsihan  ■ . . 
Thomas  VV.Alford  ... 

A.  H.  Moore      

Addle  Hollimm 

A.D.Alh'n    

Stephen  rer^onean . . . 

A.  H.  Moore ^... 

Clara  8|>uiniu<; , 

An :;ie  Allen    

Annie  WiNon 

Addie  Hclloman 

Oma  Bensran 

Clara  B.  i'oti 

Jane  B.irone 

Annie  WHmm 

8*ll)eChi>*holm 

Stephen  PtTHoneau . . . . 
Charles  Warrior 


Whence 

ap. 
pointed. 


Kans  . 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
Mo  ... 
Eana  . 
Mo  ... 
Tenn  . , 


Dak  ... 
Inwa. . . 
Eans  .. 
...do .. . 
Bans  . . 
Ind.  T. 
...do... 


Position. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Te.»rher 

Matron 

C«>ok 

Laundress 

SeaniRtress 

do 


Mo  .. 

..do. 

..do. 

...do. 

...do . 

...do. 

Ind.  1 

...do  . 

..do. 

Mo  .. 

Bans 

Ind.. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Matron 

SeamRtress 

Laundress 

Cook 


Ind.  T. 
,.  do  ... 
..  do... 


Mo... 

Kan.s . 

Ind.T 

Mo.  . 

Ky... 

Kan^  . 

Ind.  T 

Mo  ... 

Kan^  . 

..  do    . 

Ii:d.T 

Ky    .. 

Kans  . 

Ind.  T 

..do.. 

...do.. 

...do  .. 

...do  .. 

...do  .. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

Matron 

...do 

Assistant  matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

Liundresa 

Cook 

...do 


Teacher , 
...do... 


do. 


■; 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 
Tea<'hrr 

do 

do 

Inlustr'al  teacher 

B  •  •  *  •  •  1 IVF  •  ■«•«*»  ••*•••  ••••*•  • 

Matron 

AsM.siant  matron 

...  do  

SamstreM 

...  do 

Cook 

Lan  ulress 

do 

do 

Laborer 


Salary. 


$840 
600 
400 
360 
300 
300 
300 


800 
600 
480 
480 
800 
300 
300 


Commence- 
tnent  of  serv- 
ice. 


Termination 
of  senrice. 


July    1.1888 

— do 

..  do 

do 

do 

...  do 

Sept.  1,1888 


Jane  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ang.  31.1888 
June  30,1880 


July 
....do 
..  ..do 
....do 
— do 

do 

....do 


1, 1888  ,  June  30,  1880 
i        Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 


000 
600 
540 
540 
480 
480 
300 
480 
360 
300 
360 
360 


July    1,1888 

do 

— do 

Oct.    1.  1888 
Jnly    1,1x88, 
June  10,1880 
July    1.18^8 
. . . .  do  ....... 

....do 

do 

....do 

Jan.    1,1880 


June  SO,  1880 

Do. 
Jnly  31,  1888 
June  30, 1889 
Apr.  20.  1889 
June  30,  1880 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec.  31.  1888 
June  30,  1880 


480    July  1,  1888    Nov.  30,  1888 
480    Dec.    1.  188R    Jane  30. 1889 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


720 

500 

500 

500  . 

50J 

360 

360 

360 

360 

300 

300 

360 

360 

360 

300 

3iK) 

300 

300 

300 


July 

do 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Julv 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

Julv 

Apr. 

July 

Feb 

Julv 

do 
Oct. 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 


1,1888 

si  188*8 
8, 1889 
1.1>*80 
1.1888 
1, 1K*<;» 
1,  18.^8 
8.18X9 
1,1888 
L1880 
1,  1HS8  , 
1. 1889 
1,1888' 

8,"V888' 
1,  IS-^O 
1,1888 
1,1889 


June  SO,  1889 
Aug.  9, 1888 
Apr.  7.1889 
June  30,1880 

Do. 
Mar.  31,1880 
June  30,1880 
Ape.  7. 1889 
June  30, 1880 
Mar.  8L1889 
June  30.1889 
Jan.  31,1889 
June  3C,  1880 

Do. 
SepL  30.1888 
Mar.  31,1889 
Jane  30.1889 
Mar.  31,  le'^ 
June  14,1880 
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NameSf  positional  periods  of  servicCt  salaries  per  annum,  e^c— Coatiaaeil. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY— Continoed. 


Name. 


Sae  and  Fox  Agancy, 
Bac  and  Fox  board- 
ing-tehool. 


James  K.  Allen. . 
Franlc  L.  Pearis. 
J.  D. Edwards  ... 
Thomaa  J.  Miles. 
Jalla  St.  Cyr  ... 
Janie  Monroe  . . . 
Clara  Spinning;  . 
Deborah  Boxarth 
liary  A.  Allen... 
Sadie  B.  Johunon 
N.  B.  Hendricka  . 
Allie  Bowels  . . . 
Bictaar«l  Smith... 
MilchellOdom... 
Ben  Bertraod 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Position. 


Ohiloeeo  training- 
teKool. 


Eans  . . .    Sapt.  and  principal  teacher . 

. .  do do 

Ark do •. .. 

Ind.  T.      Teacher 

Nebr  ...    A  snistant  teacher 

Ind.T  ........do 

Kans  ...  I  Matron 

..do do 

. .  do Seamntress  

Ind.T  ..  do 

Ky I  Laundress 

Ark i  Cook 


Salary. 


-do 
Kans 


Thomas  C.  Bradford  . . .    Miss . . 

O.W.Scott Ill 

WiUiam  C.  Riddell  ....    Mass  . 
WftlteiR.Branham,jr.   Ind.T 

O.P.Grejror?. Iowa. 

Wm.S-Strahl Nebr.. 

T.W.Bruce Ark... 

H.H.  Phelps do  .. 

Joseph  M.  winans do  .. 

M.  EaSingletcm Ga 

H. T.Bradford Miss  . 

W.A.Leonard Kans. 

Anna  Bruce Ark.  . 

A. L. Branhara Ind.T 

N.  B.  Riddell D.C  .. 

Kettin  A .  Simpson Ala .   . 

Margaret K.  Colbert . . .    Idaho. 
Nannie  E.  Shed' Ion  . . . . '  Kans  . 

Emma  J .  SsiyerM '  Dak  . . . 

Martha  E  Bradford  ...    Miss... 
Ruth  Whisenhunt .  . .     Ind.  T 

Anna  B.  Smith Kans  . 

H.ft.  Frink do.. 

SalHe  Frink      ...do. 

S.E.Nickell Ind.T 

Mary  M(K>re    do  .. 

G  C.  Hitchcock Kans  . 

Joe  D.  Oliver do  .. 

Joseph  Hoskins do  . . 

8.  E.  Pollock do    . 

James  Wbisenhnnt  ...,  Ind.T 

George  Sayers  '  Dak    ., 

James  Wbisenhnnt  ...,'  Ind.T  . 

Thomas  N.Garen '...do... 

John  Koch er —    111    

Richard  Lnshbaugh  ...    Ind.  T. 

Arlhar  Kcotah       do... 

Brnest  Lunlibaiigh do    . . 

Carl  Eaves i...do   .. 

Henry  Booloo  '...do    .. 

Frank  Mason do  ... 

William  Burgess do... 

Orie Griffon do  ... 

Lnke  Stanton do... 

G«-brge  Washington  ...  I ..  .do   . . 

Alice  Pelky !...do   .. 

John  Block i...do   .. 


Laborer 
do  . 


Ind.T do  .. 


Superintendent 

do 

Clerk  and  physician 

Disciplinarian 

Industrial  teacber 

do 

do 

Principal  teacher 

do 

do  

Teacher 

do 

do 

do  

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Tailor 

Seamstress 

Nurse 

Laundress 

Shoemaker 

I do     

I  Blacksmith  and  wheelwright. 

Farmer 

do 

!  Assistant  farmer  and  gardener 

' do 7. 

' do 

,  Watchman 

'  Butcher.. 

I  Caiet  sergeant 

do. I 

! do 

'  do 


.do 

.do 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 


Commence- 
ment of  serv- 
ice. 


Termination 
of  service. 


f650 
6.50 
650 
.500 
400 
400 
360 
360 
3U0 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


July 

Jan. 

Mav 

Sent. 

Jiiiy 

Feb. 

July 


1,1888 

1,  im) 

8, 1H89 
1,1888 
1.1888 
1, 1H89 
1,1888 


1,500 

1.  500 

1,200 

000 

0<)0 

900 

900 

900 

900 

700 

700 

700 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

SOU 

500 

480 

600 

6(i0 

600 

8<t0 

800 

800 

480 

480 

480 

12i) 

120 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

0<l 

60 

60 

60 


Nov.  24, 188^ 
Jnly  1,1888 
Sept.   1, 18fc8 

...do 

. .  do 

July  10, 18S8 
Oct.  3, 1888 
Mar.  13, 1880 


July  1,1888 
Fell.  4,1889 
July    1,1888 

.  ...do 

Dec.    9, 1888 
Mar.  It,  1889 
Jnly    1.1888 
Jnly  12, 1888 
Apr.  13,1889 
July    1,1888 
Dec.    3, 1888  . 
Feb.  25, 1889  I 
July    1.1888' 
Jnly  12tl888' 
Dec.    3, 1888 
July    1, 1888  I 
Mar.  18. 1889  , 
July    1, 1888 
7, 1889 
1,1888 


Nov.  19. 

Apr.   19, 

June  30, 
Do. 

Sept.  30. 

Juno 

Oct. 

June 

Aug. 

Junw 
Do., 
Do. 

S«-pt  20. 

Mar.   10, 

June  30, 


30, 
2t, 
30. 
31, 
30. 


1888 
1889 
1889 

1888 
1889 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1880 


1888 
1880 
1880 


3,  1889 
1,1888 


Apr. 

July 

<io 

Apr. 

July 

.. ..do  .*...... 

do 

; do 

'..    do. 

I  Apr.  15, 1889 

'Julv    1,1888 


I . 


1,  188S 
7, 1889 
1,1888 
1,1888 
8,  1889 
1,1888 


....do 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Julv 

Oct'. 

Apr. 

July 

'do 

...do  .  ..^. ... 

do  ...* 

Jau.  11,1889 

July  1. 1888 
■  Apr.  1.1889 
j  Julv    1, 1888 

I  ...do 

'....do 

..do 

Nov.  17, 1888 


Feb.     S,  1880 
June  30, 1880 

Da 
Dec.  2, 1888 
Mar.  13. 1880 
June  30,1880 
July  11,1888 
Apr.  7. 1880 
June  30, 1880 
Dec.  2, 1888 
Feb.  4. 1889 
June  30, 1889 
July  11,1888 
Doc.  2, 1888 
June  30.  1889 
Mar.  17,1889 
June  30. 1880 
Mar.  i  17, 1889 
June  30, 1880 
Feb.  4, 1880 
A()r.  2, 1880 
Junn  30. 1880 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Apr.    7,1880 
June  30,1880 

Do 
Sept.  30, 1888 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  30, 1880 
Sept.  30,  ld88 
Apr.  7, 1880 
Juno  30, 1680 

Do. 
Mar.  31.1880 
June  30.1889 
Jan.  10.1889 
June  30, 1880 
Mar.  31.1889 
June  30,1869 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Apr.    2.1889 
June  30, 1880 
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KANSAS. 


Kame. 


"Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Pottawatomie  and 
€hreat  Nemaha  Agtm- 
Off,  Kiekapoo  board- 
ing-gchooL 

T>.  Van  Valkenburg  . . . 

Josetta  Dow 

Irene  Keaean 

John  Mitcnell 

John  Kea^an 

S.  R  Van  Valkenburg. . 

Bridget  Kirlin 

Mart  ha  Battice 

Joaie  Vetter 


Pottawatomie    and 
Great  Nemaha  Agen- 
cy, Pottawatomie 
boarding-school. 
• 

Frank  A.  McGnire 

Dollle  W.  Enowles 


Eans 
. . .  do  . 
..  do  . 
...do  . 
) . . do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
..  do  . 
..  -do  . 


Eaus 
..do  . 


John  Keajran ,...do 

Peter  Nichols do 

Louise  Vesser do 

XreneO(*her '...do 

Ketta  Miller do 

Arrilla  Oslier do 

Jenny  Fairbanks ...  do 


Pottawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha  Agen- 
cy, Sac  and  Fox  and 
Iowa  boarding- 
eehool. 


James  Steams '  Eans 

Oi  ville  Orthel.' do  . 

"Win.  Gnen do. 

Owen  Lynch .f do. 

Jesse  E.Mills do. 

Alice  Lord do. 

Annie  Linn  !  Mo  . . 

Nannie  E.  Margrave. . .  I  Nebr 

Annio  Linn <  Mo  .. 

Helen  E.  Linn L.  do  . 

Jnlia  Green I  Eans 

Mary  Knleau |...do. 

Ada  Nicholson do. 

..do  . 

..do. 


Lanra  Kirby 

Emma  Nicholson 


HatkeU  Inttitute,   Law- 
rence, Kane. 

Charles  Fobin.son 

Oscar  E.  Learnard  . . . 

Henry  A.  Koster 

•  Heinian  D.  Whitman 
Herman  D.  Whitman. 
William  H.  Senrs...... 

Orlando  C.  Ketc-haro.Jr 

Edwin  C.   Davis 

John  K   KaDkin 

Jamed  P.  Gorman ...   . 
Emery  E.  Van  Buskirt 

William  H.  Stars 

Bertha  E.  A /pell 

Gertie  MtGee 

Delia  Botsford  

Anna  C.  tiiimilton  .... 
Margaretta  A.  Frank. 

Mary  RiUn' 

EIla'G.  Mov« 

Lidie  IT.  Allen 

Maggie  McClnre 

Alice  L.  Eoster 

Ellen  W.  A.  Fisk 


Eans. 


Position. 


Q..Ur^    i:«TnfTrt  i  Termination 
Salary,  ment^of  serv- 1    ^^  ^^,.^. j^ 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher  . 
Matron  and  assistant  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do  .*-.. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress  and  assistant  cook 
......  do. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher  . . 

Matron  and  asnistant  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

, do 

I  Seamstress 

!  Cook 

I.     ...do 

I  Laundress  and  assistant  cook 
do 


I  Supt.  and  piinclpal  teacher  .. 

J do 

!  Industrial  teacher 

do 

, do 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher. 

do 

Seamstress 

do  

do 

Laundress  and  assistant  cook. 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 


Mo 

Kans.... 

. .  -do-..., 

. .  -do. ... . 

D.  C.  ... 

E<iD.<4.... 

. .  do. ... 

Pa 

Ind.    .. 
Ehdm... 

D.  r... 

Kans  .. . 
Iowa  .. 
Ind  .... 
Kans. 
N.  Y. 
Pa 
.  do. 
Eans. 
Mo  .. 
Kans. 


Superintendent 

do 

Clerk 

Clerk  and  assistant  Bupt. . . 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

do 

Assistant  superintendent 

Principjil  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 


$720  ;  July    1, 1888   June  30, 

480    ...  do Jan.    11, 

4t:0    Feb.  23, 1889  '  June  30. 
480    July    1.  t8f>8   Jan.    H, 

>  June  30, 
Do. 
Do. 
Mar.  31, 
June  80, 


480 
300 
300 
300 
300 


720 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


Feb.  23, 1889 
July    1,1888 

do 

...do 

Apr.    1,1889 


188» 
188» 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1889 
1889 


July    1,1888 

...  do 

—  do 

Feb.  23, 1880 
July    1,1888 

. . .  do 

Feb.  23, 1889 
July  1,1888 
Nov.  21, 1888 


720  July 
720  !  Sei't. 
480  ,  July 
480  Oct. 


480 
480 
480 
800 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


2,000 

2,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1, 200 

780 

780 

780 

1,200 

1,  2(M) 

900 

DCIO 

6U0 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 


Apr. 

July 

May 

Anif. 

Apr. 

May 

July 

Oct, 

Apr. 

Aug. 

May 


1.1888 

24.1888 
1, 1888 
1,1888 

29,  1889 
1.1888 

13, 1889 
1,1><88 
1,  1^89 

21,1889 
1,1888 

17,  1888 
1.1889 
6,1888 

13,1889 


June  30. 1889 

Do. 
Feb.   22,1889 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Feb.   22,1889 
June  30, 1889 
Nov.  20.1888 
June  30. 1889 


July  1, 
Jan.  1, 
July  I. 
Mar.  1, 
Apr.  15, 
July  1, 
Jan.  20, 
May  8, 
Apr.  15, 
July  1. 
.  (lo  . 
Jan.  10, 
July  I. 
Sept.  10, 
July  1, 
do  .. 
Feb.  1, 
July    1, 

do . 

.-  do.. 
Apr.  1, 
July  1, 
Apr.    1, 


Aug. 

June 

Sept. 

A]>r. 

June 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

May 

June 

Sept. 

Dee. 

June 

Apr. 

June 


5,1888. 
30. 1889 
30,1888 
28,1889 
30,1889 
31.1889 
30.1889 
12. 188» 
12, 1889 
30,1688 
30,1888 
31,1889 
30.1889 
15.1889 
30,1889 


1888 
1880 
1H88 
1889: 

1889 
1888 
1K89 
1889 
18>» 
1888' 

1889, 
1888  i 
1H88I 
1868 

1880 
1888 


ia>-9 
1888 
1689 


Dec.  31,1888 
June  30, 1889 
Feb.  28,1889 
Apr.  14.18«9 
June  30, 1889 
J>iu.  15.1889 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jan.    16.1889 
Apr.  15.18H» 
Ang.  25. 1K88 
June  30. 1889 

Do. 
Nov.  30. 1888 
June  30,1889 

Do. 

Uo. 
Mar.  31, 1889 
J  une  30>,  1889 
Mar.  SI,  1889 
June  30, 1889 
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Namf,  poailioni,  periodt  o/itrviee,  lalaries  prr  annum,  elc. — Oontinneil. 


Muuee. 

Wbeoce 
polnwd. 

Poaltlon. 

Salary. 

ment  •ifaerv- 
loe. 

ofwrvlM. 

Ttna,  Satu.— VonI'd. 

AiiDkC.  Enu 

Harrey  B.  Pearia 

WrKS-SSfc:;: 

?;.V- 

leoo 

■m 
too 

«0<l 
600 

810 

BOO 

«00 

BOO 

eoo 
soo 
aoo 
aoo 

BOO 
MO 

■m 

300 
300 

too 
soo 

600 

1 

S*-pt,10,18BS 

e.  tis 

July    1.  lfe» 
Jau.     1,1880 

S    I'S 

Jl        1,18B8 
si       ,7;  18^ 

I    i'S 

Jl          1,'l888 

Deo.    1,1888 
July    1,1888 

..   do 

..  do.;iv. 

do 

f:^.Vi^ 

do 

&!i:^ 

Kan  a.... 

May     64   88» 

ffifejf?*-::::. 

■:::.SS::::::::;::;:::::::::: 

a'S'H",*!.:::;:::: 

«upeHj^W;«iij«n.:- 

Sept.    8.1888 

Apr.  tS,I8B» 

Kits 

:::::.!te:::::::::::::::::::::: 

do 

June  30.1868 
Au^.  23,1888 

K::: 

...do... 
...do.... 
-.-do.... 
..do.... 

::!;;;■ 

Jeplha  Wilun 

Aaiialaot  laUDdryman 

uuD  30,1888 

Will  lam  Pierce 

?e'cr^ 

::"::do:::::;::::::::!!::;i" 

■eb.  IB,1B8> 
:iBr.   ai,188» 

ind^T::. 

.."X::::.".'.":-"::.-"-":.::"-:"." 

do 

..  do.-- 
--  do.-- 

Apr.    <,VM9" 

Aue.  k  Ym 

no';"^. 

Andrew  a  Hlrkey.... 

...do-.. 

i^ilBter  ".'.'.'.'. ".'.v..  !';;i'... 

JuoB  30, 18S» 

DaTid  CocliUn 

gSSflffir.'.:-.:::; 

air 

A  11)1.   11,1888 

do 

Baker 

;::£;;: 

600    Sopt.  I.IMH 
6MI  j  Apr-    l.iexu 
SM    Juiv    l,lf88 

HO  '  Apr.   i.ie8B 
HO  1  July  _^i;  1^ 

Apr.     0. 188S 

:&:■ 

WTSft""- 

-     -do 

1,18)<8     JnneM,  188» 
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Namvt,  p ynlioM, peh^U  o/«<r9«oe,  $aiari€9per  ammum,  etc. — Conliaaed. 

icnniESOTA. 


t  Wheoee, 
'  poiBled.  I 


Poaitioii. 


Salary. 


Commraco 

meiit  of  aerr- 

iee. 


WhiU  Earth  Ageney. 
WhiU  Earth  board- 
Img-UhoU. 

8,M.Hafnf< •  HI  ... 

Julia  M.  >  II ok   Minn 

Velli«£.Graiitfaani  ...    111... 

)f arv  Ja/rknon Pa... 

Helllc  E.  Grautbam ....    Ill  . . . 

Sophia  Warren Mioo 

Olfre  Ivn«-roiirt • . .  .do  . 

Jolia  Ciiabdoonet do  . 

C.  Il4rllonf(i do  . 

CCharvft** ...do  . 

Robert  Morrinon do  , 

CCbaodonnet do 

J.  B.  Lonzan do. 

WhiU  Earth  Agency, 
huth  Lake  boofding- 
tchool. 


Sapt.  and  princfinl  teacber. 

Teacb<^r 

do 


W.A.Hajden Minn 

A.  A.Ledcbo*^ '..  do. 

8.R.Qiiick Inrt.. 

Carrie  A.  Hajden If  inn 

Domdeal   lud.. 

Jennie  Ledeboer •  Minn 

Jenae  Bonga do  . 

Jane  Bntt; her !...do 

Suaan  FlftUber .do  . 


White  Earth  Ageney. 
Med  Lake  boarding- 
tehool. 


Mary  C.  Engliab  Minn 

L.L.  Laird   Obio  . 

K.GraT«« Minn 

M.Joiirdati do  . 

Me-cbe-jrainenz-ne-ne do 

J.C.  Koy do  . 


do.... 

.    Matron...., 

do 

.   Cook 

do  .... 

.   SeametrHflfl 
Laandreea., 
Janitor  ... 

do.... 

.    Carpenter. 


I  Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 

I do 

,  Teacher 

Matron 

.....do ..................... 

Seamatreae 

Cook 

Laondreas 


Teacber 

I  Matron 

•  Seamstress 

,  Cook 

■  I^AondreM 

I  Indoatrial  teacher and^anitor 


$9no 

Am 

4^ 
4.H) 
480 
3iA) 
300 
240 
IftO 
300 
300 
840 


Jolj 
...do 
Apr. 
JafV 

.  do 
Apr. 
Jaly 
Xor. 
Jolv 

...ao 

...do 
Apr. 
July 


l.l&e8 

1,1888 
l,i*«» 

1.  l«lN« 

1,18^ 
1,U88 


I.IR^ 
1.1888 


June  ».  1889 
Sfpt.  3tK  1888 
Jane  'J^,lJSm 

Do. 
Mar   3l«189i 
June  30, 188i 
S^'  t.  30. 1888 
Jiue  30. 188i 

Dol 

Ddl 
Mar.  31. 18» 
June  30^  1888 

Dol 


I 


800  '  July    1, 1888 

600  Mav    1.1889 

4»)  Stpt.  15. 18S8 

300  July    1.1*«88. 

300  OcL     1.1888 

300  May    1.  li«9 

180  Jnly    1,18)W 

120  Sept.   1.1888 

120  ....do 


Sept  90. 1^88 
JnDe30.18a8 

Do. 
SepL  30. 189 
Apr.  30. 1889 
Jone  3QL 1888 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


480 
300 
180 
120 
120 
800 


JalT    1,1888  Do. 

do Do. 

...do Do. 

..  do Do. 

do Do. 

. . .  .do  — ....  I  Do. 


MONTANA. 


Black/ fet  A  gmey  hoard- 
ing-tchooL 

Almon  R  Coe Mont 

Cora  M.  lioiiS. Ohio. 

IfMibel  Clarke Mont 

B«*Iio  Co« do  . 

Kitty  Kennedy Ohio. 

Crow  Agency  boarding- 
tehool. 


n.  M.Beadle 

E.W.  Hovt    

Mary  T.  Oibnon  . .  . . 
M.A.  iWiMile 

r,  S.  Hovt 

Mrs.  Wfii.  Ste*'l  lk>Hr 

Mar>'  Bt-adle 

Mav  KoHH 

M.  BridRiian 

Julia  Conner 

B.  Johnson 

M.  Ayers 


.1 


Tort  Belknap  Agency 
daytehooL 


Xva  M.  Bickford. 

Sahina  Page 

Bertha  6.  Reser.. 


D.C 
N.  Y. 

Minn., 
X.  Y 
.  .do  . 
Mont 
N.  Y. 
Minn 
Mont 
. .  do  . 
Minn 
Wyo 


Mont . . 
WashT, 
Mont . . 


Sopt.  and  principal  teacher. . .  840 

Teacher ;  540 

Matron 4W 

Cook 360 

Laundress 360 


Sopt.  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher. 

Matron 

...    do 

A  sMAtant  matron 

Cook  

......  do  .................... 

do 

Seam^tresf 

Laundress 

do 


I 


-  -I 


Teacher 

do. 

Aastte 


000 
000 
8(K) 
500 
50<i 
180 
400 
400 
400 
300 
360 
360 


July    1.1888 

. ..  .do 

Sept.   1,1SJ»8 

Jnlv    1.1888 

..  do 


Jnlv  1,1888 
.Ian.  17,18^9 
S<»nt,  1,  18^« 
July  1, 1^8i^ 
Jan.  n,l>iS9 
Apr.  8. 18>9 
Oct.  1. 1888 
.\pr.  1,  l8^9 
July    1,1888 

....do 

- .  do 

Oct     1. 1688 


600    Jnly 
600  ,  Oct. 
360  (July 


1,1888 
1.1888 
1,1888 


June  30|  1888 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jan.  16,18^ 
June  30. 1888 

Do. 
Jan    18, 1880 
June  30. 1888 

Do. 
Mar.  3U1880 
June  30. 1888 
Sept.  30,  IfflS 
Jnne  30, 1880 
Sept.  30. 1888 
Jnne  30, 1889 


Sept.  14. 1888 
June  30, 1880 
Do. 
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liameSf  poHtionSf  periods  of  service,  aalariee  per  annum,  etc. — Coatinaed. 

HONTANA-^ontinaed. 


Xame. 


Fort  Peek  Agency,  Pop- 
lar Greek  boarding- 
•ehool. 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


PoBltion. 


Wm.  A.  Doyle 

J.  L.  Baker 

Minnie  £.  Do  vie 

Floiu  McNeill 

Ifary  J.  Spalding 

Anna  J.  Karly 

Bailie  K.  Bandall 

Hn.  Wm.  A.  Doyle  . 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Baker . . . . 

Loaiaa  S.  A  hrens 

Anna  J.  Earlv 

Mrs.  M»<;^e  Harley. 
JameA  CHrrington. . . . 

Otto  Brown 

R.  V.  Wilson 

Warren  Carl 

William  Danlelflon. . . 

J'ohn  Mnrray     

Chester  A.  Arthur  . . 
Wm.  M.Haskell 


Tongue  River  Agency 
day-tchool. 

Mary  P.  Cox 


"S.  7  • . . , 
Ohio... 
...do  ... 
Tenn  . . . 
u.  i>. . .  • 

Dak 

Ohio..., 

N.Y 

Ohio.... 
N.Y... 

Dak 

Mont . . . 
Minn . . . 
Mont . . 
..  do  ... 

...do 

...do... 
Dak  ... 
Mont . . . 
...do... 


Mont . 


Supt  and  principal  teacher 
do 

Principal  teacher 

do 

Teac  her 

do., 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Laundiess 

do 

InduHtrial  teacher , 

......do 

Baker 

Night-watchman 

do 

do 


Salary. 


Teacher , 


$900 
900 
720 
720 
600 

too 

600 
540 
540 
420 
420 
420 
600 
600 
480 
240 
240 
600 
240 
600 


720 


Commence- 
ment of  serv- 
ice. 


July  1,1888 
Oct.  6,18P8 
July  1,1888 
Jan.  1,1889 
July  1,1888 
Oct.  1,1888 
July  1, 1888 

...(to 

Oct.  5,1888 
July  1,1888 

-.  do 

Oct  1,18^ 
July  1,1X88 
Oct.  1,1888 
July  1,1888 

Jan.  1,1889 
Mar.  16, 1889 
July  1,1888 
Mar.20, 1889 


July  1,1888 


Termination 
of  service. 


Oct.  4,1888 
June  30, 1889 
Nov.  30, 1888 
Jane  30, 1889 
Aug.  24, 1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Oct.      4, 1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Sept.  30,1888 
Juue  30, 1889 
Sept.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Dec.  31,1888 
Mar.  16,1889 
Mar.  19.1889 
Mar.  16,1889 
June  30, 1889 


June  80, 1889 


KEBHASKA. 


Omaha  and  Winneb4i- 
qo  Agency,  Omaha 
oooTdxng-s^ool. 


John  F.  Delzell 

James  Hurtnell..  . 
Henry  G.  Niebuhr. 

Nellie  Baker 

Blanche  Hedges... 
Marguerite  Pecot.. 
Elsie  G.Pilcher... 
BlizaC.  Delsell.... 

A.  T.Hill 

Lucy  J.  Owing 

Tilla  Ward. .;..... 

I*aura  Niebuh  r 

I^ottie  G.  Kasch .  .. 
Jane  Johnson  , 


Omaha  and  Winneba- 
go Agencj/f  Winneba- 
go board^ng-sehool. 


M.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 
John  W.  Nunn  .. 
Mary  E.  MoHenry 

Mary  Bonner 

Kellie  Landrosh  . . 
KUen  McFarland. 
Blma  J.  Taylor. . . 

Fannie  Wo<^ 

DoraNiebnhr 

EmmaM.  Wilson. 
Jennie  Pilgrim. . 


SanUo  Agency  hoard- 
ing-school. 


C  has.  T.  Pierce 

Oeorge  Stevens . . . . 
I^iOie  W.  Dongan.. 
XelUe  Lindsay 


Nebr 
...do. 
..do. 
...do  . 
...do  . 
..  do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
..  do  . 

..d«. 

Iowa. 

Nebr 
..  .do  . 
...do. 


Sppt.  and  principal  teacher 

Inaustrial  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Pbyttician 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

Seamstress 


N.Y. 

Nebr 
..  do  . 
Pa... 
Nebr 
N.Y. 
Nebr 
..  do  . 
..  do. 
...do  . 
...do  . 


IfimmaM.  WlUon do 

mia  A.  Wilson do 


Nebr 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Sunt,  and  principal  teacher 

Inau.strial  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

MatroQ 

Seamstress 

......do.......... 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Cook J 

do 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

......do  .....•....•■. 


900 
600 
600 
500 
600 
400 
400 
500 
500 
320 
320 
320 
320 
320 


800 
600 
600 
480 
400 
500 
320 
320 
320 
320 
320 
320 
320 


800 
400 
480 
600 


Aug.  24, 
July  14, 
Aug.  20, 
July  1, 
Mar.  25, 
July  1, 
Nov.  5, 
Aue.24, 
Jufv  I, 
. .  . do  . . 
Jan.  13, 
May  6, 
July  1, 
..  .do... 


1888 

1888  , 

1888  I 
1888! 

1889  : 
1888  1 
1888* 
18-'8, 
1888 


1880 
18H9 
1888 


July  1.  1888 

.do 

-do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 

Sept.  12, 1888 
Julv  l,l<'88 
Sept.ll,  188K 
Apr.  18, 18S9 
July  1,1888 
Sept  11, 1888 


July  1,1888 
July  1,1888 
Oct*.  8, 18i<8 
Apr.  10, 1889 


June  30, 1889 
Aug.  18. 1888 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1888 

Do. 

Do. 
Jan.   12,1889 
May    4,1889 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  3,1888 
June  30, 1889 
Sept.  10, 1888 
Apr.  17,1889 
June  30, 1889 
Sept.  10, 1888 
June  30, 1889 


June  80, 1889 

Apr.  30, 1889 
June  8'J,1889 
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yames^  positions^  periods  ofaervioe,  salaries  per  annumj  etc. — Contiaaed. 

NKBR  A  SK  A— ContiDDed. 


Name. 


Whence 

ap. 
pointed. 


Smnte^  A^nty  bonrd- 

"Hmtx  Lmdatty Nebr 

KeUie  Lindsay do 

Zoe  L^^arnaid do 

Lncy  Ke«lowl do 

Aen«ia  Wiibaah«w ...  do 

Ahci«  RunijHpy do 

Joh'n'«Chri«topb«>raon.  ...  ifo 

Lucy  Trudell do 

HfuriFaTt^t  Chapman do 

Lucy  Trudell do 

iSmtM  JljKncy  rf«y- 

Xniploy««  at  tvo  d^-  • 
»ehoi4». 

John  E.  Smith Dak 

HoM«  Locke do  . 


Poeition. 


Salary. 


Matron 

Seamstreaa 

do 

AMi»tant  settmstreos 

do 

Cook     

Lanndreaa 

Aasistant  lanndreaa. . 

do 

Laandr«M 


$500 

400 

40O 
96 
96 

400 

300  I 

100 

100 


Commenoe- 

ment  of  serr- 

ice. 


Tennination 
of  aervico. 


I 


H  R.Cba.^« 

W.RKa*«kiia  

Jnd»i>n  Bct^anon 

Jaaee^  M.  IVri*^ 

Wh)l»K^T«>  1\  KtNHI*    .. 

Ljinra  P.  RAcku»    

0»lht:io*'C  C>*A.^    .. 

A nnM"  R  l>* j^ixUtl 

0»^^  M.  AMH»tJ 

EWki^t  \V.  Xtl^^m 

Su^:«r  M  .l»^3<^  ...»,.. 

J»^  M.  A'l^a 

Be-%>*v  M   •"    -?*!.  n... 

Lanra  1^  Hat'^u**  ...... 

Ana  K  V* »  '  •  u   

Sar*b  J  1  -  u  r 

Aasa  W    Ijmb<^«% 

R*'*»*"l>v?     

iW- :  y  •■    r at:  .*a     

V^M«  «^«        «^Ab4  ««*^«        s^ 

L.ft  .-A  K    Vr.-.* 

Y  *>,  X  W  i^a*     

INkSV  ;  Ka!»e  

F  v  ji  Ma    • 

N*^;'.<?  M  *  ;.  

Ar'    *  ^^      .  .-♦**"•     . . 
J       *  i^.  • 

V  ....  V    \.   \ 

W 


ni  ... 

Xebr 

..  di».. 

do  . 

..  *i»>  .. 

..  d»  . 

. . . Jo  . 

Pa   ., 

Xtbr, 

Ya  ., 


u 

.  .    sio 


%    •><f 


July  1. 
...do.. 
Apr.  29. 
July  1, 
Dec  21, 

Joly  I. 
....do .. 
Jnly  22 
Jan.  22. 
...do.. 


1888, 

ISSO 
1888 
1888  < 
1888 

"iis»8 

1880 


Jnne  30, 
Apr.  0, 
Jane  30, 
Oct.  4, 
Jane  30, 

Do. 

Do 
Jan.  21, 
Jane  30, 

Do. 


188» 
1880 
188» 

1888 
1889 


1 
188» 


Teacher 
do.< 


ODD 


Snperintendent  ... 

Clerk 

do.   .... 

Prino'pal  teacher. . 
do 

Tt-ai-hiT 

do 

do 

do 

do    

.V*»St»r.t  l«Niohi»r  . 

lQau<ir'.A*  t«a*.bv*r. 

...ao    

llair\«a 

......  do  ..,...,..,., 

do    


.  -iK» 


AMc«:Act  MAtron 


.»u*, 


d.v 


♦  *•■•• 


I  .A*.-     T\*» 

■    % 


r-  T>-« 


>Ar 


L5W 
l,5t>0 
1.  A» 

f*o 

TV" 

*»* 

4ft« 
4MP 

:^ 


Jnlv    L1888 
...do 


Jane  30. 1889 


Jolr  L188aft 

Apr  1,1K89 

July  1.18^8 

Jan.  1.1  S89 

Jnlv  1.18»% 

Mav  8,1»«9 

Ju!t  1.1j^^8 

.\pr.  61.  IN^ 

•lalT  l,188e 

(>  t.  1. 1888 
tK-t.  ;4.1**> 

Jan.  l.l<a» 

Julv  LI'*^ 
.\nr.  li  1880 

J  r.T  1. 'ft^ 

ja-: 

At»r. 

JSx 

\:»'.    I  »*X» 

..  d«  

-  do     

Mar.    1.1»i(9 

A>  .     1,  l!SS^ 

■J  !•%. 

A-r 


LI 

Ll*8» 
Llii«0  - 


Peh.  4, 
Jnnv  30, 
Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
.Apr.  30. 
June  30, 
Dec.  31. 
June  30, 
Sept.  30. 
Jnne  30, 

Do. 
Mar.  31. 

Do. 
Jnne  90, 
Dec.  .11. 
Mar.  31. 
Apr.  30c 
Jnne  90^ 


188» 


1888 

11 

11 

188» 

1888 

1888 

1888 

1888 


1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 


Ji 
Oct. 
Jnne 
F.'h. 


Joe 
Dee. 
Oei. 
JL>**    Dee. 


1 

I 
I 

L 


90,11 

8111 
90.11 
^1888 

91, 
90.  U 
3L1'«88 
8,1888 
3L18S8 
91,1888 


* 

* 

\f 

%\ 

A* 

*« 

•  . 

« 

% 

tSsi 

* 

^ 

*  • 

»vx 


•  * 


1  1.<5SS 


JsM  90.  V 
Oct.  8.1 
Ja»e9«.]i 
MaT   11^ 

Jn>e9i. 

n*. 

Do. 

Do 
Mar.     2. 1 
Ja» 

Di«-.  9LI 
Ja-*  »,  11 


•  •  •    ,  "• 


H    •      V      •     ^   : 


\    ^ 


T  .    •  A      ■  ••. 


,  .  Iv 


I     .      ->«      ^    .<<Sto»  ^    - 


to 


'    >>0     J 

I.  '«**'  J 


3:  1 

3*.] 
91. 
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NaneSy  posUionSj  periods  of  sercioe^  salaries  per  aiHum,  etc. — Coatimied. 

NE  Y  A  D  A— Contiiiaed. 


Name. 


Nevada  Agency,  Pyra- 
fnid  Lake  boarding- 
tchool — Continued. 


Howanl  Rhodes 
Sarah  Dunhipe  . 
Angeline  Ayer  . 
Angfline  Jonea. 

Ann  Green 

Bueie  John 

Sarah  Nat«bes  . 
Maltie  Calico... 


Nevada  Agency,  Walker 
Biver  dayeehool. 


Minerva  Geuty 

Lnla  Evans; 

KateO'Hara.... 


Western  Sho  thone 
Agency,   day -tchool. 


F.J.  Gallagher.. 
M.  J.  O'Mahoney 
Sterling  Price  . . . 

Susie  Prior 

SallieBeU 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Cal. 
Nev 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
...do 
..do 


Nev 
..do 
Cal. 


Utah. 

...do. 

Nev  . 

..do. 

...do  . 


Position. 


Industrial  teacher. 

Mati-on 

Seamstress 

do  

Cook  

do  

Laundress 

do 


Teacher . . : 

do  ^ .' 

Matron  and  ass't  teacher 


Teacher 

do 

do 

Cook... 
do 


Salary. 


$G00 
540 
480 
480 
360 
360 
360 
360 


600 
600 
480 


720 
720 
720 
240 
240 


Commence- 
ment of  serv- 
ice. 


Feb.  1,1889 
July  1,1888 
do  

Apr  30,1889 
Aug.  7,  188H 
Sept.  8,1888 
Aug.  7,1888 
Sept.  8,1888 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Apr.  29,1889 
Juue  30, 1889 
Aug.  15, 1888 
Juuo  30, 1889 
Aug.  15, 1888 
June  30,1889 


July  1, 1888  I  Dec.  31, 1888 
Jan.  1, 1889  I  June  30, 1889 
Oct.     1, 1888  Do. 


July  1,1888     July  31,1888 

Oct.  1,1888]  Dec.   31,1888 

Jan.  1, 1889    May  31. 1889 

July  1, 18>'8    Sept.  30, 1888 

Oct.  1, 1888     May  31, 1889 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Metcalero  Agency  board- 
ingsehool. 


W.  C.  Sanders  .  - 
W.P.  Ptrdue  ... 
A.  A.  Anderson. 
M.J. Cowart  ... 
Lola  A.  Sanders 

D.B.Sirider 

8.  A.  Utter 


Navajo  Agency  Board- 
ing-tchool. 


B.  J.  Mooney 

Beigamin  Damon    . 

James  F.  Boyle 

W.  H.  Duncan 

Jennie  J.  Mooney.. 
Clara  L.Taulbee... 
Emma  Kosenow  . . . 
Francis  C.  Duncan. 

Griffin  Seward 

Mary  Teller 

Luke  Everest 

Dora  DuBois 


Albuquerque  training- 
eenool. 


^.  F.  Burke 

W.  B.  Croagtr 

Panl  J.  Ho^ran  

Charle.H  F.  Chi.shulm. 

O.  N .  &J  arron 

Peter  Savage 

Cutler  Porter , 

Julia  V.  Clarke 

Mary  A.  Thayer , 

Caroline  Burke 

Cora  Marsh  

Kina  Mitchell 

Nina  Laport« 

LillieHogan 

Fnmoet  Overman  .... 


N.  Mex. 

, . .do  ... . 

..do.... 

..do 

Ala 

N.  Mex. 
, . . do  . . . . 


Pa 

N.  Mex. 
Dak  ... 
Eaus  ... 
Pa 

\Via'.'.'.'.\ 
Eans  . . . 

Ariz 

N.  Mex. 
..do.. 
...do  ... 


N.Y  ... 

Ind 

Ky 

N.Y... 
..do  .... 

.  .do 

N.  Mex. 
D.  C... 

Md 

N.  Y  ... 
N.  Mex. 

Mo 

..do.... 

Ky 

N.  Mex. 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron  &nd  seamstress 

do 

Cook  and  laundryman 

Shoe  aud  harness  maker... 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matnm 

SeamHtress ..: 

do... 

do-.: 

Cook 

Laundress 

Laundryman 

Laundress 


Superintendent  ... 

do 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher. . 

do 

Industrial  teacher. 

do 

Teaclier 

do 


.do. 
.du 
.do 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


900 
720 
720 
720 
720 
60U 
600 


1,000 
600 
720 
720 

720 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 


1,500 
1,  5(0 
1,  200 

1,  O.iO 
1,  000 
840 
840 
600 
CUU 
Coo 
600 
COO 

COO 

600 
COO 


July    1.1888 

....do 

Jan.  1, 1889 
July  1, 1888 
Jan.  10,1889 
July  1,1888 
do 


July  1, 
May  25, 
Julv  1, 
. . .  do  . . 
Jan.  ll», 
July  1, 
June  6, 
July  1, 
^o\.  28, 
July  1, 
Juuelti, 
July  1, 
Feb.  4. 
July  1, 
June  10, 


July    1,1888 

<io 

do 

Apr.  21. 1889 
July    1,1888 

—  do    

Sept.  1,1888 
Apr.  21, 1889 
July    1, 18o8 

do    

Oct.  1, 18<<8 
June  10, 1889 


1888 
1889 
lb88 


ISfifl 
18^S 
1^89 
1888 
1^88 
18-8 
lKh9 
1888 
1880 
18S8 
1889 


May  30,1889 
Oct.  31,1888 
Juue  30, 1889 
Jan.  9, 1889 
May  10.1889 
June  30, 1880 
Do. 


June 

30. 

Do. 

Mar. 

10, 

Juno 

30. 

Do. 

Aug. 

25, 

Mar. 

31. 

June 

30. 

Do. 

Se])t. 

30, 

June 

7, 

Juue 

30, 

May 

24, 

June 

30. 

Do. 

Sr-pt. 

12. 

June 

30. 

June 

6, 

June 

30, 

Sept. 

30. 

I'eb. 

25, 

May 

10, 

June 

30, 

Feb. 

30. 

June 

30. 

Jnud 

9, 

June  30, 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1888 
1889 
1889 

1888 
1889 
1889 


1889 
1889 

1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1888 
1>'89 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
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* 

NEW  MEXICO— Continued. 


Name. 


Whence 
ap- 

pfiinted.  > 


Position. 


Albuquerque  boarding- 
school— X^ontmned. 


I 
I 


James  S.  Wr>  th 

Sarah  A.  Driesback 
Ad<lm(>  Savas**.. 
Belle  M.  Cre;iser 
Adeline  SaTH<;e . . 

Anna  B.  Lours { 

Ellen  King ' 

B«'nhaZ.  Bli'Vi   j 

Alphonske  Laporte 

Ia* wis  Antonio 

Adeline  Savage.. 
If ajT  M«  St^vfos 

Batta.lackinon 

Julia  Sahin > 

Zenas  U.  Bliss 

Wini.tni  H".  SJfveDS. .. 

C\»y  ton  Uulwer 

Vy*tori''ir»  I'asmro 
Hugh  McK.^rv.  .. 
Horace  WiUijims.. 


N.  Mex 

Ohio.... 
X.  Y... 
Ind. 


Physician 

Matron 

do — 

do... 


'...do...  !  A  ssisiant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamatreas. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Lanndrvss 

do 

Assistant  laondreaa. 
do 


N.  Mex 

..do... 

N.  r.-.. 

N.  Mex. 

..do ■ 

N.  T..  • 
N.  Mex. 

.-do ' 

.Aria...  • 
X.  Y  ... 
X   Mex.( 

Ariz 

X.  MfX  ! 

Aria • 

...do  ..  ' 


Commence-  I  »r^«— .:««*4^i.- 
Qtti.<..«.  '»<.»»  ^/  ^w^  I  leimmation 

^^i  i^r         i    ofaerrico. 

I  it^e.  j 


•   -v 


Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Wat<'bruan 

Cadet  sergeant 

do .... ..    ........ 

do i 


$500 

July   ].  1888 

June  30,  !&-» 

720 

-.  do 

Apr.  16.  l»-9 

T20 

Apr.  17,  1889 

June   i».  1)589 

720 

June  8k  1889 

June  30.  18r» 

biO 

Xov.  22,  18r<8 

Apr.  16.  1889 

MO 

June  .^  18}'9 

June  30,  1889 

540 

J  id  J   1.  1^8k 

Do. 

50«) 

..  do 

Do. 

600 

...  do 

Do. 

120 

•  .  -  do 

Do. 

540 

.-  do 

Xov.  21,  1888 

540 

Xov.  22,  18S8 

June  30.  lft-9 

120 

JnlT  1.  18>* 

Dec  31,  IK88 

120 

Apr.  1.  18S9 

June  30,  IScfd 

9(H> 

July   U  l5,sX 

Do. 

720 

Feb.  1,  IffSd 

Do. 

240 

July  1.  Ib8d 

Do. 

120 

....do 

D*.. 

r.xi 

• do 

Do. 

130 

•.--.do 

• 
1 

Do. 

OBEGON. 


Gnokde  Ronde  Apeneif  | 
boardii^jtehSifL        \ 

Bo^  Butch i  On^;<oB. 

Gall  En^ster '...do 

Davis  llolmes '...do  — 

Henry  WinsJow |..  .do  . . . 


KarrCrahnic. 
P»afina  OwavoKl. 

Mary  Ever 

HV 


MimmmA  Jl^mey.  KM- 


do 
..do 
..do 
.,do 


H   B. 

BellM*  Lee' |  Tei 

Bertha  X-Baierr !  Orefrm.. 

SankhEL  Easerr '...do 

OliTer  C.  McFarlaad  .  - 1 . .  .do  . . . 

FnuacM  ConpsM !  Ill 

Myrtle  C«aiM«B >  C>r«»£Mi.. 


A£oo  McFsriaad 


A  fffwcy,  Tia^ 


do 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher..} 
Tracht-r 


ttacher. 


InUuMrial 
...•-.  do  .... 
Matron  and 
l^ook  and  laondreas 

Assistant  cook 

Assistant  laoBdraaa 


Sopt.  aad  pfttacipdl 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  t«acber. 

MatrtkB 

Asatstaat 


JolT  1«  1888 
500  ...  ao 

500    ...  do    

500  De«,    7,  18»B 

S50  JolT   1,  1868 

350   ...  do 

30O   ...do 


I 


.BraBdenhvre   ■ 
l««via...r... 

M.^ie«     

lie  Hua'phrey... 
Sarah  E.  E:9«-rv.  *.... 
Bertha  M.E.-^rr.... 
Mel:saa  Braicdt  =  bur^ 
Ija^iU  Vvew  .  .  . 
AJthea  Bra»>&harc. 


SfcA.«^ 


Joins  M.Caa 

W.?v»-r --v 

RF.-.^--V    

Can- '-  S  Karr 

O  E.C*--r     

Xa*-  -'■s.i  >[ei".    a   

K;  T-  r    IT  '  »r  .   

K:t;;<*  Ct-i    *-  aa 

Am£.:e  A  %'»Ca 

ALcart;a  Ti^=;^^ra  .< 


i: 


,  Oretp« 
do  ... 
do... 
do  ... 
di>.,, 
do  ... 
.«o--. 
do... 
do... 


Sapt.a»d  p>riDcip«l  (Mcbcr.  i 

iMttstrial  teftclier i 

do , .... 

TcAci-f* 

»iv*. ..,....-.,,.. 

dv» 

MAt'v  n.  


0»> 

<kO 

OIX* 

4«V 
3s.\ 


V  r>  .;va  . 

..♦*o    .. 

...».> 

. .  '"^    ., 

liLx  o.. 

.  .  .  k  v> 

..t'O 


k»«««>^^*' 


k«   ««««««    «.^< 


»•**••■ 


!«%««%*«%  ««««• 


k    '*     ^     «     «      %     * 


June  30. 1889 

Da 
Dee.     5.1888 
June  30, 18kt 

Do. 

Doi 

Do. 

Da, 


Jalr  1.  1888  i  June  30. 188» 

...ao i       Da 

....*• t  Dec.   t  11 

Jas.   1.1CM    J«Be3l 
JalT  1,  1888 '       Da 

.—ia ;       Do. 

....da  ...«-..         Ite. 
...-«• • 

I 


Jatr   tlSaS  JueM,l888 

...do...  Xov-.  IX  1888 

XoT.H.  lf«8  Jane  90,1889 

July   L  lf^8  Oct.      8»  18S8 

9.  l.sn  Dtc.     1,1988 

1.  !«•  Jne  90, 1888 
L  1«^         Da 
1.  !.<«         Da 
1.  18&8         Da 


Jau. 
^«*y 


Laj.!  irvss 


.  «  «  «  ^  ft.  • 


*0 

Mir, 

si:?!*8 

JTKM30.1889 

^  « 

* 

0     '     \ 

»  :>-^< 

Apr.     L  18i9 

\~- 

?    -^ 

Jaw  30,US8 

4 

^•»^ 

*.  :-»** 

Da 

r^^' 

» 

\'<^ 

JmlT  31.1888 

\  ^ 

t  ><* 

Ju«9A.lgf9 

» 

* 

I  .--« 

Au4    SUli-il 

..V 

^     r 

\\  :>-5» 

Ja&e  SlV  1889 

«  •• 

♦  •  " 

.<.  :v« 

Da 

.w 

^    w 

In  :5jj» 

Da 

mm 
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yamea,  poHtiona,  periods  of  aervicey  salaries  per  annumy  etc, — Contfnaed. 

OREGON— Continued. 


Name. 


TTmaHUa  Agency  board- 
ing-tchoot.  ■ 

Samnel  M.  Garland . .  p . 

Benjamin  F.  Davis 

Mortimer  L.  Ilaabrock. 

Mary  E.  Coffey 

B.A. Minims 

Rose  Coleman , 

Marj  «r.  Lane 

Nancy  J.  Crisp 

Emma  J.  Arnold 

Louise  Leeke 

Tom  Sing 

Ellen  Burke 

Sarah  M.  Parker 


Warm  Springs  Agency ^ 
Warm  Sprvngt  ooarar 
%ng-*chooL 


D.  J.  Holmes 

Josie  E.  Pitman.. 

T.  J.  Wilson 

H.T.Hinman 

Mary  L.  Holmes. . 
Lizaie  V.  Wilson. 
Belle  Stansbury.. 

Mary  Hlnman 

America  Cosbon . . 
America  Coshon . . 
Mamie  McCowan 


Warm  Springs  Agency, 
SinemoMho  boarding- 
tehooL 


W.  H.  Bronk... 
B.  F.  tSampson  . . 
F.M.  Farmer ... 

H.T.Comm 

Xd.C.Bigbee... 
LiaaieL.Olney  . 
Joaie  B.  Pitman 
Louise  Bmnk  . . 
Llssie  Sanderly . . 
Bmma  McAtee. 
LisaieSwift  ... 
K»tieT»y]or.... 


Salem  training'Sekool. 


John  Lee 

W.H. H.Beadle  ... 

&M.Brtsooe 

R.  H.Lee 

Bdwin  L. Morris... 

Lb  8.  Rogers 

F.M.Woodard.... 
Edwin  S.MiUer.... 

D.  E.  Brewer 

HattieKBrlstow.. 
Josie  B.  Pitman ... 

AanaOodley 

Lrtitia  M.Lee 

Elsie  L.  Murphy . . . 
Elsie  Lb  Mnrpby. .. 
Katie  L. Brewer... 
Minnie  J.  Walker.. 
Elisabeth  Hndson . 

Alice  I).  Gray 

S^tieL.  Brewer... 

Jennie  Canyon 

Annie  Harkenrath. 

Adeline  Smith 

JobnGray 

Edmund  Brown — 
8.  A.  Walker 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Va 

Oregon 
...do ... 
...do ... 
H.  C . . -  • 
Oregon 
...do... 
...do ... 
...do... 


.c«o  . 

.do.. 

.do ., 

do. 


Oregon 
,.-rJo... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do  ... 
..do... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
...do  ... 


Oregon 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
Mo.... 
Oregon 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
. . . do  . . . 
...do... 
..do... 


Position. 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Indnstriul  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

, do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

do 

do 

InduHtrial  teacher 

Teaeber 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

do 


Ind Sui>erlntendent — 

Dak do 

lod Clerto 

do do 

N.T do 

do Princi|»al  teacher. . 

Tenn  . . .    Physician 

Dak do 

Wash . . .    Industrial  teacher. 

Orpgon  .    Teacher 

Wash do 

Oregon.  ■ do 

Ind Matron 

Oregon do 

, .  do  —  Assistant  matron . . . 

Wash...' do 

Oregon  .  I  Seamstress 

. .  .do .; 

..  do... 
Wash... 
Cal  .... 
Oregon . 
Wasli... 
.do*.... 
..do... 
Oregon . 


Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

Lanndress 

AA.HiMtant  laundress  .... 

Carptnter 

do 

Shoe  and  harnessmaker 


Salary. 


$900 
600 
6U0 
600 
600 
COO 
500 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


800 
800 
800 
6U0 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
400 
400 


800 
800 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
400 
400 
400 


1,500 

1,500 

1.200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

000 

600 

600 

600 

700 

700 

600 

600 

480 

540 

300 

300 

200 

4>^0 

150 

goo 

900 
9U0 


Commence- 
ment of  s.  rv- 
ice. 


July   1,1888 

do 

June  1,1880 
July  ],18t-8 
....do  .. 
Nov.  27, 1888 
July  1,1888 
Dee.  1, 18^8 
July    1.1888 

. . .  do 

Jan.  1, 1889 
July  1,1888 
Oct.   10,1888 


Termination 
of  service. 


July 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Jufy 

Apr. 

JtiJy 

Apr. 

S«'pt. 

July 

Sept. 


1,1888 
1,1889 
0,1889 
1,  1888 
1.18^ 

15.  Ih89 
),lh88 
1.1889 

10. 1M<8 
1,1888 

10^1888 


July 

Apr. 

July 

Nov. 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Feo. 

Apr. 


1.1888 
3,1880 
1,1888 

16,1888 
l.lhSO 
1.1888 

16. 1880 
1,1888 
4.1889 

10,1888 
1,1889 
1,1889 


July  1,1888 
Mar.  21, 1880 
July  1,1888 
Nov.  26. 1888 
Feb.  1. 18h9 
July    1,1888 

Jan.  29iV88'9 
July    1,1888 

...do 

. .  do 

Jaly  10, 1888 
July    1,1888 


Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
July 

do 

..  do 
Oct. 
Apr. 
July 

do 

..  do 
J«n. 
(July 


1, 1H^9 
1,18X8 
1,1889 
1,1888 


3.18^8 
1.  Ih89 
l,lb88 


7,1P89 
1, 18^8 


June  30,1889 
May  31.1889 
June  30,1889 

Do. 
Sept.  30,1888 
June  30.1889 
Sow  30.18P» 
June  30.  Ife89 

Do. 
Dec.   31,1888 
June  SO.  1889 
Aug.  31. 1888 
June  30,1889 


Mar.  20,1889 
Apr.  8, 1889 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Mar.  31,1889 
June  30, 1889 

Do. 
Apr.  14.1889 
Juue  30. 1889 
Sept.    9.«1888 
Juue  30, 1889 


Mar. 

June 

Nov. 

Mar. 

June 

Mar. 

June 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

Mar. 

June 


31.1889 
30,1889 
15, 1888 
81.1889 
30.1889 
81.1889 
30,1889 
81,1889 
30,1889 
31,1889 
31,1889 
30,1889 


Mar.  20, 
Juue  30, 
Nov.  25, 
Jan.  31, 
June  30, 

Do. 
Sept  5, 
June  30, 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.  31, 
June  30. 
Mar.  31. 
June  30. 
Mnr.  31. 
June  30, 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct     2, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct.     1, 
Mar.    2, 
June  30, 


1889 
1889 
1888 
1889 
1889 

1888 
1889 


1889 
1889 
18^9 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1888 
1889 
1889 


1888 
1889 
1889 
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OREGON— GoDtinaed. 


Name. 


i  Whence 

ap- 
,  pointed. 


PositlOB. 


JSalem  trainimg-tehcol — 
CoDlmutil. 

W.  SwHiidMm '  OrejroD 

W.Il.  Titer ao... 

Wm.  Harkcurath Wash . . 

CiDriiie  lH«a4-^ Orv£on 

Will tam  l>urkey Cal  . . ,  - 

Jac4>b  Maxwell* Idaho. . 

Olivt  r  Lind:«ev do   . . 

Pnunk  Charley W»i«h . . 

Edward  ArmstTong Alaska 

Philip  W.<sh Wa^b  . 

William  M  dler On?  jon . 

Lewi*  Charles Wash  . . 

Solomon  i» nt*l«»v Oivcon . 

Wi!'iam  Melcalf do    . . 

William  J»»oe» «!•» 

^ohn  Wo«Hiradr Wu#h   . 

John  Stephen Oti  ^.>n 

I>avi.H  Jessie      do    . . 

Jennie  L»>wery do    . . 

Sarah  Pierre.  1 do... 

Annie  Psem'   d».., 

Adeline  Rtw'or Wash  . . 

Jean:eOAn\on  I'al 

Am«GdA*^tuUh i»r\irv»n. 

Kat:\U  l*r.»>e Wj^^h    . 

Lacinda  U t  ndnvk* Ore^ron  ■ 


Salaiy. 


Commenee- 

meni  of  aerr- 

ioe. 


Termination 
of  Service. 


Blachamith  and  wagomnaker. 

Tailor 

Eniiineerand  janitor 

Head  botcher 

Head  printer 

do 

Hospital  stevnrd 

Baker  

...  do 

Cadet  ser^^eant 

do 

do -. 

do 

do 

do 

d.^ 


do 
do 
do. 
do. 
do 
.do 
.do 
do. 


do 
.do 


<900 

900 

72u 

IJO 

120 

120 

fiO 

120 

120 

96 

96 

72 

T-i 

4«i 

44^ 

24 

24 

12 

M 

7t 

4S 

4$ 

24 

24 

12 

12 


July    1,1888  Mar.  31,1889 

do JnneSO.  1889 

do Do. 

.  do Ifar.  31.1889 

...  do    Nor.    1.1888 

Dec    1.1^*8  Mar.  30. 1889 

Jolr    1.1888  Jane  30. 1889 

..  io Sept.30,1888 

(kt.     1,1888  Mar.    2.1889 

Jnly    1,1888  I>ec.    31.1888 

Apr.  IOl  1«i^9  Jane  30, 1889 

Joly    1.18fW  Mar.     G.1889 

Apr.  IOl  18S9  June  80. 1889 

Julv    1,1.<^  Mar.     2.18**9 

Apr.  19. 18i«  Jane  30, 1889 

Jalv    1.1»^  Mar.     <l,1888 

Apr.  10. 1«^  Jnne  30, 1889 

JuIt    1.18^  Mar.     «,  1889 

Apr.    1.  IS^  Jan«  30. 1889 

Jalv    l,leS8  Mar.  31.1889 

...io Do. 

Apr.    1. 1889  Jane  30. 1889 

Jolr    1.1888  Mar.  31,1889 

Apr.    I,18<9  Jane  30.1889 

Jnty    Ll<8^  Apr.     6.1889 

Apr.    7,1889  Jane  30,1888 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OW-^r*  fni  "•.r  v*ck  -i. 


RH  l>i»t,r-&A  ... 

»  *  m  *      ,  , 

A.-'  S:  ltd  DC 

Pa 

1\**  r. .\t:. 

I  ^WA    .. 

S.H  'i      ^     

Ta    

V"  H   ^'    V   nrn    

a.'  ... 

t^   a   Hr-     ;-:•      

v.O      ., 

W   \V    \\.xv.:.:3 

■» 

y   •     y.  ^      .p^ 

V'v\     .. 

l.x   v.  .         »   T    ,.      .- 

Pji    

W    T  I      •     V     • 

•*  ^ 

r     '^  .     "    V  0-:  »1  u*    .- 

\>   *    .. 

1  » .   \- 

.\'.  •       >    :  ">    

%    li        ... 

V  r    -_  <-       

\    - 

S      -•     .     ■»*■»•'....•.. 

:   i  r 

X      :-        

I »  

*    • :    ^   v^s 

« 

It'       V     X  .       .. 

^'.        y                '.     , 

'^k    ... 

y         \  •     .  .-     ,- 

^  •-*  . 

V  •.    ,.           .... 

\  \ 

A*  f 

•  ^ 

V 

>.  y.  v»           <    - 

'  ♦ 

V  ^        - 

*• 

A     .      ^      V            .   V 

«  « 

*5    ^-          •  . 

• 

\                        • 

N    \        . 

^         - 

N       ^v 

'i 

•\ 

« 

* 

\ 

\ 

•             ^ 

•  •                        • 

.    . 

m  « 

• 

V.  V    ' 

« 

\  ' 

* 

-  -   . 

. 

y  V . 

. 

^ 

,                 .                     •*            * 

V     >  •     •  V     .  ^    .     . 

N     • 

fX     X   V     \.. 

.    i 

Sniw»r-«tep  *eot ♦'..  •■•>^ 

A  >>:-'ir :  >v|>  ricteE.Irst  ...  1. :?  O 

1"    V  V  K.Aft  ..  ' I    ^V 

vUrk  L-:*^ 

.---    vU. 1.    .i 

r*  f.      -■'.  V5i-"»*er 1  v» 

K>>  --.  i   :  :  r  -x-txaI  :rJKler  ..  S" 

V >.-  -^  »•  :    '.  r'i 6  • 

:^  -.        .    r  *-■               L   *' 

.Vvs  >'*•.:  vl.'-*.; J.*'.  va~--Aa r"» 

*. 

.X   ^                                    .......>                          ...  . 

<-                    ..."             ......i...  .,, 

V..X  ^  «•  •  •  -  r  :er 2* 

*"».     •          .........  ._ 

<     •■    *»•   .." -^  fct  >■"»     "*,* 

« *  *    ■      r*  v'  * "    *   '  T\* '"      ......  ^* 

V -v^  ■»  .       ♦..  -*  —  A.r"  a  — ..  ■^^ 

..'.T..       ......       ...       ..  ' 

O     ..." <*• 

%i  *                                          »  ?*  • 
r".« 


JalT 
..  do 
.-  *> 
..   ^> 

-     d.v 


1.1888 


—-'jt 


4k  ^ 


.  ■^  %         % 


Not. 
Jxi'x 

-.  A* 
-.  d.> 

..•-■» 

.-  .*.  » 


1.!!5<« 


i.'.<« 

Lies* 


a. 


X 


\    ^ 


£.!«  .s  X.'ASA.'.^vre    »s    \*  *.^s.    i"»..*ec 


♦A 


Jane  38, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jalr  15^  1888 
Jooe  30. 1889 
Mar.  VK  1889 
Jane  30. 1889 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept.  3Q.188P 
Jane  30L  1889 

Do. 

Do. 
X«T.  30.1888 
Jao^39  1889 

DoL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jnlv  31,1888 
Jase  30,1889 


1   'vv 


Do. 
D«. 

DOL 

FrK  2^1889 
Atr.  **.  18i« 
M  »r.  ».  18!9 
J  --W  «>  1889 

IXv 

I>v 

IVk 

Do. 

DoL 


Do. 
Do. 


iKx 
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Names,  posiHonSf  periodt  of  aervioef  salaries  per  anntfin,  etc, — Continued. 

PENNSTLyANIA-^Contioaed. 


Name. 


CarUsU  hoarding'*eh4>ol 
—Continued. 


Whence 

ap« 
pointed. 


Jennie  Wilson N.J    . 

JennieBlaok Ind.T 

O.T.Harria Pa.... 

H.Gardoer do  .. 

WoodflA.  Walker ...do  .. 

T.S.Iteijzhter ,...do  .. 

Oeorff»>  W.Kemp |...do  .- 

W.-UTMorrett >...du  .. 


Samuel  A .  Jordan . 

Isaac  Forney 

B.F.Comman  .  .. 
John  B.  Pollinger. 

Oliver  Harlin 

Phil  Norman 

Mary  B.  Comman . 
Anna  C.  Pollinger 
George Foalk  .... 
Bisk  Gk>odyear  . . . 


.do  .. 
.do  ., 
.do  .. 
.do  . 
.do  .. 
.do. 
.do  ., 
.do  . 
.do ., 
.do. 


Position. 


Hospital  cook 

do 

Wagon  maker 

Carpenter 

Tinner 

Tailor 

Harness  maker 

Stioemaker .*..... 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Farmer 

do 

Assistant  farmer 

Band  master  and  painter 

Dairy  manager 

do 

Teamster 

Store-keeper 


Salary. 


$180 
180 
700 
700 
600 
600 
600 
640 
540 
860 
720 
720 
480 
600 
180 
180 
860 
480 


Commence- 
ment of  serv- 
ice. 


July  1,1888 
Oct.  17,1888 
July   1,1888 

— ao 

— do 

do 

— do 

. ...do  ....... 

...do 

— do 

.  ...do 

Jan.  ],1880 
July  1,1888 
— do 

...do 

Jan.  1,1889 
Jalv  1,1888 
....do 


Termination 
of  servioe.  . 


Oct    16,1888 
June  80, 1888 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deo.  81,1888 
Jnne  80, 1888 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec  81,1888 
Jane  80, 1880 

Do. 

Do. 


UTAH. 


Uiniah  Agmuy  haard- 
ingsoKool, 

Fannie  A.  Weeks 

Al  Rneb 

Oeorge  F.  Brltt 

Allies.  Busby 

Mattie  D.  Blakesiee. . . 

Bosie  Lowe 

Amanda  Aman 

Helen  F.  Smith 

Bosie  Lowe 

Ada  Slough 


Ga... 
Nebr. 
Utah 
Iowa  . 
Aris. 
Iowa  , 
Colo  . 
Kans 
Iowa  . 
Utah 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

Hatron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

— ...  do  .................... 

Laundress 

do 


1,000 
720 
720 
720 
600 
500 
500 
600 
400 
400 


JulT   1,1888 
GO 

Apr.  15, 1888 

July  1,1888 

Oct.  1, 1888 

Apr.  1,1889 

Nov.  1,1888 

Apr.  1,1880 

Jidy  1,1888 

Apr.  8,1889 


June  80, 1889 
Mar.  81, 1889 
Jnne  80, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.  81,1889 
June  80, 1889 
Mar.  81,1889 
June  80, 1889 


WASHINGTON. 


Utah  Bay  Agetuy  board- 
ing tehool. 


B.M.  Jones 

B.8.Huok,  1r... 
Elmer  B.MuleT. 
B.  A.  Paddock  .. 
X.M.  Powell.... 
Hattie  Weir.... 
Bate  M.  Balch  . . 
Lucy  Brown 


Utah  Bay  Ageney^  OuH- 
UhuU  day'tCMoL 


A. W.Smith Wash 

Hattie  6.  Smith do  . 


Wash 
...do  . 
...do  . 
. . . do  . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
...do. 
Pa... 


Pv^allup  Agency, 
Ohthalu  boarding- 
sehooL 


Bdwin  L  Cfaalcraft  — !..  do 


Charles  A.  Hartsuck. 

Dora  A.  Gee 

Nancy  Bodgers 

Mary  A.  Williams  . 
Jane  A.  Tibbetts  ... 
Annie  Montgomery. 
Bebecca  J.  lutchey . 
Alice  F.  Chalcraft  . 
Mary  J.  Applegate. . 
ZK>fttleC.  Williams.. 


do 
.do 
.do 
do 
do 
.do 
.do 
do 
do 
.do 


Sunt  and  principal  teacher. 

Inaustrialteaoher 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 


Sunt,  and  principal  teacher 

Inaustrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

do 

Teacher  and  seamstress — 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

do 

do 


780 
720 
480 
480 
480 
300 
360 
200 


500 
860 


800 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


Jnlv   1,1888 
....do  ....... 

do 

Mar.  1,1880 
July   1,1888 

do 

do 

....do 


July    1,1886 
....do  ....... 


July    1, 

."do.*! 
Feb.  1, 
Mar.  11. 
July  1, 
Jan.  1, 
July  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Nov.  27, 
Mar.  8, 


1888 


1889 
1889 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 


Jnne  30. 1888 

Do. 
Feb.  28,1889 
June  80. 1880 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


June  80, 1889 
Do. 


June  80, 1889 

Do. 
Jan.  31,1889 
Ma;.  10, 1889 
June  30, 1889 
Sept.  30, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
Sept.  80, 1888 
Nov.  26,1888 
Mar.  7.1889 
June  80, 1880 
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Name8f  positions,  periods  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continaed. 

WASHINaTON-Continned. 


Name. 


Puyallup  Agency, 
(fhehaH*  hoarding- 
•cImpK— Continaed. 


I  Whence 

I      ap- 
'  pointed. 


I 


Position. 


Salary. 


Jim  Jack 

Bob  Smith 

Nancy  J.  Smith . . 
FliiBbe  Otook.... 
Charley  Conhepe 

Pe.  ell  Case 

Bobby  Jack 

Johnny  Leslie . . . 

JndieMolhe 

HoaaleBill 


Wash. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
..  do  .. 
...do.. 
..do  . 
...do., 
.do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 


^ntaUup  Aoeney,  Buy- 
dOup  boardi$ig'9ehooL 


SamnelMotzer Pa  — 

WilUaR.  HaU N.Y 

Jere  Meeker Wash 

WulU.  Wilton do  . 

John  W.Fisher Pa... 

James  Bremer i  Wash 

Annie  Sitton do  . . 

Pa... 

Wash 


Annie  Montgomery. . . 

Annie  Sitton 

MoUie  Montgomery ' . .  .do 

Martha  J.  Steele , . . .do 

AlioeY.  Lowe ;...do 

JoUa  A.  Babcock I... do 

Clara M.  Harmon I. ..do 

..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


EUaLane 

Hattie  Wilton 

Lisaie  Jackson 

Liisie  Arqpette 

JnUaPeEll 

LaoraMosee 

Alice  John 

Nancy  J.  Smith 

Mary  A.  Williams 

MaryP.Oeiger 

Annie  Leffge j...do 

Lizxie  Jackson |...do 

XUen  Brewer .do 

Ada  Sherwood >...do 

Jimmy  Tom |...do 

Johnny  Stamis j...do 

Jennie  Sahn do 


G^rge  Jackson 

Willie  Dick 

Lonis  Napoleon. 

Dan  Yamer 

George  William 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 


PmiaUup  Agency, 
S'Kokomitk  board- 
ing-tchooL 

Oharlee  N.  Winger  ....    Wash . 

John  B.  Rodgers do  . . 

Hank  Robinson '...do  .. 

JohnB.  Rodgers ...do  .. 

John  Tint do  .. 

Nettie  Winger do  .. 

Netue Winger. do  .. 

B^en  J.  Clarke do  . . 

Nancy  J.  Rodgers i . .  .do  . 

Nettie  A.  Winger I.. .do  ., 

BUen  Clark do  . 

Ada  Sherwood do  .. 

Mary  A.Stone do  . 

Ellen  Clark do  ., 

Isaac  Carl do  . 

Annie  Williams ...do., 

Alice  Whitney |...do  . 

AdaShenrooa ...do  . 

..do. 

..do. 


Apprentice 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do » 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher  . 

do 

Indnstrlal  teacher 

Assistant  industrial  teacher. 
do 


do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

..do 

Matron 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 

Apprentice 

do 

.do  ........ 

......do  ....  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Amos  Rose 

Peter  Wmiams 


Snot  and  principal  teacher. . 
Inaostriai  teacher 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 


Teacher  and  seamstress. 

do . 

do 

Matron .................. 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

Apprentice 

do 

......do  ............ ..... 

do 

do 

do 


I«0 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


1,000 

1.000 

600 

500 

500 

500 

500 

600 

500 

500 

500 

600 

600 

400 

160 

160 

150 

160 

150 

150 

150 

150 

400 

400 

300 

800 

300 

800 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

00 

00 


Commence* 

mentofserv. 

ice. 


Termination 
of  service. 


July  1.1888 
Aag.  16. 1886 
Oct.  1. 1888 
Apr.  1. 18»<9 
July    1,1888 

do 

Apr.  1,1889 
July  1,  188d 
May  17. 1680 
July    1.1888 


800 
600 

000 

600 

600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

150 

150 

400 

400 

60 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


Aug.  15, 1888 
Sept.  30. 1888 
Mar.  31.1880 
June  30, 1880 

Do. 
Mar.  31. 1880 
J  line  30, 1880 
May   16.1880 
June  80,1880 

Do. 


July  1, 
Jan.  25, 
July   1. 

do  .. 

Sept.  16. 
Jan.  1, 
July  1, 
Dec.  0, 
Jan.  1, 
.Inly  1. 
Mar.  11. 
July  1. 
May  9, 
July  1, 
...  do  . . 
July  23, 
Aug.  20, 
Sept.  1, 
Oct  1, 
Jan.  1. 
Mar.  6, 
Apr.  1, 
JiUy  1. 
Apr.  1, 
July  1, 
Oct.  1. 
Apr.  1, 
May  1, 
,Jaly  1. 
I  Apr.  1, 
July  1, 
....ao  .. 

do  . . 

do  .. 

Apr.  1, 
Feb.    1, 


t 

1888 
1889 
1888  ' 

1898 

1889 

1888  , 

1888, 

1880, 

1888 

1883 

1888 

1888, 

1888 

1««8 

1888, 

1888 

1888 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1888 

1889 

1888 

1888 

1889 

18i»9 

1888 

1889 

1888 


1880 
1888 


July  1,1888 
— do 

Oct  17,1888 
Not.  24, 1888 
Feb.    1.1888 


Jan.   24,1880 
June  80, 1889 

Do. 
Sept.  15,1888 
Dec  31,1888 
June  30. 1880 
Deo.  8,1888 
Dec.  31.1888 
June  30. 1880 
Feb.  18,1880 
June  30.1880 
May  8, 1880 
June  30, 1880 

Do. 
July  22.1888 
Aug.  10.1888 
Aug.  31.1888 
Sept.  30, 1888 
Dee.  31.1888 
Mar.  5,1880 
Mar.  81,1880 
June  80, 1880 
Mar.  7,1880 
June  ao.  1880 
Sept.  30,1888 
Mar.  81,1888 
Apr.  30,1889 
June  80,1880 
Mar.  31,1809 
June  80, 1880 

Do. 

Dow 

Do. 
Mar.  81, 1880 
June  30, 1880 

Do. 


1.1888 
1,1880 
4,1888 
1,1888 
1,1889 
1.1888 
1,1880 
1,1888 
1,1880 
1,1888 


July 

Jan. 

Mar. 

July 

Feb. 

July 

Feb. 

July 

Feb. 

July 

...  .do 

do 

do 

.  ...do [ 

Od.    1,18881 


June  80, 1880 
Oct.  16.1888 
Not.  23.1888 
Jan.  31,1680 
June  30. 1880 
Sept.  30. 1888 
Jan.  81.1880 
June  80, 1880 
Jan.  31.1880 
June  30, 1880 
Jan.  81,1880 
Apr.  80,1880 
Jan.  81,1880 
June  30l  1880 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Jan.  31,1880 
Sept.  80, 1888 
Juno  80,189 
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NamMy  poHiionSy  periods  of  servioef  salaries  per  annum,  etc.  —Continued. 

WASHINaTON-.Ck>nUnaed. 


Name. 


PttpeMup  Agency  ^  Qutn- 
axeU  boarding-iehool. 

R.M.RTUtt 

M.  V.Harper     

Margaret  w.  Harper . 

Fannie  Rylatt 

Olive  HarT>er    

ICarj  J.  Hennioger  — 


PuyaUup  Agency  day- 
school,  Jamestown. 

Donald  MoEdward  . . . 
John  M.  Butchart 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Wash. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
..do., 
..do  .. 
..do.. 


Waah. 
..do. 


Takitna  Agency  hoardr- 
ing-school. 

T.C.Gordan 

Samuel  Motzer.... i 

Florenc«*  I.  Kilgonr i 

Florence  I.  Kilgonr — 
Mamie  W.  Prieatley . . .  i 

Harry  J.  Eilgour 

Madge  Howell 

Alice  V.  Lowe J 

Snaie  Hendricks 

C  elMte  Lacy 

Mary  Billy 


Position. 


Indnstrial  teacher 

Teacher 

Matron 

do 

Cook 

do 


Teacher 
do  . 


Dak Supt.  and  principal  teacher 

Wash do. 

Oregon..' do..*. 

. . .  do !  Principal  teacher. 

Wis ;  Teaol^^r 

Oregon . 
Dak.... 
D.C.... 
Wash.. 
Oregon. 
Wash.. 


Indastrial  teacher. 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook  

Laundress 


I 


Salary. 


900 
800 
360 
360 
300 
800 


660 
660 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
720 
600 
720 
600 
600 
500 
500 
100 


Commence- 
ment of  serr- 
ice. 


July   1,1888 

....do 

— do 

Jan.  1, 1880 
July  1,1888 
Mar.    1,1880 


July    1,1888 
Jan.    2, 1888 


July  1,1888 
Jan.  35,1889 
May  16, 1889 
July    1,1888 

....do 

...do 

. ...do ....... 

May  0,1889 
July    1,1888 

...  do 

...  do 


Termination 
of  serrlce. 


June  80, 1889 
Dec  81,1888 
Dec.  1, 1888 
June  80, 1889 
Dea  81,1888 
Jane  6^1889 


Jan.     1,1889 
June  30, 1889 


July  16,1888 
May  16,1889 
June  80, 1889 
May  16^1889 
June  80, 1889 

Do. 
May    8,1889 
June  80, 1889 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 


WISCONSIN. 


Grssn  Bay  Agency,  Me- 
nomonee  boarding- 
schooL 


PrioillaMoIntyre.... 

Edward  Venus 

Louis  Sasse 

Vincentia  Conghlin . . 
Annie  Jennings  . . . . . 
Angela  O'Callaghan . 
Catherine  O'Toole . . . 
Angela  O'Callaghan . 

Pauline  Hem 

Sarah  Kennedy 

Marsaret  Amel ., 

Fre^caHopp 

PhiUpHeim 

Thomas  Bradnock . . . 
Peter  Danielson 


€fr*en  Bay  Aasney 

'\OOIS. 


day-sehoi 


Sm 


nployes  at  seven  day- 
schools: 

E.  A.  Ooodnongh  .. 

Robert  O.Pike... 

Martin  O'Brien.... 

Mary  Bumes 

aihelia  Wheelock . 
ehard8.Powless. 

Peter  Powless 

A.W.  WlllUms... 

Alice  Evans 

Thomas  K.  Fisher . 


Wis 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Wis  . 
...do. 
...do. 
..  do. 
...do . 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

Minn 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher . 

Inaastrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 


do 

Matron 

Assistant  Matron. 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Shoemaker 

Carpenter 

do 


Teaoher. 
do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do 
.do. 


720 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
450 
000 
600 


Julv    1,1888 

....do 

. ...do  ....... 

— do 

Oct.     1, 1888 
May    1,1889 
July    1,1888 
. .. .do  . ...... 

May  1,1889 
July  1,1888 
Aug.  1,1888 
July    1,1888 

do 

....do 

Mar.   1,1889 


I 


400  I  July  1. 1888 
400  Oct.  1, 1888 
300    July    1,1888 

300    ....do 

300    ....do 

800  j  Feb.  1, 1889 
300    July    1,1888 

300   do 

300  ,  Oct.  22, 1888 
400  ;  May  1,1889.. 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
April  80, 1889 
June  80, 1889 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Feb.  28,  1889 
June  80, 1889 


June  30, 1889 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Jan.  81,  1889 
June  80, 1889 

Do. 
Oct.  15,  1888 
April  30, 1889 
June  80, 188ft 
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NdwM»f  po8iHoti8f  periods  of  aerviecj  salarUaper  annum,  etc. — Continned. 

WISCONSIN— Continued. 


Name. 


LaFoinU  Agency  day 


Xmployte  t  Uto  day* 
schoolB: 

CUim  Allen 

Clara  Allen 

James  Dobie 

Nellie X. Peck  .... 
Charles  MoOabe... 
Minnie MeCabe  ... 
John  A.  MoFarland 


Whence 

ap- 
pointed. 


Position. 


Commence- 
Salaty.  mentofsenr- 
ioe. 


WU... 
..do... 
...do... 
Minn. 
..  do... 
..  do ... 
..do... 


Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

da 

Assistant  teacher 
Teacher 


$800 
800 
000 
000 
800 
250 
480 


July  1,1888 
Nor.  I,lri88 
Jnlv    1,1888 

do 

....do 

...do 

Dec  17,1888 


Termination 
of  aerrioe. 


Sept.  30. 1888 
June  30, 188B 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 


WrOMING. 


SkotkonsA 


Wimd 


MOSMNM  A«ni«y,  HUM 

Nathan  D.  Mash.... 

F.G.Downman 

M.C.SwaB 

D.  A.  Slaoshter 

Troy  Lk  Jones 

ueoKse  Jn.  jKaaon ... 

D.  A.Slaaghter 

Snmner  Bbwk  Coal 

F.KWrialey 

A.M.Jones 

Annie  Ronyan  .... 
Sl]aM.Bnokley.... 

Joaie  Sullivan 

Uttie  Burns 

M.J. 


Ala.. 
Tex.. 
Pa... 
Va... 
Wvo. 
U^ 
Va... 


NelSeTniby 
Bethany  A.  N 
Rebeoea  Buttarf 


Pretty  W< 
a&McDoweU 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher 

do...:. 

do 


John  KBama 

Geone  Shakeepeare 

PhillM»Te<tw 

DaTtd  Paine 


Wyo...- 
. ..do  .... 
. .  .do .... 

Pa 

...do.... 

.:^r;::; 

Pa  .... 

Wyo.... 

Pa ...... 

Wyo.... 

Pa 

SS*:::. 

Wto.... 
. .  do  . . . 
...do.. 
..  do  ... 

N.Y.. 


Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

do 


Assistant  industrial  teacher 
Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

Assistant  natron 

do 


•  ■» 


....do. 
Lanndi 

...do 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

do 


. , . . . 


900 

yoo 

900 

800 
800 
800 
800 


Joly   1,1888 
Oct.  15,1888 
2,]88» 
1.1888 
25,1888 
19,1889 


May 

July 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May  28, 1889 
180  '  July  1, 1888 
500  ...  do 
500  i...  do 
500 
600 

Jnly 


1,1889 


liO  Apr, 
720  iMay 
4»  >  Jnly 
4»  May 
400  ~ 
400 

400    July 
4M     May 

JulT 


1,1888 
«,1889 
<1889 
1,1888 

1, 


720 
189 
840 
840 


Sept.  ML  1888 
Mav  1,1889 
1,1888 
1,18«9 
1,18K< 
13.1888 
1.1688 


Aug. 
Jnlv 


Mar.    2,1889 


Sept.  1,1888 
Apr.  S,1889 
Jnce  30, 1888 
Jan.  29,1889 
Mar.  20,1889 
Apr.  30,1888 
June  30, 1689 

Do. 
Apr.    6^  1889 

Da 
June  30,1888 

Da 
Apr.  5,1889 
Mny  3,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Mar.  31,1889 
Jane30,lBH9 
Apr.  S,1688 
Jnne3Q,18e8 
Apr.  30,1888 
June  30, 1888 
Aug.  12, 1888 
June  30^  1888 

Da 
Jan.  11,1889 
Juna30,1889 


INDIAN  LEGISLATION   PASSED  DURING  THE  SECOND  SES- 
SION OP  THE  FIFTIETH  CONGRESS.* 

CHAP.  18.— An  act  ffrantlnff  to  Citrous  Water  Company  riirht  of  way  »croBBPapa8:o     Januaryl  1889. 
.Indmn  Reservation  in  Marioopa  Coanty,  Arixona.  ' 

[20  Stat.,  p.  689.] 
Be  it  enacted  Ini  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiivea  of  the  United  States 

of  America  m  Oonffresa  assembled.  That  the  Citrons  Water  Company,  a    citrous  Water 
corporation  organized  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  and  trans-  Company  may 
acting  business  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  is  hereby  granted  the  right  ^J\"[^"^^^}^^|;^ 
of  way,  one  hnndred  feet  in  width,  across,  through,  and  out  of  township  through  Papa«o 
south  five,  range  west  five,  Gila  and  Salt  River  base  and  meridian,  the  Indian  Reserrar 
said  described  land  being  a  part  of  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation  in  ^*^"'  V^'* 
liarioopa  County,  Arizona,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  constructing  a  ditch  or    ^o^^o*- 
canal,  to  be  used  in  conveying  water  across  said  reservation  for  nse  in  irri- 
gating lands  and  supplying  water  to  owners  of  land  below :  Provided,  That    {"^^^^^JJerfree' 
80  long  as  said  reservation  shall  continue  for  the  nse  and  occupation  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
said  Indians,  said  Indians  shall,  free  of  cost,  be  supplied  with  water  from 
said  ditch  or  canal  in  such  quantity  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  reasonable  com- 
pensation only,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  Congress,  shall  be 
chaiged  to  those  supplied  with  water  for  use  upon  land  held  under  the 
United  States:  Provided  further.  That  said  right  of  way  herein  granted    Not  to  be  sold, 
shall  not  be  mortga.;ed,  sold,  transferred,  or  assigned  except  for  the  pur-  ^^' 
poses  of  construction:  And  provided  further.  That  unless  said  canal  for    Commenoe- 
which  this  right  of  way  is  granted  be  completed  witlUn  two  years  after  ^IJioiJ"     °^"' 
the  approval  of  this  act  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act,  and  all  rights  acquired  under  the  same,  shall  be  sub-     Amendment 
ject  at  all  times  to  modification,  revocation,  amendment,  or  repeal  by 
Ck>ngre8s. 

Approved,  January  1,  1889. 


CHAP.  24.~An  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indiana  In  the  January  14, 1889. 

State  of  Minnesota.  -     -  -     ■,> 

[2SSUto.,p.642.J 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  President  of  the  United     Chippewa  In- 
states is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  within  sixty  days  after  the  pas-  ^^*  **'  Mlnne- 
sage  of  this  act,  to  designate  and  appoint  three  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  Minnesota,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  oommlssioners 
practicable  after  their  appointment,  to  negotiate  with  all  the  different  bands  to  ncfirotlate  for 
or  tribes  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  complete  of\anda'tSbe*ap' 
cession  and  relinquishment  in  writing  of  all  their  title  and  interest  in  pointed, 
and  to  all  the  reservations  of  said  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  ex- 
cept the  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  Reservations,  and  to  all  and  so  much  ^^p^^  '     ®  * ' 
of  these  two  reservations  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  commisf^ion  is  not° 
required  to  make  and  fill  the  allotments  required  by  this  and  existing 
acts,  and  shall  not  have  been  reserved  by  the  Commissioners  for  said  pur- 
poses, for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  hereinafter  stated;  and  such 
cession  and  relinquishment  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  as  to  each  of  said 
several  reservations,  except  as  to  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  if  madfe  and 
assented  to  in  writing  by  two-thirds  of  the  male  adults  over  eighteen    Assent    of 
years  of  age  of  the  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  occupyin;;  and  belonging  to  ^^^^^^ 
such  reservations;  and  as  to  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  the  cession  and 
relinqaishment  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  if  made  and  assented  to  in  like 
manner  by  two-thirds  of  the  male  adults  of  all  the  Chippewa  Indians  in 

*  This  does  not  iiiciurle  items  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  unless  they 
Involve  new  legislation. 
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February     12,  CHAP.  134. — An  act  flrranting  to  the  Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad  Company  * 
1889.  rigrht  of  way  through  a  part  of  the  Crow  Indian  Beiiervation  in  Montana  Ter- 

--  ,  ■ ritory. 

[25 Stats.,  p.  660.]  ^^  ^^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Big'BoTnSouih- States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  a  right  of  way  is  hereby 
rSL  J5«i^i,Sf  ?  granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad  Corn- 
ed ?ight^oP^ay  pany,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
through  Crow  Territory  of  Montana,  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
tion^Mo^mT*"®^^*®  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  througlf  the  lands  set  apart 
'  '    for  the  use  of  the  Grow  Indians,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Crow  In- 

dian Reservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
j^^^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moath  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  in  Yellowstone 

^^         County,  Montana  Territory;  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  up  said 
Big  Horn  River  to  or  near  the  month  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River;  thence 
np  said  Little  Big  Horn  River  to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Owl  Creek;  thenee 
up  said  creek  to  and  across  the  southern  boundary>line  of  said  reservation. 
Width.  .gg^  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall 

be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  rail- 
road, as  aforesaid;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take 
£rom  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth, 
and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground 
Buildings,  etc.  acUacent  to  said  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine-shops, 
side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three 
stations.  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station, 

to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road,  except  at  the 
terminus  of  said  road  at  a  point  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  month  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  Yellowstone  County,  Mon- 
tana, and  at  such  point  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  decide  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  terminal  facilities. 
Compensation,     ggc.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right  of 
way,  and  grounds  adjacent  thereto,  as  provided  in  section  two,  and  pro- 
vide the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof;  and  also  to  ascertain 
and  fix  the  amount  of  compens:Uion  to  be  made  individual  members  of 
the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
said  road;  but  no  right  of  way  shall  vest  in  said  railroad  company  in  or 
^^^®^'   ^^'J  ^  ftny  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof,  made 
by  SeoretatT^  of  npon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  includ- 
the  Interior.       ing  the  points  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks, 

turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  approval  shall  be  made  in  writing  and 
be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  party  interested  therein,  and  until  the 
compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixe<l  and  paid;  and  the  surveys,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this 
Pr&vi9o.  provision:  Provided^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  in  his 

Consent  of  In- discretion,  re(|nire  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of  way 
dians.  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company,  in  such  manner  as  he  may 

prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company. 
Not      assign-     Sbc.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage  this 
able.  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  completed 

through  that  part  of  said  reservation  through  which  it  shall  be  constructed: 

Proviao.  Providedy  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise,  together  with 

the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  complete  said  road:  And 

Mortgage.       provided  further.  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall  be  lost  and  forfeited 

by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  running  order 

ment'iand*"^*'     ™"^'"  said  reservation  on  said  line  within  two  years  from  the  psssage 

pletion.      ^°^  o^  ^bis  <^^*  ^^  i^  ^^^  consent  of  the  Indians  is  required  under  the  terms  of 

the  proviso  to  section  three  of  this  act,  then  within  two  years  from  the 
date  when  such  consent  shall  be  obtained  as  provided  in  section  three  of 
this  act. 
Condition  of  S^^-  ^*  That  the  said  railroad  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way 
acceptance.  upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  as- 
signs, that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking 
toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians 
in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes  any 
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8nch  snrveyH,  shall  appoint  a  safficient  n  amber  of  competent  and  ezper 
rienced  examiners,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  done  within  a  reason- 
able time,  who  shall  go  upon  said  lands  thus  surveyed  and  personally 
make  a  carefnl,  complete,  and  thorough  examination  of  the  same  by    subdivision 
forty-acre  lots,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  which  lots  or  tracts  into  forty-aore 
there  is  standing  or  growing  pine  timber,  which  tracts  on  which  pine  ^^^• 
timber  is  standing  or  growing  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  termed 
*  *  pine  lands, '  *  the  minutes  of  such  examination  to  be  at  the  time  entered    "Pine  laads/ 
in  books  provided  for  that  purpose,  showing  with  particularity,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  all  pine  timber  standing  or  growing  on  any  lot  or  tract,  the 
amount  of  such  pine  timber  to  be  estimated  by  feet  in  the  manner  nsual 
in  estimating  such  timber,  which  estimates  and  reports  of  all  such  exam- 
inations shall  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
as  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  thereof,  and  thereupon  that  officer 
shall  cause  to  be  made  a  list  of  all  such  pine  lands,  describing  each  forty- 
acre  lot  or  tract  thereof  separately,  and  opposite  each  such  description  he    Minimum  val- 
shall  place  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  same,  according  to  his  best  judg-  nations, 
ment  and  information,  but  such  valuation  shall  not  be  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
three  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  baard  measure  of  the  pine  timber  thereon, 
and  thereupon  such  lists  of  lands  so  appraised  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval,  modification,  or  rejection,  as 
be  may  deem  proper.     If  the  appraisals  are  rejected  as  a  whole,  then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  substitute  a  new  appraisal  and  the  same         appraisals. 
or  original  list  as  approved  or  modified  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  as  the  appraisal  of  said  lands,  and  as 
constituting  the  minimum  price  for  which  said  lands  may  be  sold,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  but  in  no  event  shall  said  pine  lands  be  appraised 
at  a  rate  of  less  than  three  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  measure  of  the 
pine  timber  thereon.     Duplicate  lists  of  said  lands  as  appraised,  together 
with  copies  of  the  field-notes,  surveys,  and  minutes  of  examinations  shall  ^^^  *®  ^  filed, 
be  filed  and  kept  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  the  land  office  of  the  dis- 
trict within  which  said  lands  may  be  situated,  and  copies  of  said  lists 
with  the  appraisals  shall  be  furnished  to  any  person  desiring  the  same 
apon  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  or  to 
the  register  of  said  local  land  office. 

The  compensation  of  the  examiners  so  provided  for  in  this  section  shall    Pay  of  examin- 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  in  no  event  shall  exceed  ^^' 
the  sum  of  six  dollars  per  day  for  each  person  so  employed,  including  all 
expenses. 

AH  other  lands  acquired  from  the  said  Indians  on  said  reservations    "Affrioultoral 
other  than  pine  lands  are  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  termed  **agricult-  i*'^^^" 
nral  lands." 

Sec.  5.  That  after  the  survey,  examination,  and  appraisals  of  said    sale  of  pine 
pine  lands  has  been  fully  completed  they  shall  be  proclaimed  as  inlands, 
market  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  following  manner:  The  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  cause  notices  to  be  inserted  once  in  each 
week  for  four  successive  weeks  in  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation   Advertisement, 
published  in  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul,   Duluth,  and  Crookston,   Min- 
nesota;  Chicago,  Illinois;   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;   Detroit,  Michigan; 
Philadelphia  and  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania;  and  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, of  the  sale  of  said  lands  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  for    ^^j^iq^  gjj^ 
cash  at  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  within  which  said  lands  are 
located,  said  notice  to  state  the  time  and  place  and  terms  of  such  sale. 
At  such  sale  said  lands  shall  be  offered  in  forty-acre  parcels,  except  in 
case  of  fractions  containing  either  more  or  less  than  forty  acres,  which 
shall  be  sold  entire.     In  no  event  shall  any  parcel  be  sold  for  a  less  sum 
than  its  appraised  value.     The  residue  of  such  lands  remaining  unsold 
after  such  public  offering  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  private  sale  for    pHvate  sale. 
43ash  at  the  appraised  value  of  the  same  upon  application  at  the  local  land 
office.     . 

Sec.  6.  That  when  any  of  the  agricultural  lands  on  said  reservation    Saieofagrloul- 
not  allotte  1  under  this  act  nor  reserved  for  the  future  use  of  said  Indians  ^'**  lands, 
have  been  surveyed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give  thirty  days' 
notice  through  at  least  one  newspaper  published  at  Saint  Paul  and  Crook- 
ston, in  the  Stat«  of  Minnesota,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days, 
the  said  agricultural  lands  so  surveyed,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  ^*^^^  "^^^^tSd 
States  to  actual  settlers  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law:  |^^^     omesteaa 
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February  28,  CHAP.  202. —An  act  sn^Dting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Yankton  and  MiBsouri  Valler 
l889.  Railway  Company  through  the  Yankton  Indian  Reservation  In  Dakota. 

[25  Stata.,  p.  6S4.1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  qf  Repnekentotivea  of  the  United  States 

Yankton  and  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Yankton  and  Missoari  Y alley 
BtSway  ^CoS  ^^^^*y  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  theTer- 
pany  granted  ^^^^y  of  Dakota,  its  successors  or  assigns,  are  hereby  invested  and  em- 
right  of  way  powered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equipping,  op- 
^?l^dian^  Iteflk  ®^**"8»  osing,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line 
ervation.  Dak.     through  the  Yankton  Indian  Reservation  in  said  Territory,  b^inning  at 

any  point  to  be  selected  by  said  railway  company  on  the  east  line  of  said 
Location.         reservation  between  the  northeast  corner  thereof  and  a  point  one  mile 
south  of  the  junction  of  the  west  fork  of  Choteau  Creek  with  the  east  fork 
thereof,  and  running  thence  westerly  or  northwesterly  through  said  reser- 
vation, but  at  no  point  farther  than  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  north- 
AitlB*'atei        ^™^y  boundary  thereof:  Provided,  That  if  said  right  of  way  be  so  located 
tion.  "*       °**^  ®®  *®  begin  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  reservation  at  any  point  south 

of  said  fifteen-mile  limit,  it  shall  run  thence  northwesterly  so  as  to  come 
within  said  fifteen-mile  limit  at  some  point  not  more  than  ten  miles  west- 
ward from  the  eastern  line  of  said  reservation. 
Width.  Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  t-ake  and  use  for  all  pur- 

poses of  a  railway,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred 
feet  in  width  through  said  reservation,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land 
two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet  in  addi- 
Statlons,  etc.  tion  to  right  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten  miles  of  road,  with  the 
right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way, 
PrwiaoB.  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill:  Provided,  That 

Limit.  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station: 

Provided,  further,  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken 
Not  to  be  sold,  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  and  they 
etc.  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as 

shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said 
railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines;  and  when  any  portion  thereof 
shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  Indians  of  said 
reservation,  or,  in  case  they  shall  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  same,  to  t^e 
Gonaent  of  In-  ^^^^'^  States:  And  provided  further,  That  before  any  such  lands  shall  be 
diana.  taken  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  consent  of  the  Indians  thereto  shall 

be  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

CompenBation     Skc.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  lands 

l^of '^^^'^held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages 

of  any  of  the  said  Indians,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occu- 
pants for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  railway,  the  amount  of  such  compensation  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  direct,  and  to  be  subject  to  his  final  approval. 
Freight  rates.  SSG.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 
of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  anthorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same 
jV«oi0M.  kind:  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed 

Passenger  three  cents  per  mile.  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  the 
rates.  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway,  and  messages  on  said 

ti^SS^^^^  ®^  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  governments 
*^'^'  shall  exist  in  said  Territory  within  the  limits  of  which  said  railway,  or  a 

part  thereof,  shall  be  located;  and  then  such  State  govemmont  or  gov- 
ernments shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the  cost  of  transporto* 
tion  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits  by  said  rail- 
way;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all 
times  the  cost  of  such  transportatioii  by  said  railway  or  said  company 
whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from  one  State  into  another, 
M  a  X  i  m  u  m  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
rates.  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  interstate,  shall  not  ex- 

jCi^ila.  ceed  the  rate  above  *  ^  provided  further.  That  said  railway 

company  shall  carr  h  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law 

provide;  and  until  8  law  the  Postmaster-General  may 

fix  the  rate  of  oomp 
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Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  compaDj  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the    Paymentto 
Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  said  reservation,  the  snm  of  Indians  on  reser- 
fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  formation, 
property  taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway,  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct 
in  said  reservation,  said  payments  to  be  made  in  installments  of  five 
hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is  graded.     Said  company  shall     Annual  rent. 
also  pay,  so  long  as  that  part  of  said  reservation  through  which  said  right 
of  way  may  be  located  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile 
of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  reservation.     The  money  paid  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force, 
for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  or  be  paid  to  them  as  to  him  shall  seem 
best:  Provided^  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands    Proviso. 
are  occupied  and  possessed  by  said  Indians,  to  impose  such  additional    Additional 
taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit;  ^'^^"^  H 

and  any  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have 

been  established  may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  rail-  < 

way  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.     Such  railway  company  shall  have  the  « 

right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  • 

this  act.  : 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its  i?S^}^^^^^' 
located  line  through  and  station  grounds  upon  said  Indian  reservation  to  i^*tion,*etcf°^^  a 

be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  said  loca-  '  \ 

tion  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  any  grading     «^.  '* 

or  construction  on  any  section  or  part  of  said  located  line  shall  be  begun:    ^^^ations.  • 

Pnmded^  That  said  railway  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated 

with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  under  such  rules  and  ^ 

legnlations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe.  i 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company     Employeea 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  al-  may  reside   on  t 

lowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  "«****>*  ^•y- 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules  and  regula-  * 

tions  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance- 
with  said  intercourse  laws.  * 

Sec.  8.  That  said  railway  shall  be  built  through  said  reservation  within    Completion.  ) 

four  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall 
be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built;  and  that  said  railway  company  • 

shall  fence  and  keep  fenced  all  such  portions  of  its  road  as  may  run  through  | 

any  improved  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  also  shall  construct  and  maintain  * 

oontinoally  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  over    Crossings  eto.  | 

said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  \ 

croBB  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  • 

laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  said  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the    Condition  of 
express  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  aoceptanoe. 
will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  efforts  looking  towa^s  the  chang- 
ing or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indians  any  further  grant  of  lands, 
or  its  occupancy,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided,  That  any  vio-    ^i*^*ti      t^ 
lation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  for-f^^^ji^*      '^  ^ 
feiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this 
act. 

Sec  10.  That  all  mortisages  executed  by  said  railway  company  con-    Mortgages, 
▼eying  any  portion  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  con- 
strncted  in  said  reservation,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of  their  exe- 
tion,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  company  as  therein 


* 
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Sec.  11.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal    Amendment, 
this  act,  and  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  as-  ^  Bight  not 
signed  or  transferr^  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  construction  and  signable. 
completion  of  the  road,  except  mortgages  or  other  liens  that  may  be  given 
or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  That  said  railway  company  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  United    Bond. 
States,  to  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
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shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings,  within  said  reserva- 
tion. 
Pay  of  referees.     Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dol- 
lars per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaf^ed  in  the  trial  of  any  case  snb- 
WltneM   etc    "^^^^  ^  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.    Wit- 
fees.         '        *  nesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  by,  the  courts  of  the  United 

States.  Costs,  including  compeuRation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company.  In  case  the 
referees  can  not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the 
award.  Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees 
shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award 
Anpeal  ^^^  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  United  States 

district  court  held  at  Duluth  or  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  which  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  subject  matter  of  said  peti- 
tion according  to  the  laws  of  said  State  provided  for  determiuing  the 
damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.     If  upon  the  hear- 
Awarding      t  ^°^  ®^  ^^  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  larger  sum 
on  appe^*'^  "  thtkn  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall  be  ad- 
judged against  the  railroad  company.     If  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
shall  be  for  the  same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs 
shall  be  a<^udged  against  the  appellant.     If  the  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs 
shall  be  at^udged  against  the  party  claiming  damages.     When  prooe>ed- 
Commenoe- ings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay 
°^^^^  double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof, 

and  then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  con- 
demned and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 
Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants  of 
Preiffht  rates,  said  reservation  a  greater  rat^  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same 
ProvUoa.  kind:  Provided^  That  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and 

regulate  at  afl  times  the  c<^t  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or 
latenservedf**  ^^  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from  one  State 

into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State:  Provided,  how- 
ever,  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  inter^ 
^"**™^°**       state,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed:  Arul  provided  further ^ 
That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Con- 
^^^^'  gress  may  by  law  provide;  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Post- 

master-General may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 
Additional  oom-      3^^-  ^'  '^^^^  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
pensation  to  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  said  tribe,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addi- 
tribes.  ^jqq  ^  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property  taken  and 

damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way, for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construe^  in  said  Territory, 
said  payments  to  be  made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each 
tea  miles  of  road  is  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the  council  of  said  tribe 
Proviaoi.  shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location  as 

set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  provided 
•ooaiwS  a^to  al-  ^'^^  ^°^  *^^®  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
lowanoe.  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  tribe  under  the  pro- 

visions of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  three  for 
the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual 
allottees  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  therein  provided:  Provided  further, 
That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  com- 
Awardtobein  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  1^  in  lien  of  the  compensa- 
llea  of  oompen-  ^^^^  ^^^  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
■aation.  foregoing  provision.    Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  reser* 

▼ation  is  owned  and  occupied  by  said  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Annual  rental.  Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway 

it  shall  construct  in  the  said  reservation. 

The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions 

Apportion-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 

flient  treaties  now  in  force  or  hereinafter  enacted  between  the  United  States 

and  said  tribe,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be 
jYppijj  constructed  by  said  railway  company  through  their  lands:  Provided^ 

That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  oecapied 
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To  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years,  and  each  other  person  un- 
der eighteen  years  now  living,  or  may  be  born  prior  to  said  allotments, 
Dot  more  than  one-eighth,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land, 
not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  a  section;  all  allotments  to  be  made  with 
the  advice  of  the  agent  of  the  said  Indians,  or  such  other  person  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  selec- 
tions of  the  Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their  minor  children 
and  the  agent  making  allotments  for  each  orphan  child. 

Fifth.  The  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  shall  cause  the  lands  of    Surrey  of  Fort 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  above  named  to  be  properly  surveyed  and  ^all     itoserv»- 
divided  among  the  said  Indians  in  severalty  and  in  the  proportions  here-  ^^°' 
inbefbre  mentioned,  and  shall  issue  patents  to  them  respectively  therefor 
so  soon  as  the  necessary  laws  are  passed  by  Congress.     The  title  to  be 
acquired  thereto  by  the  Indians  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation,  lease 
or  incumbrance,  either  by  voluntary  conveyance  of  the  grantee  or  his 
heirs,    or  by  the  judgment,   order  or  decree  of  any    court,  or  sub- 
ject to  taxation  of  any  character,  but  shall  be  and  remain  inalienable, 
and  not  subject  to  taxation  lor  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  until 
such  time  thereafter  as  the  President  may  see  fit  to  remove  the  restric- 
tion, which  Hhall  be  incorporated  in  the  patent. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of  May,  anno 
Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

t  Ten  Doy,  his  x  mark. 

^  Tesedkmit,  his  x  mark. 
Grouse  Pete,  his  x  mark. 
Jack  Girson,  his  x  mark. 
Ti  Hek,  his  X  mark. 
Captain  Jim,  his  x  mark. 
Jack  Ten  Doy,  his  x  mark. 
Witnepses: 

J.  F.  ."TOEK. 

Jos.  T.   liENHKK. 

A.  F.  Gentes. 
Charles  Kainey, 

Acting  InUrf. refer. 
John  a.  Wuigiit, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Signatures. 


Sec'  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  cause  to  be  surveyed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  on  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation  to  secure  the  settlement  in  severalty  to  said  Indians  as 
provided  in  said  agreement.  Upon  the  completion  of  said  survey,  he 
shall  cause  allotments  of  land  to  be  made  to  each  and  all  of  said  Indians 
in  quantity  and  character  asset  forth  in  the  agreement  above  mentioned; 
and  upon  the  approval  of  said  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  to  each  and  every  allottee  for  the  lands  so 
allotted,  with  the  conditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations  mentioned 
therein  as  are  provided  in  the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into 
effect,  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  as  follows : 

For  the  expense  of  the  survey  of  the  land  as  provided  in  section  second 
of  this  act,  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  of  twenty  installments  as  provided  in  said  agreement,  to 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in 
snch  manner  as  the  President  may  direct :  For  the  Lemhi  Indians,  four 
thousand  dollars,  and  for  the  Fort  Hall  Indians,  six  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  expense  of  removing  the  Lemhi  Indians  to  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation,  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act,  so  far  as  the  Lemhi  Indians  are  concerned,  shall 
take  effect  only  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  pre- 
sented to  him  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  agreement  herein  set  forth 
has  been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  members  of  the 
Shoshone,  Bannack,  and  Sheepeater  tribes  occupying  the  Lemhi  Reserva- 
tion, and  shall  have  signified  his  approval  thereof. 

Approved,  Febmaiy  23, 1889. 
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February     12,  CHAP.  184.— An  act  grranting  to  the  Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad  Company  a 
1889.  rigrht  of  way  througu  a  part  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana  Ter- 
ritory. 

[25Stat8.,p.660.]  jjg  ^.^  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
B\gUom9o\xih' States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  right  of  way  is  hereby 
Ccmi^ny  Kront^  granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad  Corn- 
ed right  ofwayPAx^y)  a  corporation  dnly  orfi:anized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  th& 
through  Crow  Territory  of  Montana,  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
tion^M^uSuT*^®^^*®  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  thronglf  the  lands  set  apart 
*  *    for  the  use  of  the  Crow  Indians,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Crow  In- 

dian Reservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
j^^^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  in  Yellowstone 

^^'         County,  Montana  Territory ;  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  up  said 
Big  Horn  River  to  or*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River;  thenoe 
up  said  Little  Big  Horn  River  to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Owl  Creek;  thenoe 
up  said  creek  to  and  across  the  southern  boundary-line  of  said  reservation. 
Width.  'Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall 

be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  rail- 
road, as  aforesaid;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take 
from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth, 
and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground 
Buildings,  etc.  ac^acent  to  said  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine^hops, 
side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three 
stations.  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station, 

to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road,  except  at  the 
terminus  of  said  road  at  a  point  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  month  of  the  Big  Horn  River,  Yellowstone  County,  Mon- 
tana, and  at  such  point  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  decide  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  terminal  facilities. 
Compensation.     §^0.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right  of 
way,  and  grounds  adjacent  thereto,  as  provided  in  section  two,  and  pro- 
vide the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof;  and  also  to  ascertain 
and  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  individual  members  of 
the  tribe  for  datna^es  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
said  road ;  but  no  right  of  way  shall  vest  in  said  railroad  company  in  or 
^wJ7*^'   ^^'A  ^  ***y  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof,  made 
by  Seore£t7^  of  up<>Q  actual  survey  for  the  definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  inclnd- 
the  Interior.       ing  the  points  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks, 

turn-outs,  and  water-stations,  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  approval  shall  be  made  in  writing  and 
be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  party  interested  therein,  and  until  the 
compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid;  and  the  surveys,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this 
Proviso.  provision:  Provided ,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  in  his 

Consent  of  In- discretioD,  re()uire  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of  way 
^*^"*'  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company,  iu  such  manner  as  he  may 

prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  company. 
Not      assign-     Ssc.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage  this 
able.  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  completed 

through  that  part  of  said  reservation  through  which  it  shall  be  constructed: 

Proviso.  Provided,  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise,  together  with 

the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  complete  said  road:  And 

Mortgage.        provided  further.  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall  be  lost  and  forfeited 

by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  running  order 

me  *t'and*"°*^     '^"^^  said  reservation  on  said  line  within  two  years  from  the  pnsBage 

pletion.  '  ^^  ^his  <^^*  or  if  the  consent  of  the  Indians  is  required  under  the  terms  of 

the  proviso  to  section  three  of  this  act,  then  within  two  years  from  the 
date  when  such  consent  shall  be  obtained  as  provided  in  section  three  of 
this  act. 
Condition  of  ^Kc.  5.  That  the  said  railroad  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  w^ 
acceptance.  upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  as- 
signs, that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking 
toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians 
in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  tribes  any 
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OHAP.  241.— Aaactgrrantins  to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail-     Febnury    25, 

way  Company  the  ri|rbt  of  way  through  the  ^Yhite  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  1889. 

the  State  of  Minnesota.  ...-  _^   . -«-~ 

[25Stata.,  p.696.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seante  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    SalntPaoLMin- 
States  of  America  in  Congress  asi^embled^  That  there  is  hereby  granted  to  nea polls  and 
the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  liail way  Company, a  corpora- ^^'^^^^^^  Rail- 
tion  organized  and  existing  under  the  law^of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  ^nted'right'^of 
its  assigns,  the  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad  throngh  the  wav  throneh 
White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  said  State.    Such  right  of  way  shall  Jun  R^"*** 
be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  rail-  tion,Mlnn?'^*" 
road,  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands 
adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stones,  and  earth  necessary  for    '^idth. 
the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of 
way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs,     Stations,  etc. 
and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in  width 
and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  two 
stations  within  the  limits  of  said  reservation. 

Sec.  2.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  throngh  any    Ck>mpenaation. 
land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants,  according  to 
any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be  made  to 
such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad.    In  case  of  failure  to  make 
satisfactory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the  just  compensation 
shall  be  determined  as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Minnesota  enacted  for 
the  settlement  of  lilce  controversies  in  such  cases.     The  amount  of  dam-    Damages  to 
age  resulting  to  the  Chippewa  tribe  of  Indians,  in  their  tribal  capacity,  ^Ippewa  In- 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  lands  of  the 
reservation  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  shall  be  ascertained  and  de- 
termined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  may  direct  and  iniS^r  7o  a  jh 
be  subject  to  his  final  approval;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  prove  location, 
said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  pro-  ^^> 
vided  for  until  plats  thereof, made  upon  actual  survey  for  the  definite  loca- 
tion of  such  railroad,  and  including  grounds  forstation  buildings,  depots, 
machine-shops,  aide-tracks,  turn-outs. and  water-stations  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  until  the  compensation 
aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid,  and  the  consent  of  the  Indians  on 
said  reservation  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  been  first  obtained 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.     Said    Survey, 
company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  such  reservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  railroad,  provided  that  said 
railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe. 

ApproTed,  February  25,  18S9. 


CHAP.  2Sri.— An  act  {^'antiuj?  the  right  of  way  to  the  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Darda-      February     26, 
nelie  Railway  Company  to  con«itruot  :uid  operate  a  railroad,  te1e|?raph,aDd  tele-  1889. 

Ehone  line  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  to  or  near  — 

laxter  Sprintcs,  in  the  State  of  Kanbas.  [25  Stats.,  p.  745.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States    Fort    Smltht 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Darda-  JJSSiie  lUil^*'" 
neUe  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  company    may 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and  buil^  railroad, 
empowered  with  the  right  of  lociiting,  constructing,  owning,  equipping,  {J}^^™'*'**  i*"** 
operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  thnniffir^Indiaa 
line  from  the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  through  the  Territory. 
Indian  Territory,  to  or  near  the  town  of  Baxter  Springs,  in  Cherokee    LocaUon. 
County,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  beginning  at  the  said  city  of  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  thence  running  to  the*  Arkansas  River,  either  in  the  said  State 
of  Arkansas  or  the  Indian  Territory,  and  crossing  said  river  either  in  the 
said  State  or  Territory,  and  thence  through  said  Territory  or  through  said 
State  and  Territory  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  throngh  the  Indian  Territory  to  or  near  the  said  town 
of  Baxter  Springs,  in  the  State  of  Kans&s.  with  the  right  to  construct,  use, 
and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  sidings  as  said  company  may 
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deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and 
depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 
Right  of  way.       Sbc.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all  pur- 
poses of  a  railway,  and  i'or  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred 
Width.  feet  in  width  throagh  said  Indian  Territory  for  said  line  of  the  Fort  Smith. 

,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railway  Company,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of 
land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  the  length  of  three  thousand  feet. 
Stations,  etc.  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  for  stations,  lor  every  ten  miles  of  road, 
with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts 
or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
road-bed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way, 
iV(wi»o.  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill :  Provided^  That 

Not  to  be  sold,  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold 

®^*  by  the  company,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and 

for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  con- 
venient operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines;  and 
when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  re- 
vert to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
taken. 

Sec.  3.  .That  beiore  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,,  customs,  and 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be 
constructed,  lull  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  such 
railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlements  with  any  occu- 
pant, such  compensation  shall  by  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  three 
disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed,  one,  who  shall  act  as  chairman, 
by  the  President,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation  to  which  said  occupant 
belongs,  and  one  by  the  railroad  company,  who,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  appraisements,  shall  take  and  subscribe  before  a  district 
judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or  United  States  commissioner,  an  oath 
that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
praisement, which  oath,  duly  certi lied,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award 
to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the 
Substitution  on  completion  thereof;  and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to 

f  a  i  1  u  r  e  to  ap-  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member  after  due  notice.     And  upon  the  iail- 

^  ure  of  either  party  to  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the 

Compensation  appointment  made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  tilled  by  the  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  United  States  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  upon 
the  application  of  the  other  party.  The  chairman  of  the  said  board  shall 
appoint  the  time  and  place  of  all  hearings  within  the  nation  to  which  such 
occupant  belongs.  Each  of  such  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the 
sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any 
cause  submitted  to  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per 
mile.  Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  court  of  said 
nation.  Costs,  including  compensation  of  said  referees,  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railway  company.  In  case  the 
referees  do  not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the 
award.  Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees 
shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award 
and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  district  court 
held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  subject  matter  of  the  petition,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is 
taken  for  railroad  purposes.  If,  upon  the  hearing  of  said  appeal,  the 
V  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  awanl  of  the 

Costs  on  ap- referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  railroad 

****  company.     If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  the  same  or  a  less 

sum  than  the  award  made  by  the  referees,  then  the  costs  shall  be  ad- 
Work  may  be-  j udged  against  the  party  claiming  damages.     When  proceedings  have  been  ' 

fn'ir°°d  o*u  b^l e  ^™™®°^®^  ^"  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amoont 

award.  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof  and  then  have  the 

right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  the  railway. 

Freight  charges.     Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants  q^ 

said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  services  of  transportation  of  the  same 
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kind:  Provided,  That  passeDger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed     Provisos. 
three  centa  per  mile.     Ck)ngre8s  hereby  reserves  the  ri^ht  to  regalate  the 
charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages  on  said  pn-gg«|.g-  -«t^ 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  governments^ 
shall  exist  in  said  Territor}*^  within  the  limits  of  which  said  railway,  or  a 
part  thereof,  shall  be  located;  and  then  such  State  government  or  gov-     Regulation, 
emments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the  cost  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits  by  said  railway ; 
but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times 
the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or  said  company  when- 
ever such  transportation  shall  extend  from  one  State  into  another,  or  shall 
extend  into  more  than  one  State:  Provided^  however^  That  the  rate  of  such 
transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  Ihe  rate 
above  expressed:  And  provided  fiirtlier.  That  said  railway  company  shall 
carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congr&ss  may  by  law  provide,  and  until     Mails, 
such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  railway  company  shajl  pav  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nation  or  tribes  through  whose  JJ',^"'****^" *** 
lands  said  line  may  be  located,  the  sura  of  fifty  dollars  per  mile  for  each 
mile  of  road  constructed  and  maintained  in  said  Indian  Territory,  in  ad- 
dition to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property  taken  and 
damages  done  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  said  railway, 
said  payment  to  be  made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each 
ten  miles  of  road  is  graded:  Provided ^  That  if  the  general  council  of 
either  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be 
located  shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowance 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  -and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or 
tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  &<«  provided  in 
section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
individual  occupants  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  upon 
the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  therein  provided:  A-o-  Award  to  be  in 
tided  further,  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  8ai4j^t?on'  *^™^'*" 
railway  company  for  such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
compensation  the  said  natiou  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  foregoing  provisions.  Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said 
Territory  is  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall «  on- 
struct  and  operate  in  said  Territory.  The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  tr^ties  now  in  force  among  the  different 
nations  and  tribes  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may 
be  constrncted  and  operated  by  said  company  through  their  lands:  Pro- 
vided, That  Congres-i  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occu- 
pied and  possessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  additional  taxes 
upon  raid  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit;  and 
any  State  or  Territory  hereafter  formed,  through  which  said  railway  shall 
have  been  established,  may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said 
railway  as  lies  within  its  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have  the 
right  to  survey  and  locate  its  ra  Iway  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps,  showing  the  route  of  its  -^'^J^P*  '**  ^ 
located  line  through  said  Territory,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  tht-  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal  chief 
of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be 
located,  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  subsequent  settle- 
ment or  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  said  maps  shall 
be  valid  as  against  said  company:  Proridad,  That  when  a  map  showing     Proviso. 
any  portion  of  said  railway's  located  line  is  filed,  as  herein  provided  for, 
said  company  shall  commence  grading  said  located  line  within  six  months    Grading  to  be- 
thereafter,  or  such  location  shall  be  void;  and  said  location  shall  be  ap- k^"    on   filing 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  sections  of  twenty-five  miles  be-  ™*P"' 
fore  construction  of  anv  such  section  shall  be  begun. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,   and  en^ployees  of  said  company     Kmployees   to 


Annual  rental. 


Taxation. 


necessary  to  the  construction  and  manajzement  of  saicl  road  shall  be  al-  JJ^^ay  **°  "**** 
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the  penal  sam  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians of  said  reservation,  conditioned  for  the  dae  payment  of  any  and  all 
damages  which  may  accrue  by  reason  of  the  killing  or  maiming  of  any 
Indian  belonging  to  said  reservation,  or  of  their  live-stock,  In  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  said  railway,  or  by  reason  of  fires  originating 
thereby;  the  damages  in  all  cases,  in  the  event  of  failure  by  the  railway 
company  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  parties  in  interest,  to 

Litigation.  \j^  recovered  in  any  court  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  amount  claimed,  upon  suit  or  actioq  instituted  by  the  proper  United 

Provito.  States  attorney  in  the  name  of  the  United  States:  Provided^  That  all 

moneys  so  recovered  by  the  United  States  attorney  under  the  provisions 

Moneys  reoov- of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
^^^'  \)e  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  Indian  or  Indians  entitled  to  the 

same,  and  to  be  paid  to  him  or  them,  or  otherwise  expended  for  his  or 
their  benefit,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  February  23,  1889. 


February  23,  CHAP.  203.— An  aot  to  accept  and  ratify  the  asrreement  Bubmltted  by  the  Sho- 
18S9.  shones.  Bannocks,  and  Sheepeatemof  the  Port  Hall  and  Lemhi  Reservation  in 

.    Idaho  May  fourteenth,  eiffhteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(25  Stats.,  p.  687.]      ,^  ,  ,.«i..«^««  «%  «  ■•  <^i« 

Preamble.  Whereas  certain  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sheep- 

Poj^^  ^^1  ^i>d  eater  tribes  of  Indians  have  agreed  upon  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary 

B^rvations!  ^^  ^^®  Interior  an  a^ipreement  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  in 

Idaho.  '  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  their  settlement  upon  lands  in  severalty^  and  for 

other  purposes:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United 

A.Kr  eement  ^SStotes  of  America  in  Congrew  assembled.  That  said  agreement  be,  and  the 

Md  ^nnaok  fn^  same  is  hereby,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed.    Said  agreement  is  as- 

•dians.  sented  to  by  a  duly-certified  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians  of  the 

Shoshone  and  Bannack  tribes  occupying  or  interested  in  the  lands  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  conformity  with  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
ir  1  iR     tem    ^^^^^J  ^^th  the  Shoshoues  and  Bannacks  of  July  third,  eighteen  hundred 
voi.io,p.v7u.    ^^  gixty-eight  (fifteenth  Statutes  at  Large,  page  six  hundred  and  sev- 
enty),  and  in  words  and  figures  as  follows,  namely: 
Surren  d  e  r  o  f     First  The  chieft  and  head  metx  of  the  Shoshones,  Bannacks,  and  Sheep- 
LAmhi  Beserva-  eaters  of  the  Lemhi  Agency  hereby  agree  to  surrender  their  reservation  at 

Lemhi,  and  to  remove  and  settle  upon  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  Idaho, 
and  to  take  up  lands  in  severalty  of  that  reservation  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 
Surrender  of     Second.  The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks  of 
Mrt  of  Fort  Hall  YoTt  Hall  hereby  agree  to  the  settlement  of  the  Lemhi  Indians  upon  the 
ueservanon.       ^^^  jj^jj  Reservation  in  Idaho,  and  they  agree  to  cede  to  the  United 

States  the  following  territory,  namely:  Beginning  where  the  north  line 
of  township  nine  south  intereects  with  the  eastern  line  of  their  reserva* 
tion;  thence  west  with  the  extension  of  said  line  to  the  Port  Nenf  River; 
thence  down  and  with  Port  Nenf  River  to  where  said  township  line  oroases 
the  same;  thence  west  with  said  line  to  Marsh  Creek;  thence  up  Miush 
Creek  to  where  the  north  line  of  township  number  ten  south  interseets 
with  the  same;  thence  west  with  said  line  to  the  western  boundary  of  said 
reservation;  thence  south  and  with  the  boundaries  of  said  reservation  to 
the  beginning,  including  also  such  quantity  of  the  north  side  of  Port  Neuf 
River  as  H.  O.  Harkness  may  be  entitled  to  under  existing  law,  the  same 
to  be  conformed  to  the  public  surveys,  so  as  to  include  the  improvements  of 
said  Harkness. 
Payment  to  be  Third.  In  view  of  the  cessions  contained  in  the  above  articles  the 
™*de.  United  States  as^rees  to  pay  to  the  Lemhi  Indians  the  sum  of  four  thou- 

sand  dollars  per  annum  for  twenty  years  and  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  twenty  years,  the  same  to  be 
in  addition  to  any  sums  to  which  the  above* named  Indians  are  now  on- 
titled  by  treaty,  and  all  provisions  of  existing  treaties,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  fnnds,  to  remain  in  full  force  and  ettemt. 
Allotments.  Fourth.  Allotments  in  severalty  of  the  remaining  lands  on  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

To  each  head  of  family  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  section,  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land,  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  a 
section* 
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sand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated;  his  action  hereunder  to  be  reported  to  Congress; "  and 

Whereas  William  F.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Mascogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians,  repre- 
sented by  Pleasant  Porter,  David  M.  Hodge,  and  P>parhecher,  delegates 
and  representatives  thereto  duly  authorized  and  empowered  by  the  prin- 
cipal chief  and  national  council  of  the  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation, 
did,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  enter  into  and  conclude  articles  of  cession  and  agree- 
ment, which  said  cession  and  agreement  is  in  words  as  follows: 

Articles  of  cession  and  agreement  made  and  concluded  at  the  city  of  Articles  of 
Washington  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January  in  the  yiear  of  our  Lord  »«'*•"»•'»*• 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  by  and  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  represented  by  William  F.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
and  under  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Mus- 
cogee (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians,  represented  by  Pleasant  Porter,  David 
M.  Hodge,  and  Esparhecher,  delegates  and  representatives  thereunto  duly 
authorized  and  empowered  by  the  principal  chief  and  national  council  of 
the  8aid  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation; 

Whereas  by  a  treaty  of  cession  made  and  concluded  by  and  between 
the  said  parties  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  the  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  in  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  locate  other  Indians  and  freedmen  thereon, 
ceded  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  to  be  sold  to  and  used  as  homes 
for  such  other  civilized  Indians  as  the  United  States  might  choose  to 
settle  thereon,  the  west  half  of  their  entire  domain,  to  be  divided  by  a 
line  running  north  and  south,  which  should  be  surveyed  as  provided  in 
the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty:  the  eastern  half  of  the  lands  of  the 
said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  to  be  retained  by  them  as  a  home; 

And  whereas  but  a  portion  of  said  lands  so  ceded  for  such  use  has  been 
sold  to  Indians  or  assigned  to  their  use,  and  the  United  States  now  de- 
sire that  all  of  said  ceded  lauds  may  be  entirely  freed  from  any  limitation 
in  respect  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  and  all  claims  of  the  said 
Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  to  such  lands  may  be  surrendered  and  ex- 
tinguished as  well  as  all  other  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  to  any  terri- 
tory except  the  aforesaid  eastern  half  of  their  domain; 

Now,  therefore,  these  articles  of  cession  and  agreement  by  and  between 
the  said  contracting  parties,  witness: 

I.  That  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  Cession  of 
of  money  hereinafter  mentioned,  hereby  absolutely  cedes  and  grants  to  !}"5"  ^^  Creek 
the  United  Statues,  without  reservation  or  condition,  full  and  complete    *  ^^' 

title  to  the  entire  western  half  of  the  domain  of  the  said  Muscogee  (or 
dreek)  Nation  lying  west  of  the  division  line  surveyed  and  established 
onder  the  said  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  also  grants 
and  releases  to  the  United  States  all  and  every  claim,  estate,  right,  or 
interest  of  any  and  every  description  in  or  to  any  and  all  land  and  terri- 
tory whatever,  except  so  much  of  the  said  former  domain  of  the  said 
Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  as  lies  east  of  the  said  line  of  division,  sur- 
veyed and  established  as  aforesaid,  and  is  now  held  and  occupied  as  the 
home  of  said  nation. 

II.  In  consideration  whereof,  and  of  the  covenant  herein  otherwise     Payment    by 
4X>ntained,  the  United  States  agree  to  pay  to  the  said   Muscogee   (or  I^«*i**d  Slates. 
Creek)  Nation  the  sum  of  two  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents,  whereof  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiity-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents 
shall  be  paid  to  the  national  treasurer  of  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Na- 
tion, or  to  such  other  person  as  shall  be  duly  authorized  to  receive  the 
same,  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums  after  the  due  ratification  of  this 
agreement  (as  hereinafter  provided)  as  shall  be  directed  and  required  by 
the  national  council  of  said  nation,  and  the  remaining  sum  of  two  mill- 
ion dollars  shall  be  set  apart  and  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  said  nation,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1889,  to 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  nationand  to  be  judiciously  applied  under 
the  direction  of  the  legislative  council  thereof,  to  the  support  of  their 
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lowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  apon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  conform* 
ity  with  said  intercourse  laws. 
LitlgaUon.  gKc.  8.  That  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district 

of  Arkansas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress, 
shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  jurisdiction 
over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dar- 
danelle  Railway  Company  and  the  nations,  tribes,  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  said  tribes  or  nations  through  whose  land  or  territory  said  railway 
shall  be  constructed.  Said  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies  arisine  in  said 
nations  or  tribes  and  said  railway  company,  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  ot 
said  courts  is  hereby  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory 
without  distinction  as  to  citizen^^liip  ot  the  parties  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Commenoe-     ggc.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  and  complete  its  rail- 
ment  and  com-  .         -j  m      >.  '^t--     i*  /v      ^i_  /=  ai_-         *. 

pletion.  ^^y  ^°  ^*"  lerntory  within  four  yeai*s  after  the  passage  ot  this  act,  or 

the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built; 

and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  such  case  for  a  forfeiture  to  be  declared 

by  judicial  process  or  legislative  enactment,  and  that  said  company  shall 

CroBsinga.         construct  and  maintain  continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and 

necessary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do 

now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the 

proper  authorities  laid  across  the  same. 

Condition  of     Sec.  10.  That  said  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railway  Com- 

aoceptance.  pany  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding 

upon  itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  will  neither  aid.  advise,  nor 
assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the  extinguishinK  or  changing  the 
present  tenure  of  the  Indians  to  their  lands,  and  will  not  attempt  to  se- 
•     cure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy. 
Violation  to  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  con- 
forfeit,  ditions  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights 

and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 
Record  of  mort-     ggc.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  con- 
^*®**  veying  any  portion  of  its  railroad  with  its  franchises  that  may  be  con- 

structed in  said  Indian  Territory  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  .and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of  their 
execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  company  as 
therein  expressed. 
Amend  m  en  t,  Skc.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal 
*   *  this  act,  and  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  as- 

signed or  transferred  in  any  form  whs^tever  prior  to  the  construction  and 
completion  of  said  road,  except  as  to  mortgage  or  other  lien  that  may  be 
given  or  secured  therein  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof, 
to^^ww  cTf^  ®^^-  ^^-  That  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Kansas  aty, 
Fort**Scott  an^  ^^rt  Scott  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway 
Oul  f  Railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be,  and  the  same 
Coj^j>»»»y«  'o- is  hereby,  repealed. 

Vol.  24,  p.  124.        Approved,  February  26,  1889. 


March  1,1889.    CHAP.  317.— An  act  to  ratify  and  confirm  an  aj^reement  with  the  Muscogee  (or 
[25 Stata,  p.  757.]         Creek)  Nation  of  Indiauo  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Agreement      Whereas  it  is  provided  by  section  eight  of  the  act  of  March  third, 

with  Creek  In*  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations 

dians.  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and 

Vo?^D**384     ^^^  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  year 

'      '    ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  for  other 

purposes,''  "that  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  open  negotiaJiona 

with  the  Creeks,  Seininoles,  and  Cherokees  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to 

settlement  under  the  Iiomestead  laws  the  unassigned  lauils  in  said  Indian 

Territory  ceded  by  them  respectively,  to  the  United  States  by  the  several 

treaties   of  Auizust  eleventh,   eighteen  hundred  and  »ixty-«ix,   March 

Vol  14,  pp. 786  twenty-lirst,  eighteen  hundred  a n(l  sixty-six,  and  July  nineteenth,  eight- 

766,799.        '      'een  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  five  thon- 
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-sand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated;  his  action  hereunder  to  be  reported  to  Congress;''  and 

Whereas  William  F.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians,  repre- 
sented by  Pleasant  Porter,  David  M.  Hodge,  and  Esparhecher,  delegates 
and  representatives  thereto  duly  authorized  and  empowered  by  the  prin- 
cipal chief  and  national  council  of  the  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation, 
did,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  enter  into  and  conclude  articles  of  cession  and  agree- 
ment, which  said  cession  and  agreement  is  in  words  as  follows: 

Articles  of  cession  and  agreement  made  and  concluded  at  the  city  of  Articles  of 
Washington  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  •*'**"*•***• 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  by  and  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  represented  by  William  F.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
and  under  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Mus- 
cogee (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians,  represented  by  Pleasant  Porter,  David 
M.  Hodge,  and  Esparhecher,  delegates  and  representatives  thereunto  duly 
authorized  and  empowered  by  the  principal  chief  and  national  council  of 
the  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation; 

Whereas  by  a  treaty  of  cession  made  and  concluded  by  and  between 
the  said  parties  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  the  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  in  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  locate  other  Indians  and  freedmen  thereon, 
ceded  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  to  be  sold  to  and  used  as  homes 
for  such  other  civilized  Indians  as  the  United  States  might  choose  to 
settle  thereon,  the  west  half  of  their  entire  domain,  to  be  divided  by  a 
line  running  north  and  south,  which  should  be  surveyed  as  provided  in 
the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty :  the  eastern  half  of  the  lands  of  the 
said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  to  be  retained  by  them  as  a  home; 

And  whereas  but  a  portion  of  said  lands  so  ceded  for  such  use  has  been 
sold  to  Indians  or  assigned  to  their  use,  and  the  United  States  now  de- 
sire that  all  of  said  ceded  lands  may  be  entirely  freed  irom  any  limitation 
in  respect  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  and  all  claims  of  the  said 
Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  to  such  lands  may  be  surrendered  and  ex- 
tinguish^ as  well  as  all  other  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  to  any  terri- 
tory except  the  aforesaid  eastern  half  of  their  domain ; 

Now,  therefore,  these  articles  of  cession  and  agreement  by  and  between 
the  said  contracting  parties,  witness: 

I.  That  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  in  consideration  of  the  sum    Oe  esion    of 
of  money  hereinafter  mentioned,  hereby  absolutely  cedes  and  grants  to  ^S^  ^^  Creak 
the  United  Stat.es,  without  reservation  or  condition,  full  and  complete    *  **°* 
title  to  the  entire  western  half  of  the  domain  of  the  said  Muscogee  (or 
Creek)  Nation  lying  west  of  the  division  line  surveyed  and  established 
under  the  said  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  also  grants 
and  releases  to  the  United  States  all  and  every  claim,  estate,  right,  or 
interest  of  any  and  every  description  in  or  to  any  and  all  land  and  terri- 
tory whatever,  except  so  much  of  the  said  former  domain  of  the  said 
Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  as  lies  east  of  the  said  line  of  division,  sur- 
veyed and  established  as  aforesaid,  and  is  now  held  and  occupied  as  the 
home  of  said  nation. 

n.  In  consideration  whereof,  and  of  the  covenant  herein  otherwise  Payment  liy 
-contained,  the  United  States  agree  to  pay  to  the  said  Muscogee  (or  ^n**«d  Stotei. 
C^reek)  Nation  the  sum  of  two  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents,  whereof  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents 
shall  be  paid  to  the  national  treasurer  of  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Na- 
tion, or  to  such  other  person  as  shall  be  duly  authorized  to  receive  the 
same,  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums  after  the  due  ratification  of  this 
agreement  (as  hereinafter  provided)  as  shall  be  directed  and  required  by 
the  national  council  of  said  nation,  and  the  remaining  sum  of  two  mill- 
ion dollars  shall  be  set  apart  and  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  said  nation,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1889,  to 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  nation  and  to  be  judiciously  applied  under 
the  direction  of  the  legislative  council  thereof,  to  the  support  of  their 
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lowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  apon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  conform- 
ity with  said  intercourse  laws. 
LitigaUon.  gKc.  8.  That  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district 

of  Arkansas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress, 
shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  jurisdiction 
over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dar- 
danelle  Railway  Company  and  the  nations,  tribes,  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  said  tribes  or  nations  through  vrhose  land  or  territory  said  railway 
shall  be  constructed.  Said  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies  arisine  in  said 
nations  or  tribes  and  said  railway  company,  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  ot 
said  courts  is  hereby  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory 
without  distinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties  so  far  as  the  same  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
^*t™"d*"°^I  Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  and  complete  its  rail- 
SeSon!''     *^™"  ^^7  ^°  ^^  Territory  within  four  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or 

the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built; 

and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  sach  case  for  a  forfeiture  to  be  declared 

by  judicial  process  or  legislative  enactinent,  and  that  said  company  shall 

GroBsingB.         construct  and  maintain  continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and 

necessary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do 

now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the 

proper  authorities  laid  across  the  same. 

Condition  of     Sec.  10.  That  said  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railway  Com- 

aoceptance.         pany  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding 

upon  itself,  its  successors,  and  assigns,  that  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor 
assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the  extinguishing  or  changing  the 
present  tenure  of  the  Indians  to  their  lands,  and  will  not  attempt  to  se- 
•     cure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy. 
Violation  to  than  is  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided^  That  any  violation  of  the  con- 
forfeit,  ditions  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  rights 

and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 
Record  of  mortp      skc.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  con- 
^^^^'  veying  any  portion  of  its  railroad  with  its  franchises  that  may  be  con- 

structed in  said  Indian  Territory  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  .and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of  their 
execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  company  as 
therein  expressed. 
Amend  m en  t,  Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal 
•  this  act,  and  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  as- 

signed or  transferred  in  any  form  wh£^tever  prior  to  the  construction  and 
completion  of  said  road,  except  as  to  mortgage  or  other  lien  that  may  be 
given  or  secured  therein  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof. 
to^^Miw  cT*^  ^^^-  ^^'  '^^^^  *"  ^^^  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Kansas  City, 
Fort"seott  an^  ^O'"*  Scott  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway 
Gulf  Railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be,  and  the  same 
Company,  re- ig  hereby,  repealed. 

Vol.  24,  p.  124.        Approved,  February  26,  1889. 


_  March  1.1889.    CHAP.  317.— An  act  to  ratify  and  confirm  an  aicreement  with  the  Muscogree  (or 
[25 Stats,  p.  757. Ij         Creek)  Nation  of  IndiauM  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Agreement      Whereas  it  is  provided  by  section  eight  of  the  act  of  March  third, 

with  Creek  In-  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations 

dlans.  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and 

VofSs  i!^384     ^^^  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  year 

*      *    ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  for  other 

purposes,''  "that  the  Pri'sident  is  hereby  authorized  to  open  negotiations 

with  the  Creeks,  Seniinoles,  and  Cherokees  for  the  purpo^^e  oii  opening  to 

settlement  under  the  homestead  laws  the  nnassigued  lands  in  said  Indian 

Territory  ceded  by  theiu  respectively,  to  the  United  States  by  the  several 

treaties   of  Auuust  eleventh,   eighteen  huudred  and  sixty-six,    March 

Vol  14, pp. 785  twenty-first,  eightf^.en  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  July  nineteenth,  eight- 

755.799.        *      *een  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  five  thon- 
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'sand  dollars,  or  so  mucb  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated;  his  action  hereunder  to  be  reported  to  ConKress;"  and 

Whereas  William  F.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians,  repre-  . 
sented  by  Pleasant  Porter,  David  M.  Hodge,  and  Esparhecher,  delegates 
and  representatives  thereto  duly  authorized  and  empowered  by  the  prin- 
cipal chief  and  national  council  of  the  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation, 
did,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  enter  into  and  conclude  articles  of  cession  and  agree- 
ment, which  said  cession  and  agreement  is  in  words  as  follows: 

Articles  of  cession  and  agreement  made  and  concluded  at  the  city  of  Articles  of 
Washington  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  *af»«n*w*« 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  by  and  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  represented  by  William  F.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
and  under  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Mus- 
cogee (or  Creek)  Nation  of  Indians,  represented  by  Pleasant  Porter,  David 
M.  Hodge,  and  Esparhecher,  delegates  and  representatives  thereunto  duly 
authorized  and  empowered  by  the  principal  chief  and  national  council  of 
the  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation; 

Whereas  by  a  treaty  of  cession  made  and  concluded  by  and  between 
the  said  parties  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fiixty-six,  the  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  in  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  locate  other  Indians  and  freedmen  thereon,  I 

ceded  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  to  be  sold  to  and  used  as  homes  ^ 

for  such  other  civilized  Indians  as  the  United  States  might  choose  to  ; 

settle  thereon,  the  west  half  of  their  entire  domain,  to  be  divided  by  a  1 

line  running  north  and  south,  which  should  be  surveyed  as  provided  in  i 

the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty:  the  eastern  half  of  the  lands  of  the  \ 

said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  to  be  retained  by  them  as  a  home; 

And  whereas  but  a  portion  of  said  lands  so  ceded  for  such  use  has  been  I 

sold  to  Indians  or  assigned  to  their  use,  and  the  United  States  now  de-  • 

sire  that  all  of  said  ceded  lands  may  be  entirely  freed  irom  any  limitation  , 

in  respect  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  and  all  claims  of  the  said  < 

Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  ibo  such  lands  may  be  surrendered  and  ex- 
tinguished as  well  as  all  other  claims  of  whatsoever  nature  to  any  terri- 
tory except  the  aforesaid  eastern  half  of  their  domain ; 

Now,  therefore,  these  articles  of  cession  and  agreement  by  and  between  J 

the  said  contracting  parties,  witness:  > 

I.  That  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation,  in  consideration  of  the  sum    Cession    of 
of  money  hereinafter  mentioned,  hereby  absolutely  cedes  and  grants  to  lf°5*  ^^  Creek 
the  United  States,  without  reservation  or  condition,  full  and  complete    *  *^^' 
title  to  the  entire  western  half  of  the  domain  of  the  said  Muscogee  (or 
-Creek)  Nation  lying  west  of  the  division  line  surveyed  and  established 
under  the  said  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  also  grants 
and  releases  to  the  United  States  all  and  every  claim,  estate,  right,  or 
interest  of  any  and  every  description  in  or  to  any  and  all  land  and  terri- 
tory whatever,  except  so  much  of  the  said  former  domain  of  the  said 
Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation  as  lies  east  of  the  said  line  of  division,  sur- 
veyed and  established  as  aforesaid,  and  is  now  held  and  occupied  as  the 
home  of  said  nation. 

II.  In  consideration  whereof,  and  of  the  covenant  herein  otherwise     Payment     by 
contained,  the  United  States  agree  to  pay  to  the  said   Muscogee   (or  ^^****^  ®*****" 
Creek)  Nation  the  sum  of  two  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents,  whereof  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  ten  cents 
shall  be  paid  to  the  national  treasurer  of  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Na- 
tion, or  to  such  other  person  as  shall  be  duly  authorized  to  receive  the 
same,  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums  after  the  due  ratification  of  this 
agreement  (as  hereinafter  provided)  as  shall  be  directed  and  retjuired  by 
the  national  council  of  said  nation,  and  the  remaining  sum  of  two  mill-  ^ 
ion  dollars  shall  be  set  apart  and  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  creditof  the  said  nation,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July.  1889,  to 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  nationand  to  be  judiciously  applied  under 
the  direction  of  the  legislative  council  thereof,  to  the  support  of  their 
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Sbg.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  aud  .,^^*y™*"*  *^ 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  the  appropriatiou  hereby  made,  the  sum  of  two  jjj  ^^ek^'Na- 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  tion. 
ten  cents,  to  the  national  treasurer  of  said  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  Nation, 
or  to  such  person  as  shall  be  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  directed  and  required  by  the  national 
council  of  said  nation,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  place  the  remaining  sum  of  two  million  dollars 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  Muscogee  (or    ?,***?«•  *J 
Creek)  Nation  of  Indians,  to  be  held  for,  and  as  provided  in  said  articles  of  n^Uoq.     Creek 
cession  and  agreement,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum    interest. 
per  annum,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine;  said  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  oi  said 
nation  annually. 

Approved,  March  1,  1?589. 


^ 
*' 
^ 


CHAP.  321.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  titles  to  the  lands  claimed      March  1, 1889.  4i 

by  or  under  the  Black  Bob  band  of  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kansas  or  adversely •  J 

thereto,  and  for  other  purposes.  [25  Stats.,  p.  768.]  ^ 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hause  of  BcpresenUUives  of  the  United  C 

States  of  America  in  Congresa  asaa  nibled^  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the     Lands  of  Black  *  * 

United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  cause  a  suit  in  J/^^^^*^^*!!®®^^" 
equity  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  the  circuit  court     a  ttorney-^^Jen-  % 

for  the  district  oi  Kausas,  to  quiet  and  finally  si-ttle  the  titles  to  the  lauds  eraltobrinifsuit.  '^ 

claimed  by  or  under  the  Black  Bob  baud  of  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kansas,  :; 

or  adversely  to  said  titles.  C; 

All  persons  having  claims  to  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  well  as    Parties.  ;i^ 

said  band  of  Indians,  shall  be  made  parties  to  said  suit,  either  personally  |^ 

or  by  representation,  as  said  court  may  deem  convenient,  cousistently 

with  justice  to  all  the  interests  involved,  and  notice  of  the  institution  •> 

and  pendency  of  said  suit,  and  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  thereto  « 

shall  be  given,  either  by  personal  service  or  by  such  publication  as  the  ^ 

court  shall  order,  or  both.  ^ 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney- General  to  cause  the  rights  of  said  j,^***\*®  ^  ^^''  \ 

band  of  Indians,  aud  of  the  individual  members  thereof,  to  be  duly  pre-  geSted.**       ^'*"  ~ 

sented  and  protected  in  said  suit,  and  he  shall  employ  counsel  to  aid  in 
such  protection;  and  any  other  claimants  to  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof, 
may  appear  in  said  cause  personally  or  by  counsel,  to  defend  the  same  Ji 

and  assert  their  rights:  aud  said  court  shall,  upou  pmof  and  hearing,  pro-  Z\ 

ceed  to  determine  according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  equity,  all  ques- 
tions arising  in  respect  to  said  lauds,  or  any  part  thereof,   and  decree    Decree.  j^ 
accordingly,  and  cause  such  decree  to  be  carried  iuto  execution;  and  ^i 
the  possession  of  the  lands  or  parts  thereof,  respectively,  to  be  deliv-  " 
ered  to  the  persons    entitled   thereto;    and   upon   a  tinal  decision  of 
aaid  matters  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ap- 
prove deeds  for  said  lands  in  conformity  to  such  decision.     No  objections 
shall  be  allowed  in  said  suit  in  respect  to  want  or  misjoinder  of  parties 
other  than  such  as  are  required  in  this  act.  or  for  multifariousness  or 
want  of  lorm.     The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United    Appeal. 
States  shall  exist  as  in  other  cases. 

Bsc.  2.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  above  section,  including  those  as  to       jurisdiction, 
notification  of  parties,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  are  hereby  etc.,  in   Indian 
extended  to  all  conveyances  and  transfers  of  land  within  the  jurisdiction  a'*"®"*®^.*^*"- 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas  acquired 
under  Indian  treaties  with  the  United  States,  and  covered  by  deeds  of 
Indian  allottees  and  patentees  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
refused  to  approve.     The  said  circuit  court  is  hereby  empowered  and  re- 
quired, in  cases  properly  before  it,  to  hear  aud  determine  all  questions  of 
inheritance  to  any  of  sjiid  lands,  determine  the  rightful  heirs  thereto,  and 
the  interest  of  each  heir  in  and  to  any  such  lands,  in  cases  where  money 
has  been  paid,  advanced,  or  depasited  for  the  transfer  of  any  lands  and 
the  title  thereto  for  any  cause  fails  or  is  imperfect,  the  circuit  court  shall 
inquire  and  determine  as  to  the  rightful  application  of  any  such  money  prJ^eS^^jtc. 
paid,  advanced,  or  deposited,  and  shall  make  such  orders,  judgments,  or  " '      *  . 

decreesin  relation  thereto  as  will  protect  th(»  riirht"^  o:*  itino  out  ]virti<-s 
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coasistently  with  jastLce  to  all  interests  involved;  and  said  circait  court 
shall,  in  all  cases  properly  before  it,  hear,  try,  settle,  and  determine  all 
controversies  or  disputes  between  occupants  on  said  lands  and  the  owners 
or  holders  of  the  titles  to  the  same;  and  all  other  controversies  or  disputes 
in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  any  of  said  lands,  the  said  circnit  court  shall 
hear  and  determine,  in  every  case,  according  to  the  principle's  of  law  and 
equity,  and  enter  up  judgments,  orders,  and  decrees  accordingly,  and  en- 
force the  same,  and  oa  final  hearing  apportion  the  costs  among  the  par- 
ties as  the  equity  of  the  case  may  require. 

Former  reso-  That  the  joint  resolution  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
*o*jof  repealed,  nine,  entitled  '*  Joint  resolution  instructing  the  Attorney -Greneral  of  the 

Vol.  20,  p.  488.  United  States  to  bring  suitin  the  name  of  the  Uniled  States,  to  quiet 
and  settle  the  titles  of  the  Black  Bob  band  of  Shawnee  Indians,'^  be, 

Proviao.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed:  Pronded,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so 

Decrees.  construed  as  to  affect  the  validity  of  any  decree  heretofore  rendered  by  the 

United  States  circqit  court  for  the  district  of  Kansas  under  the  provisions 
of  said  joint  resolution,  or  to  impair  the  power  of  said  court  to  set  aside 
or  amend  or  correct  any  such  decree,  or  to  divest  any  party  in  interest  of 
]'in  ri;:ht  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  within  the  time 
limited  by  law. 

Approved,  March  1,  1889. 


M^uroh  1, 1889,    CHAP.  :?33.— An  act  to  establish  a  United  statcM  court  in  the  Imlian  Territory,  and 

' -  for  other  purposes. 

(25  State.,  p.  783.] 

indiflA  T  i-  ^^  *^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreientatirr.i  of  the  United  States 
^„^  *"  'of  America  in  ConrpreHs  asi^etnbfed.  That  a  United  States  court  is  hereby 

United  States  established,  whose  jurisdiction  shall  e^ctend  over  the  Indian  Territory, 
court  eBtabllah- bounded  as  follows,  to  wit:  North  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  east  by  the 
*  Boundaries  of  ^^^^^^  ^^  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  south  by  the  Stjite  of  Texas,  and  west 
dlstriot.  by  the  State  of  Texa.s  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico;  and  a  judge  shall 

Judge.  be  appointed  for  said  court  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 

with  the  advice  -md  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  aud  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  and 
receive  a  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be 
paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  like  manner  as  the  sal- 
aries of  judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts. 

Attorney  and  Sbc.  2.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
marshal.  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an  attorney  and  marshal  for  said  court, 

who  shall  continue  in  office  for  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  be 
duly  Appointed  and  qualified,  and  they  shall  discharge  the  like  duties 
and  receive  the  same  fees  and  salary  as  now  received  by  the  United  States 

Deputy  mar- attorney  and  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas.  The  said 
ahaUu  marshal  may  appoint  one  or  more  depnties,  who  shall  have  the  same 

powers,  perform  the  like  duties,  and  be  removable  in  a  like  manner  as 
other  deputy  United  States  marshals;  and  said  marshal  shall  give  bond, 
with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  said  court,  in 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  as  by  law  required  in  regard 
to  the  bonds  of  other  United  States  marshals. 

Clerk.  Sbo.  3.  That  a  clerk  of  said  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judge  there- 

of, who  shall  reside  and  keep  his  office  at  the  place  of  holding  said  court. 
Said  clerk  shall  perform  the  same  duties,  be  subject  to  the  same  liabili- 
ties, and  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and  compensation  as  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  court  of  the  western  district  of  Arkansas;  and  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties  he  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  said  court, 
conditioned  that  he  will  discharge  his  duties  as  required  by  law. 

Oath  of  offl-  Sec.  4.  That  the  judge  appointed  under  the  provision  of  this  act  shall 
take  the  same  oath  required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  the  judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  Stiites;  and  the  oath,  when  taken  as  in 
such  cases  provided,  shall  be  duly  certified  by  the  officer  before  whom 
the  same  shall  have  been  taken  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  herein  estab- 
lished, to  be  by  him  recorded  in  the  records  of  said  court.  The  clerk, 
marshal,  and  deputy  marshals  shall  take  before  the  judge  of  said  court 
the  oath  retjnired  by  law  of  the  clerk,  marshal,  and  deputy  marahals  of 
United  States  district  courts,  the  same  to  he  entered  of  record  in  said 
court  as  provided  by  law  in  like  cases. 
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Sec.  5.  That  the  court  hereby  established  shall  have  ezclasive  original    JuriBdicUon  of 
jarisdiction  over  all  ofientses  against  the  laws  ot  the  United  States  com-  ^"'^ 
mitted  within  the  Indian  Territory  as  in  this  act  defined,  not  punishable 
by  death  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labui.  ^.  »  oauaee. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  court  hereby  est.iblished  shall  have  jurisdiction  in 
all  civil  cases  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  residents  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  or  between  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State  or  Territory  therein,  and  any  citizen  of  or  person  or  persons  resid- 
ing or  found  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  when  the  value  of  the  thing 
in  controversy,  or  damages  or  money  claimed  shall  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred dollais  or  more:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contiined  shall  be    Proviaoa, 
flo  construed  as  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  over  controversies  between    Salts  between 
persons  of  Indian  blood  only  :  And  provided  further,  That  all  laws  hav-^^^*°*'  |-j„- 
ing  the  effect  to  prevent  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek,  Chickasaw  and  learos.  °* 
Seminole  Nations,  or  either  of  them,  from  lawfully  entering  into  leases 
or  contracts  for  mining  coal  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  are 
hereby  repealed;  and  said  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  contro-  * 

Tersies  arising  out  of  said  mining  leases  or  contracts  and  of  all  questions 
of  mining  rights  or  invasions  thereof  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

That  the  provisions  of  chapter  eighteen,  title  thirteen,  of  the  Revised  ^ 

Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  govern  such  court,  so  lar  as  applicable:  S 

Provided,  That  the  practice,  pleadings,  and  forms  of  proceeding  in  civil     Procedure.  ,     *     * 

causes  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  practice,  pleadings,  and ciP'il'p^m  ^ 

forms  of  proceeding  existing  at  the  time  in  like  causes  in  the  courts  of    ProvSo.    '  *•< 

record  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  any  rule  of  court  to  the  contrary  not-    Conformity  J 

withstanding;  and  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  like  remedies  by  OTacUoe^*^*""**  ? 

attachment  or  other  process  against  the  property  of  the  defendant,  and  *  v 

for  like  causes,  as  now  provided  by  the  laws  of  said  State.  ^ 

The  final  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  hereby  established,  in  cases  tJ'^re^SJ^to'  t 

where. the  value  o|'  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  to  be  ascer-  cases  over il,OOo!  ^ 

tained  by  the  oath  of  either  party  or  of  other  competent  witnesses,  ex-  ^ 

oeeds  one  thousand  dollars,  may  be  reviewed  and  reversed  or  afiirmed  in  ;; 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  in 

the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  final  judgments  ^ 

and  decrees  of  a  circuit  court,  ^ 

Sec.  7.  That  two  termsof  said  court  shall  be  held  each  year  at  Muscogee,    Terms.  , 

in  8aid  Territory,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  September,  and  such  ^ 

special  sessions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  the  business  in  k 

said  court  at  such  times  as  the  judge  may  deem  expedient;   and  he  may  £ 

a^JoQi^  such  special  sessions  to  any  other  time  previous  to  a  regular  term ;  % 

and  the  marshal  shall  procure  suitable  rooms  for  the  use  and  occupation 
of  the  court  hereby  created.  « 

Sec.  8.  That  all  proceedings  in  said  court  shall  be  had  in  the  English    Proceedings  in  2 

language;  and  bona  fide  male  residents  of  the  Indian  Territory,  over^*^*^^^*  * 

twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  understanding  the  English  language  suffi- 
ciently to  comprehend  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  shall  be  competent  to 
serve  as  jurors  in  said  court  but  shall  be  subject  to  exemptions  and  chal- 
lenges as  provided  by  law  in  regard  to  jurors  in  the  district  court  for  the 
western  district  of  Arkansas. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  jurors  shall  be  selected  as  follows:  The  co.urt  at  its  regu-    Seleotionof 
lar  term  shal I  select  three  j ury  commissioners,  possessi ng  the  qualifications  i"*^"- 
prescribed  for  jurymen,  and  who  have  no  suits  in  court  re<iuinng  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury;  and  the  same  persons  shall  not  act  as  jury  commis- 
sioners more  than  once  in  the  same  year.     The  judge  shall  administer  to 
each  commissioner  the  following  oath: 

**  You  do  swear  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  required  of  you  as  jury  Oafth  of  jury 
commissioner;  that  you  will  not  knowingly  select  any  one  as  juryman  commissioner, 
whom  you  believe  unfit  and  not  qualified;  that  you  will  not  make  known 
to  any  one  the  name  of  any  juryman  selected  b.v  you  and  reported  on  your 
list  to  the  court  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  term  nf  this 
court;  that  you  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  converse  with  any  one 
selected  by  you  as  a  juryman  <  onceming  the  merits  of  any  cause  or  pro- 
cedure to  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  this  court;  so  help  you  (tod.^' 

Sb(\  10.  That  the  J  ury  commissioners,  after  they  have  *>«d  appointed  ^^^1^9^^^^^^^'' 
and  sworn,  shall  retire  to  a  Jury  room,  or  some  other  apartment  desig- 
nated by  the  judge,  and  be  kept  free  from  the  intrusion  of  any  person, 
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and  shall  DOt  separate  without  leave  of  the  coart  until  they  have  com- 
pleted the  duties  required  of  them;  that  they  shall  select  from  the  bona 
fide  male  residents  of  the  Territory  such  number  of  qualified  persons  as 
the  court  shall  designate,  not  less  than  sixty,  free  from  all  legal  excep- 
tion, of  fair  character  and  approved  integrity,  of  sound  judgment  and 
reasonable  information,  to  serve  as  petit  jurors  at  the  next  term  of  coart; 
shall  write  the  names  of  such  persons  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  of  as 
near  the  same  size  and  appearance  as  may  be,  and  fold  the  same  so  that  the 
names  thereon  may  not  be  seen.  The  names  so  written  and  folded  shall  be 
Petit  jurors,  then  deposited  in  a  box,  and  after  they  shall  be  shaken  and  well  mixed, 
the  commissioners  shall  draw  from  said  box  the  names  of  thirty-seven 
persons,  one  by  one.  and  record  the  same  as  drawn,  which  record  shall  be 
certified  and  signed  by  the  commissioners,  and  indorsed  *' List  of  petit 
jurors." 
Alternate  jur-     Sec.  11.  That  the  said  commissioners  shall  then  proceed  to  draw  in 

^^^-  like  manner  twelve  other  names,  which  shall  be  recorded  in  like  man- 

ner on  another  paper,  which  shall  be  certified  and  signed  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  indorsed  '*  List  of  alternate  petit  j  urors. "  The  two  lists 
shall  be  inclosed  and  sealed  so  that  the  contents  can  not  be  seen,  and 
indorsed  '*  List  of  petit  jurors."  designating  for  what  term  of  the  court 
they  are  to  serve,  which  indorsement  shall  be  signed  by  the  commission- 
ers, and  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  judge  in  open  court;  and  the 
judge  shall  deliver  the  lists  to  the  clerk  in  open  court,  and  administer  to 
the  clerk*  and  his  deputies  the  following  oath: 
Oath  of  clerk.  *'  You  do  swear  that  you  will  not  open  the  jury-lists  now  delivered  to 
you;  that  you  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  converse  with  any  one  se- 
lected as  a  petit  juror  concerning  any  suit  pending  and  for  trial  in  this 
court  at  the  next  term,  unless  by  leave  of  the  court;  so  help  you  God." 
Copy  of  list.  Sec.  12.  That  within  thirty  days  before  the  next  term,  and  not  before, 
the  clerk  shall  open  the  envelo))es  and  make  a  fair  copy  of  the  lists  of 
petit  jurors  and  alternate  petit  jurors,  and  give  the  same  to  the  marabail 
who  shall,  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  next  term, 
summon  the  persons  named  as  petit  jurors  and  alternate  petit  jurors  to 
attend  on  the  first  day  of  said  term  as  petit  jurors,  by  giving  personal  no- 
tice to  each,  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice  at  the  juror's  place  of  res,- 
dence  with  some  person  over  ten  years  of  age  and  there  residing. 
Return  of  mar-     That  the  marshal  shall  return  said  lists  with  a  statement  in  writing  of 

"^^^  the  date  and  manner  in  which  each  juror  was  summoned;  and  if  any 

juror  or  alternate  legally  summoned  shall  fail  to  attend  he  may  be  at- 
tached and  fined  or  committed  as  for  contempt. 
Filling  vacan-     That  if  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  petit  jurors 

°*®*'  and  alternates  present,  and  not  excused,  to  form  a  petit  jury,  the  court 

may  compel  the  attendance  of  such  absentees  or  order  other  competent 
persons  to  be  summoned  to  complete  the  juries. 

marslSa^"  ^^  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^^}^  for  any  cause  the  jury  commissioners  shall  not  ap- 
point or  shall  fail*  to  selec^t  a  petit  jury  as  provided,  or  the  panels  selected 
be  set  aside,  or  the  jury  list  returned  in  court  shall  be  lost  or  destroyed, 
the  court  shall  order  the  marshal  to  summon  a  petit  inry  of  the  number 
hereinbefore  designated,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  perform  the  duties  of 
petit  jurors  as  if  they  had  been  regularly  selected;  and  this  provision 
shall  also  apply  in  the  formation  of  petit  juries  for  the  first  term  of  the 
court.  The  want  of  ({ualification  of  any  person  selected  as  juror  under 
section  ten  of  this  act  shall  not  necessarily  operate  as  cause  of  challenge 
to  the  whole  panel. 
Fees.  Bec.  14.  That  the  fees  of  the  jurors  and  witnesses  before  said  court 

herein  create  \  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas. 

Crirnln  altrials.      Sec.  15.  That  in  all  criminal  trials  had  in  said  court,  in  which  a  jury 
Juries  of  citi- gjjjjjj  \yQ  demanded,  and  in  which  the  defendant  or  de'endante  shall  be 

mandedf         ^  citizens  of  the  United  States,  none  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 

be  competent  jurors. 
Writs  and  pro-     Sec.   Hi.  That  the  judgrt  of  the  court  herein  established  shall  have  the 

**•*••  same  authority  to  i»sue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  injunctions,  mandamus, 

and  other  remedial  process,  as  exists  in  tht»  cir- uit  court  of  the  United 
States. 
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Sec.  17.  That  the  Chickaaaw  Nation  and  the  portion  of  the  Choctaw  .  ChiokMaw  Na- 
Nation  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit :     Beginning  on  Red  choJ^a^at- 
River  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Choctaw  Nation;  thence  north  with  tachedto  eastern 
the  boundary-line  between  the  said  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  State  of  Judicial  district 
Arkansas  to  a  point  where  Big  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Black  Fork  of  ^   Texas, 
the  Rimishi  River,  .crosses  the  said  boundary-line;  thence  westerly  with 
Big  Creek  and  the  said  Black  Fork  to  the  junction  of  the  said  Black 
Fork  with  Buffalo  Creek;  thence  northwesterly  with  said  Buffalo  Creek 
to  a  point  where  the  same  is  crossed  by  the  old  military  road  from  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  to  Boggy  Depot,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  thence  south- 
westerly with  the  said  road  to  where  the  same  crosses  Perry ville  Creek; 
thence  northwesterly  up  said  creek  to  where  the  same  is  crossed  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  track;  thence  northerly  up  the  center 
of  the  main  track  of  the  said  road  to  the  South  Canadian  River;  thence  up 
the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  said  river  to  the  western  boundary- 
line  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  same  being  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
said  nation  ;  thence  south  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  said  nation 
and  the  reservation  of  the  Wichita  Indians;  thence  continuing  south  with 
the  boundary-line  between  the  said  Chickasaw  Nation  and  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indians  to  Red  River;  thence 
down  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning;  and  all  that  portion  of  the 
Indian   Territory  not  annexed  to  the  district  of   Kansas  by  the  act    ^^^-  22,  p.  400. 
approved  January  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  not 
set  apart  and  occupied  by  the  five  civilized  tribes,  shall,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  be  annexed  to  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  east- 
em  judicial  district  of  the  Sta^e  of  Texas,  for  judicial  purposes. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  counties  of  Lamar,  Fannin,  Red  River,  and  Delta,  ^,J^  ^  Sastiro 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  attached  district. 
to  the  said  eastern  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Texas  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  constitute  a  division  of  the  eastern  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Texas;  and  terms  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United    Terms     of 
States  for  the  said  eastern  district  of  the  State  of  Texas  shall  be  held  courts, 
twice  in  each  year  at  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  third  Mondays  in  April  and 
the  second  Mondays  in  October;  and  the  United  States  courts  herein  pro- 
vided to  be  held  at  Paris  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
offenses  committed  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within   the 
limits  of  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  attached  to  the  eastern 
judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Texas  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  of 
which  jurisdiction  is  not  given  by  this  act  to  the  court  herein  estab- 
lished in  the  Indian  Territory;  and  all  civil  process,  issued  against  per- 
sons resident  in  the  said  counties  of  Lamar,  Fannin,  Red  River,  and     Return  of  pro- 
Delta,  cognizable  before  the  United  States  courts  shall  be  made  return-  cesss. 
able  to  the  courts,  respectively,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Paris,  Texas: 

And  all  prosecutions  for  offenses  committed  in  eijher^of  said  last-men-     Prosecutions, 
lioned  counties  shall  be  tried  in  the  division  of  said  eastern  district  of    j.     . 
which  said  counties  form  apart:  Provided ,  That  no  process  issued  or  pros-        ^vtso. 
ecntion  commenced  or  suit  instituted  before  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  Pending  causes. 
be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  provisions  thereof 

Sbc.  19.  That  the  judge  of  the  eastern  judicial  district  of  the  State  of 
Texas  shall  appoint  a  clerk  of  said  court,  who  shall  reside  at  the  city  of    Clerk  at  Paris. 
Paris,  in  the  county  of  I^amar. 

Se<?.  20.  That  every  person  who  shall,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  will-   Punishment  for 
fhlly  and  maliciously  place  any  obstruction,  by  stones,  logs,  or  any  other  obstructing,  etc., 
thing,  on  the  track  of  any  railroad,  or  shall  tear  up  or  remove,  bum,  or '**^''***'*- 
destroy  any  part  of  any  such  railroad,  or  the  works  thereof,  with  intent 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  any  engine,  car,  or  cars  thereon,  or  to  throw 
them  off  the  track,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  malicious  mischief,  and, 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  any  time  not  more  than  twenty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  any  passenger,  employee,  or  other  person  shall  be    Proviso. 
killed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  because  of  said  obstruction,  tearing    ,j,^  ^^  murder 
np,  removing,  Hnrninp;,  or  destroying,  the  person  causing  the  same  shall  on    occasioning 
be  deemed  guilty  of  murder,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun-  death, 
tfllied  accoidingly. 

Sec.  21.  That  any  person  aforesaid  who  shall,  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
willfully  and  intentionally  destroy,  injure  or  obstruct  any  telegraph  or   punishment  for 
telephone  line,  or  any  of  the  property  or  materials  thereof,  shall  be  injury    to   tele- 
deemed  guilty  of  malicious  mischief,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  ■^^P*^»***^-«^*°*** 
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fined  in  any  snm  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  for 
any  time  not  more  than  one  year.  ' 

Sec.  22.  That  every  person  aforesaid  who  shall,  in  the  Indian  Territory, 

Pnni^imentfor  malicioasly  or  contemptuously  disturb  or  disquiet  any  couKregation  or 

iouSwonSi^      private  family  assembled  in  any  church  or  other  place  for  religious  worship, 

or  persons  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  church  business,  by  profanely 
swearing  or  using  indecent  gestures,  threatening  language,  or  committing 
any  violence  of  any  kind  to  or  upon  any  person  so  assembled,  or  by  using 
any  language  or  acting  in  any  manner  that  is  calculated  to  disgust,  insult, 
or  interrupt  said  congregation,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  any  time  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 
Ponlshmentfor     ^^^*  ^^'  '^^^^  every  person  aforesaid  who  shall,  in  the  Indian  country, 
Msault  with  in-  feloniously,  willfully,  and  with  malice  aforethought  assault  any  person 
tent  to  rob.  with  intent  to  rob,  and  his  counselors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall,  on  con- 

viction thereof,  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  a  time  not  leas  than  one 
nor  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Sec.  24.  That  every  person  who  shall,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  know- 
Punishment  inglj  mark,  brand,  or  alter  the  mark  or  brand  of  any  animal  the  subject 
fbrlsJuFiestoan-of  larceny,  the  property  of  another,  or  who  shall  knowingly  administer 
imal  property,    ^^^y  poison  to  or  maliciously  expose  any  poisonous  substance  with  the 

intent  that  the  same  shall  be  taken  by  any  of  the  aforesaid  animals,  or 
shall  willfully  and  maliciously,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  kill,  maim,  or 
wound  any  of  the  aforesaid  animals,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  malicious 
mischief,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  in  case  the 
animal  shall  have  been  killed  or  injured  by  said  malicious  mischief,  the 
jury  trying  the  case  shall  assess  the  amount  of  damages  which  the  owner 
of  the  animal  shall  have  sustained  by  reason  thereof,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  sentence  aforesaid,  the  court  shall  render  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
party  injured  for  threefold  the  amount  of  the  damages  so  assessed  by  the 
jury,  for  which  said  amount  execution  may  issue  against  the  defendant 
and  his  property. 
Sec.  25.  That  if  any  person,  in  the  Indian  country,  assault  another 
Panishment  with  a  deadly  weapon,  instrument,  or  other  thing,  with  an  intent  to  in- 
forasaauU.  flict  upon  the  person  of  another  a  bodily  injury  where  no  considerable 

provo<-atioQ  appears,  or  where  the  circumstances  of  the  assault  show  an 
abandoned  and  malignant  disposition,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
one  year. 
Sec.  26.  That  if  any  person  shall  maliciously  and  willfully  set  on  fire 
PnniBhmentany  woods,  marshes,  8r  prairies,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  the  intent 
"'^oodi^^eto'^'*'^*®  destroy  the  fences,  improvements,  or  property  of  another,  such  person 
'  shall  be  fin^d  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  im- 

prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Certain  aeo-     Sec.  27.  That  sections  five,  twenty -three,  twenty-four,  and  twenty- 
tions  not  appli-five  of  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  offenses  commit- 
Indiana  *''**'*  ted  by  one  Indian  upon  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian. 

Sec.  2H.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  proyia- 
Bepeal.  ions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved,  March  1,  1H89. 


Maroh  2, 1889.    OHAP.  878.— An  aot  frrantlngr  ri^ht  of  way  to  the  Forest  City  and  Watertown  Bail- 

roftd  Company  throUKh  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation. 

[25Stot8.,p.852.] 

Be  it  enadcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep  resent  at  iveK  of  the  United  States 
^o|^»*  Jpi  *y  of  Ameriea  in  Congress  asneiidthd.  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  granted,  as 
SSiroad  cS™  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Forest  City  and  Watertown  Railroad  Company,* 
pany  granted  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the 
'li*  '  K°  '  qT*^  Territory  of  Dakota,  its  successors  aud  assigns,  for  the  construction,  opera- 
inSun  Rew^aS  ^^^^'  *°^  maintenance  of  its  railroad  through  the  lands  set  apiirt  for  the 
tion.  UM  of  the  Sioux  Indians  and  commonly  known  as  the  Sioux  Indian  Res- 

Location.         ervation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Missouri  River  Id 
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Dewey  County,  Dakota,  opposite  Forest  City,  Potter  County,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  in  a  southwesterly 
course  between  the  Cheyenne  and  Moreau  Rivers  to  the  city  of  Deadwood, 
Dakota. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall  be  Width, 
seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad 
as  aforesaid ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  8aid 
lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground  adjacent  to 
such  right  of  way  for  station -buildings,  depotp,  machine-shops,  side-  Stations, 
tracks,  turn-outs  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to 
the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fix    Compeimtio» 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right  of  way,  to  Indians, 
and  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  also  to  as- 
certain and  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  ibr  damages  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction of  said  road ;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway 
company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until 
the  consent  of  such  Indians  as  are  entitled  to  such  compensation  shall  be    Consent  of  In- 
obtained  thereto  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  ^^'^' 
shall  direct,  and  until  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey  for  the 
definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  points*  for  station-    Surveys,  etc. 
buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs  and  water-sta- 
tions shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  i^Sri®***?®"^* 
and  until  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid;  and  the  prove   lo<»ktionI 
surveys,  construction,  and  operation  oi  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted  eto. 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to 
carry  out  this  provision.  j^^^    aaslirnA. 

Skc.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage  bie.  ^^ 

this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  com- 
pleted: Provided,  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise,  to-    ^^f^oviMot. 
gether  with  the  rolling-stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  complete  said    Mortgages, 
road:  And  provided  fu)ifur,  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall  be  lost 
and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  constructed  and  in  run-    Completion, 
ning  order  within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  5.  That  Congress  shall  have  at  all  times  power  to  alter,  amend,  or    Amendment^ 
jepeal  this  act  and  revoke  all  rights  hereunder.  **®' 

Approved,  March  2,  1889. 
CHAP.  391.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  lands  patented  to  certain  members      ™*'^"    • 


of  the  Flathead  band  of  Indians  in  Montana  Territory,  ssid  for  other  purposes.  [25  Stats.,  p.  871.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Amrricn  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,     Bitter  Root 
with  the  oonf«ent  of  the  Indians  severally,  to  whom  patents  have  beep  Valley,  Montana, 
issued  for  lands  assigned  to  them  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  in  Montana    Sale  of  lands 
Territory,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  .Tune  fifth,  Ju**^*^  ^  ^°' 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the    y  j  1 7  „  227 
removal  of  the  Flathead  and  other  Indians  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,       °  •    'P- 
in  the  Territory  of  Montana,"  or  the  heirs-at-law  of  such  Indians,  be, 
and  he  here>>y  is,  authorized  to  cause  to  be  appraised  and  sold,  in  tracts 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  all  the  lands  allotted  and 
patented  to  said  Indians:  said  lands  shall  be  appraised  as  if  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  the  enhanced  value  thereof,  by  virtue  of  the  settlement  and 
improvement  of  the  surrounding  country,  shall  be  considered  in  ascer- 
taining their  value:  Provided^  That  the  improvements  thereon  shall  be    Promw. 
appraised  separate  and  distinct  from  land:  Provided,  further.  That  where    jf*''!^^^?^**"*^ 
any  such  patentee  has  died  leaving  no  heirs,  the  lands  and  improvements  ^m^  without 
of  such  deceased  patentee  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  in  like  manner  for  heirs, 
the  common  benefit  of  the  tribe  to  which  said  patentee  belonged. 

Sbc.  2.  That  after  the  appraisement  herein  authorized  shall  have  been  ifiT?o^4*°^i*'* 
completed,  and  after  due  notice,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ofler  ^  *^* 

nad  lands  for  sale  through  the  proper  land  olHce,  in  tracts  not  exceeding 
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• 

one  huudred  and  sixty  acres,  which  shall  be  the  limit  of  the  amoant  aoy 

one  per^n  shall  be  allowed  to  parchase,  except  in  cat^es,  if  any,  where  a 

Pnwitos.  tract  contains  a  fractional  excess  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  the 

M  i  n  i  m  a  m  highest  bidder ;  Frovidei,  That  no  portions  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  at 

^  ^'  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof:  Promded,  That  the  said  Secretary 

Terms  of  sale,  may  dispose  of  the  same  on  the  following  terms  as  to  payment,  that  is  to 

say,  one-third  of  the  price  of  any  tract  of  land  sold  under  the  provisions 

ot  this  act  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  the  day  of  sale,  one-third  in 

one  year,  and  one-third  in  two  years  from  said  date,  with  interest  on  the 

deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  ;  but  in  caee 

of  default  in  either  of  said  payments,  or  the  interest  thereon,  the  person 

so  detaulting  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  shall  forfeit  absolutely  the  right 

to  the  tract  which  he  has  purchased,  with  any  payment  or  payments  he 

may  have  made  ;  and  the  land  thus  forfeited  shall  again  be  sold  as  in  the 

Purchaser  to  first  instance  :  Provided  further,  That  before  the  second  or  any  subsequent 

reside  on  tract  payment  shall  be  received,  the  purchaser  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 

boaght.  ^^  Idjoidi  office  that  he  is  actually  residing  upon  the  tract  of  land  so  pui^ 

chased,  and  that  he  is  entitled  under  the  laws  of  United  States  to  the 
benefit  of  the  homestead  laws. 
Disposition  of     Sec.  3.  That  the  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  herein 
proceeds.  authorized  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians 

severally  entitled  thereto,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  same  in  cash  to  original  allottees  and  patentees,  or  the 
heirs  at  law'of  such,  or  expend  the  same  for  their  l^enefit  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  deem  for  their  best  interest. 
Patent  to  issue  SEC  4.  That  when  a  purchaser  shall  have  made  full  payment  for  a 
on  full  payment,  tract  of  land,  as  herein  provided,  and  for  the  improvements  thereon, 

patents  shall  be  issued  as  in  case  of  public  lands  under  tho  homestead 
and  pre-emption  laws. 
Appropriation     Sec.  5.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
for  expenses.       there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 

not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much 

thereof  ae  may  be  necessary,  which  sum  shall  be  reimbursed  pro  rata  oat 

of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  herein  authorized. 

Indians  to  re-     Sec.  6.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  herein  authorized, 

move  to  Jocko  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove  the  In- 

Reservation.       dians  whose  lands  shall  have  been  sold  to  the  general  reservation,  known 

as  the  Jocko  lieservation.  in  the  Territory  of  Montana. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  confiict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

ApproYcd,  March  2,  1889. 


Maroh2,1889.     CHAP.  4()2.— An   act  to  nmend  an   act  entitliMl   '•  An  net  to  authorize  the  Fort 

flmith  and  Choctaw  HridKC  Company  to  coiiHtrtictn  liridf^e  ucrosa  the  Poteau 


L-o»iauj.,p.o»*.j     Rjver,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  near  Fort  Smitli,  ArkanMft«4." 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  SencUe  and  House  of  Jicj/resentatives  of  the  United 
Bridge   across  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to 
FntiTT*      ^*^®''  authorize  the  Fort  Smith  and  Choctaw  Bridge  Company  to  construct  a 
Vol.  25, p.  184.    bridge  across  the  Poteau  River,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  near  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. '^  approved  June  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  be  amended  as  follows: 
Jurisdiction  in      "That  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of 
liUgation.  Arkansas,  or  such  other  court  of  the  United  States  as  may  have  jurisdic* 

tion  over  the  Indian  Territory  in  which  such  bridge  is  located,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  said  Fort  Smith 
and  Choctaw  Bridge  Company  and  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians;  and 
said  court  shall  have  like  jurisdiction  without  reference  to  the  amoant 
in  controversy  over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  individual  mem* 
bers  of  said  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  and  said  bridge  company;  and, 
also,  over  all  controversies  which  may  arise  between  the  stockholders  of 
Civil  jurisdic-said  company,  and  the  company  between  the  stockholders;  and  the  civil 
Jjj^'^^d.*^^"'^"*  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  extended  within  the  limitsof  said  In- 
dian Nation  without  distinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
Amend  m  ent,     Sec.  2.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  hereby  ex- 
*****  pressly  reserved. 

Approved,  March  S 
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CHAP.  405.^X11  act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioi|z  Nation  of     March  2, 1889. 
Indians  in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations,  and  to  secure  the  relinquishment 


of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,  and  for  other  purposes.  [25  Stats.,  p.  888.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentntivea  of  Vie  United  States  ^*°"*  J"*^  d  " 
of  America  in  Con^r&ts  anaembled^  That  the  followiug  tract  of  land,  being  ^Jfa."^*  ***"'    *" 
a  part  of  the  Great  Reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territoiy  of   Huhdivision  of. 
Dakota,  is  hereby  set  apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians    ^o^-  ^^p-  ^• 
receiying  rations  and  annnities  at  the  Pine  ^dge  Agency,  in  the  Terri-  pine  Ridge  Res- 
tory  of  Dakota,  namely :  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  ervation. 
and  third  meridian  of  longitude  with  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State    5°y"*?J***"* 
of  Nebraska;  thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  the  South  Fork  of  ^ 

Cheyenne  River,  and  down  said  stream  to  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek; 
thence  due  east  to  White  River;  thence  down  White  River  to  the  mouth 
of  Black  Pipe  Creek  on  White  River;  thence  due  south  to  said  north  line 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska;  thence  west  on  said  north  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  Also,  the  following  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  State  of  Ne-  Nebraska, 
braska,  namely :  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  ** 

State  of  Nebraska  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota  where  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  forty-four  and  forty-five  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  !l 
in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  intersects  said  boundary-line;  thence  east  " 
along  said  boundary-line  live  miles;  thence  due  south  five  miles;  thence                                              n 
due  west  ten  miles;  thence  due  north  to  said  boundary-line;  thence  due 

east  along  said  boundary-line  to  the  place  of  beginning:  Provided^  That    Proviso.  "* 

the  said  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  shall  be  reserved,  by  Ex-    Ne  braska 
eentive  order,  only  so  long  as  it  may  be  needed  for  the  use  and  protection    ^  ^  li 

of  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annnities  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  i. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  said  Great    so^ebad  R  e  s  - 
Reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  ervation. 
set  apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians  receiving  rations 
and  annuities  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  in  said  Territory  of  Dakota,  namely : 
Commencing  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  at    Boundaries, 
the  intersection  of  the  south  line  of  Brule  County;  thence  down  said 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  intersection  of  the  ninety- 
ninth  degree  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich;  thence,due  south  to  the 
forty- third  parallel  of  latitude;  thenr*e  west  along  said  parallel  to  a  point 
due  south  from  the  mouth  of  Black  Pipe  Creek;  thence  due  north  to  the 
mouth  of  Black  Pipe  Creek:  thence  down  White  River  to  a  point  inter- 
secting the  west  line  of  Gregory  County  extended  north;  thence  south  on  " 
said  extended  west  line  of  Gregory  County  to  the  intersection  of  the  >i 
south  line  of  Brule  County  exteiided  west;  thence  due  east  on  said  south  jj 
line  of  Brule  County  extended  to  the  point  of  beginning  in  the  Missonri 

River,  including  entirely  within  said  reservation  all  islands,  if  any,  in  J 

said  river.  " 

Sec.  3.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  said  Great    standing  Rook 
Reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  Rc»ervation, 
set  apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians  receiving  rations 
and  annuities  at  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  in  the  said  Territory  of  Da- 
kota, namely:  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cannon  ball  River;  thence    Boundaries, 
down  said  center  of  the  main  channel  to  a  point  ten  miles  north  of  the 
month  of  the  Moreau  River,  including  also  within  said  reservation  all 
islands,  if  any,  in  said  river:  thence  due  west  to  the  one  hundred  and  sec- 
ond degree  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich;  thence  north  along  said 
meridian  to  its  intersection  with  the  Sonth  Branch  of  Cannon  Ball  River, 
also  known  as  Cedar  Creek;  thence  down  said  South  Branch  of  Cannon 
Ball  River  to  its  intersection  with  the  main  Cannon  Ball  River,  and  down 
said  main  Cannon  Ball  River  to  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Missonri  River  at  the  place  of  beginning. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  said  Great    Cheyenne  Riv- 
Reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  •'  Reservation, 
set  apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians  receiving  rations 
and  annuities  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  in  the  said  Territory  of 
Dakota,  namely:  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  main  channel    Boundaries, 
of  the  Missouri  River,  ten  miles  north  of  the  month  of  the  Moreau  River, 
said  point  being  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reserva- 
tion; thence  down  said  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River, 
including  also  entirely  within  said  reservation  all  islands,  if  any,  in  said 
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river,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  River;  thence  we^t 
to  said  Cheyenne  Uiver,  and  up  the  same  to  its  intersection  with  the  one 
hundred  and  second  meridian  of  longitude;  thence  north  along  said 
meridian  to  its  intersection  with  a  line  due  west  from  a  point  in  the 
Missouri  iUver  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  Kiver;  thenif 
due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Lower    Brule     Sec.  5.  That  the  fbliowing  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  said  Great 
Reservation.       Reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  ihe  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  heieby 

set  apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians  rec«'iving  rations 

and  annuities  at  the  Lower  i^rule  Agency,  in  haid  Territory  of  Dakota. 

'       namely:    Beginning  on  the  Missouri  River  at  Old  Fort  George;  thence 

Boun  a  es.  running  (^ue  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  Presho  County;  thence 
running  south  on  said  western  boundary  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  oi' 
latitude;  thence  on  said  forty-fourth  degree  oi  latitude  to  western  boundary 
of  township  nuuilier  seventy-two;  thence  south  on  said  township  western 
line  to  an  int£rsectiug  line  running  dne  west  from  Fort  Lookout;  tbeocf 
eastwardly  on  said  line  to  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  Fort  Lookout;  thence  north  in  the  center  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  said  river  to  the  original  starting  point. 

Grow  Greek     gEC.  6.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  Great  Rea- 

•erv    on.       ervation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set 

apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and 

annuities  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  in  said  Territory  of  Dakota,  namely : 

Boundariee.  The  whole  of  township  one  hundred  and  six,  range  seventy;  township  one 
hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and  eight, 
range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-two; 
township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-two,  and  thesonth  balfot* 
township  one  hnndred  and  nine,  range  seventy-one,  and  all  except  sec- 
tions one,  two,  three,  four,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  of  township  one 
hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy,  and  such  parts  as  lie  on  the  east  or 
left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  of  the  following  townships,  namely: 
Township  one  hundred  and  six,  range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred 
and  seven,  range  seventy  two;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range 
seventy- three;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-four;  town- 
ship one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-five;  township  one  hnndred 
and  eight,  range  seventy-six;  township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  sev- 
enty-three; township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-four;  south 
half  of  t<iwnshipone  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-five,  and  township 
one  hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy-three;  also  the  west  half  of  town- 
ship one  hundred  and  six,  range  sixty-nine,  and  sections  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nipe. 
thirty,  thirty  one,  thirty-two,  and  thirty-three,  of  township  one  hundred 
and  seven,  range  sixty-nine. 

in%bi«^\^^'     ^^^'  ^'  ^^*^  ^^^  member  of  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  now 

occupying  a  reservation  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  not  having  already  taken 

allotments  shall  be  entitled  to  allotments  upon  said  reserve  in  Nebraska 

Allotment    of  as  follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-quarter  of  a  section;  to  each 

land*  to.  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  to  each 

orphan  child  under  eighteen  years,  one  eighth  of  a  section;  to  each  other 
person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  now  living;,  one-sixteenth  of  a  section : 
with  title  thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  six  of  the 
treaty  concluded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hnndred  and  sixty-«igbt. 
Vol.  13,  p.  687.  and  the  agreement  with  said  Santee  Sioux  approved  February  twenty* 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -seven,  and  rights  under  the  same 
in  all  other  respects  conforming  to  this  act.  And  said  ^nteeSioox  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  other  benefits  under  this  act  iu  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were  residents  upon  said  Sionx  Reserva- 
Pf^o^^o,  tion,  receiving  rations  at  one  of  the  agencies  herein  named:   finnnded, 

m  •niV  o  oV  1^b&^  All  allotments  heretofore  made  to  said  Santee  Sionx  in  Nebraska  are 

firmed.  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed;  and  each  member  of  the  Flandreaa  band 

of  Sioux  Indians  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  allotments  on  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation,  or  in  lieu  therefor  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  acre  for  the  land  to  which  they  would  be  entitled,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  lands  relinquished  under  this  act,  whidi  shall  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  said  Flan- 
dreau  band  of  Sioux  Indians  is  iu  all  other  respects  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act  the  same  as  if  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  any  of  the 
agencies  aforesaid. 
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S»c.  8.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  when-    Indiana  to  r©- 
ever  in  his  opinion  any  reservation  of  such  Indians,  or  any  part  thereof,  TOver«lty"*when 
is  advantageous  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes,  and  the  progress  in  civilized, 
civilization  of  the  ludiann  receiving   rations  on  either  or  any  of  said 
reservations  shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  an  allotment  in 
severalty  to  such  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  would  be  for  the  best  interest        ^ 
of  said  Indians,  to  cause  said  reservation,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  neces* 
sary,  to  be  surveyed,  or  resurveyod,  and  to  allot  tbe  lands  in  said  reser-    Allotment. 
vation  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  located  thereon  as  aforesaid,  in  quanti- 
ties as  follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres;  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one- fourth  of  a 
section ;  to  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth  of  a 
section;  and  to  each  other  person  under  eighteen  years  now  living,  or 
who  may  be  born  prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  President  direct- 
ing an  allotment  of  the  lands  embraced  in  any  reservation,  one-eighth  of 
a  section*     In  case  there  is  not  sufficient  land  in  either  of  said  reservations 
to  allot  lands  to  each  individual  of  the  classes  above  named  in  quantities 
as  above  provided,  the  lands  embraced  in  such  reservation  or  reservations 
shall  be  allotted  to  each  individual  of  each  of  said  classes  pro  rata  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided^  That  where  the  lands    Proviso. 
on  any  reservation  are  mainly  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  an  addi-    Grazinic  lands, 
tional  allotment  of  such  grazing  lands,  in  quantities  as  above  provided, 
shall  be  made  to  each  individual;  or  in  case  any  two  or  more  Indians  who 
may  be  entitled  to  allotments  shall  so  agree,  the  President  may  assign 
the  grazing  lands  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  to  them  in  one  tract,  and 
to  be  held  and  used  in  common. 

Sbo.  9.  That  all  allotments  set  apart  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their  minor    Seleotions    to 
children,  and  the  agents  shall  select  for  each  orphan  child,  and  in  such  Jj*^^*  **^   '"*• 
manner  as  to  embrace  the  improvements  of  the  Indians  making  the  se- 
lection.    Where  the  improvements  of  two  or  more  Indians  have  been 
made  on  the  same  legal  subdivision  of  land,  unless  they  shall  otherwise 
agree,  a  provisional  line  may  be  run  dividing  said  lands  between  them,   . 
and  the  amount  to  which  each  is  entitled  shall  be  equalized  iir  the  assign- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  land  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  this 
act:  Provided^  That  if  any  one  entitled  to  an  allotment  shall  fail  to  make    PtovUob. 
a  selection  within  five  years  after  the  President  shall  direct  that  allot-    Selections    to 
ments  may  be  made  on  a  particular  reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  fl^Jyears^** 
terior  may  direct  the  agent  of  such  tribe  or  band,  if  such  there  be,  and  if 
there  be  no  agent,  then  a  special  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  make 
a  selection  for  such  Indian,  which  selection  shall  be  allotted  as  in  cases 
where  selections  are  made  by  the  Indians,  and  patents  shall  issue  in  like 
manner:  Pravidefi,  That  these  sections  as  to  the  allotments  shall  not  be 
compulsory  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  ad  nit  members  of    Xot  oompolso- 
the  tribe,  except  that  the  allotments  shall  be  made  as  provided  for  the  ^v- 
orphans. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  made  by  ^^^^^  *Sf  u 
special  af^nts  appointed  by  the  President  for  such  purpose,  and  the  agents  menuT  ^  ^ 
in  charge  of  the  respective  reservations  on  which  the  allotmentsare  directed 
to  be  made,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  shall  be  certified  by  such 
agents  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  retained  in  the  Indian  Office  an  I  the  other  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  action,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Land  Office. 

Sbo.  11.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this    Patents  to  [•• 
act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  there*  "'^* 
for  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect, 
and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  lands  thus    ^^  da  h  m  i 
allotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  tran"for  twenty- 
benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or,  five  yearn, 
in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said 
period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian, 
or  his  heira,  as  aforasaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all 
charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever,  and  patents  shall  issue  accordingly. 

And  each  and  every  allottee  under  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the    Citizenship, 

etc. 
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Grow   Creek 
Besexyalion. 


Boundariee. 


river,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  River;  thenoe  we»t 
to  said  Cheyenne  Kiver,  and  up  the  same  to  its  intersection  with  the  one 
hundred  and  second  meridian  of  longitude;  thence  north  along  said 
meridian  to  its  intersection  with  a  line  due  west  from  a  point  in  the 
Missouri  Kiver  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  Hiver;  thenc<* 
due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Lower    Brule     Sec.  5.  That  the  fbUowing  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  said  Great 
Reservation.       Beservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  i  he  Territory  of  Dakota,  ia  hereby 

set  apart  for  a  permanent  teservation  for  the  Indians  receiving  rations 

and  annuities  at  the  Lower  Brule  Agency,  in  i^aid  Territory  of  Dakota. 

^    i'        namely:    Beginning  on  the  Missouri  XUver  at  Old  Fort  George;  thence 

Boundares.  tuning  due  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  Presho  County;  thence 
running  south  on  said  western  boundary  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of 
latitude;  thence  on  said  forty-fourth  degree  ot  latitude  to  western  boundary 
of  township  number  seventy-two;  thence  south  on  said  township  western 
line  to  an  intersecting  line  running  due  west  from  Fort  Lookout;  thence 
eastwardly  on  said  line  to  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missonri 
River  at  Fort  Lookout;  thence  north  in  the  center  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  said  river  to  the  original  starting  point. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  Great  Res- 
ervation of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set 
apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and 
annuities  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  in  said  Territory  of  Dakota,  namely: 
The  whole  of  township  one  hundred  and  six,  range  seventy;  township  one 
hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and  eight, 
range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy >two; 
township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-two,  and  the  south  half  of 
township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-one,  and  all  except  sec- 
tions one,  two,  three,  four,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  of  township  one 
hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy,  and  such  parts  as  lie  on  the  east  or 
left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  of  the  following  townships,  namely: 
Township  one  hundred  and  six,  rangeseventy-one;  township  one  hundred 
and  seven,  range  seventy  two;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range 
seventy-three;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-four;  towo- 
ship  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-five;  township  one  hundred 
and  eight,  range  seventy-six ;  township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  sev- 
enty-three; township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-four;  south 
half  of  township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-five,  and  township 
one  hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy-three;  also  the  west  half  of  town- 
ship one  hundred  and  six,  range  sixty-nine,  and  sections  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nipe. 
thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  and  thirty-three,  of  township  one  hundred 
and  seven,  range  sixty-nine. 

Sec.  7.  That  each  member  of  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  aou 
occupying  a  reservation  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  not  having  already  taken 
allotments  shall  be  entitled  to  allotments  upon  said  reserve  in  Nebraska 
of  as  follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-quarter  of  a  section;  to  each 
single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  to  each 
orphan  child  under  eighteen  years,  one  eighth  of  a  section;  to  each  other 
person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  now  living,  one-sixteenth  of  a  set-tion; 
with  title  thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  six  of  the 
treaty  concluded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Vol.  12,  p.  637.  and  the  agreement  with  said  Santee  Sioux  approved  February  twenty- 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  rights  under  the  same 
in  all  other  respects  conforming  to  this  act.  And  said  &ntee  Sioux  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  other  benefits  under  this  act  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were  residents  upon  said  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion, receiving  rations  at  one  of  the  agencies  herein  named:  JPircrided, 
That  all  allotments  heretofore  made  to  said  Santee  Sioux  in  Nebraska  are 
hereby  ratified  and  confirmed;  and  each  member  of  the  Flandreaa  band 
of  Sioux  Indians  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  allotments  on  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation,  or  in  lieu  therefor  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  acre  for  the  land  to  which  they  would  be  entitled,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  lands  relinquished  under  this  act,  whidi  shall  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretanr  of  the  Interior;  and  said  Flan- 
dreau  band  of  Sioux  Indians  is  in  all  other  respects  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act  the  same  as  if  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  any  of  the 
agencies  aforesaid. 
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Sbc.  8.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  when-    Indiana  to  re- 
ever  in  his  opinion  any  reservation  of  such  Indians,  or  any  part  thereof,  TC\^ralty"^when 
is  advantageoas  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes,  and  the  progress  in  civilized, 
civilization  of  the  Indians  receiving   rations  on  either  or  any  of  said 
reservations  shall  he  such  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  an  allotment  in 
severalty  to  such  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  would  b»  for  the  best  interest        ^ 
of  said  Indians,  to  cause  said  reservation,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  neces* 
sary,  to  be  surveyed,  or  resurveyed,  and  to  allot  the  lands  in  said  reser-    Allotment. 
vation  m  severalty  to  the  Indians  located  thereon  as  aforesaid,  in  quanti- 
ties as  follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres;  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth  of  a 
section;  to  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth  of  a 
section;  and  to  each  other  person  under  eighteen  years  now  living,  or 
who  may  be  born  prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  President  direct- 
ing an  allotment  of  the  lands  embraced  in  any  reservation,  one-eighth  of 
a  section.     In  case  there  is  not  sufficient  land  in  either  of  said  reservations 
to  allot  lands  to  each  individual  of  the  classes  above  named  in  quantities 
as  above  provided,  the  lands  embraced  in  such  reservation  or  reservations 
shall  be  allotted  to  each  individual  of  each  of  said  classes  pro  rata  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided ^  That  where  the  lands    Proviso. 
on  any  reservation  are  mainly  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  an  addi-    Orazinfc  lands, 
tional  allotment  of  such  grazing  lands,  in  quantities  as  above  provided, 
shall  be  made  to  each  individual;  or  in  case  any  two  or  more  Indians  who 
may  be  entitled  to  allotments  shall  so  agree,  the  President  may  assign 
the  grazing  lands  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  to  them  in  one  tract,  and 
to  be  held  and  used  in  common. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  allotments  set  apart  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their  minor    Selections    to 
children,  and  the  agents  shall,  select  for  each  orphan  child,  and  in  s^ch  JJ*^^^  **^   ^**' 
manner  as  to  embrace  the  improvements  of  the  Indians  making  the  se- 
lection.    Where  the  improvements  of  two  or  more  Indians  have  been 
made  on  the  same  legal  subdivision  of  land,  unless  they  shall  otherwise 
agree,  a  provisional  line  may  be  run  dividing  said  lands  between  them,   . 
and  the  amount  to  which  each  is  entitled  shall  be  equalized  inthe  assign- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  land  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  this 
act:  Provided^  That  if  any  one  entitled  to  an  allotment  shall  fail  to  make     ProvUot. 
a  selection  within  five  years  after  the  President  shall  direct  that  allot- ,  ®®^®^**^'*'  .J® 
ments  may  be  made  on  a  particular  reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  fl^Jyears^*^ 
terior  may  direct  the  agent  of  such  tribe  or  band,  if  such  there  be,  and  if 
there  be  no  agent,  then  a  special  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  make 
a  selection  for  such  Indian,  which  selection  shall  be  allotted  as  in  cases 
where  selections  are  made  by  the  Indians,  and  patents  shall  issue  in  like 
manner:  Provided^  That  these  sections  as  to  the  allotments  shall  not  be 
compulsory  without  the  consent  of  the  maiorit^  of  the  adult  members  of    Not  oompulso- 
the  tribe,  except  that  the  allotments  shall  be  made  as  provided  for  the  ^y- 
orphans* 

Skc.  10.  That  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  made  by  to^^SSkke^aJru 
special  agents  appointed  by  the  President  for  such  purpose,  and  the  agents  mento.  ^ 

in  charge  of  the  respective  reservations  on  which  the  allotments  are  directed 
to  be  made,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  shall  be  certified  by  such 
agents  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  retained  in  the  Indian  Office  an  I  the  other  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  action,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Land  Office. 

Sbo.  11.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this    Patents  to  is* 
act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  there-  '"®* 
for  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect, 
and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  lands  thus  da  h  id  i 

allotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  ^rost"  or  twenty- 
benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or,  five  years, 
in  case  of  his  decease,  oT  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said 
period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian, 
or  his  heirs,  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all 
charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever,  and  patents  shall  issue  accordingly. 

And  each  and  every  allottee  under  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the    citizens  hip, 

etc. 
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river,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  River;  thence  west 
to  said  Cheyenne  Uiver,  and  up  the  same  to  its  intersection  with  the  one 
hundred  and  second  meridian  of  longitude;  thence  north  iUon>(  said 
meridian  to  its  intersection  with  a  line  due  west  from  a  point  in  the 
Missouri  Kiver  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  Kiver;  then^-e 
due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning;. 
Lower    Brule     Sec.  5.  That  the  fMlowing  tract  of  land,  being  a  part,  of  the  said  Great 

Reservation.       Reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  ihe  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby 

set  apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians  rect^iving  rations 

and  annuities  at  the  Lower  Brule  Agency,  in  haid  Territory  of  Dakota, 

'       namely:    Beginning  on  the  Missouri  Kiver  at  Old  Fort  George;  tlieace 

Boundaries,      rumjing  ^^ie  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  Presho  County;  thence 

running  south  on  said  western  boundary  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of 

latitude;  thence  on  said  forty-fourth  degree  ol  latitude  to  western  boundary 

of  township  nunilter  seventy-two;  thence  south  on  said  township  western 

line  to  an  intersecting  line  running  due  west  from  Fort  Lookout;  thence 

eastward ly  on  said  line  to  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri 

River  at  Fort  Lookout;  thence  north  in  the  center  of  the  main  channel 

of  the  said  river  to  the  original  starting  point. 

Oiow   Oree  k     gg^;.  (j.  That  the  following  tract  of  land,  being  a  part  of  the  Great  Kea- 

Reservauon.       ervation  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  is  hereby  set 

apart  for  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and 
annuities  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  in  said  Territory  of  Dakota,  namely : 
Boundaxlee.  The  whole  of  townshipone  hundred  and  six,  range  seventy;  township  one 
hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and  eight, 
range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy^two; 
township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-two,  and  the  south  half  of 
township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-one,  and  all  except  sec- 
tions one,  two,  three,  four,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  of  township  one 
hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy,  and  such  parts  as  lie  on  the  east  or 
left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  of  the  following  townships,  namely: 
Township  one  hundred  and  six,  range  seventy-one;  township  one  hundred 
and  seven,  range  seventy  two;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range 
seventy*  three;  township  one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-four;  town- 
ship one  hundred  and  eight,  range  seventy-five;  township  one  hundred 
and  eight,  range  seventy-six;  township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  sev- 
enty>three;  township  one  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-four;  sonth 
half  of  townshipone  hundred  and  nine,  range  seventy-five,  and  townshi|> 
one  hundred  and  seven,  range  seventy -three;  also  the  west  half  of  town- 
ship one  hundred  and  six,  range  sixty-nine,  and  sections  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty -one,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nipe. 
thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two,  and  thirty-three,  of  township  one  hundred 
and  seven,  range  sixty-nine. 

in%bra^*i^^^     ^^^'  ^*  '^^*^  **^^  member  of  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  now 

occupying  a  reservation  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  not  having  already  taken 
allotments  shall  }ye  entitled  to  allotments  upon  said  reserve  in  Nebrasku 

Allotment  of  as  follows:  To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-quarter  of  a  section;  to  each 
lands  to.  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  to  each 

orphan  child  under  eightofu  years,  one  eighth  of  a  section;  to  each  other 
person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  nowlivint;,  one-sixteenth  of  a  section ; 
with  title  thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  six  of  the 
treaty  concluded  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Vol.  12,  p.  637.  and  the  agreement  with  said  Santee  Sioux  approved  February  twenty - 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -seven,  and  rights  under  the  same 
in  all  other  respects  conforming  to  this  act.  And  said  Santee  Sioux  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  other  benefits  under  this  net  iu  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were  residents  upon  said  Sionx  Reserva- 

P^o^f^-  tion,  receiving  rations  at  one  of  the  agencied  herein  named:   Pnmdtd^ 

men?s'  oo^n-'^^'^^  ^'^  allotments  heretofore  made  to  said  Santee  Sionx  in  Nebraska  are 
firmed.  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed;  and  each  member  of  the  Flandreau  band 

of  Sioux  Indians  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  allotments  on  the  Great 
Sionx  Reservation,  or  in  lieu  therefor  shall  l)e  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  acre  for  the  land  to  which  they  would  be  entitled,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  lands  relinquished  under  this  act,  which  shall  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  said  Flan- 
dreau band  of  Sionx  Indian •»  is  in  all  other  respei'ts  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act  the  same  as  if  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  any  of  the 
agencies  aforesaid. 
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to  this  actb     And  said  Poncas  shall  be  entitled  to  all  other  benefits  nnder 
this  act  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were 
a  part  of  the  Sioaz  Nation  receiving  rations  at  one  of  the  agencies  herein     y^j  22  p  36 
named.     When  allotments  to  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  and  to  snch  •     t    •     • 

other  Indians  as  allotments  are  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  have  been 
made  upon  that  portion  of  said  reservation  which  is  described  in  the  act 
entitled  "  An  act  to  extend  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Neb- 
raska," approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  the  President  shall,  in  pursuance  of  said  act,  declare  that  the  In-    Indian   title 
dian  title  is  extinguished  to  all  lands  described  in  said  act  not  so  allotted  e^ctinguished. 
hereunder,  and  thereupon  all  of  said  land  not  so  allotted  and  included  in 
said  act  of  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  shall 
be  open  to  settlement  as  provided  in  this  act:  Provided^  That  the  allot-    ProvUo, 
nients  to  Ponca  and  other  Indians  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  made  upon    Time  for  allot- 
the  land  described  in  the  said  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  extend  the  north-  ment. 
em  boundary  of  the  State   of   Nebraska, '*  shall  be  made  within  six 
months  from  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect.  ^ 

Sec.  14.  That  in  cases  where  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  is  nee-     irrlgatioD.  ^ 

essary  to  render  the  lands  within  any  Indian  reservation  created  by  this  Cl 

act  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be^  ^1 

and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as-  he  ti 

may  deem  necessary  to  secure  a  just -and  equal  distribution  thereof  among  S| 

the  Indians  residing  upon  any  such  Indian  reservation  created  by  this  !]{ 

act ;  and  no  other  appropriation  or  grant  of  water  by  any  riparian  pro- 
prietor shall  be  authorized  or  permitted  to  the  damage  of  any  other  ripa-  '^ 
nan  proprietor.  Hi 

Sbc.  15.  That  if  any  Indian  has,  under  and  in  conformity  with  the    Ratifioation  of 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  concluded  April  prio'»Jlot™en^  i 

twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  proclaimed  by  the  ^°*'  ^"'  ^'  ®®'  z 

President  February  twenty-lburth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  or  5] 

any  existing  law,  taken  allotments  of  land  within  or  without  the  limits 

of  any  of  the  separate  reservations  established  by  this  act,  such  allotments  i 

are  hereby  ratified  and  made  valid,  and  such  Indian  is  entitled  to  a  patent 
therefor  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  said  treaty  and  existing  law 
and  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  relation  to  patents  for  individual  allot- 
ments, i 

Sec.  16.  That  the  acceptance  of  this  act  by  the  Indians  in  manner  and  ^^f^^^^^^^  - 

form  as  required  by  the  said  treaty  concluded  between  the  difl^erent  bands  i^g^  Yndian  ^  ^ 

of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians  and  the  United  States,  April  twenty- ties.  !l 

ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  tl 

February  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  as  hereinafter  l> 

provided,  shall  be  taken  and  held  to  be  a  release  of  all  title  on  the  part  I 

of  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  on  each  of  the  said  separate  « 

reservations,  to  the  lands  described  in  each  of  the  other  separate  reserva-  « 

tions  so  created,  and  shall  be  held  to  confirm  in  the  Indians  entitled  to 
receive  rations  at  each  ot  said  separate  reservations,  respectively,  to  their 
separate  and  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  all  the  title  and  interest  of  every 
name  and  nature  secured  therein  to  the  different  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  vidua?*  Indians 
by  said  treaty  of  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  unaffected. 
This  release  shall  not  affect  the  title  of  any  individual  Indian  to  his  sep- 
arate allotment  on  land  not  included  in  any  of  said  separate  reservations 
provided  for  in  this  act,  which  title  is  hereby  confirmed,  nor  any  agree- 
ment heretofore  made  with  the  Chica<;o,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Hail- 
road  Company  or  the  Dakota  Central  Railroad  Company  for  a  right  of  way  RlRht  of  way. 
tbroagfa  said  reservation:  and  for  any  lands  acquired  by  any  such  agree- 
ment to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  except  as  hereinafter  provided; 
but  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company  and  the 
Dakota  Central  Railroad  Company  shall,  respectively,  have  the  right  to 
take  and  use,  prior  to  any  white  person,  and  to  any  corporation,  the  right 
of  way  provided  for  in  said  agreements,  with  not  to  exceed  twenty  acres 
of  land  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  for  stations  for  every  ten  miles  of , 
road;  and  said  companies  shall  also,  respectively,  have  the  right  to  take 
and  use  for  right  of  way,  side-track,  depot  and  station  privileges,  machine- 
shop,  freight-house,  round  house,  and  yard  facilities,  prior  to  any  white 
person,  and  to  any  corporation  or  association,  so  much  of  the  ^wo  sep- 
arate sections  of  land  embraced  in  said  agreements ;  also,  the  former 
company  so  much  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acred,  and  the 
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latter  company  so  much  of  the  seventy-five  acres,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Missouri  kiver,  likewise  embraced  in  said  agreements,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  decide  to  have  \)een  agreed  upon  and  paid  for  by  said 
railroad,  and  to  be  reasonably  necessary  upon  each  side  of  said  river  for 
approaches  to  the  bridgeof  eichof  said  con)p;inies  to  be  constructed  across 
the  river,  for  right  of  way,  side-track,  depot  and  station  privileges,  ma- 
chine-shop, freight-house,  round-hoase,  and  yard  facilities,  and  do  more: 
Provi908.^   ^   Provided  ^  That  the  said  railway  companies  shall  have  made  the  payments 
railroa^oompa^  according  to  the  terms  of  said  agreements  for  each  mile  of  right  of  way 
Dies.  and  each  acre  of  land  lor  railway  purposes,  which  said  companies  take 

and  use  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  satisfy  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  that  effect:  Provided  furUier,  That  no  part  of  the  lands 
To  be  used  for  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  sold  or  conveyed  except  by  way  of 
r*Ai  1  w  ay   pur-  gijg  Qf^  qj  mortgage  of  the  railway  itself.     $^^or  shall  any  of  said  lands  be 
poeea  on  y.         uged  directly  or  indirectly  lor  town-site  purposes,  it  being  the  intention 

hereof  that  said  lands  shall  be  held  for  general  railway  uses  and  parpoees 
only,  including  stock-yards,  warehouses,  elevators,  terminal  and  other 
facilities  of  and  for  said  railway ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
constructed  to  prevent  any  such  railroad  company  from  building  npon  such 
lands  houses  for  the  accommodation  or  residence  of  their  employ^  or  leas- 
l,  ing  grounds  contiguous  to  its  tracks  for  warehouse  or  elevator  purposes 

:  Paymenta.       connected  with  said  railways:  And  provided  further ^  That  said  payments 

shall  be  made  and  said  conditions  performed  within  six  months  after  this 

act  shall  take  effect :  And  provided  further^  That  said  railway  companies 

and  each  of  them  shall,  within  nine  months  after  this  act  takes  effect, 

Locations  to  be  definitely  locate  their  respective  lines  of  road,  including  all  station  grounds 

months''  nine  ji^^  terminals  across  and  upon  the  lands  of  said  reservation  designated  in 

said  agreements,  and  shall  also,  within  the  said  period  of  nine  months. 

file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  map  of  such  definite  location, 

specifying  clearly  the  line  of  road  the  several  station  grounds  and  the 

amount  of  land  required  for  railway  purposes,  as  herein  specified,  of  the 

said  separate  sections  of  land  and  said  tracts  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 

eight  acres  and  seventy- five  acres,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 

within  three  months  after  the  filing  of  such  map,  designate  the  particular 

portions  of  said  sections  and  of  said  tracts  of  land  yrhich  the  said  railway 

companies  respectively  may  take  and  hold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

for  railway  purposes.     And  the  said  railway  companies,  and  each  of  them, 

^1  Construct!  o  n  shall,  within  three  years  after  this  act  takes  effect,  construct,  complete, 

of  road"*******^"  *^°^  P^*  ^°  operation  their  said  lines  of  road;  and  in  case  the  said  lines  of 

';  road  are  not  definitely  located  and  maps  of  location  filed  withinthe  periods 

:i  hereinbefore  provided,  or  in  case  the  said  lines  of  road  are  not  oonstrocted, 

completed,  and  put  in  operation  within  the  time  herein  provided,  then, 
f|  and  in  either  case,  the  lands  granted  for  right  of  way,  station  groonds. 

Forfeiture.      OT  other  railway  purposes,  as  in  this  act  provided,  shall,  without  any 
further  act  or  ceremony,  be  declared  by  proclamation  of  the  President 
forfeited,  and  shall,  without  enty  or  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  revert  to  the  United  States  and  be  subject  to  entry  onder 
the  other  provisions  ot  this  act;  and  whenever  such  forfeiture  oocors  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  the  fact  and  give  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  local  land  officers,  and  thereupon  the  lands  so  forfeited  shall 
be  opened  to  homestead  entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  acL 
8GhooIfl,eto.         Sko.  17.  That  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  the  seventh  article  of  the  said 
Vol.i&,p.638.    treaty  of  April  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  secnring 
to  said  Indians  the  benefits  of  education,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
Congress  shall  deem  most  effective  to  secure  to  said  Indians  equivalent 
benefits  of  such  education,  shall  continue  in  force  for  twenty  years  from 
and  after  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Pure  base  of  terioris  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time, 
<^t.tie.  for  the  use  of  said  Indians,  such  and  so  many  American  breeding  cows  of 

good  quality,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  in  namber,  and  balb 
of  like  quality,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  in  number,  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment can  be  umlerregul  ttions  furnished  hv  him,  cared  for  and  preserved, 
Provl»o§.  with  their  increase,  by  said  Indians:  Pr.vi  Ud^  That  each  head  of  famllv 

Allotment  of  or  single  person  over  the  aj<e  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  have  or  may 
stock.  hereafter  take  his  or  her  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  shall  be  provided 

with  two  milch  cows,  one  pair  of  oxen»,  with  yoke  and  chain,  or  two 
mares  and  one  set  of  harness  in  lieu  of  said  oxen,  yoke  and  chain,  a< 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  advisable,  and  they  Bhall  also  re- 
ceive one  ploWf  one  wagon,  one  harrow,  one  hoe.  one  axe,  and  one  pitch* 
fork,  all  suitable  to  the  work  they  may  have  to  do,  and  also  tifty  dollars 
in  cash;  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  aiding  such  Indians  to  erect  a  house  and  other  buildings  suitable 
for  residence  or  the  improvement  of  his  allotment;  no  sales,  barters  or 
bargains  shall  be  made  by  any  person  other  than  said  Indians  with  each    Punishment 
other,  of  any  of  the  personal  property  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  any  for  trading,  efeo. 
violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  , 
hy  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  or  both  in  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  that  for  two  years 
the  necessary  seeds  shall  be  provided  to  plant  five  acres  of  ground  into    Seed,  etc. 
different  crops,  if  so  much  can  be  used,  and  provided  that  in  the  purchase 
of  such  seed  preference  shall  be  given  to  Indians  who  may  have  raise!  the 
same  for  sale,  and  so  much  money  as  shall  be  necessary  for  this  purpose 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated;  and  in  addition  thereto  there  shall  be  set  apart,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  three 
millions  of  dollars,  which  said  sum  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of    Appropriation 
thfi  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians  as  a  per-  for  perm*  n en t 
manent  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  shall  '*^°- 
be  appropriated,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  use  of  the  Indians  receiving  rations  and  annuities  upon  the  reserva- 
tions created  by  this  act,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  that  shall  so  re- 
ceive rations  and  annuities  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  as  follows: 
One-half  of  said  interest  shall  be  so  expended  for  the  promotion  of  in-  .  Diatrtbutlon  of 
dnstrial  and  other  suitable  education  among  said  Indians,  and  the  other  ^ 
half  thereof  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes,  including  reasonable 
cash  payments  per  capita  as,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Secretary,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  most  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  said  Indians 
in  civilization  and  self-support;  and  the  Santee  Sioux,  the  Flandrean 
Sioux,  and  the  Ponca  Indians  shall  be  included  in  the  benefits  of  said  per- 
manent fund,  as  provided  in  sections  seven  and  thirteen  of  this  act:  Pro- 
vided^  That  after  the  Government  has  been  reimbursed  for  the  money  ex- 
pended for  said  Indians  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  expend,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of 
the  permanent  fund,  not  to  exceed  ten  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
principal  of  said  fund  in  the  employment  of  farmers  and  in  the  purchase    i^mpioyment 
of  agricultural  implements,  teams,  seeds,  including  reasonable  cash  pay-  of  farmers,  etc. 
ments  per  capita,  and  other  articles  necessary  to  assist  them  in  agricult- 
ural pursuits,  and  he  shall  report  to  €k>ngress  in  detail  each  year  his  do- 
ings hereunder.     And  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  the  passage  of  this 
act,  said  fund  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education, 
civilization,  and  self-support  among  said  Indians,  or  otherwise  distributed    Final  distribu- 
among  them  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  thereafter  determine.      ^'°"' 

Sec.  18.  That  if  any  land  in  said  Great  Sioux  Reservation  is  now  oc-    Lands  oooopled 
cupied  and  used  by  any  religious  society  for  the  purpose  of  missionary  or  Jwr^lffioo^P"- 
educational  work  among  said  Indians,  whether  situate  outsideof  or  with-  '^^^^^ 
in  the  lines  of  any  reservation  constituted  by  this  act,  or  if  any  such  land 
is  so  occupied  upon  the  Santee  Sioux  Ueservation,  in  Nebraska,  the  ex- 
clusive occupation  and  use  of  said  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  in  any  one  tract,  is  hereby,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  granted  to  any  such  society  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be 
occupied  and  used  by  such  society  for  educational  and  missionary  work 
among  said  Indians;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  give  to  such  religious  society  patent  of  such  tract  of 
land  to  the  legal  effect  aforesaid;  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  educational 
or  missionary  work  uny  such  society  may  purchase,  upon  any  of  the  res- 
ervations herein  created,  any  laiil  not  exceeding  in  any  one  tract  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  not  iuierh^rii'jj  with  the  title  in  severalty  of  any 
Indian,  and  with  the  approval  of  ai*.i    '>  >m  such  terms,  not.  exceeding 
one  dollar  and  twenty-live  rentw  an  acrt    .is  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.     And  th.t.  sante*'  Normal  Training  School  may,     Santee  Normal 
in  like  manner,  pnrcliase  lor  siirli  edifauonal  or  missionary  work  on  the  "T™*"**"**^**®^ 
Santee  Iteeervation,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  in  such  location  and 
quantitv,  not  exceeding  three  hiindreil  and  twenty  acres,  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Treaty  provis-     Sec.  19.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  with  the  different 
iSS"<SntS?u^°'"  ^nds  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians  concluded  April  twenty-ninth. 
Vol.  15, p.  635!    eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  agreement  with  the  same  ap> 
proved  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  this  act,  are  here- 
by continued  in  force  according  to  their  tenor  and  limitation,  anything 
in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
School-houaM     Sec.  20.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  erected 
not  less  than  thirty  school-houses,  and  more,  if  found  necessary,  on  the 
different  reservations,  at  such  points  as  he  shall  think  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Indians,  but  at  such  distance  only  as  will  enable  as  many  as 
possible  attending  schools  to  return  home  nights,  as  white  children  do 
Whtte  ohil-  A^^'^Q^ii^S  district  schools:  Andpfovided,  That  any  white  children  resid- 
dren.  *  i°K  ^  ^^®  neighborhood  are  entitled  to  attend  the  said  school  on  such 

terms  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Lands  outside,    8bc.  21.  That  all  the  lands  in  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  outside  of 

**r  vatVo  ns  're^  *^®  separate  reservations  herein  described  are  hereby  restored  to  the  public 

stored  to  public  domain,  except  American  Island,  Farm  Island,  and  Niobrara  Island,  and 

domain.  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  to  actual  settlers  only,  under  the 

B8*  »e?'230l  P^visions  of  the  homested  law  (except  section  two  thousand  three  hun- 

p.  421.'  *  <^^^  ^^d  one  thereof)  and  under  the  law  relating  to  town -sites:  J^avided, 

'Proiri§o.  That  each  settler,  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 

^Prioe  increas-  bomestead  acts,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  lor  the  laud  so  taken  by 

him,  in  addition  to  the  fees  provided  by  law,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre  for  all  lands  disposed  of  within  the  first  three 
years  alter  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  and  the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents 
per  acre  for  all  lands  disposed  of  within  the  next  two  ye^urs  following 
thereafter,  and  fitty  cents  per  acre  tor  the  residue  of  the  lands  then  un- 
disposed of,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  therefor  according  to  said 
homestead  laws,  and  after  the  full  payment  of  said  sums;  but  the  rights 

8oldier8*bome-^^^^°^™^^^  ^^^^'^^  ^°^^'^^^^'®'^^'^^^^^^'^^°  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
steads.  88  defined  and  described  in  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  four  and 

R.8.,seos.2804,  twenty- three  hundred  and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
^^Lilnds^nsold  S****^'  ®^*^^  ^^^  ^  abridged,  except  as  to  said  sums:  Provided^  That  all 
to  bo  bouffbt  by  lands  herein  opened  to  settlement  under  this  act  remaining  undisposed 
Govemmeut.      of  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  shall  be  taken 

and  accepted  by  the  United  States  and  paid  for  by  said  United  States  at 
fifty  cents  per  acre,  which  amount  shall  be  added  to  and  credited  to  said 
Indians  as  part  of  their  permanent  fund,  and  said  lands  shall  thereafter 
be  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  under 
the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  any  conveyance  of  said  lands  so  taken  as  a  homestead,  or  any  con* 
tract  touching  the  same,  or  lien  thereon,  created  prior  to  the  date  of  final 
entry,  shall  be  null  and  void:  Protnded,  That  there  shall  be  reserved 
Highways  etc.  P^^l*<5  highways  four  rods  wide  around  every  section  of  land  allotted,  or 
'  opened  to  settlement  by  this  act,  the  section  lines  being  the  center  of 
said  highways;  but  no  deduction  shall  be  made  in  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  each  quarter- section  of  land  by  reason  of  such  reservation.  But  if  the 
said  highway  shall  be  vacated  by  any  competent  authority  the  title  to 
the  respective  strips  shall  inure  to  the  then  owner  of  the  tract  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  by  the  original  survey.  And  provided  fuHJur,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so  oonstrnt^  as  to  affeii)  the  right  of 
Congress  or  of  the  government  of  Dakota  to  establish  public  highways,  or 
to  grant  to  railroad  companies  the  right  of  way  through  said  lands,  or  to 
exdnde  the  said  lands,  or  any  thereof,  from  the  operation  of  the  genenU 
laws  of  the  United  States  now  in  force  granting  to  railway  companies  the 
American  Is-  ^K^^  ^^  way  and  depot  grounds  over  and  upon  the  public  lauds.  American 
land  donated  to  Island,  an  island  in  the  Missouri  Kiver,  near  Chamberlain,  in  the  Tenri- 
^am  berlai  n ,  tory  of  Dakota,  and  now  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  is  hereby  donated 
^i^.ror  apubuc  ^  ^Yie  wiid  city  of  Chambei  lain :  Provided  further,  That  said  city  of  Cham- 
berlain shall  formally  accept  the  same  within  one  year  from  the  paasoge  of 
this  act,  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  preserved  and 
used  tor  all  time  entire  as  a  public  park,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  to 
which  all  persons  shall  have  free  access;  and  said  city  shall  have  au- 
thority to  adopt  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  improvement  and 
care  of  said  park;  and  upon  the  failure  of  any  of  said  ccmditions  the  said 
island  shall  revert  to  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  by  future  legia- 
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lation  only.     Farm  Island,  an  island  in  the  Missouri  River  near  Pierre,  Farm  Island  do- 
in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  now  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  is  JJJjf^  }^^  »  SSJiJ: 
hereby  donated  to  the  said  city  of  Pierre:  Provided  further  ^  That  said  city  Uo  park, 
of  Pierre  shall  formally  accept  the  same  within  one  year  from  the  passage 
of  this  act,  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  preserved 
and  used  for  all  time  entire  as  a  public  park,  and  for  no  other  purpose, 
to  which  all  persons  shall  have  free  access;  and  said  city  shall  have  au- 
thority to  adopt  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  improvement  and 
care  of  said  park ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  any  of  said  conditions  the  said 
island  shall  revert  to  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  by  future  legis- 
lation only.     Niobrara  Island,  an  island  in  the  Niobrara  River,  near  Nio-  xiobraralai    d 
brara,  and  now  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Reservation,  is  hereby  donated  to  the  donated  to  Nkn 
said  city  of  Niobrara:  Provided  further.  That  the  said  city  of  Niobrara  brara,  Nebr.,  for 
shall  formally  accept  the  same  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  ^  P"biio  park, 
act,  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  preserved  and  used 
for  all  time  entire  as  a  public  park,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  to  which 
all  persons  shall  have  free  access;  and  said  city  shall  have  authority  to 
adopt  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  improvement  and  care  of 
said  park;  and  upon  the  failure  of  any  of  said  conditions  the  said  island 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  by  future  legislation 
only:  And  provided  furtJier,  That  if  any  fnllor  mixed  blood  Indian  of  the 
Sioux  Nation  shall  have  located  upon  Farm  Island,  American  Island,  or 
Niobrara  Island  before  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the    Removal  of  In- 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  three  months  from  the  time  dians  from  isl- 
this  act  shall  have  taken  effect,  to  cause  all  improvements  made  by  any  ^^^' 
such  Indian  so  located  upon  either  of  said  islands,  and  all  damage  that  may 
accrue  to  him  by  a  removal  therefrom,  to  be  appraised,  and  upon  tbepay- 
m^t  of  the  sum  so  determined,   within  six   months  after  notice  thereof 
by  the  city  to  which  the  island  is  herein  donated  to  such  Indian,  said 
Indian  shall  be  required  to  remove  from  said  island,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  select  instead  of  such  location  his  allotment  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  upon  any  of  the  reservations  herein  established,  or  upon 
any  land  opened  to  settlement  by  this  act  not  already  located  upon. 

Skc.  22.  That  all  money  accruing  from  the  disposal  of  lands  in  con-  ^**^**J?'",  **' 
formity  with  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  states  P'®******'**'"^®^ 
and  be  applied  solely  as  follows:  First,  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  United 
States  for  all  necessary  actual  expenditures  contemplated  and  provided 
for  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  creation  of  the  permanent 
fund  hereinbefore  provided;  and  after  such  reimbursement  to  the  increase 
of  said  permanent  fund  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sbc.  23.  That  all  persons  who,  between  the  twenty-seventh  day  of    Settlers  on 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- five,  and  the  seventeenth  day  ^^  winnSiS?Re(^ 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- five,  in  good  faith,  entered  upon  or  ervationosmay 
made  settlements  with  intent  to  enter  the  same  under  the  homestead  or  re-enter  on  lands 
pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  any  part  of  the  Great  Sioux 
Reservation  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  known  as  the  Crow 
Creek  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  which,  by  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  date  February  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
was  declared  to  be  open  to  settlement,  and  not  included  in  the  new  res- 
ervation established  by  section  six  of  this  act,  and  who,  being  otherwise    AnU^  p.  889. 
legally  entitled  to  make  such  entries,  located  or  attempted  to  locate  thereon 
homestead,  pre-emption,  or  town-site  claims,  by  actual  settlement  and 
improvement  of  any  portion  of  such  lands,  shall,  for  a  period  of  ninety 
days  after  the  proclamation  of  the  President  required  to  be  made  by  this 
act,  have  a  right  to  re-enter  upon  said  claims  and  procure  title  thereto 
under  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
plete the  same  9A  required  therein,  and  their  said  claims  shall,  for  such 
time,  have  a  preference  over  later  entries;  and  when  they  shall  have  in 
other  respects  shown  themselves  entitled  and  shall  have  complied  with 
the  law  regulating  such  entries,  and,  as  to  homesteads,  with  the  special 
provisions  of  this  act,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  have  said  lands,  and  patents 
therefor  shall  be  issued  as  in  like  cases:    Prondedy  That  pre-emption    ^^i^>i»o. 
claimants  shall  reside  on  their  lands  the  same  length  of  time  before  pro-  seUlenf^^ 
curing  title  as  homestead  claimants  under  this  act.     The  price  to  be  paid 
for  town-site  entries  shall  be  such  as  in  required  by  law  in  other  cases, 
and  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  ftind  provided  for  by  this  act. 

Sec.  24.  That  sections  sixteen  and  thirty- six  of  each  township  of  the    School  lands. 
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lands  open  to  settlement  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  whether  sur* 
veyed  or  unsnrveyed,  are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 

Vol.  12,  p.  243.  public  schools,  as  provided  by  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota; and  whether  surveyed  or  nnsurveyed  said  sections  shall  not  be 
subject  to  claim,  settlement,  or  entry  under  the  provision  of  this  act  or 

Proviso.  any  of  the  land  law?  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  however^  That  the 

Payment  for.  United  States  shall  pay  to  said  Indians,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  for  ail  lands  reserved  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  ^^^'  ^'^-  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
or  surveying.  thou5«nd  dollars,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  applied  and 
used  towards  surveying  the  lands  herein  described  as  being  opened  for 
settlement,  said  sam  to  be  immediately  available;  which  sum  shall  not 
be  deducted  from  the  pr>ceeds  of  lands  disposed  of  undi»r  this  act 

Sec.  26.  That  all  expenses  for  the  surveying,  platting,  and  disposal  of 
the  lands  opened  to  settlement  under  this  act  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States,  and  not  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  said  lands. 

Payment  for  Sec.  27.  That  the  sura  of  twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  dollars, 
ponies,  Eed  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated. 
Leaf  bands.  ^"^  ^^^  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  enable 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  to  such  individual  Indians  of  the  Red 
Cloud  and  Red  Leaf  bands  of  Sioux  as  he  shall  ascertain  to  have  been 
deprived  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  of  poniee  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  for  each 
pony ;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  agent  or  agents  aa  he 
may  deem  necessary  in  ascertaining  such  facts  as  will  enable  him  to  cany 
out  this  provision,  and  to  pay  them  thereforsnch  sums  as  shall  bedeemed 

IVootoot.  ^y  ^i"^  ^^^^  ^"^  i^^^^  compensation:  Provided,  That  the  sum  paid  to  each 

Tobeaooepted  individual  Indian  under  this  provision  shall  be  taken  and  accepted  by 
in  fall.  gQQii  Indian  in  full  compensation  for  all  loss  sustained  by  such  Indian  in 

consequence  of  the  taking  from  him  of  ponies  as  aforesaid:  And  provided 
further.  That  if  any  Indian  entitled  to  such  compensation  shall  have  de- 
ceased, the  sum  to  which  such  Indian  would  bs  entitled  shall  be  paid  to 
his  heirs-at-law,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

Aooeptanoe  by  Sbc.  28.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect,  only  upon  the  acceptance  thereof 
Indians.  n^^j  consent  thereto  by  the  different  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  In- 

dians, in  manner  and  form  prescril)ed  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  said  Sioux  Indians  concluded  April  twenty- 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  which  said  acceptance  and  oon- 

Proolamation.  sent,  shall  be  made  known  by  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  satisfactory  proof  presented  to  him,  that  the  same  has  been 
obtained  in  the  manner  ami  form  required,  by  said  twelfth  article  of  said 
treaty;  which  proof  shall  be  presented  to  him  within  one  year  fVom  the 
passage  of  this  act;  and  upon  failure  of  such  proof  and  proclamation  this 
act  becomes  of  no  effect  and  null  and  void. 

Appropria-  Sec.  29.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
^^°*  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 

dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  which  sum  shall  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  procuring 
the  assent  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  this  act  provided  in  section  twenty- 
seven. 

BepeaU  Skc.  30.  That  all  act8  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 

of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved,  March  2,  1889. 


CHAP.  il2.— An  art  niakint;  appropriAtioim  for  the  current  and  oontiii((eiifc  ex- 
March  2, 1889.        pense8of  the  Indian  Dopiirtnient.  and  for  fulfilling:  treaty  itipuh»tion»  with  vari- 
f^RMtAtM    «  u«i  1     **"*  Indian  triU'H,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eiKhteeii  hundred  and 
izo  oittia.,  p.  jou.j     ninety  ,„jji  f„r  other  purpoties. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the.  Senate  and  House  of  RepreHentatire*>of  the  United  Stattvt 
Indian Departr  o/ ^wifTic/i  i«  Cbiit/rrM  asiwmbted.  That  the  following  sums  be.  and  they 
meat  appropria-  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
**"**•  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying;  the  current  and  oontin^ent  ex- 

penses of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth. 
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eighteeti  hundred  and  ninety,  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
various  Indian  tril>es«  namely  : 


PJiOBIA,    VVEA,   PIANKKSHAW,  AND  KASKASKIA  AND   WESTERN  MIAMI  L25  State., p.  998.] 

IXDIANS,   OF  THE  INDIAN  TEBBITOBY.  PiankeBha^e* 

Kaskaskia,   an<i 
That  the  sums  of  money  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  use  and  bene-  J^SiJ,^  Miami 
fit  of  the  Peoria,  Wea,   Piankeshaw,  and  Kaskaskia  and  the  Western    Distribution  of 
Miami  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  act  of  October  second,  per  capita, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  volume  twenty-five,  United  States    ^^^'  ^'  ^'  ^ 
Statutes  at  I^rge,  page  five  hundred  and  twenty- eight,  is  hereby  made 
payable  per  capita  to  said  Indians  in  manner  as  follows:   To  adults  in 
person;  to  parents  for  their  minor  children,  when  such  parent  or  parents 
are  competent,  competency  to   be  determined  by  the  chief  of  the  re- 
spective tribes  and  the  Indian  agent;  to  guardians  for  their  orphan  wards, 
if  any;  and  in  case  no  guardians  have  been  legally  appointed,  the  money 
due  such  orphan  children  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  their  credit,  and  shall  be  payable  thereafter  to  properly  ap- 
pointed guardians,  or  the  individual  Indian  upon  his  or  her  becoming  of 
lawful  age,  and  in  case  of  death,  then  to  his  or  her  legal  heirs;  guardians    Guardians, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  probate  court  in  and  for  Cherokee  Country,  Kansas, 
in  manner  and  form  as  provided  by  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one,  volume  twenty-one,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,     Vol. 21,  p.  488. 
page  four  hundred  and  thirty-three,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
guardians  for  minor  children  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana,  then  re- 
siding in  the  Indian  Territory. 

CHEROKEE  FBEEDMAN.  ,  Cherokee 

freedznen. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  who  are  entitled  to    i>i8trlbution. 
share  in  the  per  capita  distribution  of  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  act  approved  October  nineteenth,  eighteen-  '     ,  ^^ 

hundred  and  eighty-eight,  entitled  **  An  act  to  secure  to  the  Cherokee  ^<**-  24,p.«». 
freed  men  and  others  their  proportion  of  certain  proceeds  of  land  under 
the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- three, "  and  to  make 
payment  thereof  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  and  to  compensate  in  such  sum  as  he  may  deem  rea- 
sonable any  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents  acting  for  said  Ireedmen  and 
rendering  them  aid  in  obtaining  the  allowance  of  said  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary;  and  the  amount  so  expended  is  ascertaining  to  whom  Expenses 
said  money  shall  be  paid  shall  be  charged  against  the  Cherokee  Nati  in  on 
accoant  of  its  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  and  shall  be  a  lien  on 
said  lands,  and  shall  be  deducted  from  any  payment  hereafter  made  on 
acoonntof  said  lands.  And  said  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  what 
other  sums  of  money,  if  any,  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion in  violation  of  their  treaty  obligations  in  reference  to  freedmen  in 
said  nation,  and  what  sum  would  be  required  to  secure  to  said  freedmen 
those  treaty  rights  in  respect  to  the  same. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

That  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  ^®  8t*»Mp«       J 
and  fifty  cents,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropri-    Wind  River 
ated  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  settlers  who  in  Valley. 
good  faith  made  settlement  in  the  Wind  Kiver  Valley,  Wyoming  Terri-    Payment  to 
tory,  previous  to  the  time  when  the  said  valley  was  inoluded  in  the  Wind  settlers  in. 
Hiver  Indian  Rejwrvation,  the  value  of  their  improve;  Mnts  as  heretofore 
found  by  appraisement  by  the  proper  Indian  asciit  vJmI'*.  < 'inaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Prondcl^  That  no  pi.vinents  -  .i-l:   '>f^  made  to     Proviso. 
any  one  of  said  settlers  until  he  shall  firet  have  tiually  n-  •  <.'  -.^  ♦rom  said     Removal, 
reservation. 

*  •  *  *  *  T<  * 

I'o  'S  fl  t  a  t  s.   D 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  tihe  Interior,  in  his  dist..it'tion,  to  purchase  looi.']  ' 

for  Indian  industrial  school  purposes  the  buildings  and  other  improve-    keam^Cafion 

ments  in  what  is  known  as  Ream's  Cafion  within  the  reservation  in  the  Ariz. 
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Parohase  for  Territory  of  Arizona,  established  for  the  nse  and  occupancy  of  the  Moquis 
school  purpoaes.  ^^^^  ^^.j^^j.  Indiana  by  Executive  order  dated  December  sixteenth,  eight- 

een  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  to  pay  therefor  sach  sum  as  he  shall 
Proviso*.  deem  just  and  reasonable,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars:  Provided^ 

That  npon  payment  therefor  the  owner  of  said  buildings  and  other  im- 

provements  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
Title,  etc.         J'^ji  relinquishment  of  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  any  and 

all  buildings  and  other  improvements  of  whatsoever  character  owned  by 

him  within  the  limits  of  said  reservation. 

»  «  «  *  «  *  » 

[25  State.,  p. 

1*12.] Sioux  Resebvatiox. 

mouxBeserva- 
tion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 

Oommission-ered  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
for  *oom1oQ^  of  Q^gotiations  and  agreements  with  the  Sioux  Indians  occupying  the  great 
portion  of.  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  Dakota  for  a  full  and  complete  cession  and 

relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation, 
and  to  divide  the  remainder  into  separate  reservations,  and  for  such  other 
purpose  as  they  may  find  necessary  touching  said  Indians  and  said  reser- 
vation; and  such  agreemeuts,  when  made,  to  be  by  them  submitted  to 
the  first  session,  fifty-first  Congress,  for  ratification;  and  to  carry  out  this 

Bzpenaes.  provision  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  aa 
may  be  found  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  appropriated,  this  amount  to  be  imme- 

Pr^^^fl^  diately  available:  Provided,  That  the  pay  of  such  Commissioners  shall 

Pay.     '  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  day  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses. 

OiB     d'Ai  ^^^*  ^*  '^^^  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 

Indians.       ^^^  ^^^  ^°^  directed  to  negotiate  with  the  Coenr  d' Alene  tribe  of  Indians 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  and  release  by  said  tribe  oi  such  portions  of  its  reserva- 
for  purohMe  of  tion  not  agricultural  and  valuable  chiefiy  for  minerals  and  timber  as  such 
b« "iandsfnxa?'  tribe  shall  consent  to  sell,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  con- 
sidered just  and  equitable  between  the  United  States  and  said  tribe  of  In- 
dians, which  purchase  shall  not  be  complete  until  ratified  by  Congress 
and  for  the  purpose  of  such  negotiation,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hereunder  to  be  reported  to  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time. 

Sbc.  10.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
10^ -j  *  ^*  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  person  of  knowledge  and  experi- 

ence  in  the  management,  training,  and  practical  education  ol  children,  to 

Snperiutend-  \^  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and 
^'l>ati€a.  ^^  "'     uispect  the  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in  whole  or  in  part  from 

appropriations  from  the  United  Sta  tes  Treasury,  and  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Afiairs  what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  defects,  if  any.  in 
any  of  them,  in  system,  in  administration,  or  in  means  for  the  most  effect- 
ive advancement  of  the  pupils  therein  toward  civilization  and  self-support, 
and  what  changes  are  needed  to  remedy  such  defects  as  may  exist,  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  Indian  schools  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  section  eight  of  the  act 
entitled  **An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent 
Bopeal  of  for-  expenses  Of  the  Indian  Department  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 
m«r  provisions.  yf\%\x  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  Jun3  thirtieth,  eighteen 

hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  twenty- 

VoL2S,pi23S.    ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  is  here^iy  repealed. 

Payment  of     Sbc.  11.  That  hereafter  the  cost-^  of  the  trial  of  the  Ciises  in  the  courts 

ooflita  in  Indian  of  the  several  Territories  tried  pursuant  to  and  for  the  offenses  named  in 

'^"'*"'  section  nine  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  makiog  appropriations  for  the 

enrrent  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling 
yoL2S,p.385.  treaty  stipuUtions  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -six.  and  for  other  purposes,**  shall 
be  audited  by  the  aocountiag  olfi/ers  of  the  Treasury  and  paid  out  of 
monev  for  similar  expenses  in  the  triil  of  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 
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SEMINOLE  LANDS.  Seminole  lands. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  sum  of  one  million  nine  hundred  and  twelve  thou-    Payment  for. 
sand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  two  cents  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  pay  in  full  the  Seminole  nation  of  Indians  for  all  the 
rigt^t,  title,  interest,  and  claim  which  said  nation  of  Indians  may  have 
in  and  to  certain  lands  ceded  by  article  three  ot  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  said  nation  of  Indians,  which  was  concluded  June  four-    Vol.  14.  p.  796. 
teenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  proclaimed  August  sixteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  which  land  was  then  estimated  to 
contain  two  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  and  eighty 
acres,  but  which  is  now,  after  survey,  asceitained  to  contain  two  million 
thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  Iburteen  and  sixty- two  hun- 
dredths acres,  said  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  as  follows:  One  million  five'  Manner    of 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  P*?™®"**    , 
to  the  credit  of  said  nation  of  Indians  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of      "^    ^ 
five  per  centum  per  annum  from  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty 
nine,  said  interest  to  be  paid  semi-anmially  to  the  treasurer  of  said    Interest, 
nation,  and  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-two  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  to  be  paid  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  shall  be  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  said  nation  to  receive  the 
same,  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  directed  and  required 
by  the  legislative  authority  of  said  nation,  to  be  immediately  available; 
this  appropriation  to  become  operative  upon  the  execution  by  the  duly 
appointed  delegates  of  said  nation,  specially  empowered  so  to  do,  of  a  re- 
lease and  conveyance  .to  the  United  States  of  all  the  right,  title,  interest,     Conveyance, 
and  claim  of  said  nation  of  Indians  in  and  to  said  lands,  in  manner  and 
form  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  said  release 
and  conveyance,  when  fully  executed  and  delivered,  shall  operate  to  ex- 
tinguish all  claims  of  every  kind  and  character  of  said  Seminole  nation 
of  Indians  in  and  to  the  tract  of  country  to  which  said  release  and  con-  , 

veyance  shall  apply,  but  such  release,  conveyance,  and  extinguishment 
shall  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  or  cause  to  vest  in  any  railroad  company    ^q-^^  |o  vest 
any  right,  title,  or  interest  whatever  in  or  to  any  of  said  lands,  and  all  title  in  any  rail- 
laws  and  parts  of  laws  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  the  foregoing,  are  hereby  ^**"^  company, 
repealed,  and  all  grants  or  pretended  grants  of  said  lands  or  any  interest 
or  right  therein  now  existing  in  or  on  behalf  of  any  railroad  company, 
except  rights  of  way  and  depot  grounds,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  lor-     Rights  of  way. 
ever  forfeited  for  breach  of  condition. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  under  said    ^"^^  **}  ^fT 
agreement  shall  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  to  be  disposed  ot  only  as  ite™oSu5^*? 
herein  provided,  and  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six  of  each  township, 
whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use  and    school     reser- 
benefit  of  the  public  schools,  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of  said  vations. 
lands  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  enacted 
by  Congress. 

That  the  lands  acquired  by  conveyance  from  the  Seminole  Indians    To  be  disposed 
hereunder,  except  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  shall  be  dis-  tiere'only!**  ^^' 
posed  of  to  actual  settlers  under  the  homestead  laws  only,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided  (except  that  section  two  thousand  three  bun-    R-  S-<  mo.  2801, 
dred  and  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply):  And  Pfovided^'^];^^^^^^ 
farther,  That  any  person  wno  having  attempted  to,  but  for  any  cause, 
failed  to  secure  a  title  in  fee  to  a  homestead  under  existing  law,  or  who    Homestead  cn- 
'made  entry  under  what  is  known  as  the  commuted  provision  of  the  ^"^' 
homestead  law,  shall  be  qualified  to  make  a  homestead  entry  upon  said 
lands:  And  provided  further.  That  the  rights  of  honorably  discharged    "RlKbte  of  sol- 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  late  civil  war  as  defined  and  described    *™  *°**  ***^^"- 
in  sections  twenty-three  hundred  and  four  and  twenty-three  hundred    jj  g  ^^  2304 
and  five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  be  abridged:  And  provided 28(xi,p! 422.  ' 
further,  That  each  entry  shall  be  in  square  form  as  nearly  as  practicable 
and  no  person  be  permitted  to  enter  more  than  one-quarter  section    Limit,  etc. 
thereof,  but  until  said  lands  are  opened  for  settlement  by  proclamation 
of  the  President,  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  niitte8*to?'enSr 
the  same,  and  no  person  violating  this  provision  shall  ever  be  permitted  till  proclamation 
to  enter  any  of  said  lands  or  acquire  any  right  thereto.  issues. 
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Town  sites.  _      The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  after  said  proclamation  and  not 
2^*p*J5^*  ^^''  before,  permit  entry  of  said  lands  for  town-sites,  under  sections  twenty- 
'   '      '  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  twenty- three  hundred  and  eij^hty- 

eight  of  the  Revised  .Statutes,  but  no  such  eutry  shall  embrace  more  thaii 
one-half  section  of  land. 
ir'hT^^to^  *t     That  all  the  foregoing  provisions  with  reference  to  lands  to  be  acquired 
?and8.  ^       ^^    from  the  Seminole  Indians,  including  the  provisions  pertaining  to  for- 
feiture, shall  apply  to  and  regulate  the  disposal  of  the  lands  acc^aired 
.  from  the  Mascogee  or  Creek  Indians  by  articles  of  cession  and  agreement 

•'*  made  and  concluded  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 

January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 
Nesotfatlona     gac.  14.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  three  commis- 
Snd8*of*Chero- ®^®°®™»  °^^  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  poliit- 
kee«,eto.,  in  In-  cal  party,  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  with  all  other  In- 
dian Territory. .  dians  owning  or  claiming  lands  lying  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  degree  of 

longitude  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  cession  to  the  United  Stetes  of 
al]  their  title,  claim,  or  interest  of  every  kind  or  character  in  and  to  said 
lands,  and  any  and  all  agreements  resulting  from  such  negotiations  shall 
Report  be  reported  to  the  President  and  by  him  to  Congress  at  its  next  session 

and  to  the  council  or  council^  of  the  nation  or  nations,  tribe  or  tribes, 
EzpenMs.        agreeing  to  the  same  for  ratification,  and  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of 
twenty*five  thousand  dollars,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
Proviao.  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  immediately  available:  Prorided,  That  said 

Proposition  to  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  submit  to  the  Cherokee  nation  the 
be  submitted,      proposition  that  said  nation  shall  cede  to  the  United  States  in  the  man- 
ner and  with  the  effect  aforesaid,  all  the  rights  of  said  nation  in  said 
lands  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  payment  as  is  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Creek  Indians  of  date  January  nineteenth,  eighteen 
^nto,p.758.       hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  ratified  by  the  present  Congress;  and  if 
land^to^become  ^^^  Cherokee  nation  shall  accept,  and  by  act  of  ils  legislative  authority 
partofpabliodo- duly  passed,  ratify  the  same,  the  said  lands  shall  thereupon  become  a 
main.  part  of  the  public  domain  for  the  purpose  of  such  disposition  as  is  herein 

provided,  and  the  President  is  authorised  as  soon  thereafter  as  he  may 
Proclamation,  deem  dvisable,  by  proclamation  open  said  lands  to  settlement  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  in  this  act  provided  oonoem- 
ing  the  lands  acquired  from  said  Creek  Indians,  but  until  said  lands  are 
opened  for  settlement  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  no  person  shall 
be  permitted  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  the  same,  and  no  person  violating 
this  provision  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of  said  lands  or  acquire 
any  right  thereto. 

to^be*^  ^t?d*^'**     ^^^'  ^^'  'r^*^  *^®  President  may  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  cre- 

^^  ate  not  to  exceed  two  land  districts  embracing  the  lands  which  he  may 

open  to  settlement  by  proclamation  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  he  is 

empowered  to  locate  land  offices  for  the  same  appointing  thereto  in  con- 

Bzpenses.        formity  to  existing  law  registers  and  receivers  and  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  out  this  provision  five  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as 

may  be  necessary  is  herebv  appropriated. 

Approved,  March  2,  1889. 

Bfaroh  2, 1889.    CHAP.  416.— A.n  act  ffrantinir  to  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  Railway  Company 

'--  .  the  riifht  of  way  throut^h  the  T^eech  Lake  and  White  Earth  Indian  Ileservations 

[25  8tata.,p.l010.]     In  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Duluth  and     Se  it  enacted  by  tfw  Senate  and  House  of  Reprenentaiives  of  the  United 

wt^yOouMny^^^  <*/  ^^rica  in  Congrens  aHsembled,  That  there  is  hereby  granted  to 

granted  riKht  of  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  liailway  Company,  a  corporation  organized 

way  through  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  its  assigns, 

White  EarUiTn-^^®  right  of  way  for  the  extension  of  its  railroad  through  the  Leech  Lake 

dtan  Reserva-and  White  Earth  Indian  Keservations  in  said  State:  Commencing  at  Da- 

tions,  Minn.        lath  and  running  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  some  point  on  the  in- 

Location.         temational  boundary  line  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Red 

Width.  River  of  the  North.     Such  right  of  way  shall  be  fifty  feet  in  width  on 

each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad,  and  said  company  shall  also 

have  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road 

material,  stone,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad; 

^'tations  etc     ^^^  grounds  a(^acent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots, 

machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-out'^,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed 

in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length 
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for  each  station,  and  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  station  for  each  six 
miles  of  road  within  the  limits  of  said  reservj^tions. 

Sbc.  2.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  an.y  land,     Compensa- 
chum,  or  improvement  hela  by  individual  occupants  according  to  any  tion    for  dam- 
treatiesor  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensiition  shall  be  made  Buch**^®*' 
occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damace  done  by  reason 
of  theconstmctionlof  said  railway.     In  case  of  failure  to  make  satisfactory     Litigation, 
settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the  just  compensation  shall  be  de- 
termined as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  enacted  for  the  settle- 
ment of  like  controversies  in  such  cases.     The  amount  of  damages  result-     Payment   to 
ing  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  pertaining  to  said  reservations  in  their  Indians, 
tribal  capacity  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway  through  such 
lands  of  the  reservations  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval;  but  no  right  of  any  kind 
shall  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 
herein  provided  for  antil  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actaal  survey,  for  the 
definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  grounds  lor  station 
buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water-sta-    seoretray  of 
tions,  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  antil  interior  to  ap- 
the  compensation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid,  and  the  con-  prove  looatlon, 
sent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservations  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  ^^* 
have  been  first  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    Said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  sach     ^u^^ey 
reseryations  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  railroad: 
Provided^  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated     ProvUo. 
with  dne  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  ander  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe.  Bogrulations. 

Sec.  3.    That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com-     Completion, 
pany  unless  the  road  is  constructed  through  said  reservations  within  three 
years. 

8sc.  4.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal    Amendment, 
this  act. 

Approved,  March  2,  1889. 

CHAP.  421.— An  act  for  the  disposition  of  the  agricultural  lands  embraced  within      March  2, 1889. 
the  limits  of  the  Pipestone  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota.  f^StaU.  p.  1012. T 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rf^reMentatirej*  of  the  United 
State**  of  America  in  Congrens  asaonbltd^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior    Red  Pipestone 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  appoint  three  discreet  persons,  at  least  Indian  Reserva- 
one  of  whom  Khali  be  a  resident  and  freeholder  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,        *  Minn. 
to  appraise  and  report  to  him  the  actual  valne,  exclusive  of  improvements.     Appraisal     of 
of  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the  exterior  limits  of  the  Red  Pipestone  lands  to  be  made. 
Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  save  and  except  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  one,  in  township  one  hundred  and  six  north,  of 
range  forty-six  west,  and  also  the  actual  value  of  the  strip  of  land  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  over  and  across  said  reservation,  now  occupied  by  reeefved**'  ^*^ 
the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  as 
well  as  the  damage  to  the  balance  of  the  lands  of  said  reservation  by 
reason  of  the  taking  and  occupying  of  said  strip  for  railroad  purposes; 
and  said  oommissioners  shall  also  appraise  and  report  the  value  ot  any 
impipvementa  that  may  be  found  on  any  of  said  lands  with  the  name  of 
the  person  who  made  the  same.  • 

Sbc.  2.  That  any  person  who  has  heretofore  resided  on  and  made  im-  fo^'mer^topol^ 
proTements  on  any  of  said  lands,  but  who  was  compelled  by  the  military  aessed  settlen?"' 
authorities  of  the  United  States  to  abandon  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  prior  right  for  the  period  of  six  months  after  the  filing  of  the  said 
report,  to  enter  and  purchase  the  land  (not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
Bixtv  acres)  so  occupied  and  improved  by  such  person  at  the  price  at 
which  the  same  w&s  appraised  by  said  commissioners,  exclmsive  of  im- 
provements.    But  if  the  person  entitled  to  make  such  purchase  shall  fail 
to  avail  himself  of  his  prior  right  within  the  time  statCMl,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  cause  said  lands,  or  such  thereof  as  remain  un-  ji^nd^******  "*'***' 
entered,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  at  a  price  not  less  than  the 
appraised  valuation  of  snob  lands  and  improvements;  such  sale  to  be  held 
at  the  local  land  office  for  the  district  in  which  they  are  located;  and  the 
said  railroad  company  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  and  pnrch:ise  the  afore- 
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said  strip  n(  land  of  the  width  afore^id,  now  occupied  by  its  road-bed 
by  paying  the  amoant  so  assessed  as  the  value  thereof  tofcether  with  the 
amount  of  damages  assessed  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  and  authorize  the  en- 
try and  sale  of  the  said  right  of  way,  or  of  any  tract  or  parcel  of  land  so 
Consent  of  In- appniised,  so  soon  as,  and  not  until,  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  Indians 
dians  reqaisite.   of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  consent  to  the  entry  and  sale  of 

such  right  of  way,  or  of  said  appraised  lands,  or  of  any  part  of  the  same. 
And  if  said  Indians  shall  at  any  future  time  consent  in  t^e  manner  above 
Stated,  to  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  tract  or  parcel  of  said  appraised  land, 
to  the  sale  of  which  their' consent  had  not  theretofore  been  given,  such 
Patents  to  is-  tract  or  parcel  shall  then  be  sold  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided. 
8oe.  Patents  shall  be  issued  in  due  form  for  any  lands,  or  the  right  of  way, 

entered  or  sold  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  the  moneys  arising  ftom  the  sale 

Proceeds.         ^^  ^^  land,  right  of  way,  and  damages,  after  deducting  the  expense  of 

said  appraisement,  shall  be  covered  into  the  annuity  fund  of  said  Indiana, 

or  expended  in  such  manner  as  the  Indians  may  determine,  subject  to  the 

Compensation,  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  the  commissioners  herenn- 

'  der  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  actually  oc- 

Proviso.  cupied  in  performing  the  duties  conferred  upon  them  by  this  act:  Pro- 

^mployte     ofrided.  That  any  officer  or  employe  of  the  Government  detailed  to  act  as 

theOovemment.  commissioner  shall  be  paid  his  actual  and  necessaiy  traveling  and  other 

expenses  only.    > 
Apptopriation.     SEC.  4.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
or  expenses.       Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  defray  the  expense  ot  procuring 
the  consent  of  said  Indians,  and  to  pay  said  commissioners. 

Approved,  March  2,  1889. 


Ifaroh  2, 1889.    CHAP.  422.— An  act  to  provide  for  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  United  Peoriaa 

and  Miamies  in  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[25Stat8.,p.l0l3.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Lands  in  sev-*^'^'^*  ^f  ^^^f^^^iea  in  Congress  aAAembied,  That  the  provisions  of  chapter 
eraltv  to  Wea,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
Peoria.  Kaskas- seven,  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty 
shaw.  an<r Westl  ^  Indians  on  the  various  revServation.s,  and  to  extend  the  protection  ii 
em  Miami  In-  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians,  and 
**^"1*oj  oaa  ^^^  other  purposes,"  are  hereby  declared  to  extend  to  and  are  made  ap- 
^Voi.24.pp.388,pjj^^jjg  to  the  Confederated  Wea,  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  and  Piankeehaw 

tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  Western  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  now  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  to  their  reservation, 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  said  tribes  had  not  been 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  said  act.  except  as  to  section  six  of  said 
act,  and  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  anihorized  and  directed. 

within  ninety  days  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,'  to  cause  to  be 

Allotments,      allotted  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  said  Confederated  Wea,  Peoria, 

Kaskaskia,  and  Piankeshaw  tribes  of  Indians,  and  the  Western  Miami 

Lists  to  be  fur-  tribe  of  Indians,  upon  lists  to  be  furnished  him  by  the  chiefs  of  said  tribes, 

nished.  duly  approved  by  them,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 

Distribution,    the  Interior,  an  allotment  of  land  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  acres,  out 

of  their  common  reserve,  to  each  person  entitled  thereto  by  reason  of 

their  being  members  of  said  tribes  by  birth  or  adoption;  all  aUotments 

to  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their  minor 

children,  and  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  tribes  for  each  orphan  child. 

Settlement  of  AH  difterences  arising  between  members  of  said  tribes,  in  making  said 

differences.         allotments,  shall  be  settled  by  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  tribes,  subject 

Proviso.  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided^  That  before 

any  of  the  allotments  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  there  shall  be 

School,  etc., set  apart  not  to  exceed  twenty  acres  in  all  for  school,  church,  and  oeme- 

reservation.        ^^  purposes;  the  location  of  the  same  to  be  selected  by  the  chiefs  of  said 

tribes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  such 
quantities  and  at  such  points  as  the}'  shall  deem  best,  which,  together 
with  all  improvements  now  existing  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made  by 
the  tribes  thereon,  shall  be  held  as  common  property  of  the  respective 
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for  each  station,  and  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  station  tor  each  six 
miles  of  road  within  the  limits  or  said  reservations. 

Sec.  2.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  land,     Com  pe  n  s  »- 
chum,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  any  tion    for  dam- 
treatiesor  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be  made  such  *^®*' ®**'* 
occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damatre  done  by  reason 
of  theconstraction|of  said  railway.     In  case  of  failure  to  make  satisiactory     Litigation, 
settlement  with  any  such  claimant,  the  just  compensation  shall  be  de- 
termined as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Minnesota,  enacted  for  the  settle- 
ment of  like  controversies  in  such  cases.     The  amount  of  damages  result-     Payment   to 
ing  to  the  trib^  or  tribes  of  Indians  pertaining  to  said  reservations  in  their  Indians, 
tribal  capacity  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railway  through  such 
lands  of  the  reservations  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval;  but  no  right  of  any  kind 
shall  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 
herein  provided  for  nntil  plats  thereof,  made  upon  actual  survey,  for  the 
definite  location  of  such  railroad,  and  including  the  grounds  ior  station 
buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water-sta-     seoretray  of 
tions,  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  nntil  interior  to  ap- 
the  compensation  aforesaid  shall  have  been  fixed  and  paid,  and  the  con-  prove  locatloo, 
sent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservations  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  ®^' 
have  been  first  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.     Said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  such    ^Q^yey 
reservations  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  railroad: 
Pravidedj  That  said  railroad  shall  be  located,  constructed,  and  operated    Proviso. 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  under  such  rules  and 
regnlations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe.  Eegulationa. 

Sec.  3.    That  the  right  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com-     Completion, 
pany  unless  the  road  is  constructed  through  said  reservations  within  three 
years. 

Sso.  4.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal    Amendment, 
this  act. 

Approved,  March  2,  1889. 

CHAP.  421. — An  act  for  the  disposition  of  tlie  af^ricultural  lands  embraced  witliin     March  2, 1889. 
the  limits  of  the  Pipestone  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota.  [25  Stats.  p.lOlfiTI 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
St€Ues  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior    Red  Pipestone 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  appoint  three  discreet  persons,  at  least  Indian  Reserva- 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  resident  and  freeholder  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  *      '  Minn. 
to  appraise  and  report  to  him  the  actual  value,  exclusive  of  improvements,     Appraisal     of 
of  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the  exterior  limits  of  the  Ked  Pipestone  lands  to  be  made. 
Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  save  and  except  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  one,  in  township  one  hundred  and  six  north,  of 
range  forty-six  west,  and  also  tlie  actual  value  of  the  strip  of  land  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  over  and  across  said  reservation,  now  occupied  by  r^*^^**'  ^*^ 
the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Falls  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  as 
well  as  the  damage  to  the  balance  of  the  lands  of  said  reservation  by 
reasou  of  the  taking  and  occupying  of  said  strip  for  railroad  purposes; 
and  said  commissioners  shall  also  appraise  and  report  the  value  of  any 
imprpvements  that  may  be  found  on  any  of  said  lands  with  the  name  of 
the  person  who  made  the  same. 

Sbc.  2.  That  any  person  who  has  heretofore  resided  on  and  made  im-  fo^'mer'^fis*  *^ 
provements  on  any  of  said  lands,  but  who  was  compelled  by  the  military  aessed  settlenL^ 
authorities  of  the  United  States  to  abandon  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  prior  right  for  the  period  of  six  months  after  the  filing  of  the  said 
report,  to  enter 'and  purchase  the  land  (not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
aiztv  acres)  so  oocnpied  and  improved  by  such  person  at  the  price  at 
which  the  same  w&s  appraised  by  said  commissioners,  exclusive  of  im- 
provements.    But  if  the  person  entitled  to  make  such  purchase  shall  fail 
to  avail  himself  of  his  prior  right  within  the  time  stated,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  cause  said  lands,  or  such  thereof  a.s  remain  un-  land^*****  »leof 
entered,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  at  a  price  not  less  than  the 
appraised  valuation  of  sneh  lands  and  improvements;  such  sale  to  be  held 
at  the  local  land  office  for  the  district  in  which  they  are  located;  and  the 
said  railroad  company  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  and  purchase  the  afore- 
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Court  of  Claims  SBC.  4.  That  full  jnrisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Court  of 
righto  of  cUizSn  Claims,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Indians  to  tribal  as  in  other  cases,  to  hear  and  determine  what  are  the  just  rights  at  law, 
Ainds.  or  in  equity,  of  those  Wea,  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  and  Piankeshaw  Indiana 

and  of  their  children  or  heirs  at  law,  or  legal  representatives,  who  be- 
came citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  article  twen- 
Voi.  15,  p.  620.  ty-eight  of  the  treaty  of  February  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  made  with  the  confederated  tribes  of  Peorias,  Kaskaskias, 
Weas.  and  Piankeshaw  in  the  invested  funds  and  other  common  property 
bamd*b'*lim?u®^  ^^®  ^^  confederated  tribes.    .And  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction 
ation,  etoT    *"     shall  not  be  barred  by  any  lapse  of  time  heretofore,  nor  shall  the  rights 

of  said  Indians  be  impaired  by  any  ruling  or  determination  upon  such 

Style  of  pro* rights  heretofore  made.     Suit  may  be  instituted  against  the  United 

®^®^  '^^^  States  in  said  Court  of  Claims  within  twelve  months  after  the  passage  of 

this  act,  but  not  later,  on  behalf  of  said  Indians  who  so  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  their  heirs  and  l^al  representatives,  in  the  name 
and  style  of  'The  Citizen  Wea,  Peoria,  Kaskaskia  and  Piankeshaw  In- 
dians," in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  said  court,  for  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  such  rights  at  law  and  in  equity  as  are  claimed  for 
said  citizen  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  in  such  suit,  which  rights  or  equi- 
ties arise  out  of  the  provisions  of  said  treaty,  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  invested  funds  and  common  property  of  said  con- 
trihSS''^*'*' b2  ^®**®'**«^  tribes.    Said  **  confederated  tribes  of  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Weas, 
^^deftmdant.  ^"^  Piankeshaws  "  may  be  made  a  party  defendant  in  said  suit,  on  peti- 
'  tion  in  that  name  to  be  made  such  party  defendant,  to  be  ^led  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  brinjnng  of  such  suit,  but  the  United 
States,  through  its  proper  officers,  shall  defend  said  suit  on  behalf  of  said 
Detennination  Indians,  whether  or  not  they  shall  become  parties  to  the  same.    Said 
of  rights.  courts  shall  determine  what  are  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  and  inter- 

ests of  the  Indians  who  separated  from  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  became  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  said  treaty,  and  of  the 
heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  such  of  them  as  are  dead,  and  shall  as- 
certain the  value  thereof,  after  deducUng  what  has  been  paid  to  each  of  said 
Payment.         Indians  on  occount  of  such  invested  funds  and  common  property.     And 
such  sums  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  who  are  respectively  entitled  to 
the  same  out  of  any  money  or  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  Statea 
for  and  on  account  of  said  confederated  tribes  of  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  Wea, 
and  Piankeshaw  Indians.    Out  of  the  funds  so  found  due  to  said  citizen 
Indians  said  Court  of  Claims  may  allow  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
counsel  or  attorneys  of  such  Indians,  to  be  ratably  apportioned  upon  and 
Compensation  paid  out  of  the  sums  due  them,  respectively;  and  the  court  may  ascertain 
toooanseL  ^^  reasonable  value  of  the  services  of  counsel  employed  by  said,  confed- 

erated tribes  to  represent  the  tribes  on  such  examination,  not  to  exceed 
ten  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  sum  actually  in  controversy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  t*ie  Interior  shall  cause  to  he  paid  to  said  counsel  so  much 
of  the  sum  so  ascertained  as  in  equity  and  justice  he  may  consider  to  be 
due  them  for  such  services,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  now  due  to  such  tribes  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  of 
said  tribe  in  Kansas. 
Reoords,etc.  Ssc.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  transmit  to  said  Court 
of  Claims,  upon  its  request,  oertitied  copies  of  any  records,  documents,  or 
papers  that  relate  to  the  rights  of  any  of  said  Indians  involved  in  such 
suit. 

Approved,  March  2,  1889. 


PRIVATE  ACTS. 

March  1, 1880.  CHAP.  860.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  M.  Hogan. 

[M  Stot  j».  1306.]  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiires  of  the  United  Staie^ 
Paymenfto**  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  claim  of  J.  M.  Hogan,  of  Stock- 
ton, in  the  State  of  California,  fur  loss  of  property  in  consequence  of  depre- 
dations committed  by  Snake  or  Shoshone  Indians  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  while  en  route  through  the  Territory  of  Utah  to  the 
State  of  California;  and  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  dollais 
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be,  and  thesa^ne  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  pay  the  said  claim  of  the  said  J. 
M.  Hogan ;  said  claim  haviiiR  been  ftdly  examined  into  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
of  the  Interior  Department,  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
reoommendation  for  an  allowance  in  the  amount  hereby  appropriated; 
said  claim  haying  been  duly  reported  to  Congress,  in  pursuance  to  law, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Approved,  March  1,  1889. 


CHAP.  451.— An  act  KrantinK  a  pension  to  Luoy,  widow  of  Muo)c-apeowak-ken-     March  2, 1889. 

mh,  or  **  John,"  an  Indian  who  served  the  United  States  and  saved  the  lives  of 

many  white  persons  in  the  Indian  outbreak  or  war  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-  [25  StaA.  p.  1816.] 
two,  and  died  ftom  effects  of  wounds  received  therein. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Be^esentoHvea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  place  upon  the  pension-roll,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  dollars  per  month, thenameof  Lucy  Muck-apecwak-ken-zah, widow    Lucy  Muck- 
of  Muck-apecwi^-ken-zah,  or  ' '  John, ' '  an  Indian  who  aided  in  saving  the  apeow  a  k  •  k  e  n- 
livesof  many  white  people  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  behSf  of    p^^^l^Q 
the  white  settlers  during  the  Sioux  outbreak  and  Indian  war  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  who  then 
served  the  United  States  as  a  scout,  and  who  was  at  the  first  session  of  Ante,  p.ii5i. 
the  Fiftieth  Congress  granted  a  pension  for  irguries  received  and  disabil- 
ity incurred  while  so  defending  the  white  settlers,  but  who  has  since  died 
from  ^e  effects  of  those  ii\juries,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations 
of  the  pension  laws. 

Approved,  March  2,  1889. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

• 

The  foUowiog  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  ftmds  and  trust 
lands  daring  the  year  ending  October  31,  1889. 

Statements  A,  B,  G,  D,  £,  and  F  show  in  detail  the  yarions  stocks,  fnnds  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest  A  statement  is  sJso 
given  showing  the  condition  of  nominal  State  stocks  enumerated  in  Table  C. 

A  consolidated  statement  is  given  of  all  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest 
appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1889. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of  moneys 
derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

• 
A,— List  of  flames  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior {Treasurer  of  the  United  States  custodian),  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit 
of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest^  the  d<Ue  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  investment 
was  made,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no  appropria- 
tion^ and  the  annuM  interest  on  the  same. 


Tribe. 


Oherokee  national  fund. 
Cherokee  school  Aind. ... 

Cherokee  orphan  fVand... 

Ohiokaaaw  national  fund  -j 

Chootaw  general  fund 

Delaware  general  fund... 

lowaa 

Kaakaakias,  Peorias,  etc 

Kaskaakias,  eta,  school 

ftind 

Menomonees 

Pottawatomies,  eduoaUon 


Total 


Treaty  or  act. 


Dec.  29, 1835 
Feb.  27,  i8l9 
Dec.  29, 1835 
Dec.  29, 1835 
Feb.  14, 1878 
Oct.  20,1872 
May  24, 1834 
JuneaO,  1878 
Jan.  17,1H37 
May  6,1854 
May  17, 1854 
Mar.  6.1864 
May  30, 1864 
Feb.  28.1867 

Feb.  23,1867 
Sept.  8,1886 
8ept26,1833 


Statutes 
at  Large. 


Vol. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
17 
7 
7 

7 
10 
10 
12 
10 
15 

IS 
7 
7 


Page. 


478 
195 
498 
478 
462 
381 
450 

605 
1048 
1069 
1171 
1082 

619 

519 
606 
481 


Amount  of 
stock. 


.Annual  in 
I     terest 


t541,638.56 

-     75,854.28  j 

22,223.26  < 
347,016.881 


f 

I     87,300.00 

20,700.00 
19,000.00 


450,000.00 
189.283.90 

66,000.00 


131,878.81 
4,621.26 

1,888.40 

20,821.01 

27,000.00 
11,887.08 

8,520.00 
2,401.00 

1,449.00 
950.00 


1,758,016.881  104»861.01 


Amount  of 

abstracted 

bonds. 


$68,000.00 
15,000.00 


n,  000. 00 


84,000.00 


Annual 
interest. 


$4,080.00 
900.00 


4,980.00 


*  No  Interest  appropriated  on  a  11,000  abstracted  bond. 

NoTB.— The  reduction  of  the  amount  of  stock  held  in  trust,  as  shown  bv  the  last  annual  lepoft, 
^^••^"^  by  thepayment  to  the  Kaskaskias.  Peodaa,  etc,  of  the  sum  of  640.000,  face  value  of  97,000 
No.  Carolina  and  13,000  So.  Carolina  bonds,  which  bonds  are  now  held  by  the  Treasurar  of  the  United 
States  as  trustee. 


SECUKITIES  HELD   FOB  INVESTED   TRIBAL   FUNDS. 
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B. — SUUemeni  of  stock  aceoutUt  exhSbiti'ng  in  detail  the  tecurities  in  which  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  now  on  har^df  the  annual  interest  on  the  same^  and  the  amount  of  ab- 
stracted bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress, 


Stocks. 


CHBBOKEK  KATIONAI*  FUIQ). 


State  of  Florida ^ 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Misfloari •• ^.. 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina , 

State  of  Tennessoe , 

State  of  Tennessee. 

State  of  Virginia 

United  Stetes  issue  to  Union  Paoiflo  Bailroad, 
eastern  division , 


Total. 


CHEROKKB  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Stete  of  Florida. 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  North  Carolina. 

Stete  of  South  Carolina , 

Stete  of  Tennessee , 

Stete  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company) 

United  States  insue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

eastern  division *.. 


4i 

s 

O 


Original 
amount. 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 


$13,000.00 
11,000.00 
60,000.00 
41,000.00 

118,000.00 
6,000.00 

125,000.00 
90,000.00 

166,688.66 


Amount  of 
abstracted 
bonds  not 
provided 

for  by 
Congress. 


880,000.00 
13,000.00 


609,638.66 


6,000.00 


68,000.00 


Amount  on 
hand. 


$13,000.00 
U.  000. 00 


28,000.00 
118,000.00 


125,000.00 
90,000.00 

156,688.56 


7,000.00 
2,000.00 
21,000.00 
1,000.00 
7,000.00 

1,000.00 

51,854.28 


8,000.00 

*7,b6b.bo 


Total 

CHEROKEE  OBPHANS'  FUND. 

« 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


90,854.28  I     15,000.00 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 


State  of  Arkansas.. 
Stete  of  Maryland.. 
Stete  of  Tennessee., 
Stete  of  Tennessee. 


Total 

CHOCTAW  GENERAL  FUND. 

Stete  of  Virginia,  registered 

DELAWARE  GENERAL  FUND. 


6 


6 
6 
6 
5i 


state  of  Florida 

Stete  of  North  Carolina 

Vnited  Stetes  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


Total 


lOWAS. 


Stete  of  Florida 

Stete  of  Louisiana 

Stete  of  North  Carolina. 
Stete  of  South  Carolina. 


Totel. 


KA8KA8KIA8,  PEORIA8,  ETC. 


Stete  of  Florida 

Stete  of  Louisiana. 

Stete  of  North  Carolina. 

Totel 


6 


4 

6 
6 


6 
6 
6 


7 
6 
6 


541,638.56 


7,000.00 

2,000.00 

13,000.00 

1,000.00 


1,000.00 
51,854.28 
75, 854, 28 


Annual 
interest. 


9910.00 
660.00 


1,680.00 
7,080.00 


6,250.00 
5,400.00 

0,898.31 


31,878.31 


490.00 

120.00 

780.00 

60.00 


22,223.26 


168,000.00 
8,350.17 
104,000.00 
66,666.661 


60.00 
3,111.26 
4,621.26 


1,333.40 


10. 080. 00 

501.01 

6,240.00 

8,500.00 


347,016.831;  20,321.01 


450,000.00 


53,000.00 
87,000.00 

49,283.90 


189,288.90 


22,000.00 
9,000.00 

21,000.00 
3,000.00 


65,000.00 


$16,300.00 

15,000.00 

6,000.00 

87,300.00 


27,000.00 


3,710.00 
5,220.00 

2,967.03 


11,887.03 


1,540.00 
540.00 

1,260.00 
180.00 


3,520.00 


$1,141.00 
900.00 
860.00 

2,401.00 
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FDNDS    HELD    IN 

D. — Slatemenl  of  fundi  held  in  Ir 


TRUST    IN    LIEU   OF  INVESTMENT.  471 

tst  hg  the  GoMrameat  in  lieu  of  tnce«l)n«nt — Ckintinned, 


ocM,  rasolD- 
tlon.,  or 

July  28,1882 

Apr.   l.lssr, 
Apr.   1,188" 
June  5,  IBM 

•ilAUUBn  at  Large 

AmoaotlBthe 
United  SUtee 

^Si; 

Vol. 

22 

7 
IS 

21 

11 

SI 
21 

Page. 

.77 

70 

18 

422 

006 

7D 
70 

TC7 
30 
70 

149 

IMS 

3S5 

3oc. 

tlB,IS2.81 
20,000.00 
h!i70!33 

I  6,070.0*8.69 
119.911.63 

7o:ooo!oo 

2S0,6«,M 
89,118.87 

!!:SS 

20o.ouo.ao 

800,000.00 

l«l 

2o!doo!(!o 

1,500,000.00 

000.000.00 

70,000.00 
118.000.00 

'as! 950. 00 
iglflzi!^ 

ll.079.12 

60o:ooo!oo 

78!  340! « 

L'Ahh  udVieDi  de  9«It  Chlppewk 

0«»li»ftii.d „ 

■4 

8.844:s» 

JS5i!:S 

Al«.15!l87S 

?£!iii 

Junal7;i8« 
Apr.    1,1880 
Apr.    1,1880 

.Apr.    LlNHIl 

Apr.    lilSW 
Apr.    1,  880 
Apr.    1.  HM 

Bat, 

11,508 

10.001 

40,001 

i!o« 

20,001 

8.500 
0.902 

SB.OOO 
00,001 

PoDOft  fUO  J ! , 

'' 

■?1 

2 

S 

8u  and  Foi  of  Ihe  Sltaaauri  fuDd 

8«ilee9ioui  fund 

Bamlnole  KeaenI  food _ 

OS 

8 

Apr.    I.  NHO 
Apr.    1,  880 

JuTy   a!  8M 
Apr.    1,1880 
Feb.    6.1871 

Apr.  2B,  1874 
June  10.1880 

Jul^lo;i870 

^^ 

« 

Wlnneh-r- ~ ~'i 

ou 

^Sove  Mtea,  he^b™tba  Uovern- 

28,800.200.83 

( 

Tbechaogee  id  tbestettementof  faudB  heldinlieaoi  isTestmeiit  ore  (tccoQiited  for  as 
follows,  viz: 

Theae  tunda  have  been  increaaed  b* — 

TbepnKMdiorsaleof  Creek  landa „...„ „_ -.....„ ~. ~  $2,000,000.00 

The  procsAda  of  sale  of  Seminole  lands 1,600, MO. 00 

The  prooeede  of  sale  or  Omaha  lands .^_ _.,.„». _.. „        I1,M4.T1 

The  prooeedi  of  sale  or  Oduce  lands ~ _....       2(9:1178.88 

The  prooeeda  of  lale  of  Pawnee  landa - „ „„         U,84H.aO 

"^ itpkld  by  the  Dish  and  Northern  Railroad  Oompaay  for  rliiht  of  way  over 


Fort  Hall  iCewirv 


a,  Idah 


7,  Si' 


3,792,093.18 


[^ymenl  to  U 
leimburteme 


,m^f  1 


1  of  KliAapoo  4  per  c 
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INTEKEST    COLLECTED    ON   BONDS. 


£• — Interest  collecied  on  United  States  bands. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

_# 


Cherokee  national  fund. 


Cherokee  sohool  fund 


Cherokee  orphan  fiind. 


Delaware  general  fund 


"Faoe 
of  bonds. 


$156, 638.  S6 
156,638.56 


51,854.28 


Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 


July  1,  1888,  to  January  1. 1889. 
January  1, 1889,  to  July  1 .1889... 


July  1, 1888,  to  January  1, 1889 .. 
51,854.28  '  January  1,1889,  to  July  1,  1889  .. 


22, 223. 26     July  1, 1888,  to  January  1, 1889. 
22, 223. 26  ,  January  1, 1889,  to  July  1, 1889.. 


Intereil. 


9i  699.16 
4,69916 


9,398.32 


1,55563 

1.55368 


3,11126 


666.70 
66670 


1,333.40 


49,283.90     July  1,1888,  to  January  1,1889 i    l,478.a 

49,283.90     January  1,  188y,to  July  1, 1889 j    1,478.S1 

I  !    2.967.0 


F. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  regularly  paid. 


Fond  or  tribe. 


of  ^?ds.     P^-^^x*  '«'  ^^««»»  ^""^^^  *«  regularly  P*id.  ^,^J{3f 


Maryland  6  per  cent,  bonds. 
Chickasaw  national  ftind 


88, 350. 17     July  1, 1888,  to  July  1, 1889 


«f485.84 


*  Less  State  tax,  $15.66. 

Becapitulation  of  interest  collected,  as  per  tables  hereinbefore  given, 

Intexest  on  United  States  bonds  (Table  E) 916,800.00 

Interestont>»ying  State  stocks  (Table  F) 4S6.34 

•  .^_— ^_ 

Total  interest  collected  during  the  time  specified,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  trusts 
fond  interest  due  various  Indian  tribes 17,285.34 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18>^,  on 
non-paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  virious  Indian  tribes. 


Bonds. 


Florida 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee , 

Tennesseei 

Virginia 

Louisiana 


Per 

cent. 


6 

4 

6 
6 
6 

H 
5 
6 
6 


Total  amount  appropriated. 


Annual  in- 
Principal.  I    terest  ap- 
propriated. 


$10,080.00 
9,240.00 
9,300.00 
7,320.00 
6,210.00 
3,5(10.00 
7.250,00 
82,640.00 
2,220.00 


9168,000.00 
132,  (KJO.  00 
155,  (MM).  OO 
122.000.00 
104,<XK).l)0  . 

66, 666. 60 
14.\0()0.00 
544,000,00 

37,000.00 


87,790.00 


RECEIPTS   FROM   SALES   OF   INDIAN   LANDS. 
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'  The  reoeipts  and  disborsementB  since  November  1, 1888,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
Indian  Office,  on  acoonnt  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 


AppropriaUona. 


PiooeedB  of  Sioux  reserva- 

tioiu  in  Minnesota  and 

.Dakota. 
FuIfiUinfl:    treaty    with 

Cherokeea,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
FulfillinfiT    treaty    with 

Cherokees,  proceeds  of 

■ohool  lands. 
Fnlfilline    treaty    with 

Kansas,      proceeds     of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Mi- 

amies   of  KansiU.  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 
Fulfilling    treaty    with 

Omahas,     proceeds     of 

lands. 
Fulfilling    treaty    with 

OsM:es,  proceeds  of  srust 

lands. 
Fulfilling    treaty    with 

Osages,  proceeds   of 

ceded  lands. 
Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
dian lands  in  Kansas. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot- 

tawatoniies,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Win- 

nebagoes,   proceeds    o  f 

lands. 
On  account  of  claims  of 

settlers  on  Round  Valley 

Indian    reservation    in 

California. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 

and  Foxes  of  Missouri, 

proceeds  of  l^^ds. 
Fulfilling    treaty    with 

Bhawnees,  proceeds   of 

lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty    with 

Otoes    and    Missourias, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling    treaty    with 

Pawnees,    proceeds  .  o  f 

lands. 
Fulfilling    treaty    with 

Umatillas,   proceeds   of 

lands. 
Fulfilling    treaty    with 

Kickapoos,  proceeds  of 

lands. 

Total 


Acts  and  treaties. 


12    Stat..   819,   act 
Mar.  8, 1863. 


Cherokee  Strip 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 

1819,  and  Dec.  29, 

1835. 
Article  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.    5,    1859,    12 

Stat.,  1112. 
Act  of  Mar.  3, 1872... 


Acta  of  July  31,1872, 
and  Aug.  7, 1882. 

2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29, 1865, 2  sec,  act 

July  15,1870 
1st  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29, 1865. 

Acts  ofFeb.  19, 1873, 
and  June  23, 1874. 

Treaty  i'''eb.27,1867, 
15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859, 
act  Feb.  2, 1863. 

Act  Mar.  3,  1873, 17 
Stat.,  633. 


Treaty  Mar.  6, 1871, 
12  Stat.,  1171,  act 
Aug.  15, 1«76. 

Acts  Apr.  7,  1869, 
and  Jan.  11,1875. 

Act  of  Aug.  15, 1876. 


Actof  Apr.lO,1876.. 


Act  of  Aug.  5, 1882, 
22  Stat.,  297, 298. 


On  hand 
November 

X,  Xooo. 


920,667.43 


7, 


8,085.72 

9,496.11 

165,843.25 

640.469.76 

300,000.00 

4,058.06 
32,584.94 

20,621.61 

594.37 

8,557.77 

1,270.56 

412,116.39 

271,108.54 

60,080.04 


Amount  re-   Disbursed 


oeived  dur- 
ing year. 


during 
the  year. 


$14,279.51 


Act  July^,  1882, 22  15, 802. 87 

Stat.,  177. 


8,871,256.42 


9,496.11 


«81,044.71 


238,678.86 


6,679.10 


15,848.60 


618.40 
640.66 


On  hand 

November 

1,1889. 


96,287.92 


8,086.72 


196,887.9* 

7,779,048.69 

800,000.00 

4,068.0ft 
32,684.04 

20,621.61 

591.37 

1,978.67 

l,270.6d 

412, 116. 8» 

286,457.14 

59,461.64 

15,162.81 


284,972.14  i    81,612.68  19, 124, 615. 88 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  ISSUEI> 

SINCE  SEPTEMBER  1,  1887. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Mission  Indian  Reserve, 

ExsoTJTiyE  Mansion,  May  6, 1889. 

It  Ib  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  edtoatedand  lying  in  the  State- 
of  California,  viz:  Township  10  south,  range  4  east,  and  sections  3  and  4^  township  11 
south,  range  4  east  of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian,  except  so  much  of  the  same  as  is 
covered  by  the  patents  issued  to  J.  J.  Warner,  January  16, 1880,  and  to  Harmon  T.  Helm, 
January  16,  1886,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and 
set  apart  as  a  reserration  for  the  Mission.Indians:  Provided,  however,  That  any  other  tract 
or  tracts  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States,  or  to  which  valid  legal 
rights  have  attached  under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  domain,  are  also  hereby  excepted  and  excluded  from  the  reservation, 
hereby  created. 

BsNJ.  Harbison. 


OBBGON. 


Malheur  Reserve, 


Executive  Mansion,  March  2,  1889. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  so  much  of  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  (originally  reserved  by  executive  order  of  September  12, 1872),  as  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  restored  to  the  public  domain,  the  same  being  situate  in  fractional  sections  7, 
8,  17,  18,  and  19,  township  22  south,  range  32^^  east,  Willamette  meridian,  Oregon,  area 
317.65  acres,  and  comprising  the  north  half  of  what  is  locally  known  as  the  old  Camp 
Harvey  militazy  reservation  (announced  by  executive  order  of  December  5,  1872,  whi<£ 
executive  order  was  subsequently  canceled  by  executive  orderof  July  23,  1880),  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  &e  public  domain. 

Gbover  Cleveland. 


UTAH. 

Fort  Du  Chesne  military  reservation — Uintah  reserve, 

Wab  Depabtmbnt,  Washinffton  City,  August  31,  1887. 

To  the  President: 

Sib:  Upon  recommendation  of  the  commanding  general.  Division  of  the  Missouri,  I  have  - 
the  honor  to  request  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  created  by  executive  order 
dated  October  3,  1861,  and  act  of  Conj^ress  approved  May  5,  1864  (13  Stats.,  63),  may  be 
duly  declared  and  set  apart  by  the  Executive  as  a  military  reservation  for  the  post  of 
Fort  Du  Chesne,  viz: 

Beginning  at  a  point  two  (2)  miles  due  north  of  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  Du  Chesne,  Utah 
Territory,  and  running  -thence  due  west  one  (1)  mile,  to  the  northwest  corner;  thence 
due  south  three  (3)  miles,  to  the  southwest  comer;  thence  due  east  two  (2)  miles,  to  the 
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GENERAL  ALLOTMENT  ACT. 

opinion  of  assistant  attorn ky-qknebal  on  certain  questions  arising  under 

the  operation  op  the  general  allotment  act. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General, 

Washington,  V.  C,  June  22,  1889. 

StR:  On  October  16,  1888,  the  register  of  the  land  office  at  Ashland^  Wis.,  by  letter 
requested  instmctions  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  regard  to 
Indian  allotments  under  the  act  of  February  8, 1887  (24  8 tat.,  388).  This  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  this  Department,  and  by  it  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  consid- 
eration and  report. 

Keport  was  made  by  that  office  on  December  27,  1888,  and  a  Airther  communication 
fh>m  it,  on  the  same  subject,  was  sent  to  this  Department  under  date  of  March  21, 1889. 
Since  then  said  papers  have  been  referred  to  me  by  the  First  Assistant  Secretary,  for  my 
Tiews  **on  the  questions  herein  propounded." 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  referred  to  above,  provides  that  where  Indians 
are  located  upon  a  reservation  the  lands  therein  may,  by  authority  of  the  President,  be 
allotted  to  them  in  certain  quantities;  that  is,  to  each  head  df  a  family  one-quarter  sec- 
tion; to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  and  to 
each  orphan  child  under  eighteen,  one-eighth  of  a  section;  and  to  every  other  single  per- 
son under  eighteen  then  living  or  bom  prior  to  the  President's  order,  one-sizteenth  of  a 
section ;  provided,  that  where  the  lands  are  only  fit  for  grazing  purposes  double  the  quan- 
tity is  to  be  allotted.  Section  2  of  the  act  authorizes  the  heads  of  families  to  select  land 
for  themselves  and  their  minor  children,  and  the  Government  agents  are  to  select  the 
lands  for  the  orphans.  Section  4  provides  that  where  any  Indian  **not  residing  upon  a 
reservation,  or  for  whose  tribe  no  reservation  has  been  provided,''  '* shall  make  settle- 
ment'' upon  any  public  lands  of  the  United  States  '*not  otherwise  appropriated,"  he  or 
she  shall  be  entitled,  upon  application  to  the  local  land-office  of  the  district  in  which  the 
lands  are  located,  **  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  him  or  her,  and  to  his  or  her  children, 
in  quantities  and  manner  as  provided  in  this  act  for  Indians  residing  upon  reservations." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  section  1  provides  for  allotment^  to  Indians  located  upon  reserva- 
tions, and  section  4  for  allotments  to  Indians  not  residing  upon  a  reservation  or  for  whose 
tribe  no  reservation  has  been  made.  In  addition  to  these  two  general  classes  the  In- 
dians are,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  subdivided  into  two  other  classes,  namely,  those 
above  eighteen  years  of  age  and  those  under  that  age.  Those  above  eighteen  years  of 
age  are  again  divided  into  those  who  are  heads  of  families  and  those  who  are  single  per- 
sons, it  being  evidently  intended  that  single  persons  over  eighteen  and  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  should,  pro  hee  vice,  be  regarded  and  treated  as  adults.  Those  undef  eight- 
een years  are  also  divided  into  the  two  classes  oonstitating  the  minor  children  of  heads 
of  families  and  the  children  of  deceased  parents. 

The  language  of  section  4  is  not  very  dear,  but  rather  involved  and  oonftised.  It  re- 
quires that  the  Indian  applying  for  land  must  have  made  previous  settlement  upon  the 
tract,  and  therenpon  he  shall  **have  the  same  allotted  to  him  or  her,  and  to  his  or  her 
children,  in  quantities  and  manner  as  provided  in  this  aet  for  Indians  residing  upon  reser- 
vations." This  language  could  very  well  mean  that  the  tract  settled  upon  was  to  be 
allotted  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  to  the  settler  and  his  or  her  children  as  joint  tenants, 
patents  therefor  to  be  issued  aa  provided  in  section  1. 

But  viewing  the  act  in  all  its  parts,  thus  gathering  all  its  purposes  and  its  whole  scope, 
it  would  seem  that  it  must  have  been  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  allot  to  Indians  not 
living  on  a  reservation,  or  for  whom  no  reservation  has  been  provided,  and  to  the  minor 
children  of  such  Indians,  lands  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same 
restrictions  and  limitations,  mntatis  mutandia,  as  were  enacted  in  the  case  of  Indians  living 
upon  reservations;  with  the  additional  requirement,  however,  of  actual  settlement  on  the 
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tract  applied  for  by  the  non-reservatioh  adnlt  Indians.  Orphan  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  do  not  seem  to  come  within  the  benefits  of  this  fourth  section,  inasmoch  as 
the  ennmerated  beneficiaries  therein  are  the  Indian  settlers  and  their  children. 

The  inquiries  of  the  register  are  as  follows: 

*Us  it  necessary  when  the  head  of  a  family  applies  for  an  allotment  for  his  or  her 
minor  children,  for  them  to  make  affidavit  of  actual  settlement  ?  As  I  nndentand  it, 
heads  of  families  can  take  allotments  for  themselves  and  for  each  one  of  their  minor  chil- 
dren at  the  same  time.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  land  taken  should  be  contiguous,  pro- 
viding there  is  not  enough  to  fill  the  allotment?  If  the  quarter  section  is  iractiooAl,  and 
more  than  160  acres,  must^  the  Indian  pay  the  excess  as  in  a  homestead  entry  ?  Does  the 
Department  furnish  a  register  to  reooM  the  allotments  in  ? ' ' 

These  inquiries  are  not  confined  in  terms  to  any  particular  section  of  said  act,  but  the 
register  asks  generally  *'ior  instructions  regarding  Indian  allotments."  The  Oommis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  regards  the  inquiries  as  being  re- 
stricted entirely  to  the  allotments  to  be  made  under  the  fourth  section.  From  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  questions  asked,  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  conclusion  somewhat 
questionable. 

On  September  18,  1887,  this  Department  issued  a  circular  containing  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  relation  to  the  allotments  of  lands  under  the  fourth  section  of  said  act,  but 
these  do  not  cover  all  the  cases  presented  by  the  roister. 

The  circular  requires  that  an  Indian  applying  for  an  allotment  under  said  section  sha]l 
make  oath  that,  'among  other  things,  he  has  made  actual  bona  fide  settlement  upon  the 
lands  he  desires  to  have  allotted  to  him.  And,  if  the  applicant,  being  the  head  of  a 
family,  is  seeking  allotments  for  his  minor  children,  he  is  required  to  swear  to  their  ages 
and  * '  that  they  are  living  under  his  care  and  protection. ' '  This  last  requirement  would 
seem  to  negative  any  idea  that  an  affidavit  of  residence  by  the  children,  upon  the  respect- 
ive tracts  applied  for,  is  required  by  the  Land  Office,  and,  I  think,  answers  the  inquiry 
on  this  point  Besides,  the  act  nowhere  expressly  demands  such  an  affidavit;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  such  express  demand,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Congress  intended  in 
this  instance  to  upset  well-settled  law,  and  require  that  a  minor  child  should  have  a 
residence  separate  and  apart  fromitbat  of  his  parents.  I  therefore  concur  in  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiurs,  that  no  actual  settlement  should 
be  required  in  the  case  of  allotment  to  minor  children  under  the  fourth  section. 

The  next  inqnry  is,  whether  it  be  necessary  that  the  land  taken  should  be  contig:nous, 
if  there  is  not  enough  together  to  fill  the  allotment?  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs considers  that  this  inquiry  is  made  only  in  relation  to  the  allotment  to  minor  chil- 
dren under  the  fourth  section.  In  this  I  think  he  is  mistaken,  as  the  question  is  general 
in  its  terms,  and  the  concluding  part  clearly  refera  to  allotments  to  be  made  of  reserva- 
tions  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  insufficiency  of  land  within  the  prescribed  limits 
"to  fill  the  allotment'' 

In  the  administration  of  the  settlement  laws  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Land  Department  to  require  that  tracts  of  land  taken  thereunder  should  be  contiguous 
to  each  other.  Poa^ibly  there  may  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  because  of  peculiar 
circumstance^  but  I  do  not  now  recall  any  such  exceptions.  But  the  rule,  as  stated, 
has  been  coexistent  with  the  settlement  laws,  and  would  seem  to  be  most  wise  and  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  theory  of  those  laws,  whilst  any  other  could  but  result  in  dis- 
cord and  confusion.  The  act  we  are  now  considering  is.  in  its  essential  elements,  a  set- 
tlement law.  Its  immediate  purpose  is  to  obliterate  the  tribal  rdations  of  the  Indians, 
80  far  as  to  induce  them  to  become  individual  land-holders;  thenee,  stepping  by  easy 
gradations,  it  is  hoped,  along  the  path  of  civilization  into  the  dignity  of  citizenship.  To 
make  such  act  effective  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view,  it  was  doubtless  intended  it 
should  be  administered,  so  iiar  as  practicable,  like  any  other  law  baaed  upon  settlement 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  states  that  it  has  been  the  practice,  in  regard  to 
allotments  within  reservations,  to  require  that  the  tracts  should  be  contiguous,  if  pos- 
sible, but  that  it  was  permitted  to  depart  from  this  rule  in  order  to  give  to  the  allottee 
a  due  proportion  of  farming  and  timber  land,  or  in  order  &irly  to  distribute  land  fronting 
on  water  courses.  This  departure  from  the  rule,  for  many  reasons,  might  be  proper 
with  regard  to  the  division  of  an  Indian  reservation,  which  is  entirely  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Indian  Office.  But  when  the  question  is  presented  in  connection 
with  the  allotment  of  portions  of  the  public  domain,  "  not  otherwise  appropriated,"  with 
the  change  of  conditions,  the  reasons  applicable  to  the  reservation  disappear,  and  tiiose 
which  have  so  long  governed  the  Land  Department  in  the  administration  of  the  settle- 
ment laws  should  assume  control.  I  can  not  agree  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  the  practice,  or  **  manner,"  which  has  thus  obtained  in  the  allotments  with- 
in a  reservation  should,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  applied  outside  of  a  reserva- 
tion. Whilst  allotments  within  reservations  may  be  made,  as  stated*  without  regard  to 
oontignity,  and  whilst  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  required  that  allotments  to  minor  child- 
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ren  under  the  fourth  section  shall  be  oontiguons  to  that  made  to  the  head  of  the  family, 
it  is  required  that  each  allotment  ^pade  to  an  individual,  whether  the  head  of  a  family, 
a  single  adult,  or  a  minor  child,  where  sach  allotment  embraces  more  than  one  legal 
subdivision,  must  be  composed  of  contiguous  tracts,  as  in  the  ordinary  disposition  of  tiie 
public  domain  under  the  settlement  law. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  if  the  quarter  section  is  **  more  than  160  acres,  must  the  Indian 
pay  the  excess  as  in  a  homeetc^  entry  ?"  . 

The  allotments  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  is  not  by  acres,  but  by  the  l^^al 
subdivisions  of  the  section,  as  one-quarter,  one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth  of  a  section. 
Therefore,  on  the  selection  of  one  of  these  legal  subdivisions  the  allotment  should  be 
made,  whether  the  area  thereof  be  more  or  less  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  where  the  sec- 
tion is  perfect.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  evident  from  the  provision  in  section  4  for  Uie 
payment  from  the  United  States  Treasury  of  the  land-office  fees  incident  to  these  allot- 
ments it  was  not  intended  that  the  Indians  shonld  be  at  any  expense  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  the  law. 

The  remaining  inquiry  of  the  register,  as  to  whether  the  Department  will  fhmish  a 
book  to  register  the  allotments  in,  is  a  matter  of  detail,  which  may  he  «»fely  left  to  the 
Ck>mmissioDer  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Offloe,  whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  such  records  as 
may  be  needed  in  the  proper  administration  of  his  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Shields, 
AasistarU  Attorney-Oenerdl. 

Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Referred  to  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  for  his  information  and  direc* 
tion. 

Jqhn  W.  Noble,  Secretary. 
June  22,  1889. 
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Table  relating  to  popiUation,  dresSj  intelligence^  dwellings,  and  subnti 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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POPULATION,  INTBLLIQENOE,  AND 


Table  relating  to  paptUation,  dreaa,  intelHgence,  dwellings,  and  suMti 
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0/  Indiawt  together  vHth  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  atatisUcs — Ck>ntinaed. 
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of  Indiana,  together  m(ft  r^igioue,  vital,  and  criminal  itatietice—Couiiaued. 
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POPULATION,  INXELLIGENOEy  AND 


Table  relating  to  population,  dreaa,  intdHgenee,  dwellings,  and  mhsistene^ 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


TBXAS. 

Indiana    in    Texat    not   under  an 
agent. 


Alabanus  Cushatto,  Muskokee 

tTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 


Unoompahgre  T7te  (at  Ouray)... 
White  River  Ute(at  Ouray)  .... 

Southern  Ute  (at  Ouray).. 

Uinteh  Ute  

White  Elver  Ute 


Indian*  in  Utah  noi  under  an  eigent. 


Pah-Vant ... 
Qoehlp  Ute 


WABBINOTOjr. 


CoIviUe  Agency 

Lower  Spokane 

Okanagan,  Tonaaket's  Band 

Neah  Bay  Agency » 


Makah . . 
Quillehute 


PuyaUup  Agency  {eonaolidatcd). 


Hoh - 

Queet 

Qulnaielt 

Chehalis 

CWhut 

Humptulip... 

Hoqufam 

Montesano.... 

Sataop 

Georgetown. 

Puyalkip 

Chehalis 

Nisqually  .... 

Squaxon 

S*klallam 

S'Kokomish. 


Tulalip  Agency. 


Tulalip 

Madison 

Muckleehoot. 
Swinomlsh.... 
Luumi 


fl 
o 


9 

I 


Sex. 


0290 


968 

83 

59 

48S 

421 


al84 
02661 


a  61, 751 
385 

215 


484 
252 


71 

81 

101, 

4! 

96, 

19 

12 

17 

12 

104 

568 

140 

89 

69 

804 

222 


} 


465 


«     ••■•«• 


175 
115 

I 

I 


} 


I 


444i 

147 
108 
229, 
310 


293 
67 
44 

33 

147 
109 


212 

69 

51 

119 

151 


Number 

who  wear  citi- 

sens*dre«B. 


•3 


665 


160 
100 


857       879 


228      229 


270 

73 

45 

36 

157 

113 


282. 

78; 

52 
110 
159 


40 


i 

5 


1,080 


834 


335 


Dwellings 
houaee. 


16 


214 
664 

457 

1' 

1 

72 

568 

140 

89 

69 

804 

2?2 



444 

140 

7 

12 
12 


72 


62 


6 
50 


13 
10 


110 


60 


108. 
229, 
3001 


10 


118 
60 
60 
25 
60; 
61 


vr 

82 

22 
61 
50 


4 

10 


800 
75 
75 

190 
80 


800 

loo: 

64 

aoo 

260 


4 

I 

"l 

I 

4       3 

2 

1 

4 


•••»•••• 


75 
14 


67 


187 

80 
80 
96 
61 
6 


18 
88 

68 


a  Taken  from  last  report 


6  Notreported  this  year. 
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of  Indiana,  UtgeOervriti  rdigunu,  vOal,  and  erimuuU  «ea(i8((e»— Oontiiiiied. 
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of  ImUanA,  together  trith  rdigiouBy  wUU,  and  criminal  ctatisf /m— <]k>iitinaed. 


»   u        1 

8      S  1 

^fc  O  •««  »»•  •••  *«•  •••  ■••  I  *••  « 

^9  #       »«•  ■••  ■*•  I  •*•  v««  •■■  •  •*•  • 

d  Not  reporCod. 


514  POPULATION,  INTELLIGENCE,  AND 

Table  relating  to  population  y  dress^  intelligence^  dtcellingSy  and  mbsistence  of  Indians,  to- 
gether with  religious,  vital,  and  criminal  statistics, 

SUMMARY. 

Population,  exclusive  of  Indians  in  Alaska 250,483 

exolusiye  of  five  civilized  tribes ~...  185,283 

Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  wholly 67,566 

in  part 44,522 

Indians  who  can  read 21,576 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 21,976 

Dwelling-houses  occupied  by  Indians 16,544 

Indian  apprentices 570 

Missionaries '. 253 

Oburoh  members,  Indians ~.  19,785 

Church  buildings 167 

Contributed  by  religious  societies  and  other  parties  for  education $98,576 

for  other  purposes $40,081 

for  Carlisle  School , ; $6,079 

Births „ ^ 6,181 

Deiths 4,719 

Indians  killed  during  the  year,  by  Indians 36 

by  whites 18 

Whites  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians „ 7 

Indian  criminals  punished  during  the  ye.ir,  by  court  of  Indian  offenses 666 

by  other  methods 529 

Crimes  against  Indians  oommitted  by  whites 234 

Whisky-sellers  prosecuted 168 
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STATISTICS   OP   INDIAN   LANDS, 


TW>le  of  statistics  relating  to  area^  cultivation^  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands,  crop* 


Name  of  aRency  and  tribe. 
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^ 

ARIZONA. 

Cotorodo  £<v0r  Agency. 

Mohave 

Ohimehuevi 


Pima. 

Maricopa. 

Papago.... 


Pima  Agency. 


San  CarloM  Agency. 

San  Carlos,  Yumas,  Tontos,  etc., 
Apache 


CALIFORNIA. 

Miuion^  Tule  River  {consolidated) 
Agency. 

Iloopa 

Mission  and  Tulc  River 


Bound  Valley  Agency. 

Concow,  Little  Lake,  Redwood, 
Ukie,  Wylackie,  Pitt  River, 
and  Potter  Valley 


COLORADO. 

Southtm  Ute  Agency, 

Muathe,  Capote,  and  Weeminu- 
che  

Jicarilla  Apache  (OUeros  Llafle- 
ros;. 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 
Blaokfeet,  Sans  Are,  Minnecon- 


} 
} 


839,200 


406,311 


2,528,000 


115,172 
276,755 

I 


102, 118 


1,0M,100 
416,000 


Lands. 


'     Acres 
Icultivated 

during 

year. 
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40,0001    3 
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300 


7,300) 
1, 2(>0j« 
1,000) 


8,000,    10,  2,390 


100 


308     4,600 


100 


70l      870 


2,500 1      900 


230 


9,500 


3,000     3,750 


12,000     20 


1,300 


3,000 


500 


3,000 l,a0Oi  1,500 


880 
615 


850,    50 


50 


300,000  fiOO 

3,000..      I      »K) 


150 


4,000         700 


800 


200' 


|s 

a  0 
o  be 

55 


I 


175- 


1,500 


800 


HI. 
800 


150{ 


rsi 


200  1,500     1,100 (a)    * 


jou,  and  Two  Kettle  Sioux •21,625,128   1,600,000'    65   2,175' 22o'  2,03o!    2,200 56oi 


Critw  Creek  and  Lower  BriUi    < 
Agency.  i 

Lower  Yanktonnai  Sioux 620.312 

lx>wer  Brul6  Sioux i        (b) 

I 

DeviVe  Lake  Agency. 

Sioux 23a|400 

Chippewa,  Turtle  Mountain 46,080 

Half-breeds  in  vicinity  of  Turtle 
Mountain ' 


Fort  Berthold  Agency, 

Ariokaree 

UroB  Ventre 

3Iaudan 


I 

'  U,912, 


000 


! 

432, 000     7.") ,  2, 4  ly 423   3, 438 

(b)  30    1,211      12       278    1,500 


46,000     50 
8,000 

(a) 


s.ooo!    7. 


93 


6,  .700     267 
7,600 


1,815 1      052|  2,000| 

1.080 1      145.... 


1,600,000 


9401. 

1 


250 


I 


1.500"    1,250       12 


282 
275 


884 
274 

112, 


c345 


*  This  is  the  area  of  Great  Sioux  Reserve  and  includes  Cheyenne  River,  Pine  Ridfre,  Rosebud  and 
Standing  Rock  AKenoie.'4,and  lands  occupied  by  Lower  Bruld  Sioux  under  Crow  Creek  Asenoyand 
32,0-0  acres  in  Nebraska.  * 
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raised^  and  stock  owned  by  Indians,  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Crops  raised  durins;  year  by 
Indians. 


Miscellaneous  products  of  In- 
dian labor. 
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106.00036,000 


9,107 


16,300 


3.800 
2,000 


2,  BOO 
18,000 


10,000  1,000 


3,000'  6,000 
3,600  45,000 


200 


3,600     3,325 


1,100, 


800     2,13:» 


Freight  trans- 
ported by  In- 
dians with 
their  own 
teams. 


m 

9 
9 


(a) 


49 
C 

9 
O 

a 


$150 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


9 

a 

a 


o 


8.200        ^2     865 


2,000     3.600     200 


890 
3,000 


1,000  250. 


8.600=    150 ; 

44,200     400 1  50. 


270  1,300     4,100 


4,94nl  4.060     6,430 
1,500  2,000 


1,000 


3.776;2,200!    450 


4,0001,300     23i 


1,200     900,000  4,000 


3S0;    521,786,  1,304 


10.000;    2,900     900     200  \ '      450     400,340;      801 


1,000       500 
18,195|  7,810 


4,000 j 2,000 


140 


6,700 


2,188 


142 
1,025 


63 


6,500 


1,799 


100 
1,200 


100 


6,020 
3,010 


250 


I 


500 


60 
250 


1,000 


S 


3,782 


858 
999 


8.703  3,445. 


42,7872.500 3,000;    534,171 


83.225;        40 


1.200  2,500<    3,000 


14.699 1,500 


I 


4,850.    806       300  37.5       450 


122 
3,439;        352 

232 


300,500  1,606        630 


9,317       145 


1,143        12 
1, 152'        45 


506  60 

63i;  79 

I 

299  84 


200 


337 


I 

a 


390 


19,000 


356 


100  1,000 
500  3,000 


2,000 


5,000 
600 


100 


1,882 


2,042 
1,000 


437 
501 

1.400 


a  Not  reported.        b  Undivided  portion  of  Oreat  Sioux  Reservation.        c  Taken  from  last  report. 
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STATISTICS    OF   INDIAN   LANDS. 


Table  of  statMics  relating  to  area^  euliivaiion^  and  allotment  of  Indian  landSj  crops  raised. 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Lands. 


9 

t 
V 

3 

a 


O 

o 

a 

s 
55 


S 


u 
c8 


a 

9 


DAKOTA— continued. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Oj^alalla  Sioux 

Northern  Cheyenne 


Rosebud  Agency. 


Brul6Biouxl 

Brul6Sioux2 

Loafer  Sioux 

Waziahziah  Sioux. 
Two  Kettle  Sioux. 
Northern  Sioux.... 


}        (a) 


Sisseton  Agency. 
Siaseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 

Standing  Bock  Agency. 

UpperYanktonnai,  Lower  Yank< 
tonnai  Sioux,Hunkpapa,Black< 
feet  Sioux,  and  Mixed-bloods... 

Yankton  Agency. 

Tankton  Sioux 


(o) 


790,893 


Acres         Acres 
cultivated    broken 


daring 
year. 


during 
year. 


d 

a 
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o 
O 

n 


400,000  120 


d 

n 


«i 

d 

9 

a 

« 

g 

a 
C 

> 

0 

O 

d 

>k 

>k 

pa 

n 

4,420 


120 


8,228,160, 5,000 


675,000     50 


2,450 


10 


IDAHO. 
jPbrt  HaU  Agency, 
Shoshone  and  Bannaok... 


Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Bannaok,  and  Sheep- 
eater 


Nee  PercM  Agency, 
Ncj!  Pero6 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 


Cheyenne 
Arapaho... 


(a) 


430,405 


1,202,330 


64,000 


746,651 


(c) 


385,000 


325,000 


125 


4,8751 


Fence. 
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V.  O 
Oft, 


!  55 


4,44513,550 


84,800 1,415 


500  6,000 


190 


18,000 


700 


65'  4,332 1      300 


30i  1,070 


no 


Kiowa,  Comancfiej  and  Wichita 
Agency. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Wi- 
chita, Tehuaoana,  Keechie, 
Waco,  Delaware.  Caddo , 


Osage... 
Kansas 


Osage  Agency. 


Union  Agency. 

Cherokee,     Creek,      Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  and  Seminole 


}4,297, 


771 


2,000     30 


270 


400.000 


467,692 


40  7,960 


91 


2,224 


75 


3,712,503'  1,485,000 

1, 470, 068  \  owi  non      / 
100,137 ;  ■«W».'«0-| 


19,785,7811 

a  Undivided  portion  of  Great  Sioux  Reservation. 


4,445 


12,ono 
3,000 


17 


5,000 


5.000 


4,500 


800 


10,(00 


100     l,tN)0 


1,365       30OI 

I 


10,000 1  l,00Ol 


19,0C0 


4,000 
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.      ! 

670       550 


38(> 


49' 


28(X. 


350         87   8,311 


ll,318i 250 


20012,000|     8,000         1       701 


h- 


500 


.J 


e  Too  indefinite  to  approximate. 
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and  9tock  own^d  by  Indians^  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Continned. 


Crops  raised  during  year  by 
Indians. 
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.  2,000 


1,7002,000 


4,000;  12,000  :?7, 0005,000 

i 

2,000'  65,000-  12.100|5,500 

I  I 


4,450         125     2,000 


3,400 2,200 


Miscellaneous  products  of  In- 
dian labor. 


I 


8508,500       775 5,1002,475,20412,376     7,590 


14,590  33,252'6.52'>         98  23.      9,025  1,882,423 


7,000 


20,000   6,000     1,000.  13,000  3,000.. 

!      I 


730   17,120 


45,000 


Freight  trans- 
ported by  In- 
dians with 
their  own 
teams. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


9 
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$9,412,    9,061 

I 


455,750 


500        534 


10,968 


3,400 


250 


516,472,  3,305     2,684   4,590 

j 

700,000'  2,000'    1,049'      720 


0 
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• 
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& 

1571. 


450         637 


7(^ 


150 


316 


28,79« 


65,935 


280     745'    135     40.  4001,477,381 


2,  l.'jO 


I 


150.  500  80.    400 


(200 

"1 '^ 


!00^ 

75( 


883,903 
116,896 


288 


6,142   1,000 


3,0a3,        751. 


50 


198:  14,000  6,000'      500 


6,837 


6,773 


581 


10,750,18,000 
3,60714,000 


500 


5,967 


7.000 


1,  2,000 


6,000 


4,500 


400 


20 


2,500 


I 


1,989   1,&I0,      113  28       995 


40   6,000 
....       400 


&  Goats. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  area,  cultivation,  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised, 


Lands. 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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m 

s 

o 

B 

9 

55 


INDIAN  TEBBiTOBY— continued. 
Ponca^  Pavmee,  and  Oloe  Agency. 


Ponca 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Missouria. 
Tonkawa 


Quapato  Agency. 


Bastern  Shawnee 

MiamL > 

Modoc 

Ottawa , 

Peoria 

Quapaw 

Seneca 

Wyandotte 


101,894; 

283,020; 

129, 118, 

90,711 


13,048 
(6)  I 
4,040 
14,860 
50,301 
56,685, 
51,958 
21,406 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  Rbawnee,  Iowa,  Mexi- 
can Kickapoo,  Pottawatomie 
(citizen).  Sac  and  Fox  of  tbe 
Mississippi 


1,490,429 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Sac  and  Fox 


1,258 


KANSAS.  I 

I 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  i 
Agency.  ' 

Pottawatomie,  Prairie  band  of...., 

Kickapoo .' 

lowa(e) i 

Ohippewa  and  Munsec 

Sac  and  Fox  of  tbe  Missouri  (c).. 

MICHIGAlf. 

Mackinac  Agency,  (d) 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Bert  and 
Ontonagon  bands  Chippe%va, 
Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 
Creek,  and  Black  River , 

Pottawatomie  of  Huron 


77,358 

20,273 

16,000 

4.395 

8,013 


27, 319 

(e) 


MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 

Mississippi,  Otter  Tail,  and  Pem 
bina  Chippewa |       796,672 

Leech  Lake,  Winnebagoshish,] 
and  Oass  Lake  pillager  Chip-  , 
pewa , '        475,4.54 

Red  l^ake  Chippewa '    3,200,000 


a 


as 

s 
a 

9 

'A 


Acres 

cultivated 

during 

ye^r. 


9 
S 

e 

o 
O 

n 


90,000  50 
HX),000  80 
116,2.'30,    36 

75,000 


c 
e 


950 

2,800 

375 

125 


Acres 
broken 
during 

year. 


c 

a 


2  ' 
O  I 

«  ! 


c 

efi 

a 


Fence. 


u 
O 

e 

9 


eS 

a 


te 

B 

"C 

9 

ss 


o 

m 


o 


20       100  3,000 


300 
30 


6,0001 
1,525 
600 


9,000, 3,500 '      500  4,500; 

14,500' ;  1,000 ;      46C    1,500 

1,500 500  ' I      500 

10,000| I  3,000 !      500  8,500 

22,500; 7,500' ' |  8,000 

25.000  125  1,100 400  1,225 


40,0001 
16,000, 


60 


150,000 


40 


1,000 


30,900  78 
16,000  50 
10,000  33 

4,000 

6,000|     17 


5,500 >     100,10,000 

4,540  100  9,000 


5,960 


40012,000 


3, 750' 400 

2, 220       7  400 

4,000 !  500 

773 '  36 

5,000 1  500 


1,000 


7,200 


1,640 '  1,534 


40 


120 


■  f  •«  • 


120, 


552,960       9 


8,000 


600 
1,000,000' 


5,846 9,019 


8,200 

2,000 

200 

300 


250 
1.2001 
150 
380 
300' 
1,000 
300, 
875 


3,000 


200 


4,500 


6,750,  6,000 
8,0001  3,000 
3, 100'        480 


3.000 


1,750     1,000 
120  20 


I 


o 
«> 

« 

a 
s 

a 

a 


o 

a 

9 


•  •••••• 

123 

188 

140 

52 

■  ■••••«■ 

17 

26 

66 

36 

■«•••••« 

**"*26 

60 

48 

35 

126 

71 

•••••••• 

70 

724 


104 


a  Goats. 


b  On  Peoria  reserve. 


5       295       5         50;        25         100 
4|      910 ;        1314,000        700 

o Partly  in  Xebraska. 


737 


107 
45 
30 
12 
14 


14 


12,536     9,289       52,      508 


2(fo 
341 
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and  stock  owned  by  Indiana,  and  miscellaneous  products  Of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


Crops  raised  during:  year  by      Miscellaneous  products  of  In- 
Indians.  i  dian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


OB 

GQ 


i 

o 


c 

8 


o 

•S   ,    - 

s  a 


o 

o 

.a 


s 

1- 

.a 

a 

PQ 


I 


o 


9 


9 

B 

S 

o 


9 


•d 

a 


9 
O 

.a 


I       9 


Freig:ht  trans- 
ported by  In- 
dians with 
their  own 
teams. 


m 
•o 

a 

9 
O 


1 

a 


B 
9 
O 

S 


1,632.      410  83,200 
2,8001  3,000,  80.000 
12,600; 
4,000 


1,800 
20,0001 

5.000 
12,000 
20,000 

2,000 
20,000 
25,000 


1,230  700, 

4,106'  700 

1,575  eeo*- 

70  70 


50 
350 
150 


60. 


260,000 


2,500 


1,225     500 

600  2,000 

300,    100 

l,100l    960 

500     750 

1,0151,000 

2,0001    600 

3.275|    760 


8,000 


1,725 


I      200  75,000 

740       570  51,000 

6,000  100,000 

600  1,610   13,550 

8,000  2.000125,000 


••••■•••I    ■•■•■•■ 


I 

250' 

1,000      6. 

100 

750 

2.000'  , 

1,2001 

2,000' 

8.r«oolioo. 


I 


1,200 

1,290| 

630 

120i 


200. 
3.)0. 
50, 
375. 
500. 
500. 
600. 
1.500 


160,791  $80 

414,767  1,629 

351,870  528 

26,429  40 


20,000       200 


1,5003,000 


250     275,000!  2,500 


10 


50 


3,725  4.500 

1,950 

2.070 

495 

7851,000 


500 

1,250'      200 

2,  OOO'      400 

247   2,525 

200 


150 


4,000'  6,300     3,300l    9,400 
200       250         3001        740 


40,170  24,015     2,280 


600 
5,000 


300 
235 


505   6,700    2).         800,. 
40       800 


2,325 

9.000 

4,000 

150 

500 

2,500 
194 
270 

1 

2.600 

75 

650 

266 

400 

800 
225 
150 
97 
200 

100 

*• 

54 

•••••• 

235 

100 

280 

115 

600 

7,000 


400 


I.IOCJ 

2,000 

1,472 

226 


6,        10'        30 


20 


I 


12,950  4,9015,000 


425 


1,032  230,743'   577    466,  1,205'   703    148  1,944 


300 


3, 675  1,650  


d  Taken  from  lost  report. 


I  :  i  . 

...."      300|      81,955    1,024  50         20 

....   3,700       63,503       953  57       165,      197,. 

0  No  reservation. 


50 
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STATISTICS    OF    INDIAN    LANDS. 


Table  ofalatistics  relating  to  area^  cultivation^  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands^  crops  raised^ 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


MONTANA. 

BlcuJ^eet  Agency^ 

Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Plegan. 

Crow  Agency. 

Crow.... 

FleUhead  Agency. 

Kaliflpel 

Flathead 

Pend  d'Oreille 


Lands. 


4) 
t 
% 

u 
a 

s 

% 

O 
u 

s 

3 


I     Acres 
cultivated 
I    during 
year. 


V 

o 

08 


Acres 
broken 
during 

year. 


Fence. 


S 

9 
55 


1,760,000 
4,712,960 


Kootenai 

Fori  Belknap  Agency. 

As8inaboine,Oros  Ventre 

Fort  Peck  Agency. 
Assinaboine,  Yankton  Sioux 

Tongvs  River  Agency. 
Northern  Cheyenne 

NEBRASKA. 

Omfiha  and  Winnebago  Agency. 


2,030 


a  I 

a  I 


V 

S 

1 

a 

>» 

>* 

n 

CQ 

c 


> 

o 
O 


•O  3 


>« 


pq 


c 

3 

M    I    g 

n    <  sz    i 


as 


o 


50:      520     20 


180 


1,100 


60,      999' 


5,000 


i  ill 

•s !  si 

I   e  a 
1      |1 

BO 

s  ||^ 

S    I    B  ® 
el  »• 

O     '    O  ^ 

a    E^ 


I 

•1,433,600       400,000;  8,900 


3010,430'  11,661 


I 


i      215 

423       440 


537,600       276,480     40.  1,160 


900,15,500'    2,000 380 


500 


1,100   14,400 .Te 


I 


1,776,000 


371,200 


444.000 


500., 


I 


14,000 226| 


50  6,000     3,840 215 


80       863 

I  I 


170 


Omaha 

Winnebago 


Santfie  and  Flandrenn  Agency. 


Poncft,  of  Dakotn 

.^antee    Sioux,     of    Flandreaa, 

Dak 

Santee  Sioux 


665. 191 
M4, 612 


rlOO,00(>' 11,000 50030,180 '    954       300 

100, 000   UX)   4, 300 »K)  20, 000   15, 000 1, 674.      400 


d96,000|     c20,00() 


(e) 
61, 131 


l,50f) 


511 
650 


113 


2.000. 


36 


40       400 


,1     '52         52 


20,00o;    39  3,961 1&3  4,500   19,100     848       210 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency. 

Pah-uteand  Pi«ut 

Western  Shothone  Agency. 
Western  Shonhone  and  Pi-ute. 

NRW.MBXICO. 

Mescnlcro  Agency. 

Mescalero  Apache 

Navajo  Agency. 
Navajo. 


641,815,  7,500 

312,320        12,000 


6!  1,55(» I      300   1,550        675,    180       465 


12( 


474,  «0 


4,000 


8,205,440        50,0001    3(> 
2,508,800  3.500       (» 


Moquis  Pueblo  h 

Pueblo  Agency. 
Pueblo !        906.845       100,000 


I 


275     20         30   1,400 


I 


t 


40 


245 


7,970, 
2, 494 


a  Not  reported 

6  The  residue  allotted. 


4,600 

c  Taken  from  IasI  report, 
d  In  Dakota. 


1.300         400 

I  I 

400  1,000     2, 000. 


100 


12S 


500'      640        420 


f) 
f) 


.,    (f) 


«  All  homesteads. 
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and  itock  owned  by  Indiann,   and  mi9ceUaneou9  products  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


I    Crops  raised  during;  year  by 
!  Indians. 


1 

o 

S 
o 

s 


100 
900 


• 

>k 

o 

m^ 

U 

« 

Xi 

•o 

e 

eS 

■ 

3 

e 

0 

8 

Vi 

Vi 

o 

0 

B 

« 

•at 

I 

& 

9 

0 

a 

n 

750 
625 

495 

9,000 

•  •  •  •••«•••• 

1, 170     300 


2,105  1,207 


0 

s 

o 


Miscellaneous  products  of  In- 
dian labor. 


-     s 
a  I  = 


9 

O 
« 

a 
s 
o 


a 


9 
O 

Eh 


2151 


6,700  9,000 -4,4241..  04/) 

35,00033,0«X) 17,716r*'"^ 


1,500'     8. 
127 


I  Freight  trans* 
ported  by  In- 
i    dians  with 
I     their  own 
teams. 


9 
O 


8 


u 
0 


« 

a 
s 
o 


a 
« 

a 

9 

o 

a 


stock  owned  by  Indians. 


"g 

a 

a 

08 


O 


900 
490 


8,000 


500 


8,000 

2,000 


8,500 


5,325j, 


1,500,        500     6,263     450 


.'    3,500   12,3»>     40f) 


I 
4,800  500.  ' 

!  t 

I        ! 
I 


188, 800  $2, 833 

I 
504,994   2,075 


1,500     IPO.OOO,      150 


300 


45. 


1.500         ]W)l      60 


1,600     300,000,      900 


1,500100,000     3,7.tO,1,50<)I 
800  125,0110     2,0(X)4,000 


500  

250    50. 


7451      835 


4,50010,020 


I      2,567    1,500 


200,      615 


1,250 


2,000 


8,000 


100 


11.129     1,213 


468   1.269 


400     1,600     600 

66,600)  18,180.I,400|      600< 


225         290 


2,000 


281) 


360,0001    5,610 


70,000 


15,000 


i6,575 


900 


614 


100 


I 
55       250 


243,087   1,823 


900 
2,000 


646 

100 
1,000 


132,645       338 


1,642 


I 


o 

a 


35:. 


5,730  3,700 


25 

1,407   1,700 

)3,6.'5011,(«) 

700       550 


400       375 


560       461 


a 

o 


a 

o 


320 
240 


400 2,500 

900 3,900 

160 450 


1,030, 


26,019 

50,000 
181,938 


556 

486 


25i        163 


50, 
287 


200 


8 


300       700 


408 


135:    299.135   1,556 


70         4,696: 


89 


132       40 
459     409 


1,948 


652 


80       60,000;      500 


10 


t 
150 

■V* 


650 


6,5001        32250,500  5,000 
IS.OUO       185     6,500       250 


4,000 
4,500 


4,410 


12      1,650 
3.270 


115 


70 


(7900,000   1,000 
6,00()       500 


/All  the  families. 

g  Includes  200. 000  goats. 


3,800  2,000'      300 

Aln  Arizona. 

i  Includes  5, 000  bushels  of  peaches. 


18,000       80O 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  area^  cultivation^  and  allctment  of  Indian  landa^  crops  raised^ 


Name  of  agency  an^  tribe. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Agency. c 

Allegany  Reserve : 

Seneca  and  Onondaga 

Cattarauguij  Reserve : 

Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Onon- 
daga  

Tonawanda  Reserve : 

Seneca  and  Cayugra , 

Oneida  Reserve: 

Oneidn 

Onondaga  Reserve : 

Onondaga  and  Oneida 

Tuscarora  Reserve : 

Tuscarora  and  Onondaga..... 
St.  Regis  Reserve , 


NORTH  CAROLINA.  C 

£lastem  Cherokee  in  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
other  States 


OREGON. 

G^rand  Ronde  Agency, 

Clackama,  Rogue  River,  Ump- 
qua,  and  others 


Klamath  Agency. 
Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Snake 
SUetz  Agency. 


Alsea,  Chasta  Costa,  Chitco,  and 
others 


UmaliUa  Agency. 

Walla  Walla,  Cay  use,  and  Uma- 
tilla  


Warm  Springs  Agency. 

Warm  Springs,  Wasoo,  Tenino, 
John  Day,Pi-Ule 


TTTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Uncompahgre  Ute  Cat  Ouray) 

Uintah  Ute  and  White  River  (at 
Uintah) 


WA8HIXOTON. 

ColvUU  Agency. 

CuB«ir  d' Al^ne  c 

Lower  Spokane 

Columbia  Nez  PercA,  Nespilem  c. 
O'Kanagan  and  others  

a  AH  the  families. 


I 


u 

a 

1 

u 
O 

u 

& 

a 

5Z5 


80,469 

21.680 

7,549 

350 

6,100 

6,249 
15,280 


65.211 


61, 440 
1,056,000 

225,000 
268,  MX) 
464,000 

1,933,440 
2,039.040 


598,500 
153,600 
24,220, 
2,800,000. 


Lands. 


■i 


o 

u 

a 

0 


Acres 

cultivated 

during 

year. 


c 
o 

a 

a 

O 


a 
a 

M 


6,500 

3,800| 
5,000 
175 
6,000 
6,000 


Acres 
broken 
during 

year. 


c 

a 

c 
u 
9 
> 

O 

O 

n 


S 

a 

n 


6,000 


8,000 
20,000 

12,000 

150,000 

3,000 

500,000 


860,000 
4,000 


46 


100 


70 


60 


52 


2,500 


3,500, 

2,800! 

4,500 

120 

1 

5,000 

5,0GO 


Fence. 


« 

a 

9 

s 

a 

9 
5? 


C 

'C 

9 

•a 

eS  « 

ag: 


•8 


5 


•s 

a 
s 

e 

a 


o 

a 


500 


4,050 


862 
2,400 

1,280 

25,000 

I 
1,500 

150 
1,600 


80 


8,000        GOO 


2,200 

5,0001    1,000 


4,500 
.4,500, 


46'      862 


15,750|        180 


4,020 


60012,000 


102  8,650 


700.    269 


6,000 


I 
400      71 


5,00025,000     5,000 


25 


100 


6,000,. 
1,500. 

275;. 


6,000'        400|    800 


350 
5,000 


60025,000 
150|  3,000 
75,  8,000 
l.OOO; lOOi  1,600 


3001 

I 

4,000, 


•o   I 


e  Pi 

Is 
IS 

a  *' 
c  o 

1-4   »• 

^o 

ObC 

ll 


220 

250, 
150^ 

25; 

I 

120 
130, 


60, 


269! 


190' 


153 


32Si 


214 


55, 

I 

160' 

I 

t 
, 
I 


6,000| W 

200 '      100 

1,60(>!    25  75 
' J  (5)    . 


6  Not  reported. 
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and  ttoek  ouaed  bg  Indiana,   and  miteellitneom  producU  of  Indian  labor — Contiuned. 


I -Crops  ndied  during  rear  bf 


•eoaa  ptodacb 
(llan  labor. 


3.3Col  300  j,m 
»5;    BO     W.... 


1.300      SSO    1.000113.7 


;      W.OW      982     I 
■'    300.000  6.O0O    ( 


..„t      ISOU      125 
..,.1 2S0 


40.ooon.oou 2,«ioi.soo     mo' 2,000... 

1,800   8.350         150     3.MS     2«       IW 10 

!       100 niooo.!!'.'.™'     200.1,0110'    100 ....'_!     10.... 

I  Tak«a  from  lut  year. 


«S      2S0,       75 . 
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Table  of  statUtic9  relating  to  area^  cuUivatioHj  and  aUoimeni  of  Indian  Innds^  crops  raised^ 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WASHINGTON— oontinued. 

JVcafc  Bay  Agency.       * 

Makah,  Quillehute , 

PuyaUup  Agency  (consolidated), 

Hob.Qiieet,Quinaielt,and  others. 

Ohehalis 

Puyallup 

Nisqually 

Squasin 

S'Klallam 

S'KokomLih - 

Tulalip  Agency. 

Snohomish  (or  Tulalip) 

Madison 

Muckleahoot 

Swinoniish 

Lummi 

Yakama  Agency. 

Yakama,     Wasco,     Wishphan, 
and  others 


Lands. 


hi 
C 


ce 
o 

s 

9 


Acres    |     Acres 
cultivated    broken 
during:    !    during   i 


Fence. 


year. 


£ 

08 

O 
u 
« 

a 

5^ 


a 

c 

o 
> 

o 

O 


OS 

c 

CS 

c 

n 


23,040, 


225,172 
0471, 
a599 

(0        I 
(c)         . 


1501    22 


C)) 
(h) 


1,019'    14 

58 


15 


42 
277 


I    40:  1,268 
800'..   ..!      300 


276 


e8,930 
<^,015, 
3.367 
ci,710 
ci,884| 


100 

b) 

50 
300 

b) 

20 

311 

400 



270 

loo: 

20| 

800, 

500 

500' 350| 

8,000 

963 

800,000     <«40, 000^/300  j2, 700 


WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency. 

Oneida 

Btockbridge 

Menomonee 


1 

65,540 

45,000 

11,803 

11,000, 

231,680 

184,820, 

56 


La  Potnte  Agency. 


a  11,457 


Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River |  a  97, 668 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreille..  a  31, 096 

Chippewa  at  Fonddu  I^c/i a 92, 346! 

Chippewa  at  (irand  Portage  /»....  51 ,  840 

Chippewa  at  Bois  Forte  h 131,629 

Chippewa  at  Lac  du  Flambeau...       a  62, 817 

I  1 

WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency. 
Bhoshone,  Northern  Arapaho 2, 342, 400 


800 


2,926 

203 

2,134 


25 


12,000 1      500 


400 

85,000 

500 

800 

60 


2001 

1141 

25, 

2oo; 

40 


year. 


c 

B 

a 


B 


«  I    .2 

c 


o 


fiQ     m 


e 

9 

J 
E 

3 


12 


44 

50 

20 
22 

a 


•3 

O 


a 

a 
s 

a 

a 


o 

« 

a 

9 


9ii  I 

^9  I 

H ' 

tt>  «     > 

i! 

lj 

O  bB 

^g  ■ 


—  i 


80 

lOi 

100, 

275' 

250 


85 


56 
650 
2,825 
650 
180 
820' 
800 


500 
75 
650 
350 
963 


20 


100 

66 
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h  Not  reported. 


c  Land  all  allotted. 


a  The  residue  allotted. 

d  250  pounds  of  wool.  e  When  the  streams  arc  not  dried  up.  /  Also  55, 000  shingles. 

u  2.5(J0  pounds  of  wild  rice,  200  bushels  of  berries  gathered,  5,000  pounds  of  fish  caught,  and 

20  canoes  (bircli  bark)  sold. 
h  In  Minnesota.  j  Chiefly  as  hay  meadow. 

SUMMARY. 

Area  of  reservations *116,885,729 

Number  of  acres  tillable 

Cultivated  during  the  year  by  Government 

by  Indians 3,280 

Broken  during  the  year  by  Government 209,356 

by  Indians 1.200 

I«and  under  fence 40,000 

Pence  built  during  the  year 496.787 

Total  allotments  to  date 298,846 

Indian  families  engaged  in  farming  and  other  civilized  pursuits 9. 837 

Crops  raised  during  the  year  by  Indians 2S,  523 

•  Including  reserves  not  under  any  agency,  viz :  Hualpai,  Aris.,  780,880  acres,  Cherokee,  Chiok»- 
saw,  and  Ohoctaw  lands,  Indian  Terrttory,  7,525,815  acres ;  aggregating  8,266,605  acres. 
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and  nipck  owned  b^f  Indians,  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Cod  tinned 


i    Crops  raised  during  year  by       MiBcellaneous  products  of  In- 
Indians.  i  dian  labor. 
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t  Also  three  tons  hops. 

SUM  MA  RY— Continued. 

Wheat 

Oats,  barley,  etc 

Corn 

Vegetables 

Hay.. 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor:  Butter 

Lumber 

Woodcut 

Stock  owned  by  Indians:  Horses  and  mules 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Domestic  fowls 

Additional  items  raised  by  Indians:  Melons 

Pumpkins , 

Value  of  produce  sold  by  Indians  to  Government 

other  parties 


836,741 

529,790 

190,458 

647,802 

110, 372 

93,648 

8,540,500 

a3,125 

435.687 

153,774 

27,353 

942,857 

171,330 

1,157,968 

2,536,643 

$71,260 

9799,333 
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*  Includes  treatment  of  Yuma  Indians. 
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MEDICAL   STATISTICS. 


Medical  ttatisUca  of  t-he  United  States  Indiem 


Class  IL— 
CONSTlTUn 

TIONAL 

Class  IV.— LOCAL  DISEASES. 

■ 

DIS 

Or« 

Tu 

EASES. 

Class  III.— 

PARASITIC 

DISEASES. 

F' 

ler  2.— 
B<ncu- 

Order  1.- 

— DUBABES  0 

rHBSBBV- 

LAB 

01»  SYSTEM. 

DISBASBS. 

1 

1 

i 

8 

-3 

e 

'5. 

■ 

e 
0 

a 
a 

1 

NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF 
AGENCY. 

■ 
■ 

e 

i 

a 

g 

ee 

i 

12 
2 
1 

1 

s 

4 

other  diseases  of  this  order. 

• 

1 

m 

a 

i 

g 

o 

1 

a 
5 

i 

1 

0 

• 

H 

! 

< 

Convulsions. 

Chorea. 

Epilepsy. 

• 

« 

•S 

8 

n 

Insanity. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Inflammstion  of  the  membra 
of  the  brain. 

1 

55 

• 

t 

1 

e 
s 
oc 

... 
... 

e 

1 

5' 

0 

•5 
0, 

1 

OuRnAW  Ind  T           «  ..... .. 

1 

^  k 

10 ... 

8!  3 

'  50... 

6  ... 

*■■■ 

7»... 

1    8  2 

17... 

6'... 

1 
t 

2 

Rosebud,  Dak :.  ... 

Round  Valley.  Cal 

59 

3 

19 

59 

254 

15 

38 

4:  7 

2 

8!    5 

...  ... 

3 

27 
44 

3... 

1 

8 

'"'■" 

2 

4 

Sac  and  Fox.  Ind.  T 

4  

? 

' 

1 

5 

Mex.  Klckapoo... 
San  Carlos.  Ariz 

1 

6 

2 

i 

2 

"ft 

1 

4 

7 

White  Mt.  Apache.. 
Santee.  Nebr 

1             1 

1'" 
...j ,,, 

47 

. 

8 

6 

5 

10 

, 

• 

9 

Flandreau 

3i      2 

* 

1      1 

1!    3 
15|    1 

•  ■•  •• 

...    2 

1 

211 
15 
90 

1  "* 

"  ...! 

10 

Ponca 

41    1 
1  - 

11 

Shoshone,  Wyo 

Of  ■••■■•     ----- 

201 

1 

1 

......,,. 

30   1  ... 

* 

12 

Siletz.  Ore&ron 

2 

... 

...  .1 

•  •■ 

2 

ii 

18 

Sisseton.  Dak 

42     32 

!■      7 



42 

2. .' 

4 

•  •  • 

... 

6 

1 

5 
1 



•   4 

46 
5 

75 

2l: 

...t 

14 

Southern  Ute.  Colo 

4 

"i :.:  '8 

122......  i 

.....1 ., 

50- 

...       40 

15 

Jicarilla.. 

2 

8:)8 

1 

5 

17 

1 
24 

1 

16 

Standing  Rock.  Dak 

61|  2«6 

1933    93    60 

;•••; » » 

1 

...1... 
...1--- 

' ' 

1 

17 

Toneue  River.  Mont 

5 

1     3 

8 
26 
18 

1 

18 

Tulalip.Waah 

,,, 
27 

11  1 

1'", 

1  .!.'... 

19 

Uintah.  Utah 

6       5 
2       1 
2     25 

1 

1 

1       1 

1 

'.,.t 

30 

Ouray 

' 1 

2  5...;... 

...1 ! ... 

2 

i 

21 

Umatilla,  Oregron 

Warm  SDrines 

12 

' 

' 

"i ::: :::. 

22 

4     14       4 

3       1 

6       3 

9       2 

6     11 

'""1 :"■ 

... 

1 
1 

'"•"•" 

9 
5 

10 
15 

82 

1 
• ••  •«  • 

1... 

28 

Western  Shoshone.  Nev 

1     1     1 

63...    28,    3 

52  ...'     li    7 

' 

15... 

24 

White  Earth.  Minn 

Leech  Lake 

..:...:.;. 

-••1 ... 

25 

1 

, 

1 

26 

Red  I^ake 

26  ...'  43' 

1 

r 

2 

14 



27 

Yakama,Wa8h 

22     36 
21       4 

1' 

•   ' 

".^1 

2 

««;  2. 

28 

Yankton.  Dak 

10... 

i     ■ 

» 2, 1 

!               1     . 

I 

...1  irI 

1. 

SOHOOTif. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

( 

1 

29 

Albuquerque,  N.Mez 

Carlisle.  Pa 

1 
18 

1 

; 

2'.... 

2 

25 

' 

1 

80 

fi,     1 

:::::::::::::::::: 

i; 

... 

....!  i  ... 

81 

Cbiloooo,  Ind.T 

3       4 

12 

1 

' 

1. ...'... 

i::;i::-(   i 

'-- '..J 

82 

Fort  Stevenson.  Dak.. , 

3       6, 

3  10, 

4  5 

1         i 

1 

1 

1 

::: ::::: :;:  :::i:::i 

88 

Fort  Yuma.  Cal.* 

, 

' 

7... 

...i 

8 ...'...   4t 

84 

Genoa.  Nebr 

I'" 

85 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

1 

'     1    - 

7  — 1— 

•  •••    « 

V 

16! 

2,  1   .. 

•  1 

86 

Haskell  (Lawrence),  Kans 

Keam'M  Cafion  (Moquis),  Aria.. 
Salem  (Chemawa),  Oregon 

4     25! 

31 

-'"1 

1 

'■■■\' 

8 

"i 

87 

1       2 
5     11' 

1 
1 

1 

•~i 

88 

18 

1 

■", r" 

12 

..{ 

1 

1 
1 

1   1 

1 ' 

*  Includes  treatment  of  Yuma  Indians. 
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wrfrieefor  the  fiscal  jfear  1889— Gontinaed. 


CiAM  IV.— LOCAL  DISBASBS. 


Order  2.— Dis- 

OP  THX 


Order  8.— 

DXSBABBS  OF 
THK  BAB. 


Order  4.— Diskasbs  of  thx 

OBGAHS  OF  CIBCmJkTION. 


Order  S. — ^Disrasbs  of  thb 

SPIRATOBY  OBOAITB. 


t  Bronchooele. 


£40 


HEDICAi:   STATISTICS. 

Medical  tbaUtiet  of  the  VkUtd  StaUt  Inikm 


While  MoimMia  ApawlM ...  17. 


all  11  ill 


08  IS  .... 
IL.-     8... 
M.  ID     1 .. 


□IT  Rook,  Dak  ... 
le  River,  HoDt... 

p,WMh 


:r::::i 

I  I 


:;aTlU)e.  F 


MEDICAL  STATISTICS, 
n-  lAejbeaJ  gear  188&— ciuitiiitud. 


Cum  IV.-LOOAL  DISBAflBS-CoDUDiud. 

OTd«  L-Duuna  or  th«  i^BiBY  ahd 

JOIST. 

iBTBouunAiiT  amsM. 

1 
j 
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1 
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MEDICAL   STATISTICS. 


Medical  tMigtic$  qf  ike  United  SiaUe  JMim 


* 
t 

NAMB  AND  LOCATION  OF 
AOBNCY. 

• 

■  ■ 

( 

OuumY. 

—VIOLBNT  DXBBA8B& 

Order  1.— WovimB,  nrjumixB,  avi>  AoamBm. 

Bums  and  scalds. 

Bruises  or  oontosed  wounds. 

1  Concussion  of  the  brain. 

i 
I 

OQ 

« 

fl 
o 

« 

1 

0 
M 

1 

• 

s 

S 

9 
A 

a 

.«« 

CO 

• 

i 

3 

& 

1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

o 

•s 

fl 
a 

O 

2 

1 

• 

f 

1 

e 

M 

• 

fl 
9 

1 

1 

i 

i 

I 

1 

s 
c 

9 

fl 
fl 

8 

£ 

• 

1 

3 

■ 

1 

.9 

1 

1 

On&nAi^r  Tnd  T 

1 
1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Rosebud,  Dak 

Bound  Valley,  Cal 

Sag  and  Fox  Ind.T 

1 
1 

1| 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

..... 

a 

2       1 

I 

2 
2 

1 

2 

«•  ■  •  a 

5 

2 

1 
11 

4 

1  . .. 

2 

5 

Mexican  Kiekapoo  . 
Sftn  Cl&rlos  Ariz 

1 
5 
8 
1 
2 

2 
6 
3 

r 

2 
2 

3 

4 
8 

...„ 
.... 

8 
2 

•  ••*■ 

6 

2 

2    ' 

1 

7 

White  Mt.  Apache 

Santee,  Nebr 

Flandreau 

Ponca 

8 

1 

7 

1 

11 

1 

1 
1 

' 

8 



1 
1 

"*  i 

2 

1 

J 

9. 

-•.. 

9 

1 

36 

10 

10 

2 

1 
2 
3 

11 

Shoshone  Wvo • 

15 
3 
4 

4 

1 

14 
3 

2, 

1? 

Siletz.  Oreiron 

1 

1 

15 

•••■■• 

I 

ft 

0' 

13 

Siaseton,  Dak 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 

Jioarilla 

1 

X 

1 
1 

1 

14 

•  ■   •  • 

5 

4 

3 

•  •••• 

•  •••» 

11 

3     1 

•  •  ••* 

1 

15 

1 

•  •    •• 

•«*> 

16 

Standinir  Rock.  Dak 

17 

10 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

17 

Tonorue  River.  Mont 

2 



1 

18 

Tulalin.  Wash 

1 

■    3 
7 
1 

3 
2 



18     5 

19 

TJintah.  TTiAh  , 

4  

3 

16' 

4     2 

2     2 

1 

1 

ao 

Ouray 

TTmatilla.  Oresron 

2 

2 

1 

1 

21 

1...... 

22 

Warm  Sprinirs 

5 
19 

4 

1 

2 

•  •  ••• 

2- 

23 

Western  Shoshone.  Nev 

3 
2 

6 

1 

1 

3     7 

24 

^Vhite  Elarth.  Minn 

2 

^ 

1 

2 
2 

""i 

•3.    H 

1      1 
1..... 

••••* 

25 

I^ech  Lake 

1 
1 

.....  1 ...: 

2 

1 

26 

Red  Lake.. 

Yakama,  Wash 

Yankton.  Dak 

"'"-3 
8 
3 



2!      1 

2 

27 

28 

21 
2 



7 

1 
2 

2     16     1 
i: 2 

;....,  1 

•  •••■ 

29 

SCHOOLS. 

Albuauerque.  N.Mex  .*. 

1 
1 

1 

' 
■•■»• 

■  ■•*• 

•«••■• 

3D 

Carlisle,  Pa 

2 

2 

81 

Cbiiocco.  Ind.  T 

1 

1 

1 
8 

7 

"  1 
16 

1 
1 

1 

■«•»■ 

2 

.. ... 
..... 

••■»• 

32 

Fort  Stevenson.  Dak ^ 

■ 

88 

Fort  Yuma.  Cal.  • 

4 

6 

6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

■    ••• 

1 

•  •••« 

•  ••«« 

•■•••« 

•«•••« 

84 

Gkrnoa.  Nebr 

85 

Grand  Junction.  Colo.......^.. 

2 

1 

23 

3 

86 

Haskell  {Liawrenoe).Kans 

4 
4 

1- 

6 

1 
1 
2 

"""i 

1 

■4 

1 

1 

8 

1 
8 

87 

Keam*s  Caflon  (Moouis),  Ariz 

Salem  (Chemawa),  Oregon 

1 

88 

2 

.   ■•  — " 

._  _. 

, 

*  Inolndet  treatment  of  Yama  Indians. 
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MEDICAL   STATISTICS. 


Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


Class  I.— ZYMOTIC  DI8 

BASES. 

Order  I.—Mijlbm  atic  Dis- 


99 
6 

81 
1,422 

2,274 

8,453 

63 

18 

2,907 

25 

850 

13 

606 

1 

9 

5 

2 

802 

8,420 

75 

400 

1,535 

79 

868 
641 

10 


Tsrphold  feyar 

Tjrphos  fever 

Typho-mAlarlAl  fe- 
yer 

Betnittent  fever 

i^aotidUn  intermit- 
tent fever. 

Tertian  intermittent 
fever 

Quartan  intermit- 
tent fever  

Congestive  intermit- 
tent fever.. 

Acute  diarrhoea 

Chronic  diarrhoea... 

Acute  dysentery 

Chronic  dysentery... 

Erysipelas* 

Hospital  gangrene* 

Pynmia 

Small-pox 

Varioloid 

Chicken-pox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Mumps 

Tonsilitis  (quinsy) .. 

Diphtheria 

Epidemic  catarrh 
Tlnfluensa) 

Wnooping  oough 

Cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis  

Other  diseases  of  this 
order. 


214 


-19.278 


Order  2.— Enthxtio  Dxs- 

KASBS. 

Primary  syphilis 160 

Constitutional  syph- 

Uis.v 

Gonorrhoea 988 

Gk>norrtioBal  orchitis       17 
Oonorrhoeal  oph- 
thalmia        89 

Stricture  of  urethra 

(gonorrhoeal) 81 

Bite  of  serpent. 5 

Malignant  pustule...         1 
Other    diseases    of 
this  order 64 


1,668 


Order     8.— Diktio  Dis- 

BASBB. 

StarvaUon 1 

Sonrvy 14 

Purpura 3 

Dellrimn  tremens 1 

Chronic  alcoholism.  3 


22 


Total .20,848 

CiiASS  II.— CONSTITUTION  AL 
DISEASES. 

Order  1. — Diathbtio  Dxs* 

BASBB. 

Acute  rheumatism ..  2, 009 
Chronic  rheuma- 
tism  2,288 

Aniemia 142 


IMopsy  (when  not  a 
mere  symptom  of 
disease  or  heart, 
liver,  or  kidneys)       29 

Cancer 9 

Epithelioma 8 

Tumors 17 

Other  diseases  of 
this  order 17 


4,464 


Order   2.  —  Tujibbculab 

DiBBASXS. 

Consumption 781 

Scrofula 1,529 

Other    diseases    of 
this  orders 15 


2,825 


I 


Total 6,789 


Class  UI.— PABASITIC   DIS- 

EASEa 

Itch 4,120 

'  Tape-worms 161 

Lumbricoid  worms.     883 

Ascarides 809 

Other    diseases    of 
thisorder 346 


-5,269 


Class  IV.— LOCAL  DISEASES. 

Order  I.— Disbabbb  of  thb 
Nbbvous  Systbx. 

Apoplexy 8 

Convulsions 74 

Chorea 27 

Epilepsy 82 

Headache. 8,181 

Insanity 4 

Inflammation  of  the 

brain 27 

Inflammation  of  the 

membranes  of  the 

brain 19 

Inflammation  of  the 

spinal  cord 4 

Neuralgia 1,878 

Paralysis 80 

Sunstroke «....  2 

Other    diseases    of 

thisorder 118 


5.899 


Order  2.— Disbasbs  of  thb 
Eyb. 

Ooi^unotivitis 8,408 

Iritis 107 

Cataract 25 

Amaurosis 10 

Other    diseases    of 
thisorder 167 


8,717 


Order  8.— Disbasbs  of  thb 
Eab. 

Otorrhcea 515 

Inflammation  of  the 

internal  ear. 848 

Deafhess 14 

Other    diseases    of 

thisorder 7 


884 


Order  4.— Disbasbs  of 

ObGABS  of  ClBCDLAnOF. 

Inflammation  of  en- 
docardium  •        8 

Hypertrophy  of 

heart « 7 

Valvular  disease  of 

heart. 54 

Dropsy  flrom  heart 

disease 4 

Aneurism 1 

Phlebitis 2 

Varicose  veins 8 

Other    diseases    of 
this  order 7 


Order  5.— Disbasbs  ofthx 
Bbspibatobt  Oroabb. 

Asthms 28 

Catarrh 1,258 

Acute  bronchitis 8,494 

Chronic  bronchitis^.  209 
Inflammation  of 

larynx 847 

Inflammation  of 

lungs 797 

Inflammation  of 

pleura 191 

Dropsy  of  the  chest.  S 
Hemorrhage  from 

the  lungs .*. 96 

Other    dbeases    of 

this  order 68 


6,910 


Order  6.— Disbasbsofthb 
DlGBSriVB  Obgabs. 

Colic 1,077 

Constipation 4,889 

Cholera  morbus 269 

Dyspepsia 847 

Inflammation  of 

stomach 

Inflammation  of 

bowels , 

Inflammation  of 

peritoneum 

Ascites. 

Hemorrhage  from 

^  stomach 

Hemorrhage  from 

bowels 

Fistula  in  ano 

Piles 

Prolapsus  ani 

Femoral  hernia. 

Inguinal  hernia. 

Acute  inflammation 

of  liver M 

Chronic    inflamma- 
tion of  liver 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Dropsy  from  hepaUo 

discHse 

Jaundice 

Inflammation  of  the 

spleen 

Enlarged  spleen 

Other  d  iseases  of  this 

order 226 


85 


24 
9 

U 


IS 
91 
10 

4 


75 

00 
1 

1 
99 

1' 
48 


7,921 


Order  7.— Diseases  of  thb 
Ubuvary  abd  Gbbital 
Organs. 


Inflammation   of 

kidneys 

Bright*s  disease 


40 
6 


*When  these  aA'cctions  ooour  as  complications  of  wounds,  they  are  not  reported  as  new 
and  in  such  instances,  should  they  terminate  fatally,  the  deaths  ^''^  ~**  A^^r,  opposite  ''wounds.*' 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  to6{fr— Continaed. 


Diabetes 10 

Qravel 5 

Inflammatiou  of 

bladder 40 

Incontinence   of 

urine 35 

Retention  of  urine..  60 
Inflammation  of  tea- 
tide   (not   gonor- 

rhoeal) 20 

Hydrocele 6 

Variooele 3 

Hysteria S6 

Prolapsus  uteri 28 

Diseases  of  uterus  . ..  183 
Other  diseases   of 

this  order 187 

Order  8.~Di8KAbbs  of  the 

BONBS  AND  JOIinS. 

Infli>mmation  of  pe* 

riosteam 10 

Inflammation   of 

bones ~  5 

Caries 17 


624 


Neorosifl 20 

Inflammation   of 

Joints 4» 

Anchylosis 1 

Other  diseases  of 

thisorder ^  6 

107 

Order  9.— Disbacoes  of  ths 
Inteoumbhtast  Sts- 

TBM. 

Abscess. 528 

Boil 260 

Carbuncle 45 

Ulcer 488 

Whitlow... 48 

Skin  diseases  (not 
including  syphi- 
litic skin  affections 

or  itch) 1,662 

Other   diseases  of 

thisorder 51 

8,081 

Total ,.^724 


Olabb      v.— VIOLENT     DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.— Woxjhds,  I»ju- 

BIBB,  AVD  ACCIOEins. 

Burns  and  scalds 232 

Bruises  or  contused 

wounds 304 

Concussion    of   the 

brain  6 

Sprains 211 

Dislocation 68 

Frost-bite 23 

Simple  fracture  (not 

gunshot) 122 

Compound  fracture 

(not  gunshot) 10 

Gunshot  wound 34 

Incised  wound 221 

Lacerated  wound....  133 

Punctured  wound...  51 

Poisoning 51 

Casualty,  fatal 1 

Other  diseases  of 

thisorder 18 

1,585 


Aggregate  ofdealhsfrom  dtBeasea  ewutneraied  in  foregoing  idUe,* 


CUUBS  1.-ZYMOTIC  DI8 
^ASES. 

Order  1.— Miasmatic  Dia- 

EA8B8. 

Typhoid  fever.. ..^ 17 

lirphus  fever 1 

Typbo-malarial  fever...  11 

Remittent  fever 14 

Tertian  intermittent 

fever 11 

Congestive  intermittent 

fever 10 

Acute  diarrhoea. 24 

Chronic  diarrhoea 3 

Acute  dysentery 17 

Erysipelas., 8 

Hospital  gangrene 1 

Pysemia 7 

Small-pox 4 

Measles 206 

Scarlet  fever 11 

Mumps ~...     1 

Tonsillitis  (quinsy).. 1 

Diphtheria. 8 

Epidemic  catarrh    (in- 
fluenza)      8 

Whooping  oough 80 

Cerebrospinal    menin- 
gitis  ^ 7 

Other  diseases  of  this 
order.  ••M.Ma.M 0 


Order    2.— BnrHsno   Dv- 


Primary  syphilisx.........  6 

Constitational  syphilis..  86 

Gonorrhoea 2 

GonorrhoBl  orchitis.......  1 

MaUgnantpustnle........*  1 

Other  diseases  of  this 

order 1 


*8ome 
t 


46 


Order  8.~Dietio  Disbasbb. 

Starvation .*..     1 

Purpura 1 


Total. 


448 


Class  II.— CONSTITUTIONAL 
DISEASES. 

Order  1.— Diathbtio   Dis- 
eases. 

Acute  rheumatism 10 

Chronic  rheumatism 5 

Anaemia  7 

Dropsy  (when  not  a 
mere  svmptom  of  dis- 
ease of  heart,  liver,  or 

kidnesrs)  ..^mm «    8 

Cancer 6 

Other  diseases  of  this 
order 


87 


Order  2.— Tubebculab  Dis- 


Consumption 601 

Scrofula 70 


JtWMM  ••••*••*«  ••••••••• 


*680 
717 


Glass  nL—PABASinO  DIS- 
EASES. 

Ko  deaths. 

CLASBlV.-LOCALDISEASBa 

Older  l.~DiSBA8BB  of  thb 
Nebtotts  Stsxbm. 

Apoplexy...... .............     8 


Convulsions 


io] 


18 


of  diseases  were  raporled  in  preoeding  years. 
reported  in  1888L 

9592  mD 35 


Chorea. 1 

Epilepsy 0 

Insanity 2 

Inflammation    of  the 

brain 10 

Inflammation  of   the 

membranes     of     Uie 

brain 17 

Inflammation  of   the 

spinal  cord. 2 

Neuralgria 1 

Paralysis 15 

Other  diseases  of  this 

order. 7 


Order  2.~Disea8E8  of  the 
Etb. 

No  deaths. 
Order  4.— Disbascb  of  tbb 

OBOAire  OF  CntCULATION. 

Inflammation  of  endo- 
cardium       2 

Hypertrophy  of  heart...     2 
Valvular  disease  of 

heart 22 

Dropsy  firom  heart  dis- 
ease      1 

Aneurism  t 2 

Other  diseases  of  this 


Older  6.— Diseases  of  thb 
BnPIBATOBY  Oboans. 

Aoate  bronchitis 51 

Chronic  bronchitis 12 

Inflammation  of  larynx  4 

Inflammation  of  lungs ..  160 

Inflammation  of  pieura.  2 
Hemorrhage  from  the 

Inngs ...................... 4 


80 


80 
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AjgregaU  of  deatk»fram  diaeases  emuterated  in  foregoing  (oMa— Continaed. 


Order  6w^I>ibbasbb  of  im 
DiOBRnrs  Osoahb. 

GoUo ^ »^ 2 

ConatipAtion 1 

Cholera  morbue.....^.....     7 

Dy«pepsla ^ 1 

Inflilmmation  of  atom- 

aeh » 6 

InflammAtlon  of  bowels    15 
InflMnmation  of  perito- 
neum   *. «     7 

Hemorrbase  from  stom- 
ach        8 

Hemorrhage    from 

bowels 4 

Acute  inflammation  of 

liver 1 

Chronic    inflammation 

Cirrhosis  of  liver ~...  1 

Jaundice ..^....j>  1 

Other  diseases  of  this 

order 6 


60 


Order  7.  — Dibbasbb  of  thx  Uri- 

HiJtT  AHD  0KNITAI«  ObOAHS. 

Inflammat'n  of  kidneys     1 

Brighils  disease « 

Diabetes 6 

Inflammat^n  of  bladder     8 

Retention  of  urine 1 

Prolapsus  uteri 1 

Disease  of  uterus^ 2 

Other  diseases  of  this 
order ^     5 

25 

Order  8.— Diskaseb  op  thx 

Bonis  AiTD  Joints. 

Necrosis 2 

Inflammation  of  joints..     4 

6 

Order  9.— Disbasbb  of  thx 

IHTBOUXKHTAKT  STSTKM. 

Absoess 2 

Ulcer - 1 

__3 

Total 486 


Class  Y.— VIOLENT  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  1.— Wouhps,  Iirjo* 

AVD  AOCIDKZm. 


Bums  and  scalds...........  3 

Bruises,     or    contused 

wounds -  1 

Concussion  ot  the  brain.  3 

Dislocation >  2 

Frost-bite 1 

Simple     fracture     (not 

gunshot) 1 

Gunshot  wound 5 

Incised  wound 4 

Punctured  wound 1 

Poisoniuff 2 

Cssualty,  fatol 1 

Other  diseases  ^f  this 

order 1 


Deaths  by^^ 
Homicide., 

Suicide. 

Accident.., 


17 
12 
24 


*  Not  included  in  aggregate  of  table. 


SUIOCABT. 


Eemaining  under  treatment  last  year 8,210 

Taken  sick  and  iqjured  during  year:  Males,  87,018;  females,  81,147 68, 165 

Recovered:  Males. 85,676;  females,  29,918 66,601 

Treatment  discontinued 1,881 

Deaths:' 

•  Males  over  S  years,  509;  under  5  years,  261 880 

Females  over  5years,  636:  under  5  years,  255 791 

Remainingunder  treatment  June  80. „ 2,779 

Births:* 

Indians,  1,214;  half-breeds,  217 ;  whites,  15. 1,446 

BSales,  756;  females,  600 »— ..........m  «...•..... .m...    1,446 

Vaccinated:  Successfblly,  8,477;  nnsuooessfnlly,  885 4,r 


*This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  the  agency  phystciaiia.    For  births  and 
deaths  as  reported  by  agents,  including  ageneiea  where  there  are  no  phyaleiaiis,  see  Table,  pagea 

—to—. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIR  POST- 

OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

CliDton  B.  Fisk,  chairman,  15  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  1429  New  York  aventie,  Washingtoiiy  D.  C 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  McMichael,  265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Waldby.  Adrian,  Mich. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Branswick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton.  VioU,  N.  Y.    ^ 

William  H.  Morgan,  Nashyille,  Tenn. 

William  D.  Walker,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

William  H.  Lyon,  170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

SPECIAL  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

James  A.  Cooper,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Robert  S.  Gardner,  Clarksborgh,  West  Ya.  j 

George  P.  Litchfield,  Salem,  Oregon. 

George  W.  Parker,  Boscobel,  Wis. 

Frank  D.  Lewis,  Pomona,  CaL 

SUPEBINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SOHOOL& 

Daniel  Dorchester,  Boston,  Mass. 

SECBETABIBS  OF  MXBSIONABY  SOCIETIES  ENdAQED   IN  EDUCATIONAL  WOBK  AMONG 

INDIANS. 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  H.  L.  Morehonae,  D.  D.,  Temple  Court,  Beek- 
man  street.  New  York. 

Baptist  (Sonthern):  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D.,  Nashyille,  Tenn. 

Catholic  (Romany  Bareaa  of. Indian  Missions:  ReT.  Jos.  A.  Stephan,  1315  F  street, 
northwest^,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Congregational,  American  Missionary  Association:  Rer.  M.  £.  Strieby,  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

Episcopal  Church  Missions:  Rev.  W.  G.  Langford,  D.  D.,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Friends'  Yearly  Meeting:  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends^  Orthodox:  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoads,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  McCabe,  150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern):  Rev.  I.  G.  John,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

M<$nnonite  Missions:  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Milford  Square,  Pennsylvania. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society:  Rev.  F.  F.  EUinwood,  D,  D.,  53  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  Yprk. 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society:  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D.,  63  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ghi. 

Unitarian  Aasociation:  Rev.  Francis  Tlffiuiy,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TABLES 

OF 

PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

FOB 

SUPPLIES,  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  SAME, 

FOR 

THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


FISCAL   YEAR   1890. 


Kl 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abatraoi  of  proposals  received  and  eontraoU  awarded  in  Kete  Forfc,  under 
[Nan.— FlgnxM  la  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  hare  been  awarded ; 

BACON.    (**  Short  dear  aides, "  snmmer  or  ifinter  onied. 


I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

.6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Points  of  deliTor^. 


Moqnis  Sohool,  Alls 

Yankton,  Dak j 

Chicago,  HI 

SionzGity,  Iowa 

Haskell  Inntitnte,  'Kans 

St.  Panl,  Minn  * 

Kansas  City,  Mo 


Genoa,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr... 

Nayi^o  Agency,  K.  Hex 


Poundt. 

1,000 

85.000 

80,000 

12,000 

1.200 

800,000 


001,285 
001.266 
560,000 
400,000 
200,000 
7.000 
175,000 
001,265 


714, 815 
186,060 
400.000 
175.000 

1.000 
400.000 
200.000 
160,000 

2,000 


1 

i 


Poundt. 


AffCOOO 


175,000 


1TS,000 


■ 

S 

i 

H 


I 

a 
& 


18.75 


a8.24 
a8.24 
a8.24 
a8.24 
08.24 


12.75 


fr7.50 

67.631 

67.76 


C7.45 
07.671 


I 

i 

a 


8.121 


7.21 


BABLBY.    (Must  be  fair  color,  soond,  clean,  and  reasonably  f^e 


29 

Colorado TUver  Affeno7.*  Arii .»..,,,,--, 

18,000 

12.1K)0 

.    12.000 

i^,ooo 

80 

Yuma  Station.  Ans'. .^.......^.....- 

81 

Fort  Ynm a  School.  Cal»^-T-r 

19,O00 

BBANS.    (Most  be  of  good  merchantable  <iaaUty 


32 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Moqnis  School,  Arls 

Pima  Agency,  Aria 

Pima  School.  Aris 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris. 
Chicago,  HI 


St  Lonls,Mo 

New  York  City,  N.Y 


Albnqnerqne  School,  K.  Hex 

KaTMO  Agency  and  School,  K.  Max. 

NaTMp  School 

PhilAdeiphia,  Pa 


1,200 

2,000 

1«600 

6,000 

278,910 

272, 910 

1M,0C0 

fl288,910 

8,400 
700 


6,000 


.9,000 

i,aoo 

6,000 
116,310 


lffO,000 


9,400 

yoo 


i07 


jOl 


a  All  winter-cnred. 

b  Sommer-onred. 

elf  delivered  before  December  1,  anmrner-cnred  t  after  December  1,  winter-cnred. 

d  40  per  cent,  of  these  amonnte  not  to  be  delivered  nntU  after  December  10.  The  Department  to 
haTc  toe  option  of  ordering  the  first  50  per  cent,  from  any  of  three  points,  vis :  5M.000  poands  Sionx 
City,  Iowa,  175,000  pounds  Kansas  City,  Mo..  175,000  pounds  St.  Panl,  Minn. 

eDeliTeries  for  laist  half  of  fiscal  year  will  be  wint«r-cnr«d,  for  first  half  of  fiscal  year  may  be  aam> 
mer-onred. 

/All  only,  if  delirered  in  May  or  Jane,  1880.  Time  of  deUreiy,  and  quantities  required  within  the 
stated  periods  must  be  stated  when  mwnuii  is  made.  ' 
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adverHtement  of  March  25, 1889,  for  furnishing  supplies  for  the  Indian  service, 
Awuds  were  made  on  oomparUKm  of  samples  whioli  aooompanled  bids.] 
■oond,  sweet,  and  merohttntable,  and  put  np  in  orates.) 


IS 

• 

Hiram  C.  Slavens. 

1 

1 

!3 
1 

1 

I 

i 

a 

1 

3 

1 

n 

1 
1 

M 

• 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

5 
S 

H 

pi 

• 

a 

CO 

1 

E 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

d6.84 

«7.40 

7.44 

(7.60 

' 

12 
13 
1i 

15 

d6.S4 

16 

f7.75 
08.26 
A7.60 

17 

ii6.84 

«7.47 
07*40 

•    V   *   ■ 

aU.OO 

' 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

26 

7.44 
7.M 

26 
27 

28 

ftom  other  grain,  not  weighing  less  than  43  pounds  to  the  hoshel.) 


3.23 
L83 

9.S4 

2.00 

29 

t..«.. 

30 

1.7ft 

31 

I 

aonnd  and  o1ean«  and  pat  np  in  donble  bags.) 


. 

• 

32 

9.75 
5.50 

33 

•*•••• 

3i 

35 

{9.99 

36 

X:3.05 

9.69 

37 

38 

.0285 
.0270 

2.86 

.0228 
.0247 

10270 
m.0255 

4.79 

30 

40 
i1 

6.79' 42 

43 

413.06 

1 

44 

IT  All  only,  if  delivered  any  time  between  Jnly  1  and  December  1. 1889.  Time  of  delivery,  and 
4inantitiea  required  within  the  stated  periods  must  be  stated  when  award  is  made. 

A  All  only.  The  same  or  any  portion  thereof  if  delivered  any  tinre  between  December  1, 1889,  and 
January  30, 1800.  Time  of  deuvery  and  quantities  required  within  i  he  stated  periods  must  be  stated 
when  awanl  is  made. 

{Summer  and  winter  cured. 

jPer  pounU;  no  sample. 

cSample  mark-d  pea  beans,  hand<picked  H. 

I  Sample  Ko.1. 

m  &kmple  Na  2. 

n278,910  pounds  only. 
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PBOPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abttraot  of  pn>po9aU  reodoed  amd  <i<m1raoti  awarded  im  New  York  Cii^  wmder 

(NoxB.— angnxM  In  larfe  typt  denote  ntM 


I 


2 
8 


6 
6 

7 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


Points  of  deliTery. 


ColoTBdo     BiTor 

Agency,  Aria  . . . 
Colorado     Biyer 

Agenoyandsohl 
Colorado    Biver 

Agency  School . . 
Moqnis    School, 

Aria 

Pima  School,  Aris. 

San  Carlos  Agency, 
Ariz 


Fort  Ynma  School, 
Cal .V7. 


Pmmdi. 

100,000 

70,000 


20,000 
20.000 
40.000 

2, 000,  COO 

1,500,000 


1,000,000 
760,000 

600,000 


23,000 


Pottndf. 
A0,000 


•90,000 
*9O,O0O 


500,000 
500,000 
500,000 

*93,000 


i 

I 

I 


b8.23 
^3.28 


g2.40 


8.28 


10.47 
*10.93 


if 


2.47 
2.67 


a78 


I 

o 


8.00 


2.94 


3 
1 

P 


c9^7 


3 


I 

• 


dlOLOO 
08.50 


9.00 


'10.00 


43.47 


^Ifetbeef. 

a  100,000  noands  only  in  1  deliTery,  as  required,  between  Jnly  and  January. 

Mnl  delivery. 

0  In  1  or  2  deliveries,  as  the  agent  may  direct. 

d  During  school  months,  as  agent  may  require  from  day  to  day. 

e  Oross  weight,  in  1  or  2  deliveries,  as  the  agent  may  direct.    American  cattle. 

/For a  delivery  oi;  say, one- fourth,  the  entire qnantity not  toesoeed  600,000  pounds  at  anytime  be 
tweexktho  1st  of  July  and  1st  of  November,  1888,  with  tliirty  days'  noticsb  the  nalance  not  to  exceed 
1,600.000  pounds,  at  one  delivery  between  November  15  and  December  16, 1889.    Arisonapraised. 

g  One  delivery  between  Jnly  1  and  September  1. 1889,  of  876,000  pounds.  One  delivery  between  Sep- 
tember 1  and  December  1,1889.  of  760,000  pounds.  One  delivery  between  April  1  and  June  1, 1890,  of 
875,000  pounds. 

A  In  4  equal  deliveries,  vis:  One>fourth  at  any  time  in  July  or  August,  1889,  one-fourth  at  any  time 
in  October  or  November,  1889,  one-fourtb  at  any  time  in  Jaonaiy  or  February,  1890,  and  one-fourth  at 
any  time  in  April  or  May,  18D0,  tJie  time  of  the  delivery  within  the  two  months  named  at  opUon  oi 
Government. 

{  As  required  to  August  or  September,  bnt  i  f  Department  needs  beef  I  will  agree  to  deliver  at  any 
time  during  the  perioa  named  on  thirty  oayi*  nottoe,  tnolQding  f 
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odverHtemmt  of  March  25, 1689,  farfUmishIng  supplies  for  the  Indian  serviee, 
awards  were  mode  on  oomparlMtt  of  samplee  whioh  Moompanied  bide.] 
■onnd,  sweet,  and  merohantable^  and  put  np  In  orates.) 


IS 

1 

1 

• 

o 

.a 

J 

1 

• 

is 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

a 

1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

(4 

1 

• 

f 
1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1^ 

1 

s 

H 

n 

pi 

• 

a 

2 

GO 

• 

1 

E 

1 

•1 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

. 

8 

9 

10 
11 

4W.84 

«7.40 

7.44 

t7.60 

• 

■ 

12 
13 

15 

d6.S4 

10 

/7.75 
08.26 

wr.so 

17 

dMi.84 

e7.47 

m  m  a  m 

«7.40 

•  *  •  ■ 

aU.OO 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

7.44 
7.48 

26 

27 

28 

fhim  other  grain,  not  weighing  less  than  43  pounds  to  the  bushel.) 


3.23 
1.83 

9.84 

2.90 

...... 

1.75 

**'*' 

t 

29 
30 
31 


sound  and  olesn,  and  put  np  in  double  bags.) 


• 

...... 

.._.'.. 

32 

...... 

5.75 
5.75 

33 

34 

5.50 

35 

19.95 

36 

X;3.05 

9.65 

37 

38 

.0285 
.0270 

2.86 

.0228 
.0247 

•  a  •  •  •  ■ 

{.0270 
m.0255 

4.75 
6.75 

39 

40 
41 

42 

43 

^3.06 

. 

44 

gAXL  only,  if  delivered  any  time  between  July  1  and  December  1,  1889.  Time  of  delivery,  and 
quantities  required  within  the  stated  periods  must  be  stated  when  award  is  made. 

A  All  only.  The  same  or  any  portion  thereof  if  delivered  any  tinre  between  December  1, 1889,  and 
January  30, 1890.  Time  of  dellrery  and  quantities  required  within  the  stated  periods  must  be  stated 
when  award  is  made. 

t  Summer  and  winter  cured. 

4  Per  pound ;  no  sample. 

c Sample  mark-d  pea  beans,  hand-picked  H. 

{Sample  Ko.L 

fM^mple  Na  2. 

11278,910  pounds  only. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstraoi  ofproposaU  reoeiived  and  oontraeU  awarded  in  New  York  Ciiy,  WMfef 

[Nora.— Ugarea  in  Isrge  ^ype  denote  niaa 
BEBF-^esktinaed. 


1 

Pointe  of  dellTory. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

GP 

1 

• 

02.20 
61.69 

1 

3 

Pi 

2.M) 

.2 

• 

1 
cl.74 

• 

a 

n 

0 

1 

dl.72 

B 

o 

1 

el.  69 
/2.36 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

Soathem  TJte  Agency,  Colo 

Timaoio.  Cnlo .........._•....- 

Poundg. 
300.000 

300,000 

*32,000 
1,600,000 

1.000.000 
500,000 

1,000,000 
800,000 
500,000 
300,000 
*48,000 
150.000 
60,000 

Poundt. 
300,000 

01.OO 

A2.19 

4 
6 

0 

Grand  Jnnotion  School,  Colo. ... 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak  .. 

« 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Devirs  Lake  School,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak  — 
Fort  Stevenson's  School,  Dak . . . 

'iV5o6',bob 

...... 

«•■••• 

7 

8 

• 

9 

10 
11 
12 

800,000 

• 

13 

14 

15 

16 

*48,bob 

150,000 

17 

18 

60,000 

*  Net  beef. 

a  At  weekly  deliveries. 

6  At  1  or  2  deliveries. 

0  Beef  all  to  be  received  by  last  day  of  September,  in  2  or  3  deliveries. 

d  In  3  deliveries,  between  Jnly  1  and  November  15, 1889;  native  Colorado  cattle. 

0  In  3  deliveries,  from  July  1  to  November  1, 1880. 

/  Weekly  daring  the  hot  months  and  every  second  week  dnrlng  the  cold  months  or  winter. 

o  In  3  deliveries,  as  service  may  require,  between  July  1  and  November  20, 1889. 

h  Weekly,  as  service  may  require. 

t  Delivery  as  required  to  Se.pteml>er  and  October,  then  balance,  including  increase,  and  for  entire 
quantity  or  none. 

j  One  delivery  dnring  Septemlier  or  October,  my  option,  but  if  Department  needs  beef  I  will  agree 
to  deliver  at  any  time  daring  period  named  on  thirty  days'  notice ;  northern- wintered. 

k  Northern-wintered;  as  reqiilrod  to  October  1,  atwiiich  time  all  cattle  to  fill  contract  to  bo  re- 
ceived ;  f  f  increase  is  reqnireu  I  must  have  sixty  day:*'  notice  prior  to  October  1,  1889. 

i  Northern- wintered;  as  required  until  OctolJer  1, 1889,  then  all  to  fill  contract;  notice  of  inoreaae 
to  be  given  prior  to  October  1, 1889. 
m  Delivered  in  October,  1889;  northern* wintered. 

n  One  or  two  deliveries  ae  required,  between  July  1  and  September  1  \  balaaoe  by  October  15 ;  north- 
em-wintored. 
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i^fferUa&ment  of  March  25,  1889,  for  furnishing  supplies,  <Ua— Contmued. 

at  which  oontraot*  hav«  been  awuded.  ] 

BHUSF— GontiniMd. 


1 

S 

1 

1.80 

o 

m 

H 

1 

(4 

• 

• 

a 

1 

• 

• 

a 

o 
►a 

1 

■ 

44 

• 

1 

• 

n 

s 

u 

1 

1 

1 

• 

i 

• 

1 
1 

« 

a 

• 

o 

1 

o 
►a 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

»5.78 

• 

4 
5 

•  *  ■  • 

i2.8i 

ja.74 

I&84I 

12.83 

n2.93 

02. 06 

• 

p9.«6 

fi 

92.87 

7 
8 

m2.78| 

m2.89 

m2.»8 

0 

10 
11 
12 

•    V   « 

is.  74 

r3.43 

n8.02 

P2.67 

«3.00 

(9.48 

8.90 

13 

V3.79 
U2.94 

U 

15 

•>•••••■ 

7.43 

16 

■  «  •  » 

•02i»8 

n3.15 
ti3.15 

a:3.00 
S3.09 

23.15 

Vifii 

>9.69 

17 

18 

o  DoliTery  Ootober  1,  1889;  northern- wintered. 

p  Ooo-tenth  (or  less  as  wanted  by  agent)  each  month  from  July  1  to  October  1 ;  balance  from  October 
10 14>  October  30, 1889,  with  increase ;  northern -wintered. 

9  Monthly,  as  required,  until  October,  then  balance  to  fill  contract  at  1  delivery;  northern- win- 
tere<l :  1,000,000  poauds  only. 

r  All  only,  delivered  in  the  fall  of  18^,  time  of  the  fall  at  my  option ;  right  reserved  to  deliver  cattle 
wintered  either  north  or  south  of  thirty-fifth  parallel. 

«  Monthly,  as  required,  until  September  2o,  1888,  then  balance  1  deliTery,  including  increase ;  northern- 
wintered. 

(  Delivered  as  required,  except  last  delivery  to  be  not  later  than  October  15. 

u  As  required  for  issue  from  July  1  to  September  1 ;  northern-wintered. 

V  Delivered  in  September ;  northern- wintered. 

uf  One  delivery  during  month  of  October  or  September. 

«  To  be  delivered  in  July. 

y  Northern-wintered ;  as  required,  to  November  1, 1889,  balance  in  1  delivery,  including  increase. 

2  In  1  or  2  deliveries,  as  required,  between  July  1  and  September  1,  bidance  by  October  16;  northern- 
wintered. 

>  None  to  be  delivered' after  December  1, 1880. 

>  No  award ;  attendance  at  school  too  uncertain. 
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PROPOSALS   BECEIYED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWABDED 


Abgtraei  o/propp§aU  received  and  eantrttcts  awarded  in  New  York  City ^  under 

[NOTV.— Figures  In  large  type  denote  rate 
BBBF— Continaed. 


I 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

ao 

31 
32 


Points  of  dellTery. 


Lower  Bnil6  Agency,  Dak .. 
Pine  Bidge  Agency,  Dak. . . . 

Boaebad  Agency,  Dak 

Sisseton  School,  Dak 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Hall  School,  Idaho 

Fort  Hall  A  gency,  Idaho. . . . 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho 


IS 

o 


Pound*. 

al,  200, 000 

1,000,000 

0500,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

al,  000, 000 


6,000,000 
2,000.000 
1,500.000 
1,000,000 


28,500 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


600.000 
600.000 
300,000 
200,000 
35,000 
0300,000 
250,000 

0150,000 
125^000 


Pound*. 


500,000 
500,000 

9,000,000 
Sl,000,000 


9,500,000 

9,000,000. 

1,500,000 


*98,5O0 
9,000,000 
9,000,000 


500,000 


*35,0OO 

956',bob 

195,000 


o 


62.77 


m9.6r 

n9.48 


m9.00 
n9.59 
n9.69 


52.87 
n2.74 


I 


02.89^ 


e2.79| 


02.69) 


62.60 


«2.72 


'2.83 


S 
1 


d2.98 
«2.80 


«2.74 
d2.80 


s 


/2.87 


«3.43 


y.93 


/W2.87 


7.73 
•2.37 


*9^y 


I 

m 


^76 


^.68 


0r2.76 


*  Net  beef. 

aOnly, 

6 Delivery  aa  required  to  September  and  October,  then  balance,  including  increase,  and  for  entire 
quantity ornone ;  northern-wintered. 

0  Ab  required  to  October  1 ;  at  which  time  all  cattle  to  fill  contract  to  be  received.  If  increase  is 
required  1  muet  have  sixty  days*  notice  prior  to  October  1 ;  northern-wintered. 

o  As  required  for  issue  from  July  1  to  Septeoiber  I ;  northern- wintered. 

0TO  bo  delivered  in  September :  northern-wiutered. 

/As  required  monthly  till  Octooer,  then  balance  to  fill  contract ;  northern-wintered. 

0  As  required  until  October  1, 1889,  then  all  to  fill  contract;  northern- wintered.  Notice  of  iuereaee 
to  Degin  prior  to  October  1, 1889. 

A  October  deliver}',  1880 ;  northern-wintered. 

iOne  or  two  deliveries,  as  required,  between  July  1  and  September  1,  balance  by  October  15;  north- 
tom-winterod. 

j  Delivered  aa  required,  except  last  delivery  to  be  not  later  than  October  15, 1889 ;  northern- wintered. 

A; One  delivery  only,  between  October  1  and  October  16;  northern- wintere<l. 

lOne-tenth  (or  less  if  wanted  by  agent)  each  month  from  July  1  to  October  1 :  balance  firom  10th  to 
30th  October.  1889. 

m  Delivery  as  required  to  September  and  October,  then  balance,  including  increase.  Ko  division  of 
quantity  at  any  one  agency ;  northern-wintered. 

nOne  deliverv  during  September  or  October ;  my  option,  but  if  Department  needs  beef  will  agree  tc 
deliver  at  any  time  during  period  named  on  thirty  days*  notice;  nortnem- wintered. 

oNorthein- wintered  cattle  as  required,  but  final  deliverev  not  later  than  October  7. 

p  If  taken  in  1  delivery,  any  eventual  increase  Inclodeo.;  delivery  not  to  be  later  than  October  7. 
Bor  earlier  than  September  15, 1689. 

g  To  be  delivered  October  10.    Moat  have  siztj  days*  notloe  of  Ini 
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adverHsement  of  Marok  25,  19SQ,  for  fumi$hing  suppUes^  ato.— Coatinuod. 


at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 


BEBF— Continned. 


1 

• 

1 

4 

& 

i 
< 

i 

o 

H 
S 

1 

1 

• 
• 

• 

s 

1 

The    Ogallala    Land 
and  Caitle  Company. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

g 

•s 

• 

1 

o 
H 

• 

1 

1 

1 

*A'a3.53 
Aa3.43 

i2.98 

J9.4S 

tilals 

12.66 

> 

r2.60 

02.96 
p2.88 

• 

2 

8 

<2.87 

4 

6 

92.99 

6 

A3. 88 
A3. 78 
A3. 63 

ACS.' 97* 

Au8.83 
Au8.08 
A1I8.87 

7 

is.  83 

r2.74 

8 
9 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 

<2.86 

r9.66 

17 

v9jS9 

18 

AU3.43 
Au3.63 
Au3.68 

t 

19 
20 
21 
22 

y3.42| 

<3.00 

12.63 

22.69 

1SI.39 

7.37 

23 

24 

25 

«2.43 

27 

«i».39 

<2.37 
•2.75 

?8 

29 
30 

»«2.63 

^2.49 
•2.92 

•2.69 

31 

ft 

32 

r Monthly,  an  required,  nntil  September  25,  1889,  then  balance;  1  deliyery,  inoladin^  increase; 
northern  wintered. 

M  Ah  reaairod,  all  or  none ;  northem^wintered.    All  only. 

(2,000,000  ponnda  only. 

u  1,000,000  ponnda  only. 

V  Delivered  October  10, 1889;  northern- wintered. 

to  600,000  pounds  only. 

a;  560,000  pounds  only. 

yAll  at  1  delivery  in  fall  of  1888,  at  my  option  aa  to  time  of  fall.  Reserve  privilege  to  deliver 
flftttle  wintered  either  north  or  south  of  thlrty-flfth  paralleL 

2  Cattle  grown  In  counties  adjoining  agency. 

1  As  required,  except  la^t  delivery  to  be  not  later  than  October  15;  northern- wintered. 

'One  delivery  daring  month  of  September  or  October. 

*One  delivery,  as  required,  between  July  and  October,  babmoe  then  1st  October  to  fill  contract; 
oorthem>wintered. 

*One  delivery  between  August  15  and  October  1, 1889.  Any  that  may  be  required  before  August  15 
«nd  aft  r  July  1.  for  actual  requirements  and  use  at  the  agency,  will  be  fornished  by  notice  to  the 
nndoraigned  by  June  1 ;  northern- wintered. 

■One  delivery  July  1,  balance  to  be  ^liyered  between  September  16  and  October  15, 1889;  northern- 
wintered. 

*Two  deliveiiee,  one  between  the  5th  and  20th  of  July,  balance  between  October  1  and  15.  Idahs 
native. 

'As  required,  to  October,  then  all,  including  increase. 

*One  delivery  between  August  and  October;  northern-wintered. 

*To  be  delivered  at  1  delivery  between  September  1  and  October  30, 1880  {  northern-wintered. 

^Oa»  deUveiy  between  the  80th  of  Anguat  and  lat  of  Ootober,.  1880;  northern-wintered. 
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PBOPOBALS   BECEIYED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abitratt  of  propo9al$  reeeived  amd  contract  awarded  in  New  York  CU^f,  uudnf 

[Noxs.— FigiuM  in  laige  type  deaote  nfai 
BEEF— Gonttnned. 


I 


1 
2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 


Points  of  ddiTwy. 


Crow  ▲genoy,  Ifont. 


Fort  BelkoAp  Agency,  Mont. 
Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont . ... 


Tongoe  River  Agency,  Mont 


Meicalero  Agency,  N.  Mex. . 
Albuqnerqne  School,  N.  Hex 


Pounda, 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
760,000 

6C0.000 

1,000.000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

890,000 

260,000 

100,000 

800,000 

00,000 


Found*. 

i,«oo,ooo 


1,000,000 

>iVfto6',ooo' 

"'3M,o6b 


300,000 


a2.64 
62.64 


p2.77 


If* 

I 


a.9n 


et.W 


i 

Si 

I 


42.84 
«2.eB 


r2.fl9 
92.88 


^76 


/9.yo 

'|r2.90 


*iretbeef. 

a  Thle  bid  for  ell  or  none:  deliTeied  ••  re^nired,  to  September  or  October,  then  baleDoe^inQliiding 
increase  I  northem-winteTed. 

6  One  delivery  daring  month  of  September  or  October ;  northein«wintered. 

0  BeUveriesiJQly  1,  Angnet  16 ;  final  delivery  October  10 ;  most  have  sixty  days*  notioe  of  increase  j 
nortbern*winterea. 

d  As  required  fcr  issne  fh>m  Joly  1  to  October  1, 1888 ;  northem-wintered. 

e  Delivered  in  October,  1888 ;  nortbem-wiiitered. 

/This  amount  1  delivery  September  28^  1888,  Indnding  incresse;  northem-vrintered. 

a  MoDthly  as  required  nntU  September  26, 1888;  northern' wintered. 

k  Two  deliveries— first,  400,000  to  600.000  ponnds  between  Jnly  1  and  15»  1888,  or  eoongh  to  last  until 
September  26, 1888 1  second  delivery,  bsianoe  between  September  25  and  October  1,  IMO,  which  last  de^ 
livery  most  Inolnde  sny  increase  required ;  northern-wintered.  This  bid  is  for  the  whole  cootmol 
only. 

i  One  or  two  deliveries  as  required  between  Jnly  1  and  September  1,  bslsnae  by  October  16 1  north* 
em«  wintered. 

iNo  conditions  as  to  delivery ;  northem-wlnteNd. 
Kortham- wintered ;  m  feqntred,  to  Kovembar  1, 1888^  balance  in  1  deUTeiy,  ii>*iii^fa*g  ln< 
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adverHtement  of  March  25, 1889,  forfwmiMng  supplies^  0to.— Continued. 
At  wlild  oontraots  have  been  Mraided.] 


^ 

i 

d 

1 

1 

i 

§ 
& 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

d 

1 

.d  " 

1 

1 

1 

4 
•^ 

i 

1 

1 

"5 

■a 

c5 

i 

3 

Pi 

^ 

6 

• 

i 

^ 

d 

^ 

H 

^ 

^ 

►? 

C) 

»? 

W 

.5 

iS 

Jk2.73| 

i2.83 

i2.40 

/•.43 

« 

1 

12.08 
<3.03 

rf*"  -"^ 

22.881 
22.87 
II9.T4 

i^82 
k2.99 

m9.79 

2 

8 

4 
5 
6 

02. 80 

7 

8 

<3.00 

«9JI9 

0 
10 

u 

• 

\ 

(2.25 

tt9.14 

V2.36 

12 
13 

U 

4.8T 

8.48 

15 

2  Detivery  m  reqaired  to  September  and  October,  then  baliuioe,  Inolading  ihorease,  and  for  entire 
qnantlty  or  none ;  northern-wintered. 

m  Two  dellTeriee,  one  between  July  10  and  July  20,  balance  between  September  25  and  October  15, 
inolnding  increage ;  northern- wintered. 

n  One  delivery  dnring  September  or  October ;  my  option;  but  if  Department  needs  beef  I  will  agree 
to  deliver  at  any  time  daring  period  named  on  thirty  days'  notice ;  northem-wintored. 

0  Qaantity  not  stated ;  none  to  be  delivered  after  December  1, 1880. 

p  Northern-wintered ;  1  delivery,  daring  September  or  Odtober,  at  hiddei:*s  option. 
q  As  required  for  issue  from  July  to  September;  northern-wintered. 
r  Delivered  in  September ;  northern-wintered. 
t  Northern- wintered  (north  of  thirty-fifth  parallel). 
( In  1  delivery,  any  time  required,  ft-om  July  to  November,  1880. 

tt  To  be  delivered  in  2,  8,  4,  5,  or  6  delireriea,  as  required,  but  last  delivery  to  be  on  or  before  De- 
cember 1. 
V  DurinK  flscolyear  as  required. 

1  Awarded  to  T.  C.  Power  for  IV>rt  Peek,  600,000  pounds,  at  $3.74;  awarded  to  Matbew  Syan,  Jr., 
1,000,000  pounds,  at  18.70. 


t 
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Ahttrme^  ^propoMtU  rdOttteA-mmd  oMirMte  mwmiML  im  Ntw  York  Otfjr,  tuMfor 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
• 
7 
8 

10 
11 
12 


Pointo  of  dellT«7. 


JioarillA  Agonoy,  H.  H«c 


IXaxtAo  Sohool,  K.Mex 

Pueblo  Bohool,  N.Mex 

CreDoa  School,  Kebr 

OmahA  and  Wixmebaffo  So&ools,  IS'ete. 

Santee  Agency  aad-8ohool«  Near 

Kevikla  Agency  and  Sohool,  Not 

Nevada  Agency.  Ner 

Pyramid  l!«ake  Iteaeryatioii,  Not 


Pounda. 
400,000 

200,000 
200.000 
16.000 
*2^250 
60,000 
80,000 
40.000 
80,000 


80,000 


Pounds. 


400, 


*ia,ooo 


*5O,0DO 
*40,€f00 


«30,llfOO 


I 


02.10 


CD 


2.50 


el.  80 
dl.89 


•Ketbeefl 

a  At  weekly  deliveries. 

6  At  1  or  2  deliveries. 

e  Between  Jxdw  10  and  Avgiut  iik  mt  t 

dBetwecD  September  10  and  Ootobtr  10^ 

#  Weekly,  as  aervioa  nqaizM. 


UW,  sori]iei]i>wiBt«fe4b 


FOR   BEEF   FOB   THE   INDIAK  SERVICE. 
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ad9ertUement  of  March  25,  lSd9,  for  fuml$king  supplie$,  ^to.-^Oontiiiaed. 

I  luitt«  basD  •vruded.] 

BRlS7«*C6iUiAiied. 


i 

i4 


«129 
/L79 


8 


^L74 


I 
i 

►9 


LOO 


^ 

m 

t 

4 

►k 

j 

J 

s 

e 

^ 

• 

09 

H 

c5 

a 

ri 

^ 

8.T3 

AU.70 

6w03 

•.43 

0.03 
0.73 


a.M 


r 

00 


6L34 


I 


is.  68 


1 


is.  85 


I 


I 


5.99 


I 


9.34 


5 


9.65 


§ 

a 


10 
8.M  i  12 


a 

s 


1 

2 


/In  2  dellverlM,  m  aervioe  requires,  between  Joly  1  and  October  20, 1889. 

ain  2  ddiveriee,  from  Jnly  1  to  October  1, 188^ 

X  No  A  went;  price  too  high. 

iKorthem-wmtered. 

i  Bailed  iii  the  vicinity  of  Santee  JkgfiOiBf. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahairact  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

(NOTB. —Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 

* 

BEEF-^ontinned.  . 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Points  of  delivery. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Kev 

Carlisle  School,  Pa 

Onray  Agency,  Utah 

(Jintah  Agency,  Utah 

Uintahs,  Utah 

White  River  Utes,  Utah 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wy o 


PotindM. 
30,000 
250,000 
450.000 
200,000 
100, 000 
100,000 
745, 000 
445,000 
250,000 

245,000 
100,000 


I 

S 


Pounds. 
*30,000 
*950,000 
450,000 


t 

« 

M 

< 

« 

u 

% 

»^ 

fl 

CA 

• 

C 

a 

t^ 

s 

I0.17 

6.33 


i<»o,o<»o 
too,ooo , 

745,000 


a  H 


5.99 


5.84 


«  Net  heef. 

a  Delivery,  1  between  September  1  and  October  10, 1889.  Nortbem^wintered. 
h  Will  deliver  in  the  month  of  September.    Native  Colorado  cattle. 
«  Northern-wintered.    One  delivery  between  September  1  and  October  10, 1889. 
dDelivery  to  begj^  when  required  after  July  1,1889,  and  as  reqairod  to  October  1, 1889 ;  when  be- 
tween OotODor  1, 1%9,  and  October  IS,  1888,  the  balance  dne  shall  be  delivered. 


FOR  BE£F  FOB  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
«4KMrfifaMMt  0/  Martik  85, 1889, /or /umitJ^in^  supplies,  eio.— Continued. 

ft 

al  whioh  MOtnott  liATe  been  Awarded.] 

BESF— ContiiiiMd. 


56T 


, 

1 

■• 

» 

1 

• 

4J 

^ 

j6 

• 

^ 

4 

1 

O 

1 

< 

1 

• 

1 

-• 

1 

4 

1 
s 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 

3 

! 

1 

0 

1 

1 

. 

■ 

6.94 

6.18 

a.7a 

6w84 

«t.97 

2.43 
2.43 

M.44 
^2.44 

ot.97 

<I9.19 

«2.48 

ft.  40 

/2.16 

10 

11 

12 

/2.26 

18 

/2.85 

14 

•  Am  nqniradf  ftom  July  1  to  Oetaber  1 ;  iMlanoe  to  be  deliTered  between  Ootober  1  and  October  16^ 
1880.    Nortben  winteiea. 


/■To  be  deliyered  at  my  option  between  September  15  and  Ootober  15»  1880.    Vortbem-wintered. 

0  Korthera  wintered.  To  be  delivered  at  my  option  between  September  1  and  November  80, 1880. 
280,000  poonds  only. 

h  Weekly  at  reqoired  to  September  1 1  remainder  to  be  deUrered  at  my  option  before  November  SO, 
1880,  bat  will  deliver  ae  flwt  aa  ordered  tor  alanghter. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AIO)   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahairaet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tori  City,  uniet 

[KoTB.— Figures  in  largn  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontiacts  have  been  awarded; 

COFFEB.    (Most  be  soond  and  clean,  of  good  qaality, 


s 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


Points  of  deliTory. 


Moqiils  SobodI,  Aria. 
8o-Ute  Agency,  Cal.. 
New  York  City,  K.r 


Pounds. 

800 

8,600 

476,500 


Jioarllla  Agency,  K.  Hex 

Kayi\)o  Agency  and  School,  N.  Mex. 


478^600 


5,000 
2,300 


Pounds, 


470.00O 


a 
e4 


,26| 


0 

I 

t 

B 


19.00 


19.00 


I 

I 


al0.01 

M9.51 

el8.tl 

dlB.ll 
017.61 
/10.91 


pc3 


ald.U 

619.35 

el9.05 

dl8.03 


o 
a 


18.84 
18.27 
17.62 
18.79 


0 
S 

o 
Q 

b 


b.iH 

d.l7i 


GOBK.    (Mnat  be  sound  and  dean,  to 


15 

28,000 

28,000 

30.000 

28,000 

80,000 

120,000 

100.000 

8.000 

100,000 

100,000 

15,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

200,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18^000 

1 

1 

16 

Moania  School.  Aris  ............... 

'  30,bob 

§§;SSS 

190,000 

3.50 

17 

Lower  Bnile  A  cenoT.  Dak 

18 

Stand  ing  Rock  Agency,  Dak 

ITankton  Airency.  Dak.. 

10 

20 

Oklahoma.  Ind.  T 

21 

Ponoa.  Ind.  T 

, 

22 

8,000 

23 

Arkansas  Citv.  Kans 

■ 

24 

Caldwell,  Kans • 

95 

15,000 
5M>,000 

26 

Crow  Airency.  Mont 

27 

Cnster  Station. Mont 

. 

28 

Fort  Peck  Airency.  Mont .  - 

90,000 

900,000 

18,000 

29 

Rnshyille,  Nebr 

30 

Mannlito.  N.  Mex 

31 

VftVAio  AflfPiiAy,  N".  Mat ttt 

32 

Nay^o  Agency  and  School,  N.  Mex. 

8.00 

- 

CORN-MBAL.    (Good 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 


Fort  Steyenson.  School,  Dak 

ChicaKO,Ill 

Oklahoroa^  Ind.  T 

Ponca,Ind.T 

Lawrence,  Kans.. 

St.Paal,Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Kansas  City,Mo 

Omaha.  Kebr 


10,000 
46,000 
6.000 
4,000 
10.000 
25,000 
45,000 
45,000 
24,000 
45,000 


40,000 


a  Sample  1. 
6  Sample  2. 
e  Sample  3. 
d  Sample  4. 
•  Sample  6i 


/Sample  6. 
0  Sample  A.  B. 
A  Sample  P.  A.  K6. 1. 
i  Sample  P.  A.  2. 
j  Sample  A.  A.  Ko.  1. 


FOR  COFFEE,  CORN,  AND  CORN-MEAL  FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE.  569 

€idverii9emeni  of  March  25, 1889,  for  furnishing  supplieSf  etc, — Continned. 

ftwarda  were  made  on  oomparUon  of  flamples  wbieh  •ooompanied  bidS'] 
and  iDiiat  be  delivered  in  strong  double  gaoks.) 


t 

• 

s 

4 

K 
1 

a 

1 

n 

i 

1  ' 

1 

d 

1 

1 

1 

.a 

• 

t 

M 

4 

i 

1 

• 

§ 

s 

d 

• 

1 

CO 

9 

1 

• 

S 
s 

CO 

4S 
2 

CO 

• 

-»1 

1 

p 
P 

a 

• 

• 

H 

Q 

08 

• 
• 

s 

0 

'A 

1 

kiiiis 

•» 

119. 71 

3 

1 

« 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

***** 

weigh  not  leas  than  66  poands  to  the  bnshel.) 


n2.43 

m2.13 

15 

,,,,,,1 

16 

.98 
1.17 

.97 

.93 

.79 

1.44 
.79 

t 

17 

•  *  *  *  ^  • 

18 

:•« 

.01 

n.N7 

ao 

1.16 

'^1 

1.09 
.81 
.87 

m.M7 

• 

22 

'jfi 

m.87 
ml.  97 
ml.  47 
ml.  23 

.94 

'*'i 

.94* 

25 

1.89 

2.10 

•*6 

*?! 

1.SI9 

i.*38 
.90 

•  •  «  • 



1.44 

"Ai 

"  *•  *  * 

?A 

%••••• 

',\9 

nl.9f 

n2.43 

W 

m2.51 

2.39 

31 

3,* 

qaality,  steam  dried.) 


02.89 

33 

1.48* 

34 

1.041 
.94 
.74* 

35 

36 

■••"1 

37 

1.25 

1.05 

38 

40 

1.07 

J 

l.Oil   40 

• 

41 
•98  Ai 

1 

ft  Sample  ^^ 
ISampie/ x\ 


m  One  delivery, 
fft  In  oar-loadai 
•  Kdsampleb 
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PBOPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AMraot  ofpropoaala  renewed  and  oantracta  awarded  in  New  York  City,  utiier 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  Iar£«>  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded; 

COFFEE.    (Most  be  soond  and  clean,  of  good  qaality, 


I 

a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Points  of  delireiy. 


MoqniB  School,  Aria. 
8o-Ute  Agency,  Cal.. 
New  York  City,  N.Y 


Jioarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Navajo  AgMicy  and  School,  N.  Mex. 


1 


I 


PotiiMb. 

000 

3.600 

470)  660 


470^600 


6,000 
2,200 


PoiMUfo. 


470.000 


a 

m 

H 


,201 


,26i 


P 

■§ 
QQ 

8 

B 


19.00 


19.00 


I 

t 

33 


alO.Ol 

MO.  61 

etS.7t 

dl8.ll 

«17.6i 

/10.91 


«6 

e 


f4 


alO.44 

610. 85 

el9. 05 

dl8.95 


0 

• 

•§ 

M 

a 

o 

o 

S 

P 

O 

S 

►^ 

4 

.§ 

fl8.84 
18.27 
tl7.62 
)l8.79 


a.l9k 
6.181 
c.lSi 
ce.l7i 


COBN.    (Host  be  sound  and  dean,  to 


16 

HolhroolcAriB.... -...--.. -...■•■■. 

28.000 

28,000 

80,000 

28,000 

30,000 

120,000 

100,000 

8,000 

100,000 

100,000 

16,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

200,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18^000 

16 

Moanis  ScbooL  Aria  ............... 

3.50 

17 

Lower  Brule  A  eency.  Dak 

so,ooo 

190,000 

18 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak 

YiinktoTi  A fff'ticv.  Dak , r, 

» 

19 

•  ••  ••  •! 

20 

Oklahoma.  Ind.  T 

21 

Ponca,  Ind.T 

. 

22 

8,000 

23 

Arkansas  City.  Kans 

24 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Seneca.  Mo 

95 

lff,000 
90,000 

26 

Crow  AireDCY,  Mont 

27 

Custer  Station.  Mont 

. 

28 

Fort  Peck  Airencv.  Mont 

90.000 

900,000 

18,000 

?9 

Rnshville,  Nebr 

30 

Manulito.  K.  Mex 

31 

Navi^o  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Navi^o  Agency  and  School,  N.  Mex. 

3? 

8.00 

* 

• 

CORN-MEAL.    (Good 


33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 


Fort  Stevenson.  School,  Dak 

Chicago.!!! 

Oklahoma,  Ind.  T 

PoDca,  Ind.T 

Lawreooe.  Kans.. 

St.Paul,Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 


10,000 

45.000 

6^000 

4,000 

10,000 

25,000 

45,000 

46,000 

U'^ 

46,4HIO 


a  Sample  1. 
6  Sample  2. 
e  Sample  3. 
d  Sample  4. 
•  8unple6b 


/Sample  6. 

0  Sample  A.  B.  *U. 

A8ampleP.A.Ko.l. 

i8am^P.A.2. 

j  Sample  A.  A.  No.  1. 
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€idvertUtiment  of  Marok  26, 1889,  for  furnishing  8uppUe$f  etc. — Con  tinned. 

Awarda  were  made  on  oompariMn  of  aamples  whieh  aooompanied  bids.] 
and  most  be  delivered  in  strong  doable  sacks.) 


t 

o 

d 

i 

• 
• 

K 

1 

it 

n 

1 

• 

1 

t4 

1 

• 

1 

t 

8 

1 
o 

i 

1 

4 

1 

43 

• 

a 

s 

o 

d 

hi 

1 

00 

J 

1 

§ 

u 

• 

O 
»5 

• 

< 

m 

& 

0 

Q 

a 

3 

• 

• 

t 

-a 

■ 
• 

1 

>i 

as.  38 

119.  71 

3 

* 

1 

- 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u 

weigh  not  less  than  56  pounds  to  the  bushel.) 


n3.-t3 

m2.13 

15 

1 

16 

.98 
1.17 

.97 

.93 

.79 

1.44 
.79 

f 

17 

18 

'•» 

.91 

n.87 

?0 

1.16 

?.\ 

.  .^   . 

1.09 
.81 
.87 

m.»7 

« 

'^?. 

?:a 

m.87 
ml.  97 
ml.  47 
ml.23 

.94 

''4 

.94t 

■ 

?5 

1.89 

2.10 

*>n 

*n 

1.99 

'"i.'38 
.90 

1.44 

?A 

" 

.71 

. 

'.\9 

nl.91 

n2.43 

30 

m2.51 

2.39 

31 

'A'.i 

qnality,  steam  dried.) 


02.39 

33 

*i."48i 

34 

L04| 
.04 
.74* 

35 

36 

37 

1.25 

1.06 

38 

40 

1.07 

l.Oil   40 

• 

41 
•98  ^1 

1 

ik  Sample  ^^ 
I  Sample  y^\ 


m  One  delivery. 

•  In  oar-loads. 

•  Kdsampieb 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahitrad  ofpropoaaU  received  and  caniraete  awarded  {»  Kew  York  CVIy,  mtitr 

fNoTB.— FigOTM  in  large  tjpe  denote  the  xaiee  at  which  oontnMsta  hsre  been  niruded ; 

FEBD.    (Must  be  of  deer  eon  and  oeti, 


^ 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Pointn  of  deliTeiy. 


Fort  StereDflon  School,  Dak. 

Oklahoma,  Ind.T 

Arkannaa  City,  Kaos 

Cedar  Vale,  Kane 

Braioerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Mino 

Dnluth,  Minn 


Vermin  ion  Lake,  Minn  ... 
Dolce  Side  Track,  N.  Mex 
Jicarilla  Acency,  N. Mex . 
Ashland,  Wia 


Foundt. 

10,000 

6,000 

8,000 

8,000 

20,000 

20,000 

ie.000 

8,000 

8,000 

20,000 

20,000 

8,000 


Pound*. 

io,ooo 

9,000 


3,000 
90,000 


8,eoo 


9O,OO0 

»»ooo 


o 

c5 


i.08 


1.39 


1.94 


1.9A 


1 

ES 

« 

o 

M 


1.03 
1.87 


1.37 

L47 
LS3j 


1.67 
1.87 
1.03 


1.87 


O 

9 

n 

S 

a 


1.79 


1.50 
1.80 


a 

m 


1.71 
1.47 

L57 


ftlQO 


FLOUfi.    (The  floor  mnst  be  what  is  known  as  **  straight,  foil  stock, "  of  good  sound  wheat ;  00  ponndi 

weigh  8  ouocM 


18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
40 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 


Bennon,  Aria 

Casa  O^rande,  Aria 


Colorado  River  Agency,  Aria . 


Holbrook,  Aria 


Moqnis  School,  Aria 

Pima  Agency,  Aris 

San  CaruM  AgenOy,  Aria. 


Tnma  School,  Aria 

Yuma  Sailit>ad  SUtlon,  Osl. 


Ignaolo,Colo. 


Grand  Junction,  Colo . 


Southern  TTte  Agen^,  Coto 


650,000 
80,000 


*80,000 


70,000 
•20^000 


18,000 

18,000 

80,000 

•000,000 


060,000 

81,200 
80,000 


n4fl^000 


1«,000 
•SB^OOO 


lOlOOO 
120,000 


70»000 


18,000 


ff5O,O0O 


31,900 


190,000 


e9.77 

d2.79 

•2.83 

/2.87 

^.91 

i4.93 

M.25 

14.29 

«U.31 

n4.36 

03.93 

d3.25 
«8.29 
^8.88 
^.87 


g 


3.1 


is.  68 
m3.67 

«8.71 


p3.13 

98.16 

r.1.19 

S8.23 

0.27 

i2.77 

U.79 

Q.83 

m2.87 

n2.91 

S2.74 
d2.76 
•2.60 
/2.84 
pS.88 


43.40 


an 


43.27 


•Only. 

a  One  delirery,  not  to  be  deUmrad  bafive  8e|^ 
tember  1, 1889. 
6  In  car  lots. 

e  Sample  A  f  onedellreiy. 
d  Sample  Al ;  one  deUreiyi 
•Sample  B I  one  delivery. 
/Bampls  0 1  one  delirecj* 


0  Sample  D  \  one  dellTery. 
a  Sample  " 


^Sample  Kd.  1. 
4  In  caMoada,  sample  Ka  1:  sample  Ko.  2,  6 
eents  per  cwt.  extra;  sample  Koi  8,  10  cents  per 
owt.  extra ;  sample  STo.  4, 16  cents  per  cwt.  axtni 
aample  No.  6^  20  cenu  per  cwt.  extra. 

idample  Ai  oar*l^*  * 
Sample  Alio 
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advertisement  of  Mareh  25,  lQ9&,forfwmishing  euppliee,  eto.— Continned. 

muda  were  made  on  compariMn  of  sampleA  which  aooompanied  bids.] 
fireah  groand,  of  good  sowid  grain.) 


J.  D.  Bowenock. 

<i    ' 

1 

1 

•< 

• 

1 

8 

1 

1 

• 
m 

O 

1 

6 

1 

■ 

a 

1 

d 

• 

• 

0' 

a 

m 

B 

1 
J 

9 
g 

a 

i 

a 

• 

■•■... 

1 

.99 

2 

3 

•"••■••• 

4 

5 

• 

6 

7 

8 
0 

2.31 

a2.40 

'"•••••• 

10 

1.93 

2.00 

n 

• 

12 

of  wb^t  to  be  gToond  down  to  42  ponnds  of  floar, 
to  the  yard.) 

And  delivered  in  extra  strong  single  cotton  sacks  to 

4.06 

• 

13 

14 

• 

- 

•■•••••• 

• 

# 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

• 

O5.60 

M.87 

4.49 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

■ 

6.10 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

8.60 

3.09 

8.89 

32 

83 

• 

8.03 

A3.69 

8.53 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

US.  84 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

93.89 
t03. 79 

• 

9A85 
y9.79 

2.82 

8.48 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 

50 

ISanipleB;  car-load  lota. 
ii»Sample  C ;  car-load  Iota. 
n Sample  D;  ear-load  lota. 

oTo  be  delivered  In  qaantities  of  not  leas  than 
29,000  ponnda  at  each  delivery, 
p  Sample  A. 

9  Sample  Al. 

rSample  V 


«  Sample  C. 
t  Sample  D. 

« Sample  No.  1 ;  in  car-load  lota. 
V  Sample  A  A. 
y  Sample  No.  2. 
10  Sam  pie  BE. 
T.SampleNal« 
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PBOPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts'  awarded  in  2few  York  dtiff  im^ 

[KoTR.— Figures  in  large  type  dejiote  rates  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded ; 

FLOUR— Continued. 


IS 

1 

• 

Fointa  of  deliyexy. 

• 

•1 

9 

OP 

6 

d 
a 

1 

• 

6 

n 

• 

• 

m 

t' 

s 

s 

s 

m 

< 

1 

< 

1 

• 

Pounds. 
600, 000 
150.  OUO 
175, 000 
450, 000 

*160, 000 

140,000 

10,000 

175,000 

100,000 
75,000 
600,000 
450,000 
700, 000 
100.000 
500,  000 
2.%,  000 
(00,000 
200,000 

100,000 

180,000 
80,000 

180.000 

150,000 
50,000 

noo.ooo 

166,000 
*650,000 

588.600 
650,000 

38,600 

Pounds. 

• 

2.7« 

2 

Chamberlain.  Dak 

2.78 
2.76' 

3 

4 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak 

Blton,Dak 

450,000 

e2.6T 

c2.44> 

6 

01.98 
/1. 98 
a2.02 
A2.16 
i-<i.30 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Fort  Bert.hold  Agency,  Bak 

Fort  Stevanaon  School.  Dak ...... 

140,000 

io,ooo 

175,000 

e9.30 
e*^.i|0 

1 

e3.33 

12 

Lower  Brnl6  Agency,  Dak 

• 

Mandan,  Dak... ...... ............... 

C2.67 

13 
14 

• 
61.94 

15 

al.l»<^ 

16 



1 

17 

Pierre.  Dak 

•  ..#•... 

2.78 

t 

18 

Raoid  City.  Dak 

10 

Standing  Ruck  Agency,  Dak *. . 

Yankton  A  fluency.  Dak.... 

••.••* 

20 

500,000 

c2.  M 

tA2.7t 

21 

22 

28 

i»00,000 

2.71 

€2.04 

24 
2ft 

Blackfootk  Idaho 

26 

27 

3. 32 

^ 

28 

• 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho ».... 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho •• 

30,000 

>2.88 
«2.34 
•2.38 
«2.42 
•2.46 

29 

80 
81 
82 
88 

34 
85 

150,000 
5O,O0O 

W 

r3.10 

87 

88 

KoM  Fork.  Idaho.... 

e2. 32 
/2.34 
02.38 
Ai42 
<2.46 

39 
40 
41 
42 
48 

Oklahoma.  Ind.  T ...••.. 

44 

«  550,000 

«f.83 

/1. 85 
^1.89 
A1.93 
»1.97 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

50 

61 
62 

'33,500 

8.04 

****** 

58 

*  Only. 

a  Sample  No.  1,  to  be  deliyered  during  July  and  August. 
ft  Sample  No.  1,  to  be  deliyered  during  September  and  October, 
e  Sample  No.  1. 
d  Sample  No.  2. 

0  Sample  A ;  in  oar  lota. 
/Sample  Al ;  in  oar  lota. 
aSample  B ;  in  car  lots. 

*  Sample  C ;  in  car  lota. 
iSampleD;  in  oarlota. 

1  Sample  No.  1 :  80  per  cent,  deliyered  by  Noyember  1 1  ?0  per  ^ent  at  opening  of  oayigAtloo.  180t 
h  100,000  pounds  only ;  sample  Ko.  1. 

1200,000  pounds  only :  sample  No.  2. 

M Sample  Ko.  1,  to  be  deliyered  after  October,  1889 ;  200,000  pouuda  paly, 
n Sample  No.  1,  No.  8 ;  10  per  cent  extra. 

*  Sample  "A.  A." 


FOR   FIX)UB   FOR   THE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
a^ertiMmnt  nf  itareh  ^,  1SS9, /or  fumuhing  luppliet,  tte. — Continned. 












9.a» 

An 

fi.4a 

171 

■101 

•LTB 
•1.M 

:::::: 

•Si's 

lOD 

■"a.iT 

LEO 

^.6i 

nlH 
II.  U 

a2.-ja 

dl.U 

3.« 



l-M 

2.4a 

iS.BT 
(S.H 

9jn 

s.» 

1« 

dM 

at.1? 

994nipla  Ko.  1  and  IBM 
1  aad  <  li  obbU  BB- oirt.  •! 


t.  umi  aBBpli  ir» 


■itT!l.lN«  vonndg  onlf:  auple  Ne. 
» 1T(,MM  poDikdi  only  I  Mmple  Ho. 
■  Suipla  A.  lO.OM  pdiud*  osIt  i  d 
•BunpleAl.  M.DOO  ><oiiiu]>odI;i 
•SMipl#B,MI.OM pound! eolyi  c 


I  dgllTiry. 


*Bwiip1aO>36.0M>poiuid«  odIji  oiia  di 

*BMBpl*  D.M.MM  poaodi  <mr;i  one  d<_ 

*BuBpl»  Ho.  1 1  fin  CbejBnne  and  An»bae  AnDa;. 
*B«ipto>o.Si  ISrtokMiluidpdUMaf  BaoHKrvoKAgeaap 
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PKOPOSAX.S   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatraoi  of  proposals  received  and  oontraota  awarded  in  Neto  Fork  City^  unim 
[Note.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraois  have  been  awarded; 

FLOTJIU^oittinaed. 


I 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
82 
88 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
48 
50 
61 
02 
68 
54 


Points  of  deliTeiry. 


Paul's  Vaae7,Ind.T 

Pouca,Ind.T J ^ -t 

Sionx  City.  Iowa • 

A  rlransas  City,  Eans 

Caldwell,  Kans ^ 

Cale,  Kans 

Cedar  Yale,  Kans 

Hoyt,Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

NetAwaka,  Kans • 

White  Cload,  Kans 

Brainerd,  Kinn 

Detroit,  ]50nn •••••.••..... 


Dolnth^Minn. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Founda. 
*660,000 


600,000 
*80,000 


71,400 

1,500.000 

l,202.iH)0 

600.000 

560,000 

81,200 

1, 150, 000 

600,000 

550,000 

81,200 

*60,000 


50,000 

*ao,ooo 


62,000 
8,000 


'150^000 


130,000 

ir6,000 

*10,000 


8,000 

*26,000 


21,600 

*ao,ooo 


66^800 
68,800 
84,000 
28,600 
66,000 
*40,000 


86,000 
546^200 


1 

a 

i 

9 


Pounds. 
600,000 


71,400 


ao»ooo 


ai»,ooo 


19,000 
130,000 


o,ooo 


(t) 


t70,800 


3a.ooo 


i 


Mi.09 

e3.10 
d2.14 


M.rs 

el.  75 
dL79 


61.77 

cl.70 
dl.83 


61.75 

cl.77 
dl.81 


t9.13 

i2.15 

hi.  19 

61.77 

el.  70 
dl.87 


t9.13 

i2.16 
12.10 


01.96 
pi.  98 
92.08 


61.06 
el.  98 
d2.08 


oL07 
pi.  98 
«2.03 


s 

I 


^18 
/2.22 


si.  83 
/1. 87 


sl.87 
/1. 91 


si.  86 
/1.89 


12.23 
m2.27 

el.  97 
/2.01 


12.23 

m2.27 


r2.17 
S2.21 


#2.17 
/2.21 


r2.07 
S2.21 


*OnlT. 

t78,800  pounds  deliyered  at  Brainerd  or  Detroit  at  $1.03,  by  J.  8.  HiUysr. 

aSainples  Na  1  and  2,  6  cents  per  owt  axtEai  No.  8|  10  osnt  par  owkextmi  No. 4, 16  cents  per  cwt 
•xtra;  No.  6, 20  cents  per  cwtb  extiik 
b  Sample  A ;  in  car  lots, 
e  Sample  Al;  in  car  Jots, 
d  Sample  B ;  in  oar  lots, 
e  Sample  C;  In  car  lots. 
/Sample  D ;  in  osa  lota* 
II  Sample  No.  1. 

ASampleNo.2.  • 

iSample  A  \  as  required. 
^Sample  Al;  as  rM|nired» 
^Sample  B(  as  Mqaiisd. 


FOB  FLOUB  FOB  THE  INDIAN  SEBTICE. 
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mdveriUemmi  ofMturek  25, 1889,  for  fitmUhing  BuppUeB,  efo. — Continued. 
Awmidi  were  made  on  oompArlaon  of  lamplee  which  Moompeiiied  bids.] 

VLOUB— Conttnned. 


I 


i 
I 


& 
>» 


oS 


& 


I 


^ 


1 

2 

S 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
28 
37 
28 
29 
30 
31 
88 
33 
84 
36 
38 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
48 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
61 
52 
53 
64 


M.49I 


flf9L74i 


U.17i 


%U 


•L99 
'iii.'88' 


2.96 
2.88 
2.80 


A8.1 

A2. 

M. 


i 


A2.1 
JO. 


il 


^88| 
02.88^ 
0SL88I 


«L97 


M.2S 


^47 


«&07 


•1.99 


AL97 


^22| 


fll89 

aS.68 


2.77 


169 


^84 


IL96 


1*1.93 


2.66 


^88 


fL94 


Ml.  98 

«1.93 

V1J97 


166 

148  L 


ALU 


if2.14 


ISemple  C ;  ••  feqaired. 
«»Semp!eOt  ••  required.  ^ 

»Ib  eer>kMds;  samplee  Ko.  1  and  1 5  eente  per  cwt  extni  Va  8^  10  oento  per  owt  eztre;  No.  i,  IS 
eento  per  ewt.  eztre:  Ifo.  6, 20  oento  per  owkexti^ 
•Sample  At  one  dellTery. 
p  Sample  Ali  one  deliveiy* 
9  Sample  B  i  one  delivery* 
rSample  0|  one  deliyery. 
«8ample  D}  onedeliTeiy* 
tflanpleX. 

•Sample  yo.8{  in  ear  lota. 
•Sample  Ko.  8 ;  in  oar-load  lota^ 
«f  Samples  Ka  1  and  2, 10  per  oenl  extra. 
•8^990  pounds  only.   S»C.  SlaTrans  will  deUrer  at  either  Hoyt  ovXTetaiwafa^ 


PKOP08AL8  BECBIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWABDBD 

Abtlraet  of  propoiaU  reotivttl  and  eonlract*  awardtd  in  JTew  Tmk  Ci^ 
[Hon.— Flgana  In  Urge  tfps  denote  iho  tM»  at  vbloh  oontnola  h>TB  bean  kw*rd«d| 


1 

PoIntaofdeUvery. 

1 

& 

1 

i 
1 

t 

^ 

6 

►i 

1 

1 

d 

1 

= 

S.         MO 

Pound.. 
■60, 000 

^^ 

SOD,  000 

400,000 
»o,ooo 

»0,000 
MO.  000 

&A 

dl;»3 

si.  to 
dl.W 

<S.Oi 

2.8S 

1.071 

•127 

ml  07 
nl.«S 
o&TB 

^81 

I.  IS 

M0,900 

Crow  AgBDDf.HoDt 

wo.«o« 

90,000 

io;ooo 

400,000 
•JM,000 

-SSiiS 

B».00o 

•«;SSo 

•190,000 

is.ooo 

TAOOO 

m,«« 

700,000 

!M,0»0 

FortBtlknnpAianej.Uoot 

61.20 

Si 

r2.b2 

2 

M«,ooa 

330,000 

1.10 

M.M 

sH 

AS 

V 

»a.w 

1.1S 

S 

02. » 

(3.31 

/a  40 

30 

38 

ia,i,«oo 
r!>,ooo 

TOOtOM 

3,08 

are 

(Fl.flV 

J2.U 

IS 

Ra^Tillg,B<bt. 

M 

200.000 

'taztrti  Ifi>.S,So«ato  p«i< 


iMmngBkkel,  IIa.L 


FOR  FLOUB   FOR  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
■Htd«r  adetriinement  of  March  S5, 1689,  far  furtUvhing  tuppliet,  eld.— Cod 

AVBTdfl  wen  mjtdo  OD  compuldon  of  AuapleA  whiafa  aocompuilfld  bUa-J 
FLOnO— CoDllnned. 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

4 

1 

s 

1 

j 

1 

a27 

9.40 

ter 

ff3,3» 

it.O« 

.2.S9 

e.« 

eu 

l.l«S 

2.  IS 

a.  ST 

I.M 

MX 

ai.n 

nsi 

Z.M 

21 

f3.BS 

130 

S.19 

aa 

2.23 

2( 

3D 

i.rs 

/1.M 

il.63 

» 

l^S 

i9.1» 

il.W 

i 

■i-3« 

■ii!^- 

<Z.I4 

li 

11.  Ml 

12.  IL 

t5 

No.  3i  Sample  Ko.  2,  S  oeota  pat  dwt  ei 


li(e>«<l  After  Ootober,  int. 


9592  IND 37 
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PROPOSALS   EECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontra^ls  awarded  in  Neto  York  City,  wider 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  lari;e  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

FLOFBr-Continned. 


I 

S 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 


Points  of  delivery. 


Valentine,  Nebr 


Elko,  Nev. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nov 
Wadsworth,  Ney 


Albnqaerqae,  N.  Mex 


Dolce  Side  Track,  N.  Mex. 


Gallnp.N.Mex. 


Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex. 
Las  Graces,  N.  Mex 


Manntito,  N.  Mex 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex. 


"8 

u 

o 

s 


Pounds. 
800,000 

700,000 

400,000 
200,000 

*60,000 


45,000 
*80,000 


60,000 
40,000 
20,000 
25,000 


100,000 


35,000 


100,000 

75,000 
80,000 


35,000 
*80,000 


76,000 


s 

p 


Pounds.  ' 


800,000 


45,000 


eo,ooo 


9a,ooo 


100,000 


75,000 


8 


02.20 
e2.14 
d2.17 


o 

^ 

^ 
^ 


a3.34 
63.24 


aO.O> 
b5.95 


s 

s 

5 
pi 

CD 


k9.0l 

pLfeO 


*  Only. 

aSample  A.  A. 

b  Sample  B.  B. 

c  Sample  No.  1 ;  to  be  delivered  during  October,  1889. 

d  Sample  No.  1 ;  to  be  delivered  during  Noverabor,  1889. 

€  Sample  No.  1 ;  to  be  delivered  during  December  and  Jannary. 

/Sample  No.  1. 

0  Sample  No.  2. 

A 200.000  pounds  only;  nample  No.  1  or  sample  No.  2  at  7  cents  per  owt  extTft. 

iSample  xfo.  1  or  R»iiij>ii<  Nu.  J  ut  7  centt  pur  uwt.  extra. 

^Sample  A  ...    ) 

ASample  Al    ..  | 

<  Sample  B J*  In  car  lots. 

m  Sample  C I 


n  Sample  D. 


FOB  FLOUB  FOB  XH£  INDIAN  SEBVICE. 
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advertiiement  of  March  ^f  1889,  f&r  fumiahing  supplies y  etc, — CoDtiuued. 

ftwardfl  were  made  on  oomparison.of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  J 

FLOTTB^Continaed. ' 


1 

09 

1 

OQ 

• 

6 

1 

CO 

m 

9 

1 

o 

1 

• 

9 
P4 

■ 

< 

O 

1 

CO 

• 

< 

1 

"a 

.a 

g 
< 

• 
• 

s 

4 

■i 

.a 

9 
1 

• 

• 

i 
i 

1 

il.98 
A1.84 
A1.78 

A3. 15 

{3.29 

m3.33 

n3.37 

• 

• 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

\ 

9 
10 

U 
12 

13 

^3.13 

i;3.15 

23.29 

mr  33 

n3.37 

- 

U 
15 

8.S6 

02.79 

8.68 

9.T3 

* 

U2.73 
©2.79 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

/3.  62 
/3.62 

21 

22 

p3.37 

03.39 

r3.43 

«3.47 

e3.6I 

12.70 

*2.72 

12.76 

m2.80 

n2.84 

'2.93 

•2.95 

"2.99 

*3.03 

•3.07 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
?8 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

» 

03.13 
02.83 

o3.14 

/2.P0 

2.82 

34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 
40 

«2.54 
»2.66 
•2.60 
«2.64 
•2.68 

• 

• 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 

i3.49 

ik.1.43 

23.48 

m3. 52 

n3.56 

47 

• 

03.59 

93.78 

8.89 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

, 

1 

0 In  car  lots;  sample  No.  1:  Sample  No. 2, 5  centn  per  en t.  extra;  No.  3, 10  cents  pvr  owt,  extra j 
No. 4, 15  ci^nts  per  cwt.  extra;  No.  5, 20  cents  per  cwt.  extra. 
p  25,000  pounds  only ;  sample  A  —  1 
g 25, 000  pounds  only^;  sample  Al ...  j 

r  25,000  pounds  only ;  sample  B )  One  delivery. 

«25,000  pounds  only;  sample  C I  •« 

1 25,000  pounds  only ;  sample  D j 

tt  Sample  No.  1 ;  one  delivery. 

9  Sample  No.  1 ;  oar-load  lota. 

*  Sample  A. 

'Sample  Al. 

•Sample  B. 

'Sample  G. 

•Samplell. 


580        PROPOSALS   BEGEIVED     AND   CONTRA  4  T8    AWARDED 

« 

Abitraci  of  proposals  received  and  oo»iraois  awarded  in  New  York  Cittf,  mnder 

[KOTB.— FifOZtM  in  Ijvge  type  denote  the  rates  ftt  which' coniracts  hare  heen  Awaided; 

FLOUB^-Continned. 


i 

a 

0 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 


Points  of  delivezy. 


NsTi^o  Agency,  N.Mox. 


WinKSte,  N.  Mex 
Carlisle,  Pa 


ElPa«o,Tez 

Ouray  Af;ency,  Utah 


Oaray  Station,  Utah  .. 
Uintah  Agency,  Utah. 


Uintah  Station,  Utah 
Ashland,  Wis 


Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis. 
Shawano,  Wis 


Fort  Casper,  Wyo . 


Lander,  Wyo 


Bawlins,  Wyo 


t 

o 

I 

3 

0 

OP 


Pottndt. 
35,000 


35,000 
*200,000 


175,000 

75,000 

140,000 


100,000 


50,000 

100,000 

55,  000 

35,000 

•25,000 


20,000 

34,000 

20,  (KM) 

*40,000 


340,000 

200,000 

140,000 
840,000 

150,000 

40,000 
840,000 


a 

0 


p 

es 

53 


Pounds. 
40,04M> 


a 
X 


b3.47  Ia3.«7 

e3.49 

d3.53 

e3.57 

/3.61 


175,000 


140,000 


•2.07 
*2.09 
*2.13 
•2.17 
•2.21 


100,000 


90,000 


*3.4y 

«3.69 
*S.43 
•3.47 
•3.61 


a 
t 


J 

CO 


5^00  .03.60 


{3.47 

fn3.50 
n3.43 
03.47 
p3.61 


34,0OO 


r9.09 

#2.06 

t2.13 

U3.17 

V2.21 


340,000 


rl.97 
#2.13 
t2.23 
U2.27 
02.31 


f 


*Only. 

a  In  car-loads,  sample  No.  1 ;  sample  No.  2, 5  cents 
percwt.  extra ;  sample  No.  3, 10  cents  per  owt.  extra ; 
sample  No.  4, 15  cents  pee  cwt.  extra ;  sample  No.  5, 
20  ut>ntA  ner  cwt.  extra. 

6  Sum  pie  A  .. 


e  Sample  Al 
d Sample  B  ..  ^ 
«  Sample  C 
/Sample  D 


•  •J 


a  .Sample  Na  1,  one  delivery. 

]k  Sample  No.  1,  in  car-load  lots. 

{  At  school  door,  as  may  he  lequired. 

I;  Sample  A.  A. 

I   Sample  A 


One  or  two  deUyeriea. 


m  Sample  A 
n  Sample  B 
0  Sample  C. 
p  Sample  D. 


>In  car  lots. 


FOB    FLOnB  FOB  THE  DIDIAir   SERT1C£. 
mivti'tUtauitt  ofXartik  95,  lE)89,/op/i>r>i{fkia;  tuppIJM,  tie. — CoDtinued, 
avaidawcramideoiKwnpririKinof  utnplMwblch  MwompMiled  bids.) 
FLOUB— CoDtlnned. 


&n 



ITI 

1.B6 

ia.u 

•Zt) 

i3.«^ 

9.«0 

W.SB 

i.a 

M.S9 

i." 

S.4S 

il.«T 

U.2.H 

i.ts 
s.«o 

-»3.M 

'^T. 

2.  Si 
E.30 

g-M 

tfi.& 

a.  12 

,I.H7 

(Simple  B...>One<1vJiTerT. 
uHampk-C  ..  I 
>San.p1«D...) 


ifiil  at  ^hushi 
•Sample  Ai 


*uy  pnrtiOD  IhiTpr 
Is  <w-l(wd  lata. 


z  Sample  No.  S,  ci 
irSuipUllo.1. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  yrop09al$  r^ceired  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUg,  mnder 

[NoTB.— FigoTM  ia  bu^type  denote  the  raftee  at  which  eontncto  hare  been  awarded. 
HAKD  BREAD.    (M oat  be  the  besi  quality  used  by  the  Army,  aad  mmk 


/ 

• 

t 

• 

§ 

• 

E 

1 

•E 

s 

ra 

£ 

J5 

Pointa  of  defiveiy. 

o 

33 

i 

O 

i 

S 

s 

0 
a 

M 

O 

o 

s 

a 

• 

P^ 
a 

P 

1 

V 

E    ! 

^ 

S 

0 

o 

^4 

1 

^  1 

• 

Potindr. 

Pounds. 

» 

' 

1 

St.  Loois,  Mo 

155i,600 

19A,690 

a2.85 

'a9.ftO 

2 

62.55 

1     fc2.75 

m 

3 

e2.40 

;     03.00 

4 

<i2.29 

!    d3.25 

1 

ft 

KaTftio  Sohool.H.  Hex - 

500 

'    .12 

1 

I           ! 

HOMINY.    (Most  be  of  f^ood  merchaDtable  qnalitr, 


6 
7 
8 
9 


Chicago.  ni 

Kansan  Ci^v,  Mo. 
SL  Louis,  Mo.  ... 
Omaha,  Nebr 


66,830 


•0,830 


0L44^ 


/1. 24 


LARD.    (Mnatbe 

''prime  steam,"  in  tin 

eaoa  of  5  and  10  pounds  not  each,  to 

10 

M'nnninRr.hnnl.  Arix   .        . 

500 

22,900 

2,000 
22,900 
22,000 

1,500 

400 

22,000 

.14 

11 

Chicago.  U] 

»s»,ooo 

12 
13 
14 
15 

Hfuikf^IlTiiJititntn  ITaiiii..- 

■ 

1G 

Kansas  Citv.  Mo 

17 

St  Loais,  Bio 

18 
19 

Genoa.  Xebr......... 

1 

20 

XaTaJo.N.  Mex 

.14 

, 

?!) 

New  York  City.  N.  Y 

MESS  PORK.    (Mast  be  well  preserved,  sound,  and  aweet, 


?2 

Chicaco,  HI 

BarreU. 
811 
811 
511 
200 
300 
200 
611 

Barr^. 

23 

Sioux  Citv.  Iowa....................... 

1 

24 

St  Paul,  Minn 

911 

1 

?.^ 

' 

2ff 

300 

27 

Kanffas  Citv,  Mo 

1 

28 

•......•>••. 

^  . 

......  1 

1 

OAT-MEAL. 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 


Chicajro,  HI 

Sioux  City,  lowii. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.... 


Omaha,  Nebr 

G-ettysbnrfi^h  Junction,  Pa 
Milwaukee,  Wis 


Pounds. 

17. 

100 

17, 

100 

17, 

100 

17, 100 

17, 100 

17. 

KK) 

17, 

100 

Pounds. 


14,800 


02.85 


/2.55 


a  Sample  No.  1. 
h  Sample  No.  2. 
•  Sample  No.  8. 
48iiiiploNo.4. 
f  &  IMkli  OOT9IBB08t  itylA 


/  Donblo-Mickfd. 

g  If  in  Spound  cans,  one-fourth oent per pooad 

more;  in  i'' •"*  -""*%,  one^ighth  oent  per  poaad 

Doreb 


FOB  HARD  BREAD,  HOMINY,  ETC.,  FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

mdverthement  of  March  25,  l&S9f  far  fumi$hing  auppliea,  etc. — Continned. 

ftWBids  were  made  on  oomparison  of  sMoples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 
be  ftmdahed  in  strong  boxes  of  50  pounds  each,  ready  for  shipment.) 
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1 

1 

I 

•a 

m 

1 

1 

0 

• 

a 

i 
1 

a 
1 

s 

1 

P4 

• 

1 

6 
O 

1 

5 
1 

O 

• 

S 

.ad 
OQ 

JO 

1 

0 

c 

i 

• 

o 

U 

u 

s 

1 

■ 

p 

• 

1 

n 

>> 

1 

• 

9 

ca 

i 

.a 
H 

• 

1 

• 

a 

• 

• 

a 

J3 
9 

1 

■s 

o 

1 

a 

2; 

» 

1 

2 
3 

4 
6 

lonnd  and  clean,  and  put  np  in  doable  bags.) 


• 

*"■**" 

0 

1^9 

•  ■  •         •  • 

1.98 

7 

1.25 

------ 

8 

. . .  ...i 

9 

be  delivered  packed  in  strong  boxes,  not  to  exceed  100  poands  in  any  one  box.) 


1 

10 

ii.  08im.()fi 

8.0O 

1 

11 

i.  Ob| 
J.  08 

k.on 

m.076 

0.8 

■ 

12 
18 
U 
15 

<.00| 

gOS  70 

Iff 

.09} 

;  08} 
Lo&k 

. .  • . 

17 

.12 

18 
19 

20 

• 

.10} 

21 

, 

t 

In  good  barrels  with  sound  beads  and  well  hooped.) 


12.50 

13.00 

22 

11.90 

2H 

ii.«o 

11 .70 

24 

15.89 

25 

20 

16.00 

27 

12.25 

28 

OATHEAL. 


2.97 
2.97 
2.97 

?9 

30 

8.37 

31 

, 

2.50 
2.30 

3.3.1 

B?. 

8.23 

2.97 

2.07 

in) 

33 
34 

1                     i 

35 

;           1 

36 

i  In  10-ponnd  tins,  prime  steam. 

4'  Cotton-seed,  in  5-pound  tins. 
Cotton-seed,  in  10-pound  tins. 
IPtimeoteMB. 


tnin  5-pound  pails ;  in  lO-pound  palls.    Lnrd  nora 
pound,  containing  cotton-seed  oil,  brand  N.  £.  Fair- 
Danlcs  &  Co. 

fi  No  x»te  giTOO. 
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PROPOSALS  E£C£IV£D   AKD   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


AhBtraet  of  propo9al9  reoetred  and  eomiraeU  awarded  in  i^ow  Tork  Ci^^  mnier 

[VOTB. — ^Fisnras  in  larxe  type  denote  the  rate  at  whieh  eontnota  have  bean  maaided; 

OAT&    (Tobeteiglitandcleatt,  welIaaailEed,aad 


1 

1 

•d 

u    1 

1    ' 

Peinta  of  deUrery. 

i 

o 

C 

a 

1  ' 

S 

• 

1    ^ 

Sohntt 

1 
i 

• 

>. 

S 

3 

a 
D 

• 

5 

> 

• 

8         H 

5 

m 

1 

c 

i 

» 

OP 

<y 

O 

:4 

"^          O     1 

< 

•^ 

Ignacio,  Ck>1o 

Soathem  Ute  Ageocy,  Colo. 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak . .. 
Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dak . . 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho 

Lawienoe.  Kana 

Detroit,  Minn 


Seneca,  Ho 

Arlee,Mont 

Crow  Aeency.  Mont 

Cnatbr  station,  Mont , 

FlMhead  Agency,  Moot  . . . 
Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont  . 

Red  Rock,  Moat 

Ruahville,  Nebr 

Dnlce  Side  Track,  N.  Mex 
Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex  . . 
NaTaJo  Agency,  N.  Mex  . . . 


Onxay  Agency,  Utah 


PmindM. 

20,000 
20,000 
30.000 

oo,uool 

10.000 
2«).000 
34,000 
32,000 
42.000 
20,000 
30,000 
30.000 
'JO.  000 
20,<HiO 
10,  OOi) 
50.000 
20,  0(N) 
20,  Oik: 

9,000 

7,  OkO 

2,000j 

40,000 


30,000 
•0,000 
10,000 


a2.03 


L97 el.87  62.35 

i.y* 


.1. 


2.00 


.1. 


aLio; 


6L07 ". 

dl.22 \. 


34,000 
4^,000 

30,000 

'^o^boo 
ao,ooo 


1.13 


A0,000 

doioob 


al.l3 1 

61.71 ' ' 

62.13 ;. 

61.03 ', 


61.32!' 
62.86! 


a2.03.      61  94 


62.78 


40,000 a9.80 


62.25, 

I.90   »1.87 

d2,62 


2.0O 


RICE.    (To  be  of  good  quality,  and  ninnt  be  delivered  in  double  bagi, 


23  !  Chicago,  HI. 

24  I 
25 
26 
27 
28 
26 
30 
31 
32 


102,780 


3.50 


Navi^io,  N.  Mex   

Newrork,N.Y 102,780    103,*JN0 


a  Jn  car  lots. 

6  At  one  delivery. 

e  At  one  delivery,  aa  service  may  require. 

d  Not  to  be  delivered  before  September  1, 1889. 

a  Sample  No.L 


/Sample  Ko.2. 
a  Sample  No  3. 
A  Sample  No.  Sw 
i  Sample  No.  6» 
>  Sample  No.  7. 


TOS   OATS  AND  BICE   FOB   THE  IKDIAN  S&RTICE. 
adptrlltmnt  of  Jfarch  SS,  18^9,  for  /HmUUng  *iipptit»,  etc. — Contitiued. 

■vmid*  wan  mida  dd  oomparlHni  of  anniplH  whlob  aMonipuiltd  bida.j 
•o  naiBh  wK  laM  tbao  S3  poond*  to  the  biwheLI 


1 

'iS 

"H 

L«| 

I.IM 

i.4r 

L77 

Lr 

I.BB 

1  afr 

.N* 

.0. 

£.H 

tbsiD 

theou 

l«ro« 

kgnn 

ny.) 

j 

,.osil 

"1 

.m 

1 

2* 

t.ojiol 

'.■.•^is 

'j.MOi 

29 

-.•i! 

tSampleNa.8. 

ISaoiplnBals. 
«S«ipl«I>.W. 


D  Suspin  No.  I.SSt.ponnd  uoki. 
r.Saniple  Na  1.  lOO-pvaDd  huIu. 
(Offered  loT  Ihilc;,  N.H. 
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PROPOSALS  EECEITBD   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontracU  awarded  in  New  York  City  under 

[NOTB.— Pfgnres  in  Unrge  type  denote  rates  at  which  oontraote  hare  been  awarded ; 

SALT.    (Most  be  of  good  qoalitj,  packed 


o 

S 

d 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
00 
61 


Points  of  delirery.  - 


Caaa  Grande,  Aria * 

Holbrook,  Ariz 

MoqaLs  School,  Ariz 

Pima  Aeency  and  School,  Ariz 

San  Carloe  Agency,  Ariz 

Ignaoio,  Colo 

Bontbem  Ute  Agency,  Colo 

Armonr,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  A;;enGy,  Dale 


Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak . . . 

Elton.  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak . . 
Fort  Stevenson  School,  Dak. 

Pierre.  Dak - 

Raoning  Water,  Dak 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dak 

Standing  Itock  Agency,  Dak. 
Yankton  Agency,  Dak 


Blackfoot,  Idaho . 
Ross  Fork,  Idaho. 

Chicago,  HI 

Oklahoma,  Ind.  T 


Paul's  Valley,  Ind.  T. 

Ponca,Ind.T 

Sionx  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 
Caldwell,  Kans 


Cale.Kans 

Cedar  Vale,  Kans 

Haskell  Institute,  Kans 

Hoyt,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

White  Olond,  Kans 

Braiuerd,  Minn , 

Detroit,  Minu 

Seneca,  Mo , 

Arlee,  Mont 

Benton,  Mont , 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Crow  Agency,  Mont , 

Custer  Station,  Mont , 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  A  gency,  Mont 

Red  Rock,  Mont 

Rosebad  Station,  Mont 


S 

(a 

o 


Founds. 

1,500 

,    600 

600 

1,500 

15,000 

8,000 

3,000 

20,000 

8,000 

*  ,     «* 

5,  UOO 

3,000 

2,220 

700 

2,500 

700 

16,000 

700 

£00 

t.0,  too 

20,000 
100,  UOO 

1.200 

2, 5&0 

340,000 

25.000 

20,200 

30,000 

20,000 

30,000 

20,000 

9,410 

5,400 

100, 000 

20.000 

54,000 

4,000 

100,000 

30,000 
20,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,000 
6,000 
2,000 
(f,000 
1,000 

840 
1,000 
1,500 
2,400 

rOO 
6,000 
5,000 
8.000 
8,000 

800 
5, 00  J 

8uO 
6,000 


% 


Pounda. 


600 

1,300 

15,000 

3,900 
3  »,0OO 


10,000 
8,000 


*J,390 


!»,500 
TOO 


TOO 

'9id',ooo 


i 

I 

CQ 

tq 


4.28 
1.26 


3.66 
2.93 


o.rr 

L03 


o 
a 

o 

N 


4.00 

3.00 


9.43 

1.07 


1,900 
9,ftOO 


9O,90O 


30,000 

"""i',4O0' 


s,ooo 
4,000 


Si,0OO 


1,000 

840 
*9,50O 


Sl,400 
80O 


5,000 

siooo 


a,ooo 

800 

6,000 


a.  83 
1.37 

2.25 
aL33 


3.oy 
3.or 


a.74 


.87 
.07 


.81 


.07 


1.07 

.85 

i.ai 
1.90 

1.30 

l.'M 
.93 

9.87 

1.77 
2.77 
2.23 
L73 


1.T7 
3.93 
1.77 


§ 

B 

o 
C5 

o 


s 

CS 

w 

m 

> 


5.00 


4.50 


*  2,500  ponnds  awarded,  to  be  delivered  at  Brainerd  add  Detroit. 

a  One  delivery. 

b  Car  lott;  laoka  of  100 pounds. 


FOR   SALT   FOB   THE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
adutrtitenait  of  MariiK  05,  ISHU,  for  /umithiiig  auppli«i,  «to.— Coutinned. 
ihvu4*  were  mada  on  DomparlBOD  of  laniplM  vhloh  ■ooompuilAd  bldfl.] 
In  donble  uoka.  bnilqi  cuTerod  wHh  guon;.) 






^70 

a.  87 

B-'OO 

1.19 

1.94 
1.S4 

i.ir 

».t5 

«1.16 

d.<8 

.77 

.81 

a.  81 

.97 

.rr 

1.19 

b.ei 

LM 

«11.9S 

M.IB 

:.3 

1.1» 

.70 

.93 

.Mi 

1.31 

9.10 

i-aa 

.a 

1.80 

L7S 
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PBOPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abiimet  ofprapotala  received  and  confraota  awarded  in  New  York  Cily,  «m<far 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  oontraote  here  been  swarded  s 

SALT— Continued. 


B 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 


Points  of  delivery. 


Dakota  City,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Kushville,  Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Elko,  Nov 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

Dolce  Side  Track,  N.  Mex  ... 

Jicaxilla  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex  . . 

Navajo  Agency,  a.  Mex , 

SanUFd,  N.Mex 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 

Shawano,  Wis 

Hawllns,  Wyo t 


08 


9 

<y 


Poundt, 

1,600 

8,000 

40,000 

00,000 

2,500 

2.500 

5.000 

6,000 

3.000 

4,000 

200 

8.000 

6,000 

2.000 

ijsoo 

5.500 


Pounds. 

1,500 

3,000 

40,000 

eo,ooo 


5,OO0 
3,000 


6,000 
t),O0O 
l,AOO 
5,900 


Ut 

l^ 


< 


s 

> 

■ 


1.37 
1.93 

a.M3 
2.90 
2.86 
2.96 


« 
« 

t 


8.96 


2.87 


3.96 
1.27 
a  13 
3. 13' 
1.97 
3.13! 


9 

d 


3.00 


o 


Hi 

a 

■c 

& 


91 
.87 


.93* 

.87 


3.9 
4.17, 


SUG  A'B.    (Most  be  medium  quality,  granulated, 


17 

Moo nis  School  Aris ....... ... 

1,440 

40,000 

4,000 

10,000 

2,000 

2,000 

920,  915 

500,000 

18 

San  CarloH  A^iencv.  Ariz 

19 

Soathem  Ute  Aeencv  Colo 

20 

Jicarilla  Aeencv.  N.  Mex 

21 

Navaiu  Aeenc v.  N.  Mex 

22 

NavHjo  Soh«>ol,  N.Mex 

23 

New  York  City.  N.Y 

490,17*1 
500,000 

24 

TEA.    (Oolong,  superior 


25 

Keam's  Ca&on,  Ariz 

60 
8,700 

8,700 

8,700 
100 

20 

Chicago,  111 

27 
28 
29 

Baltimore,  Md 

30 
31 
32 
33 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

34 
35 

Navi^o  Agency  and  School,  N.  Mex 

New  YorkCity.N.Y 

36 

8.700 

8,700 

*  •  •  * 

37 
38 
39 
40 

« 

WHEAT.    (Must  be  No.  1  •*  Spring  "  or  **  Winter,"  acmnd. 


41 

Grand  Jnnction  School. Cal 

2,500 

2  1, 000 

20, 000 

1,0(K) 

1.000 

2. 93 

42 

Arlee.  Mont 

Flathfvad  Agency,  Mont 

Neviula  Agency! Nev  .......'. 

2.33 

43 

90,000 

11.44 

1.94 

44 

45 

Wadsworth.  Nev 

3.50 

*  No  sample, 
a  Car- lot  delivery. 
b  Sample  No.  1. 
0  Sample  No.  2. 
d  Sample  No.  8. 


e  Sample  No.  8. 
/  Sample  No.  9. 
Sample  No.  10. 
..  Sample  No.  11« 
i  Samplo  if 0. 12. 


X 


FOB   SALT,    SUGAK^   TEA,    ETC.,    FOB   THE   INDIAN   SEBVICE.    689 


adverti$ement  of  March  25,  1889,/or/«ntMAiii^  supplies,  etc, — Continued, 

ftWAida  were  nude  on  compari«on  of  samples  which  aooompanied  hlds.] 

SALT— Continaed. 


1 

o 

i 

1 

8 

a 

«■ 

1 

• 

* 

♦^ 
ce 

B 

i 

• 

§ 

1 

5 

■ 

M 

a 

§ 

.a 
H 

• 

m 
9 

• 

s 

5 

a 
s 

H 
PQ 

• 

CB 

1 

n 

• 

1 

"J 

■ 

a 

aa 

a 
C3 

d 

a 

M 

o 
Ha 

I 

u 

••* 

• 

p 

t 

a 
P 

a 

> 

C3 

6 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

t 

...... 

5 

*"."oi 

e 

7 

3.90 

8 

3.00 

4.28 

9 

10 

11 

12 

3.2U 
3.20 

9.98 
3.98 

18 

14 

. 

15 

16 

, 

delivered  in  btkgB  of  150  ]>oiuids'  c»p«oity.) 


M2 

• 

• 

17 

M2 

IB 

MO 
MO 

19 

20 

M2 
M2 

21 

22 

1.0909 

'.09d9 

>.09S6 

23 

'.9asi 

24 

to  fine  trade  classification.) 


30 


39 


b,35 

e.30 
d.2S 


«.1« 
/.174 

^!20| 
t.24 


b.  *.!l 
c.22| 


b.22 
e.90 

d.l8 


m  20^ 
n.  20{ 
0.21) 
p.22i 


fc.lOi 
e.26 


£.3(1 


25 
30 
12" 


i  Sample  A,  or  N"o.  1. 

t  Sample  B,  or  Ko.  2. 

{  Sample  C,  or  No.  3. 
m  Sample  A. 
•  Sample  B. 


0  Sample  C. 
p  Sample  D. 

*  920,915  pounds  only. 

*  500,000  pounds  only. 


28 
20 
27 
26 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
36 
38 
87 
38 
30 
40 


sweet  and  clean,  and  weigh  not  less  than  60  pounds  to  the  bnsheL) 

41 

■ 

..^...  

42 

43 

3.00 

44 

45 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED*  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Yor%  City,  under 

[VoTB.— Figaros  in  large  typ«  denote  the 


From 


S 

;z5 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
4-i 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 


To- 


Casa  Grande,  Arts 

Colorado  River  Agenoy,  Ariz . 

Holbrook,  Arls 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz 

Yuma,  Ariz 

Areata,  Cal 

Clorerdale,  Cal 

Colton,Cal 

Fort  Ynma,  Cal 

Iloopa  Valley  Agency,  Gal — 

Montagae.  Cal 

Round  Vuley  Agency,  Cal 

Porterrille,  Cal 

Grand  Janction,  Colo 

Ignaoio,  Colo 

Armour,  Dak 

Bismarck,  Dak 

ChamberUin,  Dak   

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak . . . . 

EltoD,  Dak 

Flandrean,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak. . . 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dak — 

Mandan,Dak 

Minot,Dak 

Running  Water,  Dak 

SLsseion  Agency  Station,  Dak 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak . . 

O  beron .  Dak 

Rolla,Dak 

Yankton  A  gency,  Dak 

Blaokfoot,  Idaho 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho 

Chicago,  111 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T 

Oklahoma  Station,  Ind.  T 

Ponoa,Ind.T 

Paul's  VaUe V,  Ind.  T 

Siour  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Cale,  Kans 

Cedar  Vale.  Kans 

IIoyt,Kaii» 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Silver  liake,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kans 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn 

VermlHiuu  Lake,  Minn    


New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 


« 

i 

o 


&3.M 


63.98 
e4.36 


b4.98 
64.36 
al.33 
al.ill 
a  1.38 
al.85 
al.65 
a  1.18 
al.40 
al.30 
al.60 
al.ai> 
al.«0 

ai.ao 

al.99 

aL40 

a  1.39 
al.29 

a  1.63 

al.05 
al.70 

al.60 

63.19 

63.10 

/.65 

61.53 
61.63 
6L63 
61.80 

al.l9 
61.60 
61.70 

61.60 
61.51 

al.ill 
al.23 

al.90 
al.24 
al.13 

01.13 
al.34 
a.85 

6i.9r 


a 
o 


a3.08 
e5.79 

a4.13 
d4.)|Sl 

04.17 


a4.4y 


a5.12 
a4.87 
/1. 80 


/L54 


al.17 
/l.tll 

/L36 


/1. 45 
/1. 17 

/I.  46 
al.08 

6L03 


al.3y 


a3.33 
a3.33 


/1. 63 

/I.  75 

/1.61 


/1. 81 
/L74 
/1. 20 
M.:h6 
/1. 26 
/I.  32 

/I.IO 
/1.U 

/1 .33 


61.98 


a 

00 

m 

O 


03.88 

e7.uO 

O1.50 

«4.72 

at.  74 

e6.00 

e6.00 

o4.6r 

O4.00 

07.87 

06.75 

e7.87 

04.59 


c 


dH.27 


o>5.17 
0*4.07 


V63 


o»1.77 
on.  77 
on.  87 


on.  77 
on.  77 
on.  83 
on.  83 
a*\.  71 

on.  61 
on.  71 
on.  61 
on.  81 


*  Rates  for  all  river  transportation  dnrins  season  of  navigation  only. 

t  All  rail,  or  water  and  rail  where  necessary;  best  and  quickest  routes  under  all  circuuislancca* 

o Thirty  days.  <'Niitiiiie. 

6  Forty"  day's.  /  Twenty  days. 

0  Sixty  days.  a  Tliirty  days  or  leas. 

d  Fifty  days.  A  Ten  days. 
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advertiBemeni  of  March  25, 1889,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service. 
rat«9  at  which  oontracto  have  been  awarded.  J 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

{Uoax  City. 

1 1  1  1                                             ' 

1 

§ 

• 

1 

• 

a 

•a 

& 

• 

1-9 

i 

• 
H 

1 

• 

i 

• 

0 

ft 

• 

0 

• 

s 

m 

1 

a 

a 

63.95 

/3.77 
05.8O 

a3.85 
d4.34 
a4.17 

a3.88 

C7.0O 

a4.50 

C4.52 

a4.74 

e5.80 

e5.90 

04.47 

04.70 

a7.67 

«6  r>2 

e7.67 

a4.39 

1 

2 

e«4.20 

63.95 
C4.45 
63.75 

d3.87 

3 

4 

• 

* 

6 

•  •  ■  •         ■  «  • 

^ 

0 

7 

8 

a4.47 

9 

■*-•••••••-• 

10 

a4.07 

11 

12 

1 

. 

13 

63.$95 

63.75 
a.39 

al.lO 

a.40 

a.90 

a.68 

a.  95 

al.90 
a.  60 

al.50 
a.65 

al.50 
a.70 

al.l4 

al.90 
a.38 
al.l9 

04.10 
a3.99 
/.60 

a4.67 
a4.47 

u 



15 

W 

1 

17 

M.49 

/.«3 

^.99 

18 

19 

20 

«1.69 
02.!)9 
el. 89 
^2.50 
«2.18 
02.50 
e2.18 

a.91 

/I.  30 
/.39 

21 

* 

92 

23 

?4 

26 

26 

27 

/1. 28 

/1. 28 

/.52 

at.ta 

28 

61.95 

?9 

30 

r**"" 

^33 

61.79 

• 

^1.83 

31 

al.OO             hi  in 

32 

(I.90 

al.44 

a.tf9 

62.49 

62.49 

/.75 

61.45 

61.90 

61.10 

61.15 

33 

02.14 
e2.10 

al.l7 

WW 

34 

35 

43.09 

a2.58 
a2.58 

^^.13 

36 

37 

A«.55 

e'.46 

as 

39 

/I.«9 
«/1.59 

*e2. 11 

/L21 
/1. 21 
/1. 29 

al.37 
al.37 
ol.  57 

40 

41 

42 

43 

«al.44 
«al.53 

61. 05 
61. 10 
61.19 

61. 2G 

a.m 

a.75 

al.  25 

0I.37 
0I.37 
al.43 
al.  43 

44 

45 

/1. 21 

/1.13 

/.H5 

A.  78 
/.II9 
/.«7 
/.73 

/.93 
/.9» 

.......... 

46 

yi.43 

47 

al.33 
al  21 
al.41 
al.31 

48 

»ol.33 

49 

■••*••■••• 

50 

al.25 

51 

al.25 

al.20 

a.75 

61.75 

al.Sl 

rt2 

•  -•- 

53 

54 

*•.  90 

55 

. 

6i.  9« 

66 

•  New  York  only ;  25  cents  per  100  poands  additional  to  New  York  rate  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

*  Xow  York  only. 

■Npw  York  onfy ;  30  centa  per  100  pounds  additional  to  New  York  ratu  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

*  Fur  all  the  coffee,  salt,  beans,  snear,  hardware,  nails,  groceries,  paints,  and  oils  only. 
'Now  York  only ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  20  cents  per  100  pounds  higher. 

•  Forty  days,  rail  and  lake. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  reoeiyed  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  dtff,  nndst 

[NoTK.~>FlKnre8  in  larise  type  denoto  th« 


a 

0 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

S4 

16 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

65 
56 
57 


From. 


To— 


Rio 


Kansas  City,Mo 

Seoeoa,Mo 

SuIioaiR,  ££o 

Arlee,  Mont 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Crow  Agenoy,  Mont , 

Canter  Station,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

Harlem,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Poplar  Station,  Mont 

Red  Rock  Station,  Mont 

Rosebud  Station,  Mont 

Dakota  City,  N«br 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

RnshviUe,  Nebr 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Elko,Nev 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex  — 
Dnlce    Side-track   (Denver  and 

Grande),  N.  Mex 

Gallup  Station.  N.  Mex 

Las. Graces,  N.  Mex 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Navajo  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Santa  F6,N.Mex 

Carlisle  (Gettysbargh  Junction),  Pa. . . 

Ourav  Agency,  Utah 

Price  Station,  UUh 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 

Ashland,  Wis  

Shawano,  Wis 

Raw. ins,  Wyo 

Shos'  one  Agency,  Wyo. 

FortCaHper,  Wyo , 

Lewistou,  Idaho    

Chenmwa,  Oregon  

Grande  ItondK  Agency,  Oregon 

Klamtith  A  ifency ,  Oregon 

PemlletotJ,  O  regon , 

Sheridau  Oregon , , 

The  Dalls.  Oregon 

Toledo  (Taquina  Bay),  Oregon 

Oyhut  (0-»iy'8  Harbor).  Wash 

NeiUi  Bay  Agency.  Wonh  

New  Tacoraa.  Wdith 

lieservation,  Wa^h    

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 

Centrtilia.  WaHh , 

TuDpeniHh  Station  (Cancade    Branch 

rforthern  Pacific  Railroad),  Wash. 

Tulallp,  Wanh    

Union  Citv,  Wash 

St.  Paul,  Minn 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimorou 


»4 

o 
Oh 


il.lO 
01.44 

t.75 

09.8S 
r3.27 
o2. 93 

i9.3A 
o2. 05 
i2.04 
{1.66 
il.  93 

i3.00 
il.53 
O3.03 
t2.44 

il.31 
»1.52 
il.  13 
il.76 

{1.59 
il.  61- 

04.13 

04.13 
03.06 

04.39 
o3.69 

O3.05 


o3.05 


.9 

I 

Hi 


gal.l7 


ao3.17 
0^4.70 


03.43 


il.l4 

i.98 

03.34 


i2.85 
i4.20 


03.97 
04.47 

03.97 
04.47 
04.47 


03.97 
03.97 
03.97 
03.97 

03.97 

04.47 
o4.47 


003.18 
an3.87 
ar4.65 
ao3.13 


i5.03 


^1.61 


i3.06 
r3.IO 
0)1.91 

i2.44 
01.97 
il.99 
il.34 
il.90 


il.tl8 


iSI.39 

i4.  61. 
il.60 


il.88 
il.SO 
il.74 
i4.37 
i4.37 
id.81 

i4.83 
i3.80 
i2.99 
r3.74 

i4.31 

•  i3.85 
A  6:* 

r4.6ll 
»3.43 

r4.«« 
i.N3 
i.9A 


r6.29 


r7.57 

"'i4.76 


04.83 
05.73 


04.93 


1 

§ 

6 

m 


P3.26 


12.36 
i2.25 


1 


C3.70 


2.90 
2.90 
S.40 
2.75 


• 


bJSJ09 


If.  02 


6;1.39 


191.89 


I94.19 
1^.19 


nib6.09 
^.09 

mb5.H9 


mA5.23 


bj^.l9 


jM.19 


hJi,U 


*  Rates  for  all  river  transportation  daring  season  of  navigation  only. 

t  All  rail  or  water  and  rail,  whom  necessary.    Best  and  qnlckest  ronte  under  all  oiTcnmstancea. 

a  New  York  only ;  25  cents  per  10^  poands  additional  from  Philadelphia  and  Bslrimore. 

b  New  York  only;  30  cents  per  100  pounds  additional  to  New  York  rate  from  Philadelphia  and  Baitt- 


more 


e  New  York  onlv  ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  20  centa  per  100  pound*  hlghar. 
4  For  all  the  babon  for  Pine  Ridge  only. 
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advertUemmt  of  March  25, 1889,  far  fumUhing  iranaportationf  eto.— Continued. 
r»tM  at  irbioh  cod  tracts  have  been  awarded.] 


irewYork,PhiUdelp1iia,  andBal- 
'  timore. 

Sioux  City. 

M    « 

t 

I 

pes 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 
a 

1 

• 

« 

1 

a 

m 

m 

o 

CO 

• 

1 

6 

■i 

« 

•a 
1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

i.75 
0I.3A 

<.75 
oa.75 

r3.27 
O2.90 
i2.45 
01.75 
il.99 
<1.60 
il.95 

t3.0O 
il.OO 
02.55 

i9.40 
i.5»0 
t.90 
{.55 
i.79 
t.55 
{.68 
03.50 
03.50 

09.6O 

04.OO 
03.5O 

02.9U 

« 

9. 79 

1 

ghds 

9 

9 

i2.98 
r2.87 
o9.J»9 
<1.99 
01.73 
il.67 
il.07 
il.66 

4 

p9.86 

K 

41 

7 

{L80 
{1.70 

fl 

o 

10 

11 

11)f 

il.63 

IS 

J9,1B 

14 

i2.48 
i.Sl 

i*a3 

15 

16 

17 

0.88 
f>0l.68 

18 

J- 91 

.00 

19 

• •• 

94.41 

r3.40 
r4.19 
03.61 

i.70 

i81 

i3.90 

{3.09 

i3.31 

{4.20 

i3.00 

i2.8 

r3.5« 

94.42 

S3. 39 

20 

<9/1.53 

J 

j.76 
i3.19 
i3.19 

.75 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

to3.98 
in4.83 
V3.73 

2fi 

. 

27 

28 

20 

VC3.06 

€.99 

O3..90 

30 

31 

r3.93 

i2.59 
r3.93 
il.lft 

{.99 

ni4.I6 
J9.15 

SS 

02.40 

88 

34 

<1.60 
tl.50 
02.60 

■    •■•**A* 

35 

86 

;9.13 

m4.67 

37 

«»4«03 

r«9.58 

r3.9a 

p2.10 

38 

{1.75 

04. 00 

• 

30 

t5.37 
i5.97 
tA/J7 

1^.60 

i4.eo 

<5.00 

a.  80 

t5.10 
i6.40 

iS.OO 
i5.00 
i4.60 
i6.50 

<5.08 
*6.17 
i5.17 

.    r&OO 

i3.19 

{5.17 
{5.07 
{5.07 

r7.40 

a.  40 
{4.80 

{4.60 
{4.90 
{6.90 
{6.95 
{4.89 

{4.80 
{4.49 
{5.39 

{4.88 
{4.97 
{4.97 

40 

41 
42 

r7.17 

{4.28 

43 

04.00 

i3.19 

44 

45 

{4.25 

i3.19 

46 

47 

• 

........ 

48 

. 

40 

50 

04.35 

04.98 

51 

52 

53 

04.6A 

54 

56 

56 

57 

"1 

1 

0  Seven  days. 
/Ten  days. 

a  Twenty  days. 

h  Twenty-one  days. 

{  Thirty  days. 

j  Thirty  days  or  less. 

jk  Thirty  days,  all  rail. 

1  Thirty  days,  steamer. 


9692  IND 38 


m  Thirty  days  or  less,  reasonable  «  Seventy- five  days. 

time  to  be  added  for  wagon  t  No  time ;  time  fixed  by  Com- 

roads.  missionnr,  thirty  days, 

n  Thirty  days,  rail  and  steamer,  v  New  York  only, 

o  Forty  days.  to  For  all  the  coffee,  salt,  beans, 

p  Forty-five  days.  sngar,  hardware,  nails,  ^rroc- 

q  Fi fty  days.  eries,  paints  and  oils,  only, tb i r- 

r  Sixty  days  ty  days  ;  all  rail.    No  award. 

Bid  not  asked  for. 
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PROPOSALS   BEOEIYED   AND   CONTBACTS  AWARDED 


Ah8traot  ofpropo$al8  reo&ived  and  oontraoU  atoarded  in  New  Yarh  Oily,  imier 

[Note. — ^Fignree  in  large  ^ype  denote  the 


I 

a 

9 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
9 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
38 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 


"From. 


Cm»  Grande,  Axis 

Colorado  BiTor  Agency,  Aris 

Holbrook,  Ariz 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris 

Tnma,  Ariz 

Areata.  Cal 

Cloveraale,  Cal 

Colton.Cal 

Fort  Ynma,  Cal 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Montaene,Cal 

Bound  vallav  Agency,  Cal 

Porterville,  Cal 

G-rand  Junction,  Colo 

Ignacio,  Colo ^. 

Armonr,  Dak 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  Dak 

Crow  Creek  Agen  cy,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak 

Elton«Dak •-... 

flandrean,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  Bral6  A  gency,  Dak 

MandaDjDak 

Minot,Dak 

Banning  Water,  Dak 

Sisseton  Agency  Station,  Dak 

Standing  Bock  Agency,Dak 

Oberon,Dak 

Bolla,Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Boss  Fork,  Idaho , 

Chicago,  111 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T 

Oklahoma  Station,  Ind.  T 

Ponca,Ind.T , 

Paul's  Valley,  Ind.  T 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caldwell,  Bans 

Cale,Ean8 — 

Cedar  Vale,  Kans 

HojTt,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans..... 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Si  1  ver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kans , 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Duluth,  Minn 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn 


Chicago. 


«3.74 


e3.78 
e3.90 


e4^8 
e4.1ll 

cl.08 

e.90 

el.  14 

el.A6 

el.48 

e.95 

eL15 

e.90 

el  .40 

el. 31 

el.40 

el.SI5 

el.08 

el.l5 

el.  00 

e  04 

el. 3*1 

e.90 

el.  45 

el.30 

«2.85 

02.85 


el.90 

eL32 
el.  32 
el.  61 

e.ra 

el.  30 
el.  42 
el.30 
el.30 
el.C4 

e.90 
e.6A 
el.  00 
e.73 
e.80 

e.99 
e.75 
el.  76 


§ 

CO 


63.77 
^5.73 

e3.88 
/4.21 
04.17 


e4.47 


e4.75 
e4.4? 
bJB9 


M.18 


e.87 
2)1.19 

6.91 


6L35 

61.16 

61 .08 

e.93 

el.  85 


el.9A 


e2.90 
e2.99 


61.28 
61.38 
6L58 


61.41 

61.  .34 

6.89 

6.06 

6.89 

6.92 

6.77 

6.81 

6.03 


el.60 


o 

n 


03418 

pe.80 

e4.30 
1/4.52 
e4.54 

99.80 
r4.47 

04.70 
C7.07 

M.52 
^.67 
e4.30 


*  lUtcrt  for  all  river  transportation  during  season  of  navigation  only, 
t  All  rail  or  water  aii(f  Vi^'l  where  necessary.    Best  and  onlckest  rout 


Beat  and  <|nlcke8t  route  onder  all  circoinstanoM. 
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advertiaemmt  of  March  26f  1889^  for  furnUHing  transportation,  etc — Continued, 
ntteft  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Chicago. 

Nebraska  City. 

a 

1 

• 

1 

i 

• 

1 

• 

"2 

1 

1 

C3.00 

63.77 
p5.45 

e3.65 
/4.09 
e4.17 

e3.68 

06.80 

e4.30 

^4.52 

e4.54 

^5.  SO 

g5.S0 

e4.47 

e4.70 

e7.67 

hO.  52 

ff7.67 

e4.39 

1 

2 

/3.87 

M.8t 

e3.00 
^4.00 
«3.50 

/3.87 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

g 

* 

'e^.47 

Q 

10 

* 

e4.07 

11 

12 

4 

13 

e4.  G7 

e3.75 

e3.65 

el.  10 

el  .35 

el.  06 

el.45 

el  .45 

el.  30 

el.  55 

el.  05 

el  .65 

el  .30 

el.tfS 

el  .35 

el.40 

el.  56 

el.  05 

el.40 

el.50 

el.50 

el.  85 

el  .90 

e2.40 

e2.49 

6.75 

el.30 

e.90 

e4.07 
e3.60 

6.53 

e4.67 
04.47 

14 

'            04.47 

lb 

16 

17 

dl.lO 

6.65 

18 

, 

19 

20 

el.18 
61.30 

6.06 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

61.45 
61.36 

6.85 
el.19 

el.  05 

28 

29 

30 

dl.93 
d2.23 

31 

32 

33 

el.49 

34 

85 

d9.73 
<2SI.73 

e2.48 
e2.48 

d9.33 
d3.93 

36 

37 

38 

39 

el.  37 

el.  37 

el.47 

Al.i»3 
A1.13 

M.72 

6.95 

6.93 

61.08 

el.  37 
el.  37 
el.  57 

40 

e.OO 

41 

el.  13 

e.75 

e.N9 

e.OO 

el.OO 

el.  20 

e.65 

e.45 

e.75 

e.75 

c70 

el.  25 

el.50 

el  .40 

e3.00 

42 

43 

el.  37 

A1.06 
1.14 

""hl.04 

01.37 
el.  37 
el..43 
el.  43 
el.  33 
el.  21 
el.  41 
el.  31 
el.  51 

44 

el.  37 

45 

el.  43 

61.04 

6.96 

6.69 

6.66 

6.45 

6.69 

6.66 

61.07 

61.45 

46 

el.  43 

47 

el.  33 

48 

el.  13 

d.70 

d.03 

d.83 

d.79 
d.83 
d.88 

49 

el.  41 

•  «  •  •  •  «^  •  •  »  •  • 

50 

el.  31 

51 

el.  51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

e2.00 

56 

• 

a  Ten  days. 
b  Twenty  days. 


0  Thirty  days.  e  Forty  days, 

d  TMrty  days  or  less.       /  Fifty  days. 


2  Sixty  days. 
No  time. 
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J 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
34 
26 

28 
27 
28 
*i9 
30 
31 
82 
38 
d4 
3.5 
88 
37 
38 
SO 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
40 
47 
48 
40 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

66 
60 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Ciljf^  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ibe 


From. 


To- 


Rio 


KftotMClty,  Ho 

8eneoft,Mo 

BLLoaiii.Mo 

Arlee,  Mont 

Blackfoet  Afsency,  Mont 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

Custer  Station,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Afcency,Mout 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Afcency,  Mont 

Harlem,  Mont •• 

Helena,  Mont 

Poplar  Station,  Mont 

Red  Rock  Station.  Mont 

RoHobud  StAtioD,  Mont 

Dakota  City,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Xebr 

Omaba,Nebr   

Rasbville,  Nebr 

Bautee  Agency,  Nebr 

Yalfentlne,  Nebr 

Elko,Ney 

Wadsworth,  Nev -.--. 

Albuqnerqne  School,  N.  Mex  — 
Dolce   Side-track   (Denver  and 

Grande),  N. Mex  ..........•«•••••••• 

Gallnp  Station,  N.Mex 

Laa  Craoet,  N.  Mex 

Meaoalero  Agency,  N.Mex 

Navajo  Agency,  K.  Mex..... 

Santa  F4,  N.Mex 

Carlisle  (Gettysborgb  Junction),  Pa. . . 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah 

Price  Station,  Utah 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 

Ashland,  Wis 

Shawano,  Wis 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo 

Fort  Casper.  Wyo 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Chemawa,  Oregon 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 

Pendleton.  Oregon .* • 

Sheridan,  Oregon 

The  Dalles,  Oregon 

Toledo  (Yaquina  Bav),<)rei;ou   

Oyhnt  (Gray's  Harbor),  Wash 

NeahBay  Agency,  Wash 

NewTaooma,  Wash 

Reservation .  Wash 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 

Centralia,  Wash 

Toppenish  Sthtion  (Cascade  Branch 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad),  Wash. .. 

Tu]alip,Wash 

Union  City,  Wash 


Chicago. 


• 


d.75 

^1.10 
d.60 

J3.07 
174.73 

^1.85 

dl.84 

dl.36 

dl.73 

d9.SO 

dl.33 

03.25 

dZ2A 

d.99 

dl.l0 

d.75 

dl.  30 

dl.20 

dl.21 

173.73 

p3.73 

173.99 
173.44 

02.65 


09.55 


03.14 


d.90 
dOO 


2.46 
03.80 


03.80 
04.*JO 

/|3.  80 
04.t>O 
04.9O 


03.»O 
173.89 
173.80 
03.80 

03.8O 
04.39 
04.*JO 


to 

a 

I 

n 


e.70 


02.67 
a.  41 


02.61 
J3.40 
ji.  19 
02.61 


M 


01.18 


d2.89 
j2.  97 
02.79 
d2.20 
01.87 
dl.77 
dl.l4 
dl.80 


dl.lO 


d9.15 

el.  19 
dl.21 


dl.67 
dl.)l3 

dl.30 
CI3.94 
d3.94 
d2.59 

d4.33 
d3.61 
d2.59 
^3.34 
i4.13 
d3.35 


i4.54 

di.  o;t 
;4.54 

d.74 
d.53 


J5.09 


i7.17 

d4.68 


d4.40 


04.58 
06.45 


04.68 


§ 

6 


A*J.89 


dl.S9 
dl.79 


1 

< 


• 


e*J.73 


el. 01 


el.  51 


«l..36 
^3.79 
e3.79 


/4.73 
^J.73 

/4.73 


eti.53 

/4.87 


«3.79 


e3.79 


0.3.79 


OD 


d.49 
dl.30 


dl,15 


l 


3.e5 


*  Rates  for  all  river  transportation  during  season  of  narigatlon. 

t  All  rail  or  water  and  rail  where  necessary.    Best  and  quickest  roate  under  all  olroomstanoea. 

a  Seven  days. 

b  Ten  days. 

0  Twenty  days. 

d  Thirty  days. 

0  Thirty  days  or  less. 

f  Thirty  daya  or  leas;  roMOOftble  time  to  be  added  for  wacon-nmdo* 
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mdveriiBement  of  March  2&f  1S89,  for  furnishing  transportation,  etc. — Continued, 
ntes  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Chicago^ 

Nebraska  City. 

Fort  Benton. 

Yank- 
ton. 

1 

(4 

i 

• 
• 

H 

d.73 
^I.IO 

d.75 

^J.89 

p.  47 

^3.10 

d2.80 
02.  la 
d2.15 
dl.85 

• 

6 

• 

t 
t 

s 

PQ 

h4 

1 

• 

4- 

1 

CO 

PQ' 

• 

i 

1 

t 

I 

O 

6 

i 

a 

e.79 

1 

el.  19 

2 

......  1 

1 

a 

::::::i!::!!:: 

d3.02 
^9.88 

03.15 
d9.65 
^1.49 
(21.68 
(21.74 
(21.43 

dl.70* 

d9.18' 
e.45 

d.61 

4 

A2.90 

1 

jl.  18 

A.98 

A9.80 

5 

A 

'  "*  1 

7 

, 

dl.OO 

c 

dl.80 
dl.70 

B 

dl.80 

9 

10 

d2.l5 
d3.90 

11 

... 

12 

dl.85 
^90 
i22.60 
dl.00 
d.JIO 
d.50 
d.90 
dl.05 
d.79 
^3.60 
^.60 
0^2.35 

O4.00 
^3.99 
i^.40 

....... 

' 

13 

e9.93 

14 



15 

......1 . 

16 

17 

....... 

18 

1.12 

d.91 
dl.  19 

d.80 
d3.l9 
d3.l8 
d9.35 

d3.61 

d3.57 

(22.43 

i3.18 

i4.l3 

d3.11 

19 

20 

.97 

21 

03.29 
03.29 

» 

22 

23 

0r2.67 
i4.41 

24 

26 

13.49 
19.44 
23.93 

....«..» 

26 

(72.61 
i3.40 
i4. 19 
ff2  61 

27 

28 

....... 

29 

23.57 

ml  .09 

fli9.4b 

;i0 

"•■■••" 

31 

/4.26 
e9.9A 

/4.25 

i3.79 

d2. 35 
i3.79 
(fl.09 
dl.09 

3Vt 

y2.75 

33 

34 

dl.60 

1 

35 

dl.50 
99.60 

36 

1 

37 

/4.27 

."1.47 

A2.02 

1 

3K 

1.80 

fir3.76 

39 

d5.17 
d9.07 
dS.07 

/7.40 
d4.40 
d4.80 
d4.60 
d4.00 
d6  20 
dA.03 
d4.80 
d4.R0 
di.40 
dS.  30 

d4.88 
d4.07 
d4.97 

e3.99 

i4.99 

d5.17 
(25.07 
dA.07 

J7.40 

d4.40 
d4.80 

d4.60 
d4.90 
d6.90 
dS.O.'i 
d4.80 

d4.80 
(24.40 
d5.30 

d4.88 
d4.97 

d4.97 

40 

41 

42 

....... .|...... 

i7.17 
d4.19 

43 

(73. 75  1 

«3.99 
03.99 

44 

45 

d4.17 

46 

47 

48 

* 

40 

■ 

50 

J74.31 

j^99 

51 

5';5 

53 

• 

p4.65 

54 

••••••••(••••"• 

55 

56 

■ 

o  Forty  days. 
AFort%'-flTedays. 
i Fifty  days. 
^ Sixty  days. 
ikSoventy-flTe  days. 
2  No  time. 
m  Twenty-one  days. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED. 


Abatraet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Fork  City,  under 

(Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the 


I 


From 


KuiMs  City. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 

B 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
4A 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
5i 
65 

5e 


To— 


Casa  GTrande,  Arix 

Colorado  River  Agency.  Ariz 

fiolbrook,  Ariz 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris 

Yuma,  Ariis 

Areata,  Cal 

Cloverdale,  Cal 

Colton,Cal 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal , 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Montague,  Cal 

Kound  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Porterville,  Cal 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Ignaoio,  Colo 

Armour,  Dak 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak , 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak 

Crow  Creek  Agency.  Dale 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak 

Klton,Dak 

Flandreau,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  Bral6  A  gency,  Dak 

Mandan,  Dak 

Mmot,  Dak 

Running  Water,  Dak 

Sisseton  Agency  Station,  Dak 

Standing  Rook  Agency,  Dak «. 

Oberon,  Dak 

Rolla,Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho 

Chicago,  HI — 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T 

Oklahoma  Station,  Ind.  T 

PonoakInd.T 

Paul's  Valley,  Ind.  T 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  Citj',  Kans 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Cale,  Kans , 

Cedar  Vale,  Kans 

Hoyt,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans , 

Silver  Lake,  Kans - 

White  Cloud,  Kans 

Brainerd,  Minn , 

Detroit,  Minn 

Dulnth,  Mi  on , 

Vermillion  Lake, Minn...... 


8 

o 

P4 


d3.00 


<23.00 

/4.00 
fi3.50 


d4.t0 

d3.»0 

cl.15 

cl.45 

el.  30 

el.  JO 

el.50 

el.  40 

cLOO 

01.10 

el.r5 
cl.50 
el.75 
el.40 
el.4» 

ei.eo 

el.  15 

el.  50 

el.«10 

el.60 

el.  85 
el.40 

d2.00 

d2.99 

6.76 

dl.OO 

d.90 

<i.78 

<il.l3 

e.75 

d.78 

d.RO 

d.90 

dl.l5 

e.50 

e.25 

e.85 

e.35 

e.40 

el.40 

el.60 

el.dO 

d2.25 


§ 

I 

00 


63.47 
/5.45 

C3.33 
e».93 

e4.02 


e4.97 

"ei'.oi 


el.  09 

c3. 91 

61. lO 


61.ilO 


el. 18 

61. 40 

6.93 


6L(I6 
61.4fl 
61.09 
el.l7 

d2.10 


el.49 


e2.48 
e2.48 


6.73 

6.76 

6.93 


6.84 

6.72 

6.33 

6.24 

6.30 

6.40 

6.41 

61.19 

64.53 


d9.00 


9 

a 
S 

CO 


O 


e3.38 
/6.70 

e4.20 
/1. 52 

e4.44 

/3.80 

/5.80 

«4.47 

ei.70 
e7.07 

06l52 

/7.07 

«4^9 


*  Rates  for  all  river  transportation  during  season  of  navigation  only. 

t  All  rail  or  rail  and  water  where  necessaiy.    Beat  and  quickest  route  under  all  oironmstanoML 

a  Ten  days. 

6  Twenty  days. 

«  Thirty  dava. 
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itdfferiisemeni  of  March  fi5,  lS89f  for  fumiahing  transportation^  efc— Continued* 
ntes  at  whioh  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Kansaa  City 

• 

K 

Omaha. 

n 

CO 

ti 

1 

o 

a 

s 

O 

• 
■ 

« 

• 

• 

m 

a 

1 

d 

n 

• 

• 
a 

o 

GO 

• 

• 

bS 

.S 

• 

• 

.a 

a 

d3.00 

63.77 
y5.65 

03.75 
64.09 
04.17 

• 

03.68 

/6.80 

C4.30 

/4.52 

01.54 

/5.80 

/5.80 

04.47 

04.70 

07.67 

(76.52 

/7.67 

04.39 

1 

VI 

03.55 

£r3.49 

d3.00 
/4.00 
d3.50 

C3.87 

3 

4 

6 

s 

ff 

7 

8 

e4.47 

••"■••  •••• •• 

...  ....... 

9 

■ 

••••«•■••*«• 

10 

04.97 

11 

1?. 

13 

04.O7 
03.87 

d3.65 
d3.55 

01.00 

0l.il5 

01.00 

01.4O 

01.35 

01.20 

01.45 

01.00 

01.6O 

01.1O 

01.6O 

01.95 

01.3O 

01.45 

0.95 

01.30 

01.4O 

01.4O 

01.75 

01.19 

d2.49 

d2.49 

6.75 

dl.30 

dl.OO 

dl.0O 

dl.tO 

0.55 

d.95 

d.90 

dl.lO 

dl.20 

0.85 

0.55 

01.00 

01.00 

01.00 

01.OO 

01.39 

01.39 

dl.85 

04.10 
03.92 
6.86 

04.67 
04.47 

14 

............ 

15 

.......... 

...f. ....... 

16 

17 

6.98 

18 

10 

.......    .... 

20 

01.18 

61.39 

6.79 

21 

> 

■•«••«•«*••■ 

n 

23 

........... 

24 

25 

*  *  *            ••         •  • 

26 

27 
28 

6L60 

6V.46 

6.88 

01.19 

d2.10 

• 

?ft 

30 

• 

31 

32 

83 

01.49 

34 

35 

A9.13 
A9.13 

02.48 
02.48 

A9.13 
/i9.13 

36 

37 

.......    ... 

38 

39 

0.83 

0.83 

0LO1 

^.84 
9-76 

gL12 

61.27 
61.26 
61.43 

01.37 
cl.37 
01.57 

40 

41 

, 

42 

43 

0.83 
0.83 
0.89 
0.83 
0.68 
0.27 
0.61 
0.41 
0.61 

£r.79 
ff.74 

ci.  37 
cl.37 
el.  43 
el.  43 
el.  33 
el.  21 
0L41 
01.31 
01.51 

44 

45 

61.19 
61.09 

6.89 

6.73 

6.53 

6.84 
6.66 

61.07 
61.49 

"•••"•••••• 



46 

9*69 

47 

48 

A.i9 

A.  33 
A.il3 

40 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

d2.00 

56 

d  Forty  days. 

e  Fifty  days. 

/  Sixty  days. 

g  No  time. 

h  Thir^  days  or  lea& 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

fKOTB.— FiKares  in  Urge  ^pe  doioie  th« 


from  ......••••>• 

Kansas  Citv. 

1 

1 

8 

To- 

« 

1 

til 

• 

• 

i 

'    0 

d 

• 

1 

1 
•a 

s 

n 
h4 

1 

< 

s 

.a 
0 

1 

• 

0 

1 

EIaiimm  Cit^  Mo 

2 

Saiicma  Mo          -...^. .--...... 

h.79 

e.lh 

0.89 

3 

StL  r^oniit.  M'o          .-        . 

4 

AtIaa  Mlont          -   ....••«••.•• 

A9.99 

Jfc3.57 
A3. 30 
«2.90 
A2.20 
02.35 
el.  95 

*•«••■ > 

03.26 

*3.17 

A.*l.49 

03.79 

A2.U1 

01.97 

01.44 

5 

Blockfeet  Agency,  Mont 

Crow  Affencv  Mont    ......... 

i9.90 

6 

......... 

7 

CnntAr  Station  Mont  ......... 

g 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.. 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

HArlfim  Mont  ................ 

0I.9O 
0i.»O 

9 

10 

11 

e2. 25    1 

0i.9a 

12 

HflmiA.  Mnnt        .............. 

e3.30 

f  1. 95 
A3. 00 
02.69 

01.10 

13 

PnnI Ar  $4tAt,ion  Mont    _. .. 

01.4O 

14 

Keil  Rock  Station.  Mont 

Rosebad  Sta  ion.  Mont 

Dakota  Citv  Nebr 

09.13 

15 

■■••••  • 

09.48 
e.MO 
0.78 

""01.39 
01.25 

16 

17 

OnnoA  Nelir    .........«•.•«■•■ 

01.00; 

0.6O 

# 

18 

Omaha.  Nebr  ................. 

■1.90 

19 

Ruflhville  Nebr 

01.50 
01.15 

01.40 

20 

S^ntfiA  Airencv.  Nebr  ......... 

........ 

21 

Vale.itine  Nebr 

01.69 

0I.O5 

22 

Elko  Nev          

A4.00 

A4.00 - 

0.3.49 

03.49 

09.17 

03.79 

03.02 
02,17 

'j3.6i 

02.  75 

/3.19 
y3.19 

23 

Watlitworth.  Nev.............. 

.....%•. 

24 

Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex . . 
Dnlf e  Side-tfKck  ( i  »enver  and 

Rio  Grande),  X.  Mex 

Gallup  Station,  N.  Mex 

Lan  CrnceB.  N  Mox 

Met>ca1ero  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Navaio  Aceuov.  N. Mex  ...... 

A2.35 

A4  00 
a:).  25 
A2.15 
1:2.92 

A2.29 

i3.78 

"A2."23 
t3.03 
;3.83 
A3. 23 

25 

26 

....... 

m3.09 

........ 

27 

ml.99    1 

28 
29 

........ 

m9.89 



30 

Santa  F6  N  Mex 

A9.t3 

m3.1S 

31 

Oiirftv  Afsrencv.  TJtfth •..••....• 

43.84! 

r2  47 

04.15 
/9.15 

^.15 

32 

Price  Station,  tJtah 

TTintah  Vitllev  Acrenov.  Utah. . 

A2.75 

33 

Jk3.S3 
0I.O9 

01. 2d 

34 

Ashland.  Wis 

01.25 
01.99 

U1     1 

35 

Shawano  Wia 

86 
37 
38 
39 

4U 

Rawlins  Wvo 

A2.70 

>i.'i*3 

/|4  27 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo 

Fort CAhtwr.  Wvo ......... 

3.55 

{2.10 

1.90 

:::::::::  :::::i 

Lewiston. Inrtho  .............. 

Ai.00 

H.99 

%.:..... 

/3.19 

«5.17 

Ghemawa.  Oreiron. ............ 

05.O7 

41 

Grande  Ronde  Agenoy,  Oregon 
Klamafh  Azeucv.  Oreson 

05 .07 

42 

47.17 

04.19 

47.40 

43 

Pendleton.  Oresron  ............ 

A4.00 

/3.19 

04.40 

44 

Sheridan.  Oregon .............. 

• •••••.. 

04.N9, 

45 

Thtt  Dalles. Orecon ............ 

04.17 

}3.19 

04.60 
04.99 
06.90 
05.O5 
04.89 

04.  HO 
04.49 
05.39 

•4.88 
04.97 
04.97 

46 

T«le<io  ( Yaquina  Bay),  Oregon 
Oybut  (Gray's  Harlior).  Wash. 
N'eah  Bay  Aeenoy,  Wash 

47 

48 



49 

New  Taooma.Wash 

, 

50- 

Reservation.  Wash ............ 

A4.31 

A4.99 

"^y"^^'.'.v.'.'^ 

51 

Sookane  Fiills*.  Wash 

■  •■■•««■ 

1 

5'i 

Central ia.  WaHh 

53 

Titppenish   Station  (Cascade 
Branch    Northern    Pacific 
Riillroad).  Wash 

A4.59 

54 

Tulalin.  Wash 

55 

Union  Citv.  Wash 

*  Rates  for  all  river  transportation  during  season  of  navigation  only. 

t  All  rail  or  water  and  rail  where  neoeasary.    Best  and  qoiokoet  roatea  imder  all  oireainston< 
a  Seven  days. 
b  Ten  daya. 
0  Twenty  day*. 
d  Twpnty-one  daySi 
0  Thirty  days. 
/  Thirty  dftya  or  lees. 
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Mdveriiaement  of  March  26,  1089,  for  fumUhing  transportation,  etc.— Continaed. 
ntea  at  which  oontnMsto  haye  been  awardecl  ] 


Omaha. 

Kawlins. 

Fort;  Cas- 
per. 

1 

• 
• 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

• 

7a 

1 

& 

M 
00 

■ 

i 

1 

< 

1 

n 
0 

f 
s 

4 

1 

1 

00 

n 
4 

1 

e.7S 
A1.95 

«.75 

A3.79 

A3. 37 

A3. 00 

«2.70 

A2.00 

e2.05 

•I.MO 

02.05 

«3.IO 

01.80 

A2.20 

02.50 

0.75 

0.47 

C.79 

1 

el.  89 

2 

3 

«3.16 

A3. 13 

A9.99 

etf.49 

Ai.M9 

01.93 

0I.8I 

0t.S*J 

4 

«9.90 

t 

5 

•••••••" 

1 

6 

■.. 

7 

M.OO 

01.8O 

I 

8 

•  • « • 

9 

10 

•  •*  .«••••• 

•  •••••»., 

11 

1 

12 

0I.77 

13 

/3.13 

U 



'"*«i.38 
0.45 

0.52 

i 

15 



16 

/.41 

17 

•••• 

___^__,_  . 

18 

f  90 
0.95 
0.75 

A3.  60 

A3.  50 

Ail.50 

A3.75 
A3.*J5 

A2.6S 

0.95 
01.09 

0.83 
03.94] 
03.94 
02.53 

03.80 

03.87 

«2.ft^ 

A3.3N 

i4.45 
03.  '.i5 

/.9J 

.90      « <^ 

19 

••.•••• ••• 

...... .... 

20 

/.76 
/3.I9 
/3.19 

0.75 

n.CO 

21 

22 

***"•"•*•* 

23 

A2.67 
54.41 

*"A"i.6i 

A3. 40 
A4.I9 
A2l.«l 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

****"•■• 

29 

A2.85 
A2.40 

""0I.5O 

0l.  50. 
A2.40 

30 

A3.8J 
02.47 

A3.8*2 
01.  65. 

0i.O3 

04. 15 
/lS.15 

/4.15 

31 
32 

......  .... 

33 

34 

35 

g4.27 

"•••"•  '  " 

' 

36 

3.tl5 

y9.46 

il.88 

37 

0I.75 

A3.  75 

»1.8(l 

-' 

as 

A5.09 

"•••■••••■l 

/3.19 

05.17 
<!5.07 
05.O7 

A7.40 

M.40 
04.80 

04.60 
<'4.94» 
eO.'JO 
f5.05 
04.8O 

04.80 
04.4O 
05.3O 

04.88 
04.97 
04.97 

39 

40 

1 

, 

41 

1 

A7.17; 

04.23 

1 

42 

'A3.75 

/3.19 

******* 

43 

44 

04."2i 

1 

/3.19 

......  -.1 ...*.. .  - 

45 

t 

1 

1 

46 

1 



47 

1 

48 

, 

1 

49 

1 

"A4.35    i 

1 

50 

A4.99 

t 

I 

......... 



61 

.....a....^                                      |.--                                             - 

Ki 

A4.A5. 

1 

* 

53 

54 

1 1 1 ' 

.•■•..-••- 

55 

1 1 • 

7  Thirty  days  or  lem;  reasonable  time  to  be  added  for  wagon-roads. 
A  Forty  days. 
t  Forty-five  days. 
.1  Fifty  days. 
k  Sixty  davs. 
{ Seventy -flTe  days. 
m  No  time. 
n  Ten  days;  all  rail;  for  all  the  baeon  for  Pine  Bldge  only. 
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Abatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Oitg,  under 

[Note. — Fii^es  in  large  type  denote  the 


a 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


From 


To— 


Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Colorado  Klver  Agency,  Ariz. 

Holbrook,  Ariz *. 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz 

Yama,  Ariz 

Areata.  Gal 

Cloverdale,  Cal 

Colton,Cal 

Fort  Ynma,  Cal 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal 

Montague,  Cfal 

Round  Valley  Agency,  Cal  ... 

Portervillo,  Cal 

Grand  Janction,  Colo 

Ignaoio,  Colo 

i&monr.  Dak 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak. 
Crow^  Creek  Agency,  Dak  . . . . 
DevU's  Lake  Agency,  Dak  ... 

Elton.Dak  

Flandrean,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak  . . 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  BmI6  Agency,  Dak . . . . 

Mandan,  Dak 

Idinot,Dak 

Rnnnlng  Water,Dak 

Sisseton  Agency  Station,  Dak 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak. 

Oberon,  Dak 

Rolla»Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Black  foot,  Idaho 

Rosa  Fork,  Idaho 

Chicago,  Dl 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T 

Oklahoma  Station,  Ind.  T 

Ponca,Ind.T 

Paul's  Valley,  Ind.  T 

Sioux  City.lowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Cale,  Kans 

Cedar  Vale,  Kans 

Hoyt,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kans 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Dulnth,  Minn 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn 


St.  Louis. 


« 
o 


/3.59 


/3.69 
i3.91 

/3.y« 


/4.60 

/4.3T 

el. 16 

e.90 

el.  34 

el,TO 

el.60 

^.95 

el.ld 

el. IS 

el.40 

el.59 

el.40 

el. SO 

el.08 

el. 15 

el. 15 

el.09 

el.40 

e.95 

eL40 

el.40 

/8.05 

/3.04 

t.75 

/I.IO 

/1. 20 

/L20 

/1.33 

e.N5 

/1.19 

fl.22 

/1.19 

/1. 27 

e.y6 

e.  80 

e.  65 

e.65 

e.64 

e.90 

eLIO 

e.r5 

/1.75 


I 

• 


d3.63 
i5.68 

e3.79 
A4.18 
e4  07 


e4.37 

e4ioV 


e4.65 
•4.37 
<2L29 


dl.49 


el.  05 
dl.39 
dL33 


dL18 
dl.46 
dL46 
el.  18 
/L68 


el.39 


e2.88 
e2.88 


dl.18 
dl.l8 

dl.54 


(21.21 
dl.l4 

d.8:) 

d.73 

d.«4 

d.92 

d.73 

d.8y 

dl.08 


/1. 95 


s 

GQ 

■ 


e3.68 

«6.80 

e4.80 

ft4.S2 

e4.54 

i5.80 

{5.80 

e4.47 

e4.70 

e7.67 

i6.52 

i7.e7 

e4.39 


bs 

I 


A3. 77 


e4.57 

e4.37 


el.  27 
el.  27 
el.39 


el.  27 

ei.ar 

el.  33 
el.  33 
el.  33 
eLll 
el.  31 
el.  21 
el.  41 


o 
a 

0 

.a 


61.18 


62.03 
62.53 


69.53 
69.53 


il.72 


/L3J 
1.34 


iL29 


6.79 
6.83 
6.83 


*  Rates  for  all  river  transportation  during  season  of  navigation  only. 

t  All  rail  or  water  and  rail  where  neeeasarv.  Best  and  quickest  routes  under  aH  oircnmataneea. 

a  Thirty  days  or  less  to  all  except  Ouray,  Uintah  Valley,  and  Shoshona  Agenoiea  j  reMonable  tima 

for  wagon  haul  to  be  added. 
h  Thirty  days  or  lesa. 
«T6n  days. 
d  Twenty  days. 
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ndverHaement  of  March  2S,IB89,  for  furnishing  trafisportation'f  etc. — Continued, 
rates  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded.] 


St  Paol. 

San  Franoisoo. 

Dnlath. 

Bismarok. 

1 

• 

1 

CO 

• 

• 

i 

1 

• 

S 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

1 

o 

• 

EH 

« 

• 

^ 

^ 

' 

ciil.97 
i4.15 

1 

1 

{4.30 
e4.00 

2 

3 

A4.07 
e9.39 

• 

4 

e3.00 
i.87 
<.87 

•9.09 
e2.80 

e9.90 

« 

6 

7 

8 

e9.64 

■  •0««*  •«•••• 

9 

J3.20 

10 

e4.9y 

i6.52 

11 

{3.08 

el.70 

12 

13 

•  •  •  J^  «  •  •  •  • 

M 

15 

•.95 

e.y9 

e.95 

el.ao 

•l.ilO 

0.65 

e.85 

el.30 

el  .09 

e.99 

el.09 

el. SO 

e.84 

e.85 

e.99 

e.60 

el.lO 

e.60 

el.  05 

e.99 

el. so 

^.NO 
el.SO 
el.40 
el  .40 

e.7.'l 
el.OO 
el. 35 
el. SO 
el.S5 
el. SO 
el.40 
el.OO 
el.OO 
el.S5 

<<.S5 
el.S5 

r.HO 
el.S5 
el.S5 

16 

17 

e.75 

tf.eo 

e.75 

18 

•••••• • • •  • 

19 

20 

e.55 

d.77 

j.ll 

21 

* 

22 

e.5b 
e.75 
e.50 
e.75 

23 

24 

- 

25 

26 

27 

dl.OX 
d.77 

e.63 

/1.66 

28 

29 

e.85 
e.'45 

30 

31 

32 

•                   ^ 

33 

e.97 

e.ob 

34 

35 

36 

37 

• 

as 

39 

40 

**■ 

41 

*■**' 

42 

e:85 

••••••••••■• 

» 

el.OO             e.99 

43 

44 

45 

46 

1 

47 

....•• •.••{****** ****** 

48 

49 

50 

•••••••«•• 

51 



53 

d.49 

e.40 
e.69 

e.4N 
/1. 60 

e..90 
e.70 

53 

54 

5S 

/t.4l$ 

/1.S5 

56 

e  Thirty  days. 

{Forty  days. 
Fifty  days. 
i  Six^  days. 
j  No  nme. 
k  Twenty  days ;  no  award ;  no  shipments  from  this  point  lo  Chicago. 
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ta  ^Vv  T^rk  CU9, 
n^OTK. — Figares  ia  lans«  type  iJtiiti  tte 


II 

w 


t^n   M* 

Mj»'    

*     >%  Irfoitv  M> 

4    x-»<^  ii4««     

>     ?««*.' L*ne<  -Vc-^*    V..X.; 


tt 

^ 

s 


J   i 


« 


i         ^ 


4.  *« 


«.:.  r' 


"  v"^»fc>*.- >i  fc  vo;   k*.M         .- r^^9    

^  IW%  5^*  I7.W   Ac  T».  \    v.*! rl  vv    

«  F/tf-s  iVa-5'a»  lt/»Ti      .     . r    «•'•   

?l  T<oi  IV  i  .V.r»u«<*    !!«•?  ,-- r"   V    

:*       f  fc<-«««i;   Vnii      .1 -  r|.;-&    , 

"1  H   .♦♦oi^  V  aa     ,. f#,!ii>  ...  ., 

li  7*  a»  w  >5;i    111.  M  <"*7 -   .  ;.  jj .. 

^«  1L*<  fiivi  ssb-^nx.  V.Ai<1     -    -  •:.  r  .»_  . 

'J^  3Mf>4«f«»«<ii   5^£^  tnu  V1U.4 «,.-.  .'^im  ..«.  .. 

I»  n^-n:;*  .:*    >««1C    .-     .-      .»     —  :•,   ••-..>«.  .. 

.^«nftk  N****'     ^.-   — "    *  -  -«_  .. 

>  .tiiiitu  ^•'ir     **  ^.     —  — '-TS    -. 

'*  3^i^>*t  '  .  I:     X|>c                "♦•      .. 

^  >»in    r-     V,i*"T'.       X..>c rl^S  — -   -. 

*  'Vi.tf«t~t»f    "N«»hr r.  -~  ... 

J^  Vir.    \»t                ..^ ._        -  «^:" 

t  "^     .•vm'.i-  h    "SfT-             ^  1'  . 

^fc        •.    >•.'.  I'    •»  .'*  "^ 'b  * ».    X  "^  ^^  1^  i 


r:.  *"   ...   . 

«i  •*  ...  . 

r1   *'!     •■ 


r.  K 


rlJ»|     ^  '•»  — 

"Z!_  IIII--  "iL:.  'ci 

-.   i r^   -i    r 


-^.r  '-     ^     »    V 

. 

-.            *- 

> 

"^fc       t    ■^:».   ■<»T.   X    ^»T 

-3tl& 

m    * 

.  fc^      -  ».-^  V    V  •  \ 

. 

*^^^W«P"^( 

*V 

\>t«^  M    "^    <.**n  *    ^  V'v 

.  ^ 

** 

V,    ,  '     >.».»*         X  V    V         

, . 

^ 

•> 
X 

■Vtet  •»  ♦  .    V     \     \ 

•^  XT 

• 

-<vlf                      ^     •      ^l    .    1  U  'iU*l 

.  4 

^  ^ 

» 

«   -■>      •  *"•  '              

* 

'*-.>-  >;  M-'  u    .  •  .1 

^   <^ 

»     »      *.  •     %*'  IV ".    «  «ja 

« 

^ 

V 

*,>.»       .'M.       ■       ^                     ,.      ,. 

. 

« 

•» 

■v..  ♦   i««i         *     ">. 

•                        <.4^     «     ^ 

-     ,' 

» 

»       *        '  X      • 

•  . 

5v 
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N« 
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4 
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, 
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« 
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^ 
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« 

» 
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. 

« 
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■X 
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i« 
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. 
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« 
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• 
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^ 
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-^ 
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MdverHaement  of  March  25,  IS&9,  for  furniahipg  transportationy  eto. — Continued, 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  airardeil.l 


8t  Louis. 

8t  Paul. 

San  Francisco. 

Dnlath. 

Bis- 
ojarok. 

1 

p3 

1 

« 

f 

EH 

s 

1 

• 

i 
§ 

u 

• 

1 
1 

CO 

• 

1 

• 

0 

• 

0 

1 

« 

1 

53 

• 

M 

f 

• 
• 

. 

u 
a 
0 

d 

• 

* 

I 

• 
H 

1 

1 

•  ••««■  • 

2 

i.50 
09.49 

3 

02.66 
A2.67 
i2.56 
&2.06 
el.  57 
01.47 
0.84 
01.48 

e9.75 

"09.7*5 
o9.04 

/9l48 

........ 

1 

/9.48 

5 

eil.30 
ol.OO 

el.OO 
01.60 
ol.lO 
01.50 
09.5O 
O1.05 

a 

o'l  .60 

7 



01.48 
01.38 

...... . 

el.60<e<'4fa 

B 

el.  60 
0I.5O 

el. 38 

0 

0.74!  in 

el.95' 

11 

e9.50 
0I.45 

12 

0.79 

18 

14 

ol.8» 

a.oo 

01.88 

e9.00 
0I.95 

15 
16 

17 
18 

01.95 

0I.3O 

09.95 
el.40 
e9.95 

"cJio 

10 

ol.l5 

20 

01.95 

01.15 

21 

s 

o3.00 

2:t 

e9.00 

23 

24 

«  ■  •  •  •*b  - 

25 

26 

27 

. 

• 

28 

. 

29 

30 

Xrl.05 

31 

32 

* 

33 

34 

0.75 

35 

0.75 

• 

36 

.. 

37 

A3.65 

tff 
88 

39 



r4S.17 
09.O7 
05.07 

A7.40 
04.40 
oi  80 
04.60 
04.90 
o<L20 
05.O5 
04.80 
O4.80 
O4.40 
05.30 

04.88 
04.97 

eSlsO 

M.87 

05.17 
05.O7 
c5.07 

Kt.  40 
04.40 
04.80 
oi.60 
04.90 
e6.20 
o5.05 
04.80 
04.80 
04.40 
e&SO 

04.  F8 
04.97 
04.97 

e9.69 
'0.93 

01.37 

A3.90 

ei|.30 

/;1.17 

el.85 

0.85 

01.38 

0.94 

0.5O 

el  .00 

09.76 

01.27 

e9.05 
el. 00 
ol.OO 

m2.63 

m.95 

nl.35 

04.00 
m2.30 
ml.  35 
ml.  85 

m.87 
ml.l5 

m.96 

p.  60 

ml.  00 

m2.80 

ml  .05 

m2.05 
ml.  05 
ml.  05 

40 

41 

42 

'e3.8b 
e4.30 
e3.80 
e4.90 
o4.ilO 

eiil^o 

e3.NO 
e3.HO 
e3.80 

e3.80 

A7J97 

W.97 

43 

04.63 

•14 

45 

«4.33 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

'  "e4.*33 
e5.33 

51 

* 

52 

53 

e4.53 

« 

54 

0.ASMk 

55 

e4. 97  «^.QA 

••••«•• 

56 

A  Sixty  days. 

•Time  thirty  days;  no  award  made;  no  goods  shipped  to  St.  Louis. 

j'No  time. 

K  Twenty-one  days. 

/Thirty  days  or  less ;  reasonable  time  to  be  added  for  wagon  haal, 
m  Thirty  days,  rail  and  steamer, 
n  Thirty  days,  rail,  steamer,  and  wagon, 

o  Sixty  days,  rail  and  wag6n. 
pThirty  days,  steamer. 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AbBiraet  of  propotaU  reeeived  and  eomtraeU  awarded  •»  Hew  T&rk  Cily,  mmdet 
[Koix.— nghTM  in  Urge  tjpe  denote  the  imtoe  at  wUeh  contzacto  have  been  awnrded; 


a 

0 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

16 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

28 

27 

28  1 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Clabb  L 

BLAHKKT8,  ALL  WOOL,  XACKnTAC. 

2-pofait»  indigo  bine,  42  x  56  inches,  5|  lbs.  .pain. 

2|>point.,  indigo  blae,  54  x  68  inohee,  6  IIm do . . 

3-point»  indigo  blue,  60  x  72  inches,  8  lbs do. . 


Indian shroadstbioe 

Indian  shroads,  scarier 

Class  2. 

wooleh  axd  kxtt  goods. 

Cassiniere.  medium  weight,  dark  colon yds. 

Flannel,  bloe  twilled do.. 


Flannel,  red  twilled do.. 


HoodA,  woolen,  assorted  sixes dos. 


37 
38 
30 
40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45  1 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51- 
52 

53 
54 
55 
66 


Hosio,  children's,  woolen,    mediam,   assorted 
Hizee,  Nos.  5  to  6| doz. 


HoA4»,  misses',  woolen,  mcdiom,  assorted  sizes, 
X08.7  to8| doz. 


Hone,  women's,  woolen,  medinm,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.9iol0 doz 


e 
u 

<s 

o 
••» 

s 

D 


1 
1 


9 

0^ 


o 
Q 

a 

4 


6 


^.    a 


^      3 


o 
OS 

si 


Points  of  deliTMy. 


I 


^  ,  :z; 


341 

2,915 

12,738 

•200 

•282  i 


405 
44^496 


341 
19,738 


as;  546 


270 


1,190 


44,4»9 


sy* 


9.93f:2.52  2.614 
12.78 

2.88  2.98(1.... 
3.18 
S.84  3.98 

4.: 


3.48 


1.11 


1,614 


2,480 


I 


1,«14 


9, 


1 


Hose,  misses',  cotton,  medinm,  assorted  sizes, 
lfos.7to9 doz. 


830 


I 


«.so 

fJO 


I 
1.4!i 


'3.90 


I    i 


,L37 


■2.23 


1X15 


Or 
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adv€rti$ement  of  March  25, 1889,  forfumiaking  goods,  etc,  for  the  Indian  service, 
awrdB  were  made  on  oompftriaon  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


u 

<s 

a 

9 

•c 

• 
■ 

i 
e 

< 

• 

< 

1 

ad 

• 

1 
»9 

i 

m 
• 

Q 
1 

i 

i 

1 

O 

1 

1 

CO 

• 

1 
1 

Mi, 

2  Pi 

l§ 

M 

S 

1 

■ 

a 

1 

a 
•^^ 

hi 

i 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

% 

^ 

• 

tH* 

JH- 

tH 

N 

>i. 

m 

>5 

t>i 

• 

•h 

>5 

1 

• 
•  •  •  *          •  ■ 

m 

JZi 

{z; 

^ 

^ 

ti 

^ 

^ 

Ik 

}Z5 

^ 

1 
2 
8 

1.05 
.22 

• 

» 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

.2037 

.2382 

.231 

.2262 

.2308 

.231 

• 

10 

1 

.2149 

.2324 

.24 

.2291 

.2380 

.3265 

.47916 

.58616 

.2427 
.2520 
.2346 
.2448 
.2470 

.24^ 

.2367 

.2524 

.2618 

.2622. 

.2746 

.2396 
.2534 
.2684 
.2386 
.2274 

/ 

( 

U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

.23 
.2150 

.2037 
.2149 

.2382 
.2427 

:^ 

.2262 

.2367 

.2308 
.2396 

.241 

20 

21 

.25     . 

.2324 
24 

!2291 
.2380 
.2856 
.47916 
.68616 

.2520 
.2346 
.2448 
.2470 

4.413 

4.69 

.2524 
.2618 
.2622 
.2746 

.2534 
•9684 

.2886 
.2274 

3.99 
4.05 

al.35 
4.00 

2.35 
8.26 

6.00 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 

5.32 

4.15 

3.75 

31 

6.80 

4.23 

4.45 
5.40 
5.50 

t 

^ 

32 
33 
34 

1.40^ 

1.18| 

.9950 

1.70 

1.10 

1.50 

1.37J 

1.50 

1.31 

35 

1.2U 
1.37| 

1.25 

1.40 

1.37i 

1.37i 

1.20 

36 

1.38| 

L62i 

1.35 

1.27 

• 

37 

L30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.33 

38 

1.46^ 

39 

1.6H 

^'*^ 

1.494 
1.61 

2.f0 

1.50 
1.75 

1.62 

1.564 

1.53} 

1.87i 
1.87| 

1.65 
1.55 

1.77 
l.(J5 

40 

41 

1.69t 

1.83 

1.80 

1.64^ 

42 

1.73{ 

1.96i 

2.70 

1.80 

43 

1.86 

2.341 

44 

2.20 

1.83. 

45 

2.16 
2.21 



1.061 
1.08 

2.19 
2.27^ 

2.25 

2.95 
2.15 

2.35 
2.42 

3.35 

2.25 

2.30 
2.15 

2.30 
2.38 

2.10 
2.53 

46 

47 

2.90 

2.22^ 

2.294 
2.54{ 

2.40 

2.24 

2.87 

48 

2.29 

2.24 

2.00 

2.29 

49 

2.40 

1.90 

2.15 

50 

1.80 

51 

.821 

.033 

3 

1.25 

.90 

62 

58 
54 

«.«9 

55 

.sei 

56 

aSSdosenonly. 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Ah^tnei  o/jM-opoMit  received  and  eomtraois  awarded  in  New  Tark  Cihf,  mmdet 
IXort.— Fij{tire«  iu  laripe  type  denote  tlie  rates  at  which  contraeta  have  been  awarded; 


\       CtAMI. 


« 


*» 


»jV5  f«rju4 


V'      V 


^"*'  ••  t^    "tTf     r  Wv     !.«« 


^  -»* 


»^*^^*  ^^  «^^'«M 


't* 


Sk? 


m 

r 

^ 

§ 

•• 
e 

Tob 

S. 

i 

P2 

94 

2? 

s 

< 

a 

» 

< 

S       i 

22 

3    1 

r«* 

S 


PeiaCa  of  di-U  wrr. 


Ll^       1^83 


•KS. 


« 

• 

■e 

^ 

s 

b 

^ 

s 

i 

«# 

? 

H      ' 

H 

•E    1 

£.    1 

« 

«e    > 

J3 
O 

cor 

flS  C! 


« 

— 

— 

«t:  1 

a 

b 

s. 

.JS 

J^ 

oS 

«A 

.    >- 

>• 

> 

> 

> 

>  - 

2 

» 

» 

» 

» 

> 

» 

s 

& 

« 

e 

6 

o» 

ae 

Z 

z 

z 

Z 

as 

11?: 


';v*»<«»w       >«<■  'fc       ie««  .-^^K. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


.     •  ,»,-4"I 


«;r 


<s^arKiaii*r 


dfw 


ST^ 


5^ 

r    ^^-la-^.  ia»p(v 


arv 


US 


»»awV< 


»>  4^'       1> 


•^        .   ^«. 


4.^ 


4^ 


:  wr 


^1l««     CL 


'<v  A^««*. 


^S    VV  '>  ■  •«* 


5>  «    . 


FOB  WOOLEN   QOODS   FOB  THE 
iinrdi  mn  auda  oa  aimpailaon  «f  Mmplta  whleh  aeoompuli 


ii  I 


Polata  of  dellTerr. 


s 
E 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

j 

i 

3 

.lUO 

1M8 

losa 

iiS 

1 

I.U 

1 

LSI 

.« 
.M 

.M 

.... 

I.U 
1.00 
.75 
l.Ofi 

LOO 

;.I0II 

J!? 
Ill' 

1TB 
2.2B( 

3.» 
I.N 

1.03 
£.21 

;.ao 

.on 

1.30 

l:S' 

i' 

2.TS 
l.M 

i 

a.s4 

3  K» 

a 

im 

i 

1.    0 

1.  s 

.K 

.H 

in 
.n 

C.  Lo»«d«»  #t  T*ft,       /»,W 
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PBOPOSALS  BECEIVED   AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Ahatraot  mf  prQjfOBoU  rwekted  and  conlraetB  awarded  in  New  York  CUmy  under 
[NoTB.— FlffOTM  in  large  type  denote  tbe  ntee  at  wkioh  awaide  have  been  awacded; 


Artidef. 


I 


2 

a 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 

26 
28 
27 
28 
28 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


87 
88 

89 
40 
41 
43 

43 
44 

46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
68 
68 
64 


Clabs  2— Coo  tinned. 

wooLBK  oooDSr-4»ntinned. 

Socks,  boys',  woolen,  medium,  assorted  sixes, 
Nos.8to9 dos. 


Sooks,  men's,  woolen,  medium,  assorted  sizes, 
Kos,9|tolU doz. 


Sookt,  boys*,  cotton,  heaTj,  mixed,  assorted 
sizes,  Kos.8to9 doz. 


Socks,  men*s,  ootton,  heary,  mixed,  assorted 
sisesi  Nos.  9|  to  11| • «.doz 


Socks,  men's,  ootton,  medium,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.9|tolli doz 


Winseys s yds. 

Yarn,  assorted  colors,  3- ply .lbs . 


Yam,  gray,  3-ply do. 


Additiondl  for  tnUning  scAooIt. 
Clotb,  sky -bine  kersey,  army  standard yds. 

Cloth,  dark-blue  kersey,  army  standard. . :  .do. . 

Clotb,  beaTcr,  black,  donble  width do . . 

Flaoael,  gray,  twilled do.. 

Hose,  women's,  cotton,  medium,  full  regular, 
8i,9'B,  audio's doz 

Leggins,  knit  woolen,  for  girls,  8  dozen  No.  24, 
6  dozen  Ko.  26, 8  dozen  liio.  28 doz 


Scarletoloth vds. 

Vesta,  ladies'  and  misses',  assorted  sizes..  .ITo. 


I 


o 


« 
o 
OP 


1,580 


2,030 


1,181 


901 


3,190 
695 


188 


1,925 

1,6S0 

60 

300 


1 


a 
a 


o 
O 

« 

1 


Points  of  delivery. 


J.ffOO 


1.25 
1.45 


9,030      2.37^ 
2.10 


1,181 


1,268      ]»96N 


.67i 
1.05 


1.87} 


901 


,m 


3,190 
693 


188 


1.995 

1,699 
A9 
399 


100 

(•) 

12 

19 

10 

19 

100 

1A9 

1.421 
8.25 


.27 
.80 
.82 
.34 
.36 


1.60 
1.63 
1.47 

2.  in 
2.18 
2.20 
2.10 


^     »0u 


.67 


1.85 
1.86 
1.46 

1.10 

1.89 

1.52^ 

2.18 

2.80 


:s:«« 


.75 
1.10 


.47 

.53; 

.57 

.47 

.53 

•    .57' 
I 

1.71 

1.89 


3.69 


3.86 
4.09 
4.40 
5.47 
6.98 


88 
86 


1.20 
1.15 
1.30 

2.00 
2.65 
1.85 
1.75 
LH5 


^IToairanl.   KobidsforaoOyardiMailetbESidaBdaOgroMMidfliMcd* 


POB  WOOLEN   GOODS   FOR   THE   INDIAN   aERTICE. 
UMtHtmnl  of  Marvk  25, 1889,  for  /ttrnUkiug  good»,  «to.— Cootinaed. 
•wai4>  nn  BMda  on  ODrnparlMm  of  auaplM  whloh  MMompMilBd  Uda.) 


I.XI   I.U 

.68 

:!? 
1 

.M 
.Mi 

I.M   2. 

lit 

.«8    . 

■1 

'.at 

i.!l! 

l;!-ri 

la 

.11 

'>1 

1 

.73 

I'm' 

2.V) 

i.n 
l.8^ 

.ss 

:!? 

Z.0( 
3.  It 

i.-n 

■  .VI 

IM 
iM 

.U 

4& 

!!4S 

.W 

K        .Hj 

.M 



-kI 

«1.T( 

■  ^9 

tS' 

BZ.3Tt 

..« 

■  »i 

aw 

ja«7j 

t 

.Ki 

.81   . 
.341 

-      -ia* 
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PKOPOSAL8   RECEIVED   AND   CONTKACTS   AWARDED 


Abatraet  ofpropoBaU  received  and,eontraete  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
iNOTB.— Fi^areB  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded  i 


• 

§ 

,. 

.1 

0 

*9 

a 
B 

1 

1 

a 

i 
1 

4 

s 

i 

i4 

ci 

pq 

4 

H 

fi 

8 

m 

1 

S 

1 

t 

1 

Artiolea. 

1 

warded. 

• 

V 

1 

w^ 

3 

» 

3 

3 

Pi 

V 

►9 

Points  of  delivery. 

o 

<B 

• 

• 

M 

M 

• 

ji 

• 

ji 

1 

f 

9 

a 

^ 

g 

1 

^ 

s 

s 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

i 

Clabs  3. 

COTTON  OOODe. 

1 

Bed-comforts,  fast  colors, 

• 

No.. 

24,710 

94,710  l.aii 

1.39 
1.46 

1.05 
1.17 

L22 
1.10 

L40 
1.46 

2 

1.23i 

3 

1.46 

1.41 

J 

L49 

1.37| 
L37l 

6 

• 

L56 

0 
7 

Bed>tioking,  medium .  yds . 

25,070 

SI9,O70 

.0967 

1.67 

.08 

.0955 

1.274 

.09} 

.0865 

.0836 

8 

.0971 

.0878 

.1010 

.091 

.0890 

.0977 

9 

.0984 

.0908 

10 

.1021 

11 

.U47 

12 

18 

64x64 yds.. 

101,715 

101,715 

•  •*•••  •• 

.0565 
.0093 

.064 

U 
16 

:o3 

16 

Canton    flannel,    brown, 

heavy yds.. 

31.000 

31,000 

.0809 
.0840 

•  ■  •  • 

.0780 
J  0880 

.0700 
.0845 

.08 

.0885 
.0825 

.0816 
.0623 

17 

.00 

18 

.0473 

.0938 

.0808 

.09 

.1068 

10 

.0843 

.0060 

.10 

20 

.0891 

.11 

21 

.0987 

-— ^    1 

22    Cheviot do... 

1,360 

1,360;  .0746 

•  •  *  ■ 

.0674     .0758 

.08i 

.0714 

.0748 
.0647 

23 
24 

.0859 

1                                -  —  ' — 

.0653 

25    Cotton,    knittinir,   white 

and  colored,  medium. lbs. 

140 

140 

*  •  •  ■ 

.311 

.36| 
.521 

20 

.45 

27  Cotton  bats,  falLnet  weight 

w    v^g 

•      lbs.. 

577 

577 

«•■••»«« 

.lOOO 

.1160 

.1094 

28 

20   Crash,  linen,  washed,  me- 

diomt yds.. 

14,236 

14,935 

.0882 

.0724 
.08 

.0648 
.1028 

80 

.0864 

81 

.0655 

.0660 

.0770 

92 

.08871 

.0056 

.0661 

83 

% 

.10 

.09U 

841 
35 

.08M 

.0890 

30   Denims, bine do..   17.050 

17,050  .0901 

•  •  •  ■ 

.0880 

.0808 

.12 
.10 

.1043 

.1017 
.1070 

87 

.1019 

.0963  1  .OM0 

88 

.1069 

.1065 

.0005 

.11 

.1089 

.1U4 

39 

.1088 

.1263 

.1080 

.lO 

40 

1 

.1225 

41 

Drilling, indigo  blue.  .do.. 
Drilling,  slate do.. 

1,823 
10^840 

1,895 
10,340 

.0880 

.0576 
.0508 

.06 

.OMfl 
.0611 

•0004 

.0646 

42 
43 

.0590 
.0646 

44 

■  V  •  • 

45 

.0680 

40 

Dnek,  standard,  not  less 
than  8  ounces  per  yard, 
free  ttom  all  aulBg.ydB. 

88^073 

08,079 

.1019 
.1147 

•  *  •  « 

.0046 

47 

48 

49 

_ 

FOR  COTTON  GOODS  FOB  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


odvertiMnent  of  March  35,  1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  e(e.— Cod  tinned, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  whioh  accompanied  bids.] 


• 

1 

1 

§ 

S 

8 
o 

S3 

s 
i 

• 

1 

0$ 

«  a 

1 

94 

1 
1 

0 

1 

s 

tq 

« 

•3 

a 

9 

a. 

a 

• 

1 

Hi 
(4 

5 

-a 

* 

t 

• 

1 

s 
1 

• 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Points  of  delirery.. 

• 

1 

m 

t 

« 

•§1 

H 

• 

Si 

1 

1 

J?5 

1 

1 

• 

e 

• 

1 

^04 

!z;P4 

• 

1 

1 

i 

« 

i 

1 

1 

» 
1 

*.09» 

.0887 

.0868 

.0922 

.0406 

.0910 

.103 

.0837 

.0750 
.0825 
.O9.')0 
.  1075 
.1260 
.1010 

.0S25 
.0500 
.OSOO 

.0850 
.0975 
.0850 
.0890 
.0940 

.0640 

.0805 
.0748 
.0785 
.0748 
.1145 

.0997 
.0773 

.iii 

•  111 
.Hi 

.... 

.0835 
.0837 

.0824 
.089 

.OOj 

.086 

*  .  ■  • . 

.0637 

.063 

.0751 

.06| 

.061 

.07i 

.051 

.061 

.07 
.0625 

.35 
.50 

.0840 
.0797 
.081 
.0M5 

:!!S 

.0790 
.103 
.10  A 

.07J 
.0790 
.0825 
.09 

.0926 
.1025 
.0995 

.0840 
.0875 
.0675 

.iOlJ 

.1075 

.12i 
.Hi 

.10 

■  •  «  • 

• 

•  «  •  • 



•  •  •  • 

.07J 
.081 

.0865 
.08 
.0850 
.0895 

.( 

.09 

.091 

.09 

«> 

• 

.U4 
.0973 

.114 

A.110S 

.1038 
.1078 
.06 

.1074 

a  Dock  deliveries  to  begin  within  thirty  day  and  to  be  completed  within  four  months. 
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PBOPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Ahalract  of  propoaaU  received  and  eonlraotp  awarded  in  New  York  ^i§,  under 
[N'OTB.— FlgareB  in  Urge  tjpe  denote  the  nt/ea  at  which  oontraoto  hare  been  awarded ; 


i 


ArtTclea. 


Clam  3— Cont'd. 
COTTON  QOODS— cont'd. 


I 

:3 


i 


e 

s 

« 


i 

i 

(4 

5 


H 

a 


I 

5 


e 


« 


1 

o 

n 


1 

O 

£ 

m 


« 

I 

•c 


S 


Z 

a 

eg 


Points  of  delivery. 


Giagham,  medium 
ydn  265^372  969,37)100619 

.0066 


e 


HandVerohieft,  |^ 
Turkey  red,  hem- 
med, and  packed  in 
paper  boxes... doc. 


2.87t^ 


8 

0 
10 
11 

12    HandkeroblefW,  |.  T. 
B.  hemmed,  white, 

'      Uneu doz  274 

18 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
10 ,  Kentucky  jeans,  me- 

diam yd6.    17,220 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25    I'inen,  table  <62-inch. 
waab.daiuaok)  .yd8 


27 
28 
28 

30 


31 ;  Mosaalto-bar  ...yds. 
82  I  Oiicfoth,  t«ble..yds. 
83 1  Sheeting,  I,  bleaobed, 


84 
85 
86 
87 
38 


89 
40 

il 


48 


standard,  medium 
yds 


Sheeting,  f,  bfown, 
standard,  heavy 
yds 


Sheeting,  f,  brown, 
standard,    heavy 

...., yds 


8.158 


1,030 
3,172 


21,805 


9,37N 


974 


.1020 
.4726 
.664 

.7850 
.7550 


.064 
.  0585 
.0585 


17,990 


3*lft3 


.17 
.18 


223,431 


1,639 
3,679 


91,966 


18,485 


993,431 


19,4tl6 


!2ll 
.19^ 


M 


.051 
.051 
.06i 
.001 


I 


o 
JZ5 


.05871.0586 
.0615 


.0761 
.0783 


.48 
.88 
.44 
.54 


d.18 


.1750 
.2100 
.2725 


6724 
.7417 


].48| 


29781 
.31 


I 

« 


.0582 
.0540 
.0403 


714 


1.30 
1.45 
1.65 


1706 


.06i 
.071  .6^ 


0788 
6798.0720 


.0618 


.0812 


.0608 
.6667 


.0770 


0586 
.0614 


.1810     .1804.1205 
1396,  :.1243 


1743 
2211 


« 


0547 
06691 


6 


.0450 
.0570 
.06 

.0660 


74i 


0607 
.0636 

0608 
.0709 
.0728 


1.32} 

1.471 


.94 

.1875 
.21i 


2^ 
.261 


0648 
0608 


1187 


0r25 
.0775 
.0625 


6884] 
08| 


14 
1850 


% 


.8583 
.001» 
.0062 


.0646 
.7419 


1.45i 


.1878 
.2048 
.2350 
.2150 


.210oi 
.83 
.28)r7 
.30 


.18  A 


.0724 


,0610i 
8624 


1855 
1260| 


o  Two  samples  of  eicb. 

8  All  linen. 

fl  I  wide  price  per  running  yard  any  pattern  in  book. 


TOR  COTTON  GOODS  FOB  THE  INDIAN   8SSRVICE, 

advtrH9«meni  of  Mareh  25, 1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Continncd. 
•waids  were  mede  on  ooin|wrl«on  of  Munples  which  ecoompaaied  bids.) 


1 

i 

1 

1 

Hi 
S 

1 

f4 

1 

1 

1 
■s 

s 

1 
§ 

t 

I 

• 

1 

• 

3 

• 

1 

1 

• 

c4 

>• 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

S 

1 

i 

a 
2 

/ 

Pointfl  of  delivery. 

• 

M 

• 

M 

^ 

• 

M 

• 

M 

• 

H* 

.>j 

»• 

M      M 

• 

'^ 

.M 

g 

6 

Ta 

O^  4 

»• 

t 

u 

Iri 

u 

|4 

fc. 

te 

u 

b 

M 

O 

U4S^*S 

9 

9 

s 

•"21. 

o 

;> 

o 

e 

o 

o 

o 

(H 

JH 

^^1 

N 

H 

>i 

X 

N 

(H 

h 

N 

X 

N 

>4 

>* 

^ 

^ 

1^1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^b!! 

► 

^ 

► 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

« 

O 

« 

to 

O 

« 

tt  0*0 

o 

o 

4> 

o 

9 

« 

^ 

, 

^ 

^ 

Szi 

>ZJ 

;z< 

sz; 

iz; 

^ 

J?5 

Sz; 

» 

izi 

^ 

^ 

^ 

>? 

.0565 

.0«i 

.0485 

• 
.0800 

.OH 

.06 

.0538 

.  05}'.  052 

.0505 

.04{.04S 

«jlM»8 

f 

.0580 

.0820 

.84 

.72i 

• 

1 

.72 

.86 

1.16 

.00 

.08k 

L221 

.... 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25i 

i^y 

1.30 

1.82 

1.42| 

1.00 

1.50 

1.02 

1.55 

• 

a.22| 
a.20 

L76 

:i?t 

.1» 

•  •  «  • 

.240 
.220 

.28 

.17i 

.211 
.2U 

a.l^ 

&.33 
ft.  28 

.30 
.38^ 

.10 

.20i 

!21 

.100 
.172 

.31 

.30 

.321 
.35 

12480 

.29 
.20 

6.45 

.2^ 

.33 

.20 

6.27 

.35 

.31471 
.3147, 

.3147 

.04'-  OA* 

.04f 

•""•*•» 

.20 

(i.l8 

.  — 9 

•^^k 

6.18A 

■    .-  . . 

.071 
.0715 

• 

.727 

.073 

.078 

• 

.0818 
.0618 

.0822 
.0610 

.580 

• 

• 

• 

» 

.00^ 

• 

di  wiUe. 

«200,000  yards,  et  &10  centi,  to  T.  A.  Aahbarner i  66^872  yards,  at  S.88  eentSi  to  Jas.  L.  Wilson 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatraot  of  propwaU  received  and  oontracts  awarded  in  New  York  Ciijf,  under 
[NOTi.~FigiixM  in  lMg«  type  denote  the  retee  at  wUoh  oontnoU  have  been  •warded ; 


Artlolee. 

1 

! 

} 

1 

1 

H 

1 

i 

1 

4 

1 

• 

hi 

t 
t 

• 

« 

1 
1 

Polnto  of  dellTery. 

1 

• 

1 

i 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

9i 

i 
1 

1 

• 

.048 

.0725 
.065 
.975 
.0845 

• 

1 

1 

Class  8— Cont'd. 

oonoN  GOODS— cont'd. 

Shirtiog,  calico.. yds. 

Shirting,hickoi7.ydi. 

Warp,  cotton,  loom, 
blue Ibe. 

Warp,  cotton,  loom, 
white lbs. 

AddiHonal  for  trains 
ingtehooli. 

CsnTas,tailort\KraT, 
for  pants yds. 

Gingham,  prodigy 
check yds. 

Oil-cloth, pebble  duck, 
42-inch     yds. 

Oil-dotb.pebble  duck, 
64-iDch     yds 

Sheeting,  bleached,}, 

yds. 

6,780 
16^680 

70 
40 

150 
8,000 

-5,740 
ia,ft80 

TO 
40 

ISO 

.0800 
.0897 
.0861 

Mi 

.0038 

.05 

.0725 
.0738 

• 

.0487 
.081 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

.076 
.0808 
.0808 
.0868 

.07M 
.0808 

9 

10 

• 

11 

.0775 
.086 
.105 
.1225 

•068r 

12 
13 
14 
16 

,071 

.25 

.30 

.0604 

.0778 

.0745 

16 

•       i[          • 

175           ITA 

75              79 

100            lOO 

17 

18 

.16 
.1525 

•18 
^4 

liiis 

.lOK 

10 
20 

Sheeting,  brown,  |, 
yds 

600 

200 

860 

600 
SIQO 

.17* 

21 

Silesia,  bhick....  yds. 

Spreads,  bed,  linen, 

No. 

22 

23 
24 
25 

■ 

tf   I 


FOB  COTTON  GOODS  FOR  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
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advertisement  of  March  25,  1889, /or  fumtBhing  goods,  tfto.^CoD tinned. 
awutU  nipro  made  on  oompanaon  of  aamplea  whioh  aoeompanied  blda] 


1 

i 

• 

1 

H 

1 

tq 

• 

1 
1 

• 

p4 

1 

a 

M 

< 

s 

• 

1 

1 

A 

t 

■ 

! 

• 

i 

o 

• 

1 

• 

(4 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

« 

1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

• 

i 

S  o 
SO 

ecu 

P 
•1 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

t 
1 

i 

1 

?l4 

• 

1. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

i 
1. 

• 

CS 

• 

1 

1 

, 

« 

4M0y 

•lO 
.94 

1 

.08^ 

.09 

3 

4 

6 
6 

7 

R 

0 

* 

fe 

4IOi 

10 
11 

\ 

.08 

12 
13 
14 

16 

•95 
•SO 

1... 

16 

17 

• 

18 

10 

21 

1.90 

.84 
LOO 

i.oe 

22 

23 
24 
25 
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PE(H>6SALS  KECEIYGD  AND  COlfr&ACTS  AWAfiDGD 


Abstrtui  9fpropo9aU  received  amd  oowtraeU  aioard^  in  New  York  Citif,  nmder 
[Kon.— ncurM  in  large  tfpe  dflooto  the  rates  at  whieli  cantiacte  have beeft  awarded; 


a 

0 

'A 


Artioles. 


1 
t 

I 


I 

a 

a 

9 


S 


s 


'2 


a 
o 

a 

I 


H 

1 


1 


pi 


To  be  delivered  in  New  Tork  City. 


2 
8 

i 

6 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

If 

18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

83 
34 
35 
30 

87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 
45 


CLAM  4. 
CLOTHDrO. 

Blonees,  lined,  heavy,  34  to  48,  Xeo- 
tuoky  Jeans,  dark  colors. « No. 


2.828 


Blouses,  brown  duck,  lined,  84  to  46 
No. 


Blouses,  brown  duck,  nnllned,  84  to  46 
No. 


1,040 


Coats,  s.  b.  sack,  men's,  assorted  siies, 
88  to  4IL  mediam  qnality,  satinet  or 
Kentaoky  Jean'*,  dark  colors No. 


Coats,  s.  b.  sack,  mea^s,  brown  dnok, 
lined,  assorted  sisea,  88  to  46 No 


11,983 


Coats,  s.  b.  saok,  men*s,  brown  dook, 
nnllned,  assorted  siaee,  38  to  46. . .No. 


3,400 


a  6^000  only. 

0  Oxford  Uninc  If  desired. 


b  Bine  and  Ozfbtd  liniac  if  deoired. 


TOB  CLOTRnra  por  the  ikdtah  sebtice. 

adrm-JuMMiil  of  Har^  35,  1S89,  for  funM>i»g  goodM,  «(o,— CnntiuaMl. 


1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

. 

i 

■ 

3 

1 
1 

1 

e4 

1      ,  ~1 

1  "  1  1 1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

!■ 

* 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

t 

To  bsddirwodbi  N<w  York  Citf. 

1 

JS 

3.04 

M  9.M   i. 

i.K 

3.08 

n 

t.« 

I.W 

IS 

l.U 

.70 

.n 

;l 

.11 

U 

m 

„ 

i« 

100 

j^ 

X 

iS 

S5U 

127 

ss 

LB 

i.« 

L27 

J 

:a 

i 

4S 

ii 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ab9traot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraeta  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 


(N0TB.->Fignre6  in  lat^e  type  denote  the  rates  a«  .wbioh  centraots  have  been  avi  arded ; 

• 

1 

i 

Artieles. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

M 

a 

.a 

• 

(4 

m 

m 
• 

h3 

1 

at 

S 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

m 

M' 

a 

'X 

1 

& 

To  be  delivered  in  New  York  City.     1 

Clabb  4— Continued. 

1 

1 
1 

* 

CLOTHiKa— oonttnned. 

i 

1 

Coats,  a.  b.  aaek,  dark-bine  olotb, 
men's,  assorted  sizes,  for  police  uni- 

I 

forms,  officers* No.. 

114 

114 

7.32 

7.75 
7.93 

2 

3 

7.98 

4 

Coats,  B.  b.  sack,  dark-blue  kersey, 
men's,  assorted  sizes,  for  police  uni- 

forms,  privates* No.. 

984 

984 

4.79 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.18 

5.091 
5.071 

5.23 

6.29 

5 

4.79 

6l24 

S.30 

5^7 

6 

6.81 

6.37 

5.40 

7 

6.58 

8 

Overalls,  brown  duck,  boys*,  10  to  18 
years pairs.. 

Overalls,  brown  duck,  men's . .  .pairs. . 

2,848 
10,022 

9,848 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

10,099 

U 
15 
16 
17 
18 

18 

20 

21 

• 

22 

Overcoats,  d.  b.  sack,  boys*.  10  to  18 
years,  satinet  or  Kentaoky  jeans. 

• 

dark  colors,  lined,  heavy No. . 

3,361 

3,381 

2.41 

2.74 

2.661 
2.6n 

2.80 

2.72 

23 

2.62 

2.83 

3.05 

2.68 

24 

2.70 

aoe 

2.701 
2.731 

3.14 

2.90 

25 

2.74 

■ 

3.18 

3.20 

2.85 

26 

2.751 

2.99 

27 

2.76i 

2.00 

26 

3.03 

2.80 

29 

3.04 

3.15 

30 

3.07 

31 

S.22 

FOB  CLOTHma   FOR  THE   INDIAN   SBBVICE. 
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advertUmMni  o/Mareh  25, 18B9,  for  furnUking  good$,  «lo. — ContinaecL 
awKdfl  were  nuide  on  oompariaon  of  Munples  wliioh  aooompanled  bids.] 


6 

] 

1 

ti 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

i 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

• 

o 
ad 

1 

1 

f 
'2 

OQ 

< 

• 

1 

1 

• 

O 

• 
• 

% 

1 

% 

a 

- 

To  be 

^deUt 

reredi 

aKei 

rYort 

cCity. 

• 

s 

• 

.32 
.34 

1 

.30 
.831 

••••%■ 

1 

• 

* 

.....< 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

.35 

^5 

.36 
.40 

.35 

10 
11 
12 

.38 
.39 

.85 
.37 

.37* 
.38{ 

.31 
.32^ 

.72 
.75 

<k49 
<k54 

13 

14 

.40 

.40 

.304 

.34 

.62^ 

a.  54 

15 

.45 

.42 
.46 

.46 

.36i 

.40 

.44 

.431 

a.  63 

16 
17 
18 
19 

.43 
.461 

20 
21 

2.69 
2.74 

2.88 
2.92 

2.79 
a  03 

2.54 
2.57 

2.644 
2.65 

2.69 
2.74 

2.71 
2.72 

2.56 
2.69 

2.89 
2.97 

2.68 
2.65 

22 

28 

. 

2.83 

8.05 

3.18 

2.66 

2.67 

2.83 

2. 88 

2.68 

2.88 

2.69 

24 

2.89 

3.10 

3.18 

2.69 

2.70 

2.89 

2.90 

2.70 

2.90 

2.67i 

25 

3.16 

3.00 

2.89 

2.71 

8.16 

8.08 

2L92 

2.96 

9.874 

26 

3.18 

3.10 
8.42 
3.19 
3.85 

2.91 

2.721 

8.18 

3.12 

2.94 

8.124 
2.99 

2.66 
2.61 

27 
28 
29 
80 

3.27 

• 

81 

«  6,000  only. 
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PBOPOSALJ^  KECEIVED  AND   C0NTEACT8   AWABDED 


Abatrad  ofpr^poBois  reeehed  and  oontraotB  awarded  in  Nea  York  City,  under 
f  Nora.— Figures  in  Uirgp  type  denote  the  rates  at  idiioh  oontraots  have  beei^  awarded ; 


i 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

U 


13 
18 
U 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 


30 
31 
32 
88 
34 

35 
86 


Artides. 


Clabs  4— Continaed. 

CLOTHiiia— oontinned. 

Oyerooate,  d.  b.  aaok,  boys',  brown 
dnok,  lined,  10  to  18  years Ko.. 


1^ 
I 

I 


Overooats,  d.  b.  saolu  boys',  brown 
dack,  onlined,  10  to  18  years. . .  .No. . 


Overooats,  d.  b.  saok,  men's,  assorted 
sizes,  38  to46,  mediam  qnallty,  Uned, 
heavy,  dark  colors No.. 


740 


i 


1 


I 


g 

8 
S 


■a 

9 


m 


i 


I 


740 


800 


7.850 


To  be  delivered  in  New  Tork  City. 


2.40  2.37 
2.10  2.48 
2.43  2.61 
2.25 
2.48 
2.84 


(*> 


L40 


OverooatSt  d.  b.  saok,  men's^  brown 
dock,  lined,  assorted  sises. No. . 


Orerooats,  d.  b.  saok,  men's,  brown 
duok,  nxuined,  assorted  sises. .  .No . . 


2,705 


200 


7,390 


8.68 

8.16 

9.18 

2.08 
2.38 


1.61 
1.40 


9,70a 


(•) 


2.28 
2.76 
2.62 
2.07 
2.48 
2.88 

L70 


3.  CO 
3.81 
3.72 


1.06 
2.07 
2.01 
2.10 
2.10 
2.20 

1.85 
1.38 


1.81 
1.04 
1.81 


L46 
1.84 
1.20 
1.80 


8.82 
8.62 
2.62 
2.44 

8.47 

ai85 

2.41 
1.07 
1.81 


2L16 

2.50 

9.441 

8.76 
2  31 
2.64 

1.50 
1.86 


2.46 
2.26 
2.81 
2.57 


1. 


L84 
1.83 
1.87 
1.08 
2.11 


1.23 
1.17 


2.81 
2.26 
130 
2.48 
2.55 
8.00 

1.68 


*  No  award. 
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adwrlia&mmU  of  Mar  A  25,  1889,  forfttrnishing  gi^odSy  ete.-^<mtinn%A, 
mwmrda  ww  nwde  oo  eomparisoii  of  Mmples  which  aooompanle^  bids.] 


1 

1 
1 

1 

. 

9 

^« 

• 

1 

>4 

• 

1 

1 

n 

9 

i 

1 

• 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

00 

4i 

00 

1 

i 

1 

1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

robed 

tfiUren 

Mlinli 

rewYc 

>rk  CU 

y- 

E 

1 

1 

• 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3.10 

8.69 

8.88 

8.631 

8.46 

3.46 

8.86 

4L40 

a  89 

a  69 

a49' 

aos 

a  60 

4.42 

a98 

11 

S.2i 

&68    3.72 

3.66 

a60 

8.69 

8.42 

a  48 

a  40 

a65     a45 1 

a664 

a  63 

4.82 

a  93 

12 

9.20 

a  67     a72 

8.641 

8.63 

8.64    8.68  1 

a  63 

a63 

a  97 

a89 

a68 

a64| 

4.24 

ana 

18 

&20 

4.U 

8.90 

8.68 

8.66 

8.67 

a64 

a66 

a  634 

4.16 

a  45 

a  75 

a  624 

4.21 

a  72 

14 

&41 

4.18 

4.16 

8.72 

8.72 

3.62 

a72 

a  71 

a  66 

4.24 

a  67 

a  76 

a  631 

4.22 

a  79 

16 

8.64 

4.20 

4.19 
4.96 
4.86 

8.74 

&79 

8.84 

a84 

a  78 

«.71 

a  73 
a  74 

E.76 

4.26 

a66 
a  66 
a  65 
a66 
a  63 
a  40 

a  77 
a  72 
a  70 

4.80 
4.90 

ao2 

a  64} 

a99 
a97 

a88 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
2t 
82 
88 
24 
25 
26 
27 

?8 

29 

80 

81 

82 

83 

34 

m 

1 

86 

86 

624 


PROPOSALS   BEGEIYED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstrftot  of  propaaala  received  and  oontraeis  awarded  in  New  York  City,  wniU^ 
[KoTB.~FigiiTes  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  »t  which  oontraot  hare  been  ftwuded ; 


• 

1 

^ 

• 

Artiolee. 

• 
1 

• 

^ 

S 

e 

9^ 

^ 

o 

^ 

5 

& 

1 

:0 

3 

1 

1 

9 

TobedeliTeredinKew  | 

"Wk 

* 

York  Cit^. 

CLAflS  i-<;oniinned. 

• 

ciiOTniNa — oontinned. 

• 

1 

Fanta,  boys*.  10  to  18  years,  mediam  quality,  satinet 

or  Kentackyjeans,  dark  colors,  lined pairs. . 

4,010 

4,910 

LSI 

7.00 

LOl 

.64 

2 

\ 

1.15 

LOO 

.77 

.78 

8 

1.06 

LIO 

.84 

.87 

4 

• 

1.27 

LIS 

.80 

.93 

6 

L25 

.821 

6 

1.04 

7 

1.02 

8 

1.01 

9 

1.07 

10 

LOO 

11 

1.04 

12 

LOO 

13 

LOO 

14 

LOO 

15 

L)8 

10 

L18 

17 

Pants,  boys',  10 to  18 years,  brown  dnok, lined... do.. 

% 

1,1«0 

l.iAO 

1.35 

18 

s*^  ^^'^m^w 

L20 

19 

L38 

20 

« 

L23 

21 

L41 

:'2 

L20 

23 

Pants,  boys',  10  to  18  years,  brown  dnek,  nnlined 

.* pairs.. 

500 

900 

.59 

24 

25 

*r^^*r 

:» 

27 

PantJi.  boys*,  5  to  10  years,  mcHlinm  qoality,  satinet 

or  Kentucky  JoADs,  dark  colors,  Ifned pairs.. 

2,478 

9,478 

.89 

.82 

.81 

.09 

28 

0 

.00 

.84 

.83 

.OOi 

29 

.91 

.87 

.091 

.72 

3C 

LOl 

.89 

.00 

.08 

31 

^ 

L04 

.09 

32 

LOO 

33 

.81 

34 

.82 

35 

.83 

36 

^                                              • 

.84 

37 

.80 

38 

.80 

39 

.87 

40 

.89 

41 

.96 

42 

.98 

43 

.80 

44 

Pants,  boys',  5  to  10  years,  brown  duck,  lined  .  ..do. .. 

620 

A90 

L09 

45 

.88 

46 

LOO 

47 

.90 

48 

LOS 

49 

.93 

50 

Pants,  boys*,  (  to  10  years,  brown  duck,  nnlined 

pairs.. 

380 

389 

.00 

51 

. 
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advtriinment  of  March  25, 1889,  for  furnUking  gooda^  ito, — Continaed. 
Mfuda  wer»  made  on  emnpnxlMm  of  nmplM  wfaloh  looomponied  bids.] 


^ 

1 
s 

i 

• 

• 

-3 

• 

a 

9 

1 

4 

1 

d 

1 

1 

1 

s 

05 

*< 

• 

1 

OS 

i 

1 

5i 

« 

•4 

4i 

a 
S 

1 

• 

a 

• 

1 

1 

9 

1 

J 

Tto  be  delivered  in  New  York  City. 

^ 

t 

1 

t 

1 

.81 
.87 

.80 
.96 

.93 

.87 

LOl 

Loa 

.88 
LOO 

L04 
L044 

LOO 
LOO 

oLoe 

.87 
.97 

.M 
1.04I 

1 

a 

.00 

.821 

J.  04 

L07 

1.06 

L04f 

LIO 

.08 

# 

8 

.84 

.87 

LOO 

LOO 

L07 

L04i 

L18 

L07 

4 

.77 

LU 
L19 

L26 
L28 

L21 

Las 

LOO 

L06| 

L07 

L07| 

LU 

LOO 

1^7 

LU 
LU 
L3a 
L80 

• 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1.06 

i.ia 

• 

« 

LOO 

1.90 

LIO 

L19 
LOO 

L16 
LOl 

13 

18 
14 
16 
10 
17 

18 

L14 

■ 

L14 

•L07 

LOS 

10 

1.17 

Laa 

Lai 

Lao 

ao 

1.17 

L24 

La3 

LOO 

21 

Lao 

.52 
.65 

.74 

.70 

.60 
.57 

.03 
.56 

.431 

aa 

.4U   23 

.43 

34 

.68 
.04 

.00 

.67 

.40 

.46 

25 
26 

.7? 

.70 

.80 

.70 

,«( 

.83 

.03 

.70 

.87| 

27 

.70 

.82 

.84 

85| 

,M 

.84 

38 

.76 

.71 

.85 

.81 

.851 

.87 

.84 

29 

.69* 

.73 
.60 

.87 
.06 
.08 

.88 
.04 
.07 

!60 

.01 
08 

.80 

.89 
•89 

.98 

.98 

L04 

L20 

80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
36 

87 

88 

80 

40 

1 

41 
43 
43 

.61 
.87 

.80 

••4 

.oa 

.87 
.91 

.81 
.86 

44 

45 

.84 

, 

.96 

.86 

.07 

40 

.60 

47 

.67 

48 

.68 

49 

.41 

•46 

.46 

60 

.44 

X 

61 

9S92  IND- 


40 


a  3,600  pairB  only. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Ahetraoi  ofprofiosala  received  and  cotUraoU  awarded  in  New  York  CUy^  umder 
[KOTB.— FlgniM  in  Uitg»  type  denote  tbe  rntee  at  wbioh  ooateaoto  hnve  been  awarded ; 


• 

^ 

• 

J 
1 

^ 

X         * 

• 

• 

• 

% 

«• 

g 
c 

3 

i 

1 

f 

4i 

1 

^ 

1 

Artldes. 

1 

1 

94 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

To  be  delivered  in  New  York  City. 

• 

GL188  4— Gontinned. 

GLOTHUG— oontinaed. 

1 

PanU.  men's,  30  to  44  waiat,  29  to  34  in 
■earn,  medium  qnalilv,  satinet  or  Keii' 
tacky  Jeans,  dark  oolors,  lined .  pairs. . 

a 

18»969 

13,989 

L38 

L20 

1.80 

.99 

.9>| 

.83 

2 

1.31 

L:'3 

.90 

.90 

L16 

L02 

8 

1.23 

L2S 

.98 

L02 

.971 

LOS 

4 

L65 

1.29 

.92| 

.96 

loo' 

.99 

0 

• 

184 

.95 

.891 

• 

t 

1.46 

7 

1  11 

8 

1.89 

• 

IM 

' 

10 

• 

L17 

11 

» 

1.16 

12 

1.14 

13 

l.ll 

14 

L22 

18 

1.21 

16 

1.20 

17 

1.19 

18 

1.44 

. 

It 

L48 

20 

1.40 

21 

1.39 

22 

1.29 

28 

Pants,  men's,  brown  dnok,  lined,  30  to 

44  waistt  29  to  34  in  seam ......  pairs. . 

3,105 

3,16ft 

1.25 

1.47 

1.96 

LIO 

24 

L56 

1.71 

1.22 

1.32 

•  •  •  • 

28 

1.41 

1.66 

1.69 

1.35 

28 

L74 

1  06 

LOO 

37 

1.85 

1.08 

1.28 

28 

1.71 

L19 

L38 

29 

^nts,  men's,  brown  dnok,  nnltned,  30 

to44  wai8t<,  29  to  34inseam...peJrs.. 

2.123 

9,193 

.72 

■  •  •  * 

.80 
.85 
.66 

^ 

•  *  •  • 

30 
31 

32 

.68 

38 

.71 

3t 

Pants,  men's,  bine,  assorted  sises,  for 
police  nnifbrms,  medinmqnaUly,  ofll* 
oers*,balf*llned pairs.. 

112 

1 
119 

•••••• 

36 

•  •  »  * 

36 

» 

a  tfiOO  pairs  only. 
h  6|080  pain  only. 


.-•  .  'l. 
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advertUemeni  of  March  25,  l&S9f  for  fitraUking  gooda,  eto.— Contiuued. 
awards  were  made  on  oompaziBon  of  aaiBplBs  whioh  aooompaouBd  Uds.] 


I 


f 

I 


4 


6 


I 

1 
§ 


I 

9) 


5 

I 


I 


I 


To  be  deUvered  in  New  York  City. 


1.0S 

LI 

1.11 

l.li0| 

1.19 

L45 


al.00 
LOO 
L2S 
L26 


Loe 

L12 
I.U 
1.25 
1. 


.78 
.04 
.07 
.70 


L12 
L14 
L25 
1.27 
L42 
L45 


8.98 
4.08 

4.14 


LIO 
L12 
L2t 
L28 
L41 
L46 


3.80 
419 


L20 
L3 
L25 
L29 


1.18 
2.01 
1.87 

Lie 


.0 
.56 
.57 
.69 


a.87i 

.95 

L07 


M.21 
1.29 


L05 
L15 
L16 
L21 
1.21 

L26 
1.46 
LOO 


LIO 


L12^ 

LI? 

1.19 

L20 

L21 


LOO 
1.001 
1.25 
L25 


.521 
534 
.50 


51 
64 

58 


.48 
.51 
.52 
.50 


t 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

2J 

21 

22 

23 
21 
25 
20 
27 
28 

29 
80 
31 
82 
83 


84 
85 
3« 


0  500  pairs  awarded  to  Alficed  SeasonKood  at  L39}  satinet,  dark  colors, 
d  18,489  pairs  awarded  to  Joaepli  Kaofinan. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AITO    CONTEACTS   AWARDED 


Abairaot  of  proposaU  received  and  eoniracU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[yoTB.— FigoTM  in  large  type  denote  the  mtes  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


1 

AltiolML 

i 

i 

awarded. 

f 

a 
§ 

d 

i 

p 
< 

• 

s 

a 
a 

P* 

a 

•s 

00 

• 

• 
ei 
H 

i 
1 

a 

at 

tS 

1 

1 

t 

M 

S 

1 

P4 

< 

To  be  delivered  in  New  York  City. 

Claw  4— Gontinned. 
CL0TH1HG— continned. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Pants,  men's,  sky-bine  kersey,  as- 
sorted sises,  for  police  uniforms, 
medium  quality*    privates',   half- 

lined pairs. 

979 

•79 

3.571 

2 

a65i 

8 

3.471 

4 

8.43i 

5 

Suits  (coat,  pants,  and  vost),  boys*,  11 
to  18  years,  mMinm  onaiity,  cassi- 
mere,  dark  colors^  ftdl  lined No 

2,269 

9,959 

•  •  •  • 

4.86 

4.69 

5.33 

4.79 

m  m  m  m 

4.64 

6 

4.85 

4.60 

4.98 

4.75 

^7H 

7 

4.86 

4.61 

6.39 

4.73 

4.8U 

8 

4.86 

4.614 

5.86 

4.76 

4.82r 

9 

4  76 

4.62 

4.82 

4.82 

4.83{ 

10 

4.76 

4.68 

4.84 

4.84 

4.844 

11 

• 

4.76 

4.63i 

4.79 

4.86 

4.8H 

12 

4.76 

4.79 

4.86 

6.»7# 

13 

4.83^ 

4.86 

6.98^ 

14 

4.82 

6.994 

15 

4.89 

16 

• 

4.92 

17 

4.96 

18 

4.97 

19 

6.28 

20 

6.30 

21 

8.24 

22 
23 

6.76 

Salts  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  boys*,  11 

6.76 

to  18  years,  mpdiiim  qnality.  sati- 

net or  Kentti'-ky  Jeans,  dark  colors, 

24 

lined,  heavy Ko 

5,228 

5,998  2.791 

3.24 

•  •  ■  «  • 

a  3. 48 

3.41 

3.07 1 

25 

8.03 

3.42 

63.49 

8.36 

8.14 

26 

8.16 

3.84 

e8.60 

8.37 

3.23 

27 

8.29 

3.49 

d3.5l 

8.32 

3.74 

28 

8.88 

3.69 

3.47 

29 

8.74 

8.49 

30 

8.52 

31 

8.65 

82 

8.59 

33 

8.63 

^ 

8.66 
8.48 

36 

3.78 

1 

37 

3.69 

38 

8.98 

39 

8.92 

40     Satts  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  brown 

daok.  lined,  boya*.  11  to  18  years.No 

886 

839 

•  •  •  • 

41 
42 

• 

43 

44 

• 

46 

46  '  Suits  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  brown 

duck,  unlined,  boys',  11  to  18  years 

Ko. 

761 

757 

47 

•  ■  •  • 

48 

• 

49 

a  Will  furnish  steel-colored  Jeans  if  desiT«Hl. 
b  Will  furnish  Oxford  colored  jeans  ar 


^esired. 
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advertUement  of  March  25, 1889,  /or  furnishing  goods,  etc, — ^Continaed. 
iwardt  were  made  on  compariaon  of  aamples  whiob  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

• 

< 
Pi 

m 

71 

m 

m 

• 

! 

• 
• 

1 

1 

& 

1 

.4 
JA 

I 

1- 
1 

1 

m 

« 

§ 

0 

i 

i 
1 

1 

• 

< 

1 

i 

< 

1 

g 
B 

1 

i 

• 

1 

• 

P 

1 

e 

a 

§ 

1 

i 

To  be  delivered  in  Kew  York  City. 

iz; 

3.19 

> 

3.16 
a.  22 

# 

3.38 
3.43 

3.27 
3.38 

^ 

-» 

1 

t 

' 

2 

8. 32 

r 

8 

4 

— 

4  58 

A   R9 

4.85 
4.88 

4.84 
4.84 

4.80 
4.78 

4.99 

4.61 
4.68 

6 

lies  4. 83 

6 

4.804.75 

4.87 

4.84 

4.74 

4.85 

• 

7 

4.85 

4.88 
4.95 
4.98 

4.84 
4.89 
4.89 
4.89 

4.95 
4.87 
4.85 
4.97 

487 
4.80 

8 

9 

10 

11 

• 

4.88 

5.00 
4.99 
4.98 
&75 
8.80 
8.28 

t 

« 

• 

\ 

• 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

•  •  •  ' 

3.19 
3.29 

3.23 

a  80 

3.25 
3.26 

8.24 
3.42 

3.29 
8.84 

8.27 
8.28 

3.27 
3.25 

3.28 
3.83 

3.41 
3.42 

3.34 
8.41 

3.28 

24 

25 

8.45 

3.43 

3.40 

3.34 

3.44 

3.41 

3.24 

8.47 

3.43 

3.43 

28 

3.54 

3.48 

3.48 

3.49 

3.50 

3.42 

3.32 

8.53 

3.43 

3.44 

% 

27 

8.82 

J.  58 

3.74 

8.69 

8.78 

3.76 

3.29 

3.64 

3.44 

3.44i 

28 

3.88 

3.81 

3.75 

3.74 

3.81 

3.77 

3.88 

8.44 

3.45 

3.48) 

8.47| 

8.48 

3.45 

• 

29 
80 
81 
82* 
83 

• 

8.59 
3.59 

84 
35 
88 
37 

W 

3.24 

2.86 

2.70 

2.82 

2.48 
2.K< 

38 
89 

40 

2. 90  2. 70  2. 73 

41 

3.33  2.792.76 

2.92 

3.07 

42 

2.972.94 

2.88 

8.15 

48 

3.86 

2.90 

44 

3.00 
1.98 

1.89 
1.62 

2.94 

1.80 
1.95 

1.64 
1.89 

1.58 
1.62 

45 
* 
48 

47 

1.71 

1.78 

1.86 

48 

A 

1.98 

1.93 

r 

«  Will  fdralBh  steeloolored  Jean^  and  Oxford  lining  if  deeired. 
tf  Will  furnish  Oxford  colored  Jeans  and  Oxford  lining  if  desired* 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aharded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NoxB. — ^Figure*  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbloh  contracts  have  been  awarded  i 
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To  be  deUTcrsdin  New  York 
City. 

Clabb  4— Continned. 
CLOTHDro— Continued. 

1 

Saltd  (jacket  and  iwuts),  boys',  5  to  10  yean, 
medram  nnality,  cassimeie,  dark  colors,  Axil 

lined........... Ko.. 

885 

88A 

3.28 

3.191 

...... 

8.24 

2 

8.22 

8.2P 

3.24 

8 

8.22 

8.21 

3.26 

4 

8.22 

8.21i 

3.26 

5 

8  28 

8.22 

3.27 

6 

• 

8.28 

8.28 

3.27 

7 

3.28 

8.281 

8.27 

8 

3.28 

8.80 

SJSBS 

9 

3.8% 

3.28 

10 

8.30 

U 

8.86 

12 

.     • 

8.36 

13 

• 

8.37 

14 

8.88 

16 

8.78 

16 

8.78 

17 

4.10 

18 

4.12 

10 

4.18 

20 

Salts  (jacket  and  pants),  boys*|  5  to  10  years, 
medium  quality,  satinet  or  Kentucky  Jeans, 

dark  colors,  lined,  heavy No.. 

3.705 

9,7oa 

1.82 

2.18 

02,29 

2.14 

21 

1.99 

2.21 

^2.3^i 

2.16 

22 

2  11 

8.26 

b2.29 

2.18 

23 

2.16 

2.29 

2.22 

24 

2.18 

2.46 

2.27 

25 

« 

2.49 

2.29 

26 

2.35 

27 

2.40 

28 

2.40 

28 

9 

2.36 

30 

2.37 

31 

2.40 

32 

2.53 

33 

« 

1 

2.46 

^ 

2.65 

35 

Suits  (Jacket  and  pants),  brown  duck,  lined, 
boys ,  5  to  10  years Ko.. 

491 

4M 

36 

« 

37 

38 

30 

40 
41 

Suits  (lacket  and  pants),  browndook,  nnlined, 
bovs^.  5  tolOvears ......••..No.. 

397 

397 

42 

»#^#  ■  av   1  «r   ^nw  *  *r    w  ^^*w  ^    •••  •••  •  •«■  •«wv««««v*vv^^^'"" 

43 

a  Will  fdrnlah  blue  Uning  if  desired,    b  Will  ftimish  Oxford  lining  if  desired. 


tdR   CLOTHtK<J  fOR  TItE   IKDIAN   SEftVlCfi. 
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adveriiaemeHt  of  March  2o,  18d9,  for  furnishing  goods^  etc, — Coxitinne<1. 
awudt  were  made  on  oomparlion  of  wmples  which  AooontiMUiied  ttda.] 
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To  be  deliveted  in  New  York  City. 

8.24 

8.16 
3.81 

8.11 

8.17 

8.25 
8.26 

• 

8.82 
3.82 

« 

8.28 
8.26 

3.80 

8.18 
8.10 

.  •  •  . 

8.81I 

3.27 

a  21 

8.27 

8.82 

3.82 

8.20 

8.82| 

8.25 

3.28 

3.32 

3.30 

3.21 

8.33f 

8.8n 
8.421 

8.43 

8.20 

3.22 

8.m| 

8.43 

8.35 

8  844 

8.43 

8.38 

4k  084 

8.43 

3.37 

4b  OH 

3.86 

4.101 

3.77 
4.18 
4.15 

2.18 
2.24 

2.18 
Z21 

2.S2 
2.26 

* 

2.19 
2.20 

2.96 
2.37 

2.24 
2.26 

2.18 
2.21 

•  «  •  • 

2.264 
2.27 

2.21 
3.24^ 

2.24 
2.28 

2.27 

2.27 

2.20 

2.22 

9.98 

2.28 

2.20 

2.28 

2.25 

2.20 

2.82 

2.80 

2.83 

2.24 

2.28 

2.28 

2.20 

2.35 

2.26 

2.27 

2.42 

2.80 

2.42 

2.61 

2.20 

2.84 

2.46 

2.56 

2.53 

2.25 

2.402.42 

2.44 

2.62 

2.20 
2.80 

2.35 

2.40 

2.56 

2.54 

2.30 

« 

2.804 
2.871 

2.88 

2.47 

2.47 

•  a  •  • 

2.18 
.1.76 

1.60 
1.T9 

1.71 
1.77 

1.60 
1.63 

L54 

1.60 

2.22 

1.78 

1.74 

1.67 

LOS 

1.86 
2.48 
2.08 

1.28 

1.87 

1.18 
1.18 

1.83 
2.00 
L86 

1.20 
1.26 

L74 
1.15 

i.9e 

1.14 

1.1c 

1.24 

L26 

1.2£ 
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Abstract  ofpropo»aU  received  and  oantraeta  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[KOTB.— Flguzw  in  large  ^jpe  denote  the  nites  »t  which  oontnusto  have  been  awarded; 


1 

Artlelea. 

1 

1 

a 

1 

Class  4— Continued. 

CLOTHIRO— eontlnned. 

1 

3 

S 

4 
5 

Shirts,  woven  cheviot,  boys',  assorted  sizes 

So. 

• 

6,389 

6,38» 

0 
7 
8 
9 

Shirts,  woven chevioth men 's^ assorted  sices  ............ ■****>«>i 

0L797 

4i«yiiT 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

Shirts,  hickory,  boys*,  assorted  sises,  with  metal  buttons 

»••«•••  QO  •  • 

6,847 

> 
6,847 

19 

ao 

31 
22 
28 
84 

25 
26 
27 

Shirts,  hickory,  men's,  assorted  sises,  with  metal  buttons do.. 

14,170 

14,170 

28 
38 
80 
81 
83 
88 
34 
35 
36 

Shirts,  gray  flsnnel,  boys',  assorted  sises,  with  metal  buttons . . . 

»  •«••••  QO  •  • 

8.161 

• 

8,iai 

37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 

ff 
Shirts,  gray  flannel,  men*s,  assorted  slses^  with  metal  buttons . . 

!•••■••  QO  •  • 

13.426 

13,499 

44 

4ft 
46 
47 
48 
49 

Shirts,  red  flannel,  boys*,  aasorted  sises,  with  metal  buttons  . . . 

.••••••do.* 

3.748 

• 

3,748 

61 
63 
68 
54 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 

# 

M^-^^^mm  ^t^r^tm — 9^^ 


FOB  CLaTHING  FOS  THK  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
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advertiiement  of  Harch  25f  iS89,  for  fumisMng  goodi,  etc. — Continued, 
awards  irere  made  on  eompariMni  of  samplea  which  aooompanied  bids.] 
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I 

g 
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P 
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To  be  deliyered  in  ITew  York  City. 


.24 


20 


.82| 
.79 

.90 


.94 

.221 
.21 


.99 


994 

.27{ 


.28 
.221 


:i^ 


.61 
.77 
.70 
.75 
.60 


.55 
.52 
.41 
.74 
.64 

.5» 

.64 

.68 


.71 
.61 


3 


.'Si 

.27 


.191 
.20 
.204 
.21 

•s^ 

.28 


a.22| 
a.  28 
a.  23 
a.23| 
a.  254 
a.  26 


a.22| 
a.  28 
a.28i 
a.  24 
a.  27 
a.27| 


a.24| 
a.  25 
a.  27 
a.  274 
0.804 
a.  81 


5.45 

5.47 

5.49 

5.51 

5.524 

5.65 


.181 
.20 


.2^ 


.21 


1^ 


.831 


.571 
.57^ 
.61 
.64 

.70 


.48 
.554 

.66 

.574 

.591 


.44 
.45 

.^ 
.47 

:^ 

.57 

.59 

.591 

.62 

.62^ 

.71 

.69 

.60 

.684 

.64 

.65 

.68 

.68 

.69 

.69 

.70 


.20 
.25 
.22» 


.23 
.26 
.241 


.28 
.25 
.27 


.26 
.28 
.30 


.46 
.51 
.59 
.53 


.62 
.56 
.66 

.58 


.70 
.81 
.68 


.27 

.28 

.29 

.80f 

.85 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
2T 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

Us 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
56 
59 


a  With  pocket,  1  cent  additionaL 


5  With  pocket,  2  cents  additionaL 
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Abeiraol  of  proposaU  reoeived  and  oontrads  awarded  in  Nmo  York  Ciiyj  under 
[Koic— ^garea  in  large  type  denote  the  zatei  at  wbioh  oontraata  have  been  awarded ; 


* 

• 

Ajiiotos. 

1 

! 

1 

1 

g 

1 

• 

M 
^ 

• 

1 

1 

& 

i 

S 

! 

1 

>^ 

{ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

a 

To  bedeUvered  inNew  York  City. 

Class  4— Conttnned. 

/ 

• 

CLOTHniio--oontinaed. 

1 

Shirte,red  flannel,  men's,  assorted  sises. 

2 

with  metal  buttons Na 

8,856 

9,9M 

.781 
.6? 

:S1 

:^ 

.65 
.811 

a.6M'.67| 
a.  71  J.  77 

.76 
.76 

8 

.80|.88~ 

.78 

.85  a.  73 

.76 

.82 

4 

LOl 

.72 

.86 

.74  a.  75 

.81 

•«3| 

6 

.83 

.84 

.81 

.831  a.  76 

.83 

.84 

« 

1.07 

.87 

1.85 

.88 

a.  78 

.87 

7 

.73 

.80 

.71 

.82 

.874 

8 

• 

.86i 

.78 

.84 

.78* 

.80 

8 

.iir 

.88 

.88 

.83 

.81 

10 

.84 

.85 

••1 

.8^ 

.82 

11 

.83 

.78 

.80 

.75 

12 

5.87 

13 

Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  34  to  46  Inches,  mediam 
qnality,  satinet  or  Keutncky  Jeans,  dark 

colors If ol 

11,423 

11,493 

14 
15 

^'^"•^^  ^  ^9    ■•M«av««*a««  ••■■■■  ••••■■  ••■••■  •  A^  ^99 

16 

17 

18 

' 

It 

:38 

31 

22 

> 

•2> 

31 

35 

36 

•27 

, 

28 

38 

Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  brown  dock,  lined,  34 

to  46  Inches No. 

1,700 

1,76«    .731 
.80 

.81 

.71 

"30 

.83 

.80 

31 

.81 

.80 

.78 

182 

.88 

.87 

33 

.77 

.78 

84 

.81 

.84 

35 

Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  brown  dnok,  nnlined, 
34  to  40  inohea                                            Va. 

9fi0 

990 

SB 

.67 

86 

v^  WW  W  AUVUv9  ••••■•■••••«••••••••*•»  ^  v« 

AWV 

.  *^w 

>  •  «  • 

% 

37 

38 

Vests,  men's,  s.  b.,  dark-bine  olotb,  assorted 
sises,  for  police  nniforms,  officers'. . . .  Na 

106 

lOft 

«  •  •  • 

38 
40 

JL,vw 

Ja^^^ 

«  •  •  • 

41 

Vestas  men's,  s.  b.,  dark*blae  kersey,  as- 
sorted sizes,    for  police  uniforms,  pri- 
vates'....!?.  .V. ....^o. 

m 

826 

•96 

•  •  •  • 

•42 

■  •  •  • 

43 

-44 

1 

,„..„ 

a  With  pooketi  2  cents  addlttonal. 


54,500  soOy. 


1?0tt  CLOTBINO  FOR  THE    INDIAN  SEBVICE. 
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ndvertisemeitt  of  March  25,  V^,  for  furnishing  goodSf  ete, — Continne^. 


liwards 

were 

imade 

on  oompwlflon  of  Hunplee  which  Moonii>anied  bids.] 
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To  be  delivered  in  Kew  York  City. 

k 

.77 
.88 
.7fl 

.71 

.731 

.771 

!.. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

4 

2 

8 

.80 

4 

.811 

5 

.84 

• 

6 

.m 

1 
J 

7 

.88 

1 

8 

.881 

0 

.FO 

a 

10 

ii 

•  -  • 

.70 

.81 

.81 

.681 

.60 

1 

.63.601 

.80 

.68 

.70 

•  •  ■ 

.681 

.72 

.71 

•  ^m9 

18 

,T2i 

.76.76 

.87.711 

.82 

.681 

.70 

'e^ 

.704 

.75 

.74 

U 

.75 

.80.80 

.71; 

.60.711 

e.85 

.60 

.68 

.70{.78 

.77 

15 

.77J 

.76 

.76 

.n. 

.72 

:?l| 

.86 

.60* 

.73 

170 

.71 

.80 

.81 

16 

.80 

.86 

.86 

.7? 

1 

.77 

.88 

d.79 

.72 

.78 

.81 

17 

.80 

.83 

.83 

.73 

1 

.84 

.731 

.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.82 

18 

.8i 

.74 

.78* 

.75 

.74 
.81 

10 
20 

21 

1 

.70 

■ 

82 

.77 

88 

.85 

24 

.84 

25 

.83 

20 

.80 

27 

1 

.87 

28 

1 

.80 
.83 

.65 
.67 

.72 
.75 

20 

"l 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

; 

■••••• 

30 

.82 

.68 

1 

.77 

31 

.84 

.82 

1 

.81 

32 

.00 

.88 

88 

.74 

34 

.63 
.66 

.56 

.62 
.54 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
•  •  1  •  ■  •  «  ■ 

35 

•  •  •  • 

1 

36 

.61 

.67 

1 
1 

37 

i 

2.07 
2.32 

2.11  ' 

38 

1 

•  •  •  • 

38 

225 

40 

V  •    • 

«  •  *  • 

1.50 

•   •  • 

•  • 

•  «  a  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  • 

1.58 

•  •  «  • 

1.52* 

1.G0 

1.58 

41 

1.61 

1.61* 

1.53   1.6AI 

43 

1.64 

1.60 
1.48 

1.56 

J.  70 
1.74 

43 
44 

0  500  Awarded  to  Albert  B.  Beek  tm  per  Mmple).      d  10,923  nwnided  to  Joe.  8.  Klots  (aa  per  aample). 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contraoi  atoarded  in  New  York  Cittf^  under 
[N'OTB.—Fij^ares  in  Urge  tjrpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


a 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
26 


27 

28 

29 

SO 
81 

32 
83 
34 
86 
86 

87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
.  44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

00| 

51 

62 

53 

54 

65 

66 


Artidea. 


Class  5. 

boots  ahd  bhobs,  ktc. 

Boots,  boys',  assorted  sizes.  Nos.  1  to  6. .pairs. 


Boots,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  6  to  11 .  .do. . 


Boots,  men's,  mbber,  17os.  6  to  11 do. . . 

Overshoes,  arctics,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 
1  to6 pairs.. 

Overshoes,  arctics,  children's,  assorted  sizes, 
Kos.6tol0^ pairs.. 

Overshoes,    arctics,  misses',   assorted  sizes, 
Ko8.11to2 pairs.. 

Overshoes,  arctics,  women's,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos. 3  to  8 pairs.. 

Overshoes,  arctics,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 
6  to  11 pairs  . 

Overshoes,  rubber,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 

lto6 pairs.. 

Overehoes,  rubber,  misses',  asaorted  sizen,  Nos. 

llto2     pairs.. 

Overshoes,  rubber,  women's,  assorted  sizes, 

Nos.  3  to  8 pairs.. 

Overshoes,  rubber,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 

6  to  11 pairs.. 

Shoes,  boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  1  to  6  . .  .do . . . 

Shoes,  children's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  11  to  18, 
pairs.. 

Shoes,  men's,  assorted  slaea,  Nos.  6  to  11  .  .do. . . 


Shoes,  misses',  assorted  siaes,  Nos.  18to  8.  .do. 

Shoes,  women's,assorted  sizes,  Nos.3  to  8 .  .do. . . 

Shoe-laces,  leather,  in  yard  strings,  per  100, 
gross. 

Shoe-laobs,  linen,  in  yard  strings,  per  100,  gross . 

Shoe-lasts,  boys',  assorted  sisM doz . 

Shoe-lasts,  children's,  assorted  sizes do. . 

8hoe-la*»ts,  men's,  assorted  sizes do. . 

Shoe-lasts,  women's,  assorted  sizes do. . 

Shoe-lasts,  misses',  assorted  sizes do. . 

a  Per  gross. 


i 

o 

I 

S 

P 


2,706 


4,907 


603 
104 
452 
455 

418 

80 
8 


92 

8,608 


4,690 
18,122 

7,403 
14,614 

600 

679 
4 
1 
4 

4 


•2 

a 

3 

Of 


9,T06 


4,907 


603 
104 

4ff5 
418 

SO 

8 
69 


99 

8,598 


4,(190 
13,199 

7,403 
14,514 

MO 

579 

4 
1 
4 
4 

4/V 


i 


% 

■a 

I 


J3 

I 


CO  o 


on: 


£ 


a 
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To  be  delivered  in  New  Tork. 


1.26 


1.871 

1.70 

1.73 


.86 


.421 
.60 


1.861 


LOO 


2.19 
1.96 


.78 
.70 

.88 


.521 
.69 

.86 
.281 
.19 
.23* 

.35 


1.65 
L45 
1.40 


LOO 
L82 
L76 


.85 

.924 

.821 


.42 

.47 

.62 

L02| 
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.971 


.80 
.55 
.64 
.60 
.66 
.77| 


L83 


L96 
L87 
L75 


FOR  BOOTS   AND   SHOES   FOE    THE   INDIAN  8EEVICB. 
tidverHnment  of  March  35,  1B89,  for  fitmUhing  goodi,  «hi.  — Contiooed. 
BWkrd*  ««n  mtds  oa  eompariMn  of  uuuplas  whloh  uoompanled  bida.] 
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PROPOSALS   EECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstraei  ofpropo$als  received  and  ooniracU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
fNoTB.— FiinirM in ]«rg»  tjjrpe denote Uie  ntM at whioh  oontneto  liAve  been awmdad; 
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.4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
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23 

24 

25 

28 

27 

28 

28 

30 

31 
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S3 

34 

36 

88 

37 

88 

88 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

48 

50 

61 

63 

68 

64 

66 

I? 

67 
68 
60 
00 
81 


▲rtftdM. 


Class  6— Contlnoed. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOBS,  ETC.— oontiooad. 

Shoe-nails,  Msorted  slsee ll>s. 

Shoe-paoks,  boys*,  Bseoriefl  sizes pairs. 

Shoe-paoks,  men's,  assorted  sises do.. 

Shoepaoks, women's,  assorted siaes do.. 

Shoe-pegs,  assorted  sixes galls. 

Additional  for  training  aehoolt. 

Bristles lbs. 

Buttons,  shoe gross. 

Button  fasteners do.. 

Heelshaves dos. 

Pincers,  lasting.  Clark*fi,No.  2 do.. 

Shoe-eyelets,  B,  long,  black boxes 

Shoe-nails,  Swede,  I  and  I  inch lbs. 

Shoe-nails, brass, assorted,  |  tof do.. 

Trimmers,  welt doi. 

Class  8. 

hats  amd  caps. 

Caps,  boys',  casslmerei  beary,  black,  assorted  siaes No. 


e 

I 

a 
a 


3, 


831 
481 

836 


4,886 


138 

9k 
67 
88 

U 

1 

87 
781 
180 


Caps,  men's,  oassimere,heaTy,  black,  assorted  alaas do. 


Hata,  boys',  wool,  black,  assorted  slaas do.. 


Hats,  men's,  wool, black,  assorted  sises do.. 


Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  police,  assorted  siies do.. 


Hata,  boys',  straw,  assorted  siaes  sad  colors do. 


Hats,  girls',  straw,  Msortedsiasa and  colors do. 


^6^o 


7. 


8^818 


14,376 


9T7 


8,204 


5 


7,S86 


(*) 
1.481 


4,3M 


Si 


J* 

87 
781 
188 


A,ft98 


I 

(4 


OQ 


Kew  York 
orSt-PaoL 


.81 
.58 
1.00 
.83 
.78 
.88 
.77 
.80 
.58 


7,899 


8,818 


14,378 


877 


7,888 


*  No  award.    See  "gboe-Tians,  Swads,**  below. 
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^ideerUsment  of  Mmrch  25,  1889,  farfmmfMm^  goeds^  eUK-^ontmvt^d. 
ftwardi  wtm  made  on  oompHiaoii  of  aamplM  wUoh'  aocompuiied  bids.] 
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Henry     Liohten- 
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To  be  dellTered  in  New  York. 
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* 
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10 
11 

7.00 
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8.90 

.07| 
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* 
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14 
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16 

• 

17 

.0435 

.23} 

.28 

.05 

18 

.23 

19 

.28 
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2L 

.27 
.27 
.20 
.80 
.80 

.80 
.81 
.32 
.32 

.27 
.27^ 
.28 
..20 
.28 
.20 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.82 
.32 
.82 

.28 
.26 
.28 
.27 
.29 
.30 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.35 
.35 
.34 
.85 
.87 
.83 

.80 
.29 
.80 
.82 
.20 
.81 
.83 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.83 
.36 

.22 
.81 

.40 

'.35 
.86 
.40 
.49 

.67 

.621 

.7? 

.80 

.14 

.15 

.18 

.10 

.28 

.26 

.161 

.18 

,19 

.33 
.87 

•9fi 

.25 
.35 
.32 
.39 

.39 

.85 

.86 
.84 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.89 
.39 
.42 
.41 
.40 
.55 

.21 
.26 
.26 
.80 
.84 
.20 
.25 
.35 
.80 
.82 
.28 
.31 

.27 
.28 
.29, 
.30 

.37 
.38 
.89 
.89 
.89 
.54 
.681 
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rr 

29 
.26 

30 
.33 
.32 
.31 

311 
.29 

23: 
24: 
25 
26. 
27 
28. 

\ 
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29 
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31 

32: 
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84 

85 

86 

87 
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40 
41 
42 
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.72i 
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• 

43 
44 
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46 

47 

• 
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49 
50 
61 

• 

62 

53 

54 

65 
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56 

57 
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61 
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PBOPOSALS   EECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatract  of  proposals  receffvod  and  oontraeta  awarded  in  New  York  Ciigj  under 
[NOTB.—FigiixM  In  Uurge  type  denote  the  ntes  nt  wbioh  oontnusts  hnve  been  Awarded; 
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4 

5 
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7 

8 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


Artiolee. 


Class  7. 

ironoHB. 

Brushes,  hair doe. 


Buttons,  coat,  horn ...gross 

Buttons,  dress,  Tegetable  ivory do. 

Buttons,  pants,  metal do. 

Buttons,  shirt,  agate do. 

Buttons,  vest,  horn do. 

Buttons,  youths',  agate do. 

Combs,  coarse,  R.  EL  dressing,  medium,  doa 

Combs,  flnf,  R.  H do. 

Cotton,  maitre,  for  seines,  86-thread,  soft- 
laid lbs 

Gilling-twine,  3-cord,  No.  30 do . 

GUling-twine,  3-cord,  No.  85 do. 

Gloves,  buck,  boys*.  No.  1,  standard  qual- 
ity   pairs 


Gloves,  buck,  men's,  No.  1,  standard  qual- 
ity, or  oil-tanned  sheep  or  goat pairs 


Hooks  and  eyes,  white gross. 

Indelible  ink— Payson's  or  equal doi . 
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1,037 

1,300 
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1,766 


1,425 
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To  be  delivered  in  New  York. 
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.71 

.74 

.841 


2. 92 

8.76 
4.25 
4.00 


.4U 
.891 


»1465 

.85 
.3(^ 


.11661 

.24 


.321 

issf 

.99i 

.874 

.1668 

.2183 

.14 

.1738 

.1883 


1.85 
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udoeriiaement  of  March  25, 1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Continued. 
Awaids  were  made  on  oomiMtfisoii  of  aunples  which  Mcompanied  bids.) 
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To  be  deliTered  in  Xew  York. 
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3.85 
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.31 
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.33 
«40 
.38 
.55 
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.22 
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.87} 


•SO 

.81 
.82 

:S» 

.38 
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.08 
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'1.80 
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.82 
.40 
.50 


,20 


9.79 


.03} 
.09i 
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.43 
.4850 
.55 


.17 
.20 
.2175 


.05i 


8.49 
3.58 
&70 
4.10 


.105 
.29} 

.04 

.02} 
.16} 

.07} 
.12f 
.29} 


.181 


.891 


.5H 
.50} 

.5243 


.06| 

.06| 


3.15 
8.41 
3.77 
3.  Oo 
4.47 


.211 


.0897 
.0285 
.10} 


.159 


.30} 
.3^ 


2.25 
3.00 
3.63 
8.63 
3.83 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.25 


.82 

.41 

.24 

.17 
.21 


.20} 

.73 


8.00 
8.80 
4.18 
4.20 


2.98 


2.25 
3.75 
8.80 


.86} 

.42i 

.52 

.60 

.62} 


.84} 

.44 

.56 

J? 

.56 

.16 

.18 

.22 

.18 

.20} 

.22 

.100 

.66 

.78 


.79 


.21 


.6665 
.7608 


.74 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


J^Btract  ofproposah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
INoTK.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbioli  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 
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20 
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3^ 
32 
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34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


ArtJAlfta. 


Clabs  7-~Ck»ntinned. 

VOTIOXB— oontinned. 

Mirrors,  10  by  12  inches,  berel 
firames,  German  plate dos.. 


Needles,  assorted  sises,  Sharps, 
Kos.  4  to  8  and  5  to  10 H.. 


Needles,  darning,  medium  sizes, 
gross.. 

Needles, glovers*  ..., M.. 

Needles,  knitting,  common,  me- 
dinm  sizes gross.. 

Needles,  sack dos.. 

Needles,  saddlers* do... 

Needles,    machine,  "Domestic," 

self-setting doz.. 

Needles. machine,  "Singer"  .do... 

Pins,  brass,  staadaid,  Nos.  %  3,and 
4 packs.. 

Spool-cotton,  best  of  standard,  6- 
cord,  Nos.  20  to  50,  white,  black, 
and  drab dos.. 

Snspenders,  boys* pairs. . 


Sospeaders,  mMi*s do. 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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1.85 
1.20 
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.27 
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1.84 
2.96 
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I 


1.18 
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9.99 

.329 

.29 
.998 

.^48 
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,286 
1996 
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1*19 

1.49 


.15 
.18 

2.85 
8.60 

•39 
.45 
.15 
.16 


.99^ 

.031 

.14* 
.19 


.82 
.26 
.221 


.07 

.10 

.00 

.11 

.121 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.181 


a  8  by  10. 


99byl2. 
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odvertiMment  of  Maroli  25,  VSSQffor  furnUhing  goods,  etc. — Continaed. 
awaidswere  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aooumpanied  bids.  J 
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PBOPOSALS   BECEIVED  AND   CONTBACTS  AWABDED 


Abairaot  ofpropoaak  received  and  oontract$  awarded  in  New  York  CUift  umder 
[NoTB.^FiguiM  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  ^pen  Awarded  & 


Aitloles. 
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1 
3 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 

^ 

28 


29 
80 
81 
88 
33 
84 
86 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 


48 
48 
60 
61 


63 
68 
64 


t 

o 

I 


Glabb  7— Continaed. 

NOTIOMB'  oontbraed. 

Tape-measures,  medinm dos. 

Tape,  white,  cotton,  medium  widths, 
pieces 

Tape,  elastic,  l-inoh yds 

Tape,  elastic,  |-inoh do. 

Thimbles,  closed dos 

Thimbles,  open do. 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  Nos. 
80, 35,  and  40,  f  dark  bine,  §  whitey. 
brown,  standi^  Kos lbs 

Thread,  shoe,  medinm do. 

Twine,  sack do. 

Twine,  wrapping do. 

Additional/or  tnrinktg  §chooU. 
Brashes,  clothes dos 


Bnttons,  nnlform,  brass,  coat. .  .gross 

Buttons,  nnlform,  brass,  rest do. 

Buttons,  overcoat do. 

Batton-bole  twist,  8-strand,  Ko.  12,  lbs. 

Buckles,  pant gross 

Chalk,  tailors*,  assorted  colors,  .boxes . 
Combs,  roundj .....No. 

Silk,  scarlet,  ▲,  50*yard  spools  . . .dos. 

Stlk,  machine,  D.  dtB..  black. . .  spools. 

Spool-cotton,  standard,  6-oord,  Mo.  80, 
in  600- vara  spools)  naif  black  and 
half  wnite dos. 


Spool-cotton,  standard,  6>oord,  Ko.  40, 
in  COO-y»id  spools ;  half  black  and 
half  white do*. 
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H 
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Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y.  N.T. 


14 
3,845 


4.266 

1,646 

761 


68 

1,148 

341 
838 

218 


47 
48 
10 


29 

10 

800 


20 
64 


126 


14 
3.849 


4,966 

1,546 

7(11 


1,148 


340 


338 


918 


.14 


.14 


6. 


^ 


•89 

.93 

1.09 

.59 


.18 
.19 


.18 
.17 


4Lf 

48 
10 


125 


lO 
300 


64 


195 


195 


.10| 


.85 
.06 


N.T. 

or 

Chi. 


.811 


.17 

.19i 

.19 


.88 


.88 


N.Y. 


.7698 
.968 

.616 
.078 


...*. 


N-Y. 


.82 

.89 

1.04 


ir.T. 


.0547 
.0561 

OH 
.06 

'0H_ 
.0876 
.10| 
.1061 


.37 
.681 


4.00 
3.00 


.58 
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^litement  of  March  i&y  lQS9f  far  furnishing  goodSf  etc, — Contlnned. 
mado  aa  tomptaeiaum  of  mnyl«a  whloh  MoompMiied  bldi.] 


p4 


s 

t 

I 


i 

i 


i 


s 

I 


i 


I 


CO 


I 


I 


g 

►9 


e 

(4 


I 

s 

I 

< 


0 

■a 

d 


I 

a 


I 

H 


PolntB  of  deliyery. 


W.T. 


.1ft 

.01 


03 
,02 
,07 
.12 


.07 
.12 


.00 

.82 

1.04 

.» 

.10 


.151 

.17 

.18 


L76 
2.00 
2.85 
3.00 
4.AO 
4.25 
2.121 
.25 


3.fta 

.121 

.4ar 

.45 
.56 

.00 
.17^ 


N.Y. 


.t. 


.071 


.12 
.87 


.17* 


3.45 


.01 
.06 
.00 


N»Y. 


.01 

.01; 

.01 
.08 


i 


N.Y. 


jSSI 

.07* 
.071 
.071 
.141 

.OU 
.161 


Si 


8.18 
8.80 
&27 


.06* 


.8148 

.77* 

■M 

.8148 
.77* 


N.T. 


76 


76 


K.T. 


.20 
.01^ 

.03 

:^ 

.14 
.10* 


.8306 
1.0325 


8.21 
8.68 

&71 


.8146 

.81* 

.811 

.8146 

.81} 

.811 


N.T. 


.15 


i3 


.15* 


2.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.75 
5.50 


N.T. 


.80 


.80 


N.T. 


.87 
.87 
.87 
1.07 
.50 
.60 


N.T. 


.06* 
.13 


.06* 
.13 


.50 
.55 

.20* 
.28 

:I9 

.17* 


4.00 
2.48 


N.T. 


.16* 


2.50 
3.50 
3.00 


.05* 
.07* 


N.T. 


N.T. 


.88 
1.04 
1.15 

.51 


.78 


.78 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


I 

^ 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
0 

7 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
SO 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
84 
85 
30 
87 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Abstract  of  proposals  recaved  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[^01 B.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracts  have  been  a  wanted ; 


Artiolea. 


CUUBB  & 

\  obocbrhs. 

AUspioe,  gronnd lbs. 

Apples,  dried do.. 

*Baking  powder,  standard  qoality,  in  i  and 
I  poand  tins,  jMicked  in  strong  boxes  of 
not  more  than  100  pounds  eaoh doc. 

Bath-briok do.. 

Bees*-wax i lbs. 

Boxes  bluing doz. 

Candles,  adamantine,  6*8 lbs. 

Cassia,  ground do.. 

Cloves,  ground do.. 

Com-starob do.. 

Cream  tartar do.. 

Ginger,  srround do.. 

Hops, fresh, pressed .....do.. 

Indigo do.. 

Lye,  oonoentrated dos. 

Matches,  Ml  count,  100  in  box gross. 

Mustard,  ground lbs. 

Peaches,  dried...! do.. 


1 
I 

s 

I 

<s 

o 

I 
I 


180 

29,150 


71,681 


37 


403 


9,499 
907 

134 

1,790 
930 

439 

643 

69 

961 

561 


994 
18,OSO 


I 


9 

t 


s 
1 


I 


a* 
I 

P 


I 


3 
■% 

QQ 

m 


« 

» 

a 
o 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 


slO 


».22J 

s 

«'.21 
♦.22i 


.34 


.16 

.26 
.91 


.26 

.16 

.08 
.31 


.60 

.60 

.74 

1.40 


.14 
.lO 


M 

M 

»4 

u 

o 

e 

>* 

H 

^  , 

^ 

9      ! 

« 

^ 

^ 

1813 


.913 

.1213 

.2413 

.613 
.30 

.15 
.13 
.34 


.84 


.1818 


.18 
.16 


.18 
.15 


.24 
.22 
.26 
.23 


.40 
.35 

.15 
.13 


.18 
.16 


.10 

,09 
03 
03| 


•24i 
s.l8| 
*.23 
*.15 


.35 


-.11 
.15 
.20 
.08^ 
.21 
.18 
.25 
.22 

.04i 
.35 
.25 
.09^ 
.081 


.68 
.65 
.65 
.85 


.18 
.14 
.03 


("J 


14.00 

>3.87^ 

*4.10 

>3.96 


M 

M 

u 

u 

0 

0 

>< 

N 

► 

► 

« 

0 

^ 

JZ5 

«.99 

*.18 

>.94 

*20 


224 


'BaUag  powden  oontaining  alum  wlU  not  be  considered. 


>  New  York. 
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udoertiteaient  of  March  2^,  l889,for  furnishing  goods,  0to.— Continued, 
•wifds  were  made  on  ooinptf  leon  of  samples  wUoh  accompanied  bids.] 


• 

•d 
o 
o 

1 

1 

CO 

ti 

'i 

• 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Q 
1 

-a 

• 
• 

§ 

1 

• 

1 

Si 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

t 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

t 

1 

• 

a 

m 

o 
O 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

t 
1 

• 

t 

i 

1 

1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

• 

1 

1 

II 

1 
1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

Mi* 

1 
1 

• 

* 

1 

.101 

<2.04 
*i.08 

1 

3.96 
8.60 

4.45 
4.20 
3.90 

2.75 

.201 

.0324 

5.90 

•i 

.1824 
.1024 
.2274 
.1674 
.2114 
.2849 

.22 
.31 
.90 

.201 
.2(^ 

IH 

.26 
.23 

.20 

.17i 

.15 

.221 

■  •  •  ■ 

4 
5 
0 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 

.2074 
•9474 

.2L'74 

.84 
.35 

.27 

14 

.10 
.20 
.40 

.17 

15 
16 
17 

.885 
.1006 

.2295 

10* 

.975 

-  •  -  . 

V    •  •  « 

18 
10 
20 

•    M    •    « 

:::;:::*jl::::i 

.1» 
.171 

iis} 

.09i 

21 

' 

22 

23 

. 

« 

.05| 

24 

25 

26 

.1390 

27 
28 

29 
30 

81 

.5068 
.5688 

•45 

.85 

.14 

32 

1.25 
.65 
.65 
.50 
.80 

.73 

33 
34 

• 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

J04t 

.0376 

.0435 
.0435 
.0410 

.0250 

.031 

.05 

40 
41 

42 
48 

*Ghieaco. 


'^ponnda. 


'Iponndfl. 
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I 


1 

2 

8 

4 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10 

11 
IS 
13 
U 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
U 


25 


Ah$tnust  of  proposah  received  and  eontraots  awarded  in  Niew  York  City,  under 
[Note.— FignrM  in  large  type  denote  the'rates  at  wbioh  oontracta  liaTe  been  awaided ; 


CLAflB  8 — Comtiniied. 

OBOCBBOS— oontinned. 

Pepper,  ground,  blaok ..lbs. 

Prones,  dried,  new do.. 

*  Soap,  samples  of  not  less  than  6  pounds  of 
each  qnaUty  submitted  most  be  Aunisbed 
lbs. 

Soda,  standard  qnality,  in  ponnd  tin  cans; 
packed  in  strong  boxes  of  not  more  than  100 
pounds  each lbs. 

Soda,  standard  qnality,  in  ]udf*pound  tin  cans ; 
packed  same  as  l-pouttd  oans lbs. 

Soda,  washing do.. 

Starch do.. 

Sirup,  in  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gal- 
lons  gaUs. 

Simp,  in  5-gallon  10  tin  cans,  eased do. . 

Vinegar, in  barrels do.. 

Vinegar,  in  kegs do.. 

Additional/or  OmlitU  Sehool, 

Soap, '•Olelne" lbs. 


1 

s 

1 


e 

s 

0 


97,«00 


961.87S 


63ff 

355 
10,985 

5,985 


1,770 


6,845 


499 
1,135 


7,000 


I 

t 


I 

3 


.04 
.31 

:3 


i 
I 
S 


I 

e4 


I 

s 

« 

I 

3 


I 

p4 


fi 

a 


•a 
a 

Vi 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 
I 


.131 


.04 
.037 
.034 


•07 
•OS 


•.05 

n.o5| 


I 


.2413 
.04i 


0413 


3613 
3113 
3313 

4313 
38IB 
4013 


t 


I 


08 
08 


O 

7i 


.02 


5 
I 


84 
.31 


J? 
.38 

.33 


a 
8. 


.08611 

.0306 

0441 


M 


.031 


*  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  about  80  pounds 
>In  l-ponnd  bars  not  wrH»ped. 


net 
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adveriUemmiof  March  f^,  WBQffor  fumiBking  good$,  0(0.— Cnntinned. 
AWBidi  were  made  on  oomiMurisoii  of  samples  wliiob  aooomiMmied  bids.  J 


e 


I 


e 


•a 


►1 

I 

Pi 


1; 

o 


I 

■a 
1 

d 
P4 


I 


Points  of  dellTery. 


I 

o 


.19 


I 
^1 


MIS 
0483 


■i 
s 

00 


.16 

.13 

0386 


i 


^ 


t 


.0i09 


I 


0496 
.0418 
.0389 


I 
I 


•a 


0898 
0394 
0317 


I 


.041 
.041 


I 
8 


.0386 
.0373 
.0348 


I 


.0465 
.0490 
.0305 
.0390 
'.0944 


.0422 
.0398 
•0318 


OQ 


.0850 


04 

OH 


2 


.18 


4 


I 


1 

2 
8 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


10 
11 
12 
18 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 


.011 


0143 


0089 


•f.lO 


•11 
.19 


.80 

.29 

.98 

.26 
.89 

.38 

.85 


26 
.25 
.26 
.28 

34 
.33 
.34 
.36 


•Oft 


.0H|... 


.03} 
.06 


.05i 
1.0490 


.03 
.021 


184 


34 
.30 
.28 


42 
.38 
.36 


•In  New  York: 
•InCvUde. 


*  In  barrels  of  400  pounds  each. 

•  In  kegs  of  125  ponnds  each. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AbBtraci  of  proposals  recHved  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
INOTB.— Fiffoies  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded; 


I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 
32 
83 

34 
85 

36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 


Artlclea. 


Class  9. 
cbocksbt  and  lamps. 

Bowie,  pint,  ii<on-8tone... dozen. 

Bowie,  qnart,  iron*stone do.. 


Bnmere,  lainp,iro.O do. 

Bamers,  lamp.No.  1 do. 

Bnmers,  lamp,  No.  ^ do. 

Casters,  dinner ....do. 

Chambers,  with  covers do. 


Crocks,  1-gaUon do. 

Crocks,  2*galIon do. 

Crooks,  3-galon do. 

Caps  and  saacers,  coffee,  hnm-stone do. 


Cups  and  sanoers,  tea,  Iron-etone do. 

Dishes,  meat,  icon-stone,  20>inoh do. 

Dishes,  vegetable,  iron-stone do. 


Lamp-shades,  paper do... 

Lamps,  ^ass,  with  bracket,  burner,  and  chimney  com- 
plete   aoxen . . 

Lamps,  glass,  with  burner  and  chimney  complete. do. . . 

Lamps,  student's  Ko.  1,  with  burner,  shade,  and  chimney 
complete number.. 

Lamps,  tin,  safety,  kerosene,  with  burners dosen . , 

Lamps,  tubular,  globe,  hanging,  with  burners  com- 
plete  number. 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-burner.  No,  0...^ ..doien. 

lAmp-ohimneys,  sun-burner,  "So.  1 do.. 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-burner,  No.  2 do.. 


1 


1 

1 

I 

t 


968 


33 
•O 

iS* 

7 

13 

8 

800 


d69 
90 
95 

14 

IffO 
651 

90 

•14 


ISO 
113 
514 


I 


i 


I 

n 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


.60 

.65 

.44 

.90 

.75 

.40 

.45 

.60 

6.50 

4.78 
3.39 
2.23 
3.48 
4.48 
.90 

.68 

a  75 

4.60 
1.85 

.37 
.65 
.90 

3.75 

1.75 

.57 

3.60 

4.08 

2.10 
8.10 
4.40 

.96 

.85 
.96 

.85 
.79 

.68 
7.00 

3.90 

4.35 

2.42 

&12 

••«••■•«•• 

•98 

•36 

.46 

t 


*  No  award. 
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advertisemeni  of  March  25,  1&S9,  for  furniBhing  yootU,  etc, — ConliDned. 
•wudB  were  made  on  oompMiBon  of  Mmplee  which  aooompaDied  bide.] 


• 

• 

• 

o 

1 

1 

C 

•8 

.. 

^ 

1 

6 

s 

S 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

-4 

o 

• 

6 

W 

CO 

5 

* 

Points  of  dellTery. 

1 

• 

• 

M 

m 

M 

• 

M 

1 

H 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

.69 

1.00 

.54} 

.941 

.66ft 

.60 
.58 

1 

.69 

.85^ 

1 

2 

2.26 

.09 

1.13 

.55 

8 

.661 

.66 
.68 

4 
5 

.44 

•40 

.341 

.41 

6 

.60 
.60 

.49 
.63 

.46 
.62 

7 

8 

9 

9.00 

4.60 

3.24 

3.95 

4.25 

10 

11 

3.00 
3.00 
5.40 

2.25 
3.60 
4.75 
1.33 
1.17 

2.22 

3.64 

4.87 

.77* 

.92 

1.95 
3.60 
4.00 

.78 
1.00 

.72 
1.44 
2.16 

.46 

12 

13 

• 

14 

.78 

16 

16 

17 

18 

416 

1.12 

.77 

.65 

.30^ 

19 

.80 

20 

6.AO 

0.60 

&64 

5.38 

6.20 
7.00 

4.68i| 

21 

22 

400 

6.00 

8.89i 
4.36 

3.60 

2.12H 

). 

23 

8.95 

24 

3.85 

25 

4415 

1.15 

414 

26 

27 

• 

28 

20 

8.60 
9.89 

2.02^ 

8.68 

30 

' 

31 

1.80 

1.66} 

3.46 
.60 

.401} 

1.84 

32 

9.49 

33 

' 

34 

3.23 

8.00 

9.05 

2.85 

35 

1 

3.30 

36 

a 

.23,1, 

.         .31 

37 

- 

.89 
.36 

38 

.34]\^ 

89 

.43 

40 

.85111 

.49 

41 

.58 

42 

652  PEOPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 

Ahatraot  ofpropoaaU  received  and  oontraota  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NoTS.<-Fifcue8  in  large  tjrpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


I 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 

41 
42 


1 

Class  9— Contlnned. 

CROCKBBT  JLSD  LAMPS— oontinned. 

Lamp-ohimiiey 8,  san-hinge,  Ko.  0 dosen . 

Lamp-ohimneys,  sun-hinge,  No.  1 do. . 

Lamp-chimneys,  son-hinge,  No.  2 do. . 

Lamp-ohinmeys  for  student's  lamp,  No.  1 do. . 

LiE^mp-chimneys  for  tabular  lamps do. . 

Larop-wioks,  No.  0 do.. 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  1 do.. 

Lamp-wioks,  No.  2. do.. 

Lamp-wioks,  student's, No.1 do.. 


Lamp-wicks  for  tubular  lamps do. . 

Pitchers,  pint,  iron-stone do., 


Pitchers,  4iUTt,  iron-stone do. 

Pitchers,  water,  iron-stone,  2-quart do. 

Plates,  dinner,  iron-stone do. 

Plates,  pie,  iron-stone do. 

Plates,  sauce,  iron-stone do. 

Plates,  soup,  iron-stone do. 

Plates,  tea,  iron-stone do. 


Beflectors,  lamp,  to  match  the  lamps,  7-inch.  ..do. 
Salt-sprinklers do. 


Tamblers do... 

Wash-bowlsandpitohers,  iron'Stone(24  pieces)  .do. . . 

AddiltUmalfor  dyrUtU  Sehool. 

Lamps,  student's.  No.  2,  single  burner,  shade,  and 

chimney,  complete    number.. 

Lamp-chimneys  for  student's  lamp  No.  2 dozen. . 

Lamp-wioks  for  student's  bunp  No.  2 do . . . 


1 
I 

>» 

••a 

9 

a 
GP 


.11 


16 

130 
45 
154 
110 
488 
162 


38 

40 

80 

810 

77 

109 

180 

84 

66 

71 

240 
30 


6 

6 

10 


•s 


t 

d 
GP 


11 

9 

15 

ISO 

45 

154 

110 

48» 
169 


33 

40 

80 

810 

77 

lOO 

130 

84 

56 
Tl 

940 
SO 


(*) 
(*) 
(') 


a 

I 

p4 


9 

o 

I 


d) 


I 

S 
4 


Points  of  delivery. 


L02 

1.21 

2.44 

.72 

.66 

.87 

.67 
.77 
.53 


7.98 


1« 


i.so 


.85 

.47 


.02 
.0* 
.03 

.05 
L«0 

LOO 

2.55 


.47 

.31 

.86 

.55 

1.15 
.33 

.29 
.29. 


7.90 
5.50 


'  No  bids  and  no  aamplso. 
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adperH§emeMt  of  March  25, 1889|  for  furnishing  gooda^  eto. — Continued. 
««aid«  tram  made  on  oomparlsoa  of  oamplM  whloh  aooompanied  bids.] 


I 


I 

I 


I 


'I 

S 
I 


<8 
I 


6 
9 


I 


ta 


Polnto  of  dflUyery. 


I 


.94 
1.06 
2.20 

^M 

.27 

.•3 

.60 


7JM 


iS 

I 


.1440 

.26| 
.88| 


i 
I 


1.40 
3.00 
3.40 
.87 
.60 
.40 
.98 
.78 


.88 
.29 


10.00 
7.00 


t 


•99 

3.45 
.13 
.16 
.94 

.3IH 

.58 


.83 
1.09i 

.96 
9.191 

2.18 
.601 
.68 
.40 
.38 

.901 
.24 
.6U 
.OT 

•48} 
.42 

1.20 
.27 

.97 
.23 
.23 

.93 
.23 

7.64 

6.25 


I 


.88 

.94 

1.05 

1.15 

1.75 

2.  SO 

.65 

.70 

.35 

.45 

.25 

.28 

.62 

.67 

.45 

.49 


7.60 


.261 


l.Oi^ 


.37 

.44 
.39 

47 
.59 

.61 
.24 

8.74 
.131 
.160 
.24i 
.38 
.05 

.46 


1.94 

.81 

.26 


i 
I 


1 

2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

15 '' 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

83 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

87 

38 

39 


40 
41 
43 
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PROPOSALS   RECBIYED   AND   CONTEACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  ofpropasaU  reoHved  and  contracts  au>arded  in  New  York  dhiy  under 
fNOTB.  — FigoiM  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracts  hare  been  awarded ; 


i 

a 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 

12 
13 
14 
15 
6 


I 


18 
19 
SO 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2o 

29 
30 

31 
82 
33 
34 

35 

86 

37 

38" 

39 

40 

41 

42 
43 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
84 
56 
86 


Class  10. 

FUSaiTDBB  ASD  WOODBT  WAMM. 

Baskets,  clothes,  lam dos., 

Baskets,  measniuigl  bushel do.. 

Baskets,  raeasoxingl  boahel do.., 

Bedsteads,  wro«i|[ht-iron  frame,  doable,  with  castors, 
6  feet  long  inside,  4  feet  wide "No.. 

m 

Bedsteads,  wrooKht-iron  frame,  single,  with  casters, 
6  feet  long  inside,  8  fMt  wide No. 

Bedsteads,  wToa|^t>iran  ftame,  single,  with  casters, 
4i  fiset  long  inside,  8  feet  wide No. 

Blacking,  shoe boxes. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  15-inoh,  packed  in 
cases dos. 

Brooms,  to  weisdh  not  less  than  27  pounds  per  dosen, 
in  bundles  of  one  dosen,  matted  in  boxlaps. . .  .dos. 


BrooBS,  whisk doa. 


Borpaas,  3  drawers,  papered  and  crated,  notoTer  two 

in  each  crate No. 

Chairs,  recd-eeat dos.. 

Chairs,  wood,  bow-back do.. 


Chair^  wood,  office,  bow- back,  and  anna do. . 

Chnms,  Ifr-gallon No. 

Clocks,  pendnlom,  S^aj do.. 

Clothes>lines,  galTaaiaed  wire,  in  Ipngths  of  100  fset^ 
per  108  feet feet. 


i 

o 

s 

p 
0^ 


9 
18 


•s 


s 

d 


a 

I 

Pi 


5 

o 


Points  of  deliTery. 


^^6 


>&12 


4,672 


84 

821 


43 


18 


4,979 


34 
891 


4S 


*2.69 

*2.40 

*!1.1» 

*2.30 


1.80 
>13d 


215 

16 

427 

9 
7 


91S 
497 


»2.» 

.    »t75 

13.90 

i    >XSO 


12.500   19, 


Clothee-pias ^y. 

I>Mk^  office,  mcid^nm  alae  and  qualitj,  bnilaped  Mid  j 
crated No 


274  . 

17  ' 


974 
17 


5.23 
3.A* 

7.50 


^  o 


9.79 

1.50 
9.93 

2.00 


.0317 


LOO 


1.87| 

8.00 

2.20 

2.20 

2.35 

2.70 

L43 

1.75 

LIO 


8.60 

5.25 


9.89 


1.65 
L75 

2.49 
2.49 


6.48 

4.49 

4.90 

•12.80 


.28 
.28 


.18 
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adtteriismteM  of  March  29,  1889,  for  furniahing  gooda,  et  a. — Coatinued. 
■iTBdBmreiiudsDiiaainpKJaonof  suaplM  vhlah  KiaaiDpanled  blda-j 


i 
I 

n 

? 

i 

1 
11 

Poinl™,. 



! 

4 

il 

^i 

^i 

II 

4 

i 

II 

II 

a 

II 

^3 

ll 

:;ii 

il 

0.85 
1.U 

1:00 

fl.Z4 
1.68 

|6.» 

•!.M 
•4.00 

•8.M 

:i:S 

■3.00 

'zisa 

S.<0 
J2.WI 

II 

3.30 
3.80 

« 

2.90 

2.  SO 

2.  TO 

3.02 

2.76 

176 
3.20 

7.7S 
S.7S 

* 

10 

13 
U 
10 

■SI 

i.sa 

l.«l 

3 

:;|i 

^w 

.031 

.03 

oaiT 

IS 

30 
31 

3t 

30 

n 

30 

» 

33 
33 

33 

38' 
3> 
W 

■2  OS 
■IM 

[1.M 

•LIS 
I1.0S 

i.ai 

Hit 

■4.M 

'11.  W 

3.3S 
LIB 

I.92M 

LB8<8 

1.0!! 

tan 

£.00 

tl 

*.TI 

4.a< 

4.50 

11.00 

■fl.10 
■11. SO 

^ 

.u 

I   B 

.2a 

.13 

a.  so 

1^ 

.21 
.30 

>1S8 
'4.00 

■  111 

M 
40 

U 

bi 

.701 

T.VI 

'7.»» 

Uo 
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PSOPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Ab$traot  of  propoaaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  TorJc  City,  wmdsr 
[NoTB.— Fignres  in  Uucge  type  denote  tbe  rates  st  which  oontreete  hvre  been  aweided; 


■■ 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 


27 
28 
20 

80 
81 
82 


84 
85 
88 
87 


Aztioles. 


CLAflS  10. 

FUBHiTUitB  AVD  wooDEir  WABB— contlniied. 

Deeks,  sohooL  with  seats,  double,  No.  1.  for  soholars  18  to 

21  years  old "So.. 

Desks,  sohooL  with  seats,  doable.  No.  2,  for  soholars  15  to 

18 years  old r.No.. 

Desks,  sohool,  with  seats,  doable,  No.  8,  for  soholars  18  to 

15 years  old.w^ No.. 

Desks,  school  with  seats,  doable.  No.  4,  for  soholars  11  to 

13  jearsola No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  doable,  Na  5,  for  soholars  8  to  11 

yearsold...? No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  doable.  No.  6,  for  soholars  5  to  7 

yesrsold No.. 

Deaks,  school,  back-seats  for  doable.  No.  1 No.. 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  doable,  No.  2 No.. 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  doable.  No.  3 No . . 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  doable,  Na  4 No. . 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  doable,  N'o.  5 No. . 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  sinxle.  No.  8,  for  scholars  13  to  16 

years  old    No.. 

Desks,  teachers',  mediam  sise  aod  qaality,  barlaped  aud 

crated No. 

Machines,  sewinK.  Domestic,  "family."  with  oover  and  ac- 
cessories  No.. 

Machines,  sewing.  Domestic,  manafactaring,  No.  10,  with 

accessories ^ No. 

Machines,  sewing.  Singer's,  Tibratfog  shnttle^  No.  2,  with 

cover  and  attachments No.l 

Machines,  sewing.  Singer's,  tailors',  with  attachments.  .No. . 

Mattresses,  doable,  0  by  4  feet,  excelsior,  cotton  top,  not 
less  than  45  ponnds  ea<^  paoked  in  bnrlaps,  crated,  not 
over  foar  in  one  orate No.. 

Mattresses,  single,  6  by  8  feet,  ezoelsior,  cotton  top,  not  less 
than  85  ponnds  each,  packed  in  bnrlaps  and  orated,  not 
over  fonr  in  one  crate No.. 

Matresses, single, 4|  by  8  feet:  same  conditions  as  single 
ffiatresses,Oby  8 No.. 


99 


9t 

6 
17 
19 
IT 

5 

19 
99 
95 


99 
ID 


4818 


i 

o 


o 

m 

a 


ri 
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Points  of  delivery. 


o 


3.10 

3.10 

9.99 

9.99 

9,79 

9.79 
9.49 
9.49 
9.49 
9.49 
9.49 

9.4S 

5.50 


2 


3.25 

3.25 

8.10 

3.10 

Z08 

2.96 
2.66 
2.65 
2.65 
2L65 
2.65 

2.70 


•^56 
•2.48 


•2.31 
•2.13 


i 


•2.01 
•IM 


iQhioago  or  St.  Loois. 


•Chloago. 


"New  York. 


•SkLMli. 
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adoertisetHeut  of  March  25,  1889,  for  famishing  goods ^  etc. — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  sa^ppLes  wbicb  aooompanled  bids.] 
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Crane. 

o 
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1 

1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

I 

• 

< 

J 

• 

J 

.a 

e 
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-< 

i 

a 
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a 

•g 
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^ 

^ 
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Points  of  delivery. 

• 

O 

• 

1 

• 

i 

-i 

1 

;g 

• 

a. 

• 

•2 

o 

Si 

6t 

>< 

h 

1 

s 

es 

5 

tc 

>* 

£ 

O 

_2 

^ 

^ 

0 

• 

« 

B 

Si      V 

^ 

g 

ji 

.a 

^ 

«> 

■ 

m 

^ 

« 

o 

a 

a 

Q 

^ 

^ 

^ 

< 

<l 

'•J 

Z^ 

^ 

iz: 

3.20 

3.20 

2.94 

2.04 

2.70 

2.70 
2.25 
2.20 
2.05 
2.00 
2.00 

2.70 

4.6A 

■ 

.  •  •  • . 

# 

1 

2 

••>••  ••  • 

• 

8 

• 

4 

5 

A 

7 

R 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13.00 

H.50 

13 

30.00 
40.00 

14 

- 

- 

15 

33.75 

>33.ro 

>34.70 

« 

16 

•  •         . 

17 

^ 

38.00 

■38.70 
>39.00 

........ 

19 

19 

2.46 

>2.60 

•2.93 
«2.67 

■2.50 
•2.58 

2.02 
2.76 

2.90 

20 

21 

«2.80 

•2.66 

9.04 

22 

«2.88 

•2.42 

23 

«2.98 

•2.75 

24 

«2.72 

•2.83 

25 

2.15 

«127 

*2.84 

»2.13 

•2.00 
•2.07 

2.54 
2.40 

2.40 

26 

27 

«2.23 

•2.14 

9.30 

28 

*2.30 

•1.93 

29 

♦2.87 

•2.20 

30 

«2.16 

•2.27 

31 

1.90 

n.98 

»1.74 

•1.69 
•1.64 

2.02 
1.92 

2.25 

32 

83 

n.83 

•1.60 

1.80 

34 

M.88 

•1.54 

35 

<1.93 

•1.79 

36 

1 

<1.78 

•1.84 

37 

*  Will  deliver  at  Chicago  at  15  cents  additional  on  each  price. 

•  Will  deliver  at  Chicago  at  12  centa  additiooal  oq  eftOh  price. 
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PBOPOSALS  BEOEIYED  AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf,  iMcbr 
fNOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraots  haye  been  awarded ; 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 

0 

10 


U 
13 
13 
U 
15 
10 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
20 
27 
28 
20 

30 
31 
32 
88 
84 
35 

36 

87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
46 


Axtifllea. 


Class  10— Cantinned. 

FURNTTUBB  AND  WOODEN  WABB— OOntinned. 

MeaBnree,  1-peok,  wood,  iron-boond  or  all  iron. .  .dos 
Measures,  l-boshel,  wood,  iron  -bound  or  all  iron . . .  do . , 
Mop-sticks '. do. 


*Pa{ls,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable  pattern, 
doz, 


Pillows,  20  by  30  inches,  8  pounds  each,  curled  hair 
or  mixed  filling,  packed  in  burlaps  and  orated,  not 
over  twenty  in  one  orate No 


Bo]ling*pins,  2^  by  18  inches,  exdnsive  of  handle, 

dos 

Bope,  manilla,  ft-inch lbs. 


Bope,  manilla,  |-inoh ^ do. 

Bope,  manilla,  f-inoh do. 

Bope,  manilla,  |-inch do. 

Bope,  manilla,  l*inoh ...do. 

Bope,  manlllat  l^ineh ....do. 


Washboards,  sine,  in  bundles  of  one  dosen,  with  two 
cleats,  2  by  f  inch,  each  side  of  bundle doz 


Washstands,  wood,  papered  and  crated,  not  over 
four  in  one  orate No. 

*Wa8htnbs,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the  three  largest 
sizes doz. 


Wringers,  clothes,  No.  1, "  TTnlyersal, ' '  or  equal ...  No . 
Wringers,  olothes.  No.  2,  "Universal,  "or  equal..  .No. 

AddUional/or  training  sefiooL 

Stools,  wood ..dOB. 


1 
I 

I 


3 
75 

20 


1,321 


4 
1,845 

3,135 

2,105 

2,065 

1,800 

725 

226 


207 
176 


44 

8 


15 


-2 

I 
I 

d 
OP 


7-19 
3 

90 

1,391 


4 
1,845 

3,135 

9,105 

9,065 

1,800 

996 


907 
167 


44 

8 


15 


& 


o 

6 


m 


I 

OQ 


I 


t 

H 

1 


Points  of  delivery. 


►•a 


6.00 
8.60 


5.25 
^75 


14.00 
16.00 


1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
4.06 
.78 
.06 

5.75 


.76 


1.35 
1.45 


15l00 


4.65 
9.15 


4.66 


35 


1.44 

1.84 

.76 
•81 


.18* 
.15 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.15 

2.64 


7M 

m 


1.31 


♦Bids  will  also  be  oonsidarod  for  pails  and  washtubs  made  of  iqdi|rate4  flber. 
See  also  Class  n^Qi^^ware. 
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adoeriiaemeni  of  Maroh  25, 1889,  forfumithing  gooda^  etc, — Contiaued. 
Awaids  were  made  on  oompuison  of  Mmples  ▼hioh  Moompuiied  blda.] 
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«# 
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I 
I 

.a 
H 


QQ 

I 


Points  of  deUvery. 


-1 


II 


S 


^i 


I 


I 


I 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
0 

7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
28 
27 


29 

80 
31 
82 
83 
84 

36 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
45 


»85 
".95 

"4.40 


55 


W.79 
M.60 
".54 


»»45 
»•.  54 
".60 
".59 
••.52 
".61 


.70 
.62 
.60 


.74 


1.99 

4.49 
6.60 


.60 


1.00 


79 
89 


»«2.10 


"1.08 
".1)3 
".62 


•1.00 
•.75 


1.09 
.82 


.51 


»i4.9y 

"15.47 
■•14.47 
"14.97 
••14.47 

"14.97 
i«14.47 
"14.97 
'•14.47 
"14.97 
"14.47 
"14.97 

"1.70 


"1*49 


.16 

.151 

.15^ 

.15) 

.15) 

.15) 

1.30 
1.90 
2.25 
2.46 
2.45 
2.45 

1.40 


1.45 


16.73 
15.28 
15.23 
15.23 
15.23 
15u23 

1.74 


"1.87 


2.00 


4.10 
2.23 


"11.20 

"10. 20 

"10. 20 

"7.47 

"13.49 

"5.40 

»«3.47 


"9. 59 
"10. 83 
"10.59 
"12.73 

"4.05 
"2L14 


"1.21 
»«9.80 


1.25 


2.25 
2.50 


4.00 
4.50 
6.50 


*  wm  deliver  at  Chicago  at  15  cento  additional  on  each  price. 

•  Will  deliver  at  Chicago  at  12  cente  additional  on  each  price. 
'  Will  deUrer  ftt  CUoago  at  2  cents  additional  on  each  price. 


•AUhair. 
•Half  moss. 
WKowYort. 


"  Chicago. 
"StLoniB, 
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PBOP08AL8   KECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AMiraet  ofproposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  dhf,  under 
[NoTS.— FijiparBs  in  larce  type4eDoto  the  mtes  at  which  oonteads  hAv«  been  awwded ; 


1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

.9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
IB 
3B 
31 
33 
83 
31 
25 
26 
37 


31 
33 
S3 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


CLAflBll. 
BAODUBk  HABHBBfi,  LKAIBKB,  KIC 


Blanketa,  bone ^ No. 


Bridleob 


Bridlee,  Kidins . 


.dos. 


BEidlb-bila,timMd,eaxb do. 


Bniahee, hone, leather  becks.. 


.do.. 


Bnckles«  roller,  beneoe,  ^ittch  loop 

Bnoklea,  roller,  hanieas,  |-ineh,  tinned-iron . . 

BacUei,  roller,  heraeea.  l-incb,  Umicd-iron. . 

BncUeOk  roller,  herneas,  l*inch,  tnmed-iron. . 

Bocklea,  roller,  bameaa,  U>ineh,  tinned-iroa. 

BQcklea,tnce,l|*i]i«h 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Chain».balt«¥,wi(hana|i,4ifiMC,Xo.t 

Cuiebaa,hair • do 


41  i  Baokle«,  tnc«,  2>inch do. 

43  ' 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48| 

46 

56 

51 

63 

5S 

541 

56 


31 

153 

75 

20 
37 


Si 
99 


97 


94 


13.46 
ILIO 


9L96 
&50 

7.80 


1.56 
1.60 

6.32 

8.30 


1.00 


&15 


6 
16 

57 

56 

48 
456 

125 

«l 

9) 


1« 
S7 


I 


Cockeyea.  or  trar^booka,  japaaiied.  S-ineb 

Cock^Tee,  or  traot^hooka,  j  Ananned.  3|<iacb 

Ceck»y»j>^  .<n»wed,japaoiwq,  2-inf  h 

Cockevea.  acrvwed.  japeaDed.  ^4-iucb , 

CoUan.  hone,  medium.  17  to  16incbea>  by  batfincbee. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


u  • 


11 

9 
11  I 


99 


11 

!t3 
61 


57 

66 

61 


.72 
.31 
.43 
.86 

.48 
.45 
.67 
,67 
.96 
.06 


10 


.12 


.33 

......'      .44 

1436'  1U25 
14.06  '  13.25 
11.25; 

1421  .  15.56 
14.66  I  14w44 


4^50 
10.00 
400 
4  00 
4.80 
7.00 
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adverHsement  of  March  25,  1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 
awMd*  were  made  on  ooiii|iBriaon  of  samples  which  acoompanied  bids.  ] 
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Poiots  of  delivery. 


• 

a 


IT.  T. 


8.75 


1.35 

1.25 

1.20 

17.75 

18.00 

9L00 

7.60 

10.28 

7.60 

7.60 


K.T.or 
8tL. 


15.50 
12.48 
11?I5 


15.50 
12.48 
1L46 


4.75 


7.00 

8.40 
9.00 

&20 


.90 
.05 


4.50 
5.25 


.86 
•37 

•43 

4lt 

.87 

.05j^ 

.09 

2.00 
4.10 


.32 
.42 

9.76 
12.00 
13.20 
11.40 
13.00 

9.75 
12.00 
13.20 
11.40 
18.00 


N.  Y. 


1.54 


St.  L. 


1.60 
1.60 

1.80 

8.60 

11.25 

7.25 

8.50 

9.00 

a25 

11.00 

12.00 

.90 

1.00 

.oo 

1.00 

:8o 

3.00 

4.00 

4.80 

•.OO 

7.50 


.68 
.39 

.45 

.83 

.90 

.04 

.07| 

.07 

.09 

.10 

1.80 

3.40 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

.12 

.65 

.55 

.60 

.75 

.30 

.40 

10.00 

12.50 

12.00 

15.00 

10.00 
12.50 
12.00 
15.00 


N.  Y. 


4.20 
5.90 
7.10 


N.Y.or 

Chic. 


1.70 
1.75 
2.35 
5.60 
7.10 
7.50 
10.00 
6.00 
7.75 
8.70 
9.50 


N.  Y. 


If.  Y. 


10.25 

14.00 

ILOO 

1.12 

2.90 


14.25 
15.20 


,    14.50 
15.50 


6.50 
4.10 


15b  00 
15.60 
12.25 


16.00 
15.50 
12.25 


N.  Y. 


.60 

.87 


4.50 
5.00 
5.25 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
7.50 
7.50 
•IvO 
.371 


.6H 

.88 

.05i 

.121 


.13) 


.87 
.98 

.40 


5.621 
5.87i 


N.Y. 


4.95 
6.95 


Chic,  or 
St.  L. 


.75 
.85 
.90 


1.66 


.14 


Chi- 
cago. 


.45 
.50 
.70 
1.00 
.05 


.12 


.34 
.60 
12.50 
14.50 


13.00 
15.00 


3.20 
4.60 
11.00 
4.40 
5.60 


1.49 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
85 
30 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
56 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
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m 

Abstract  ofpropotaU  received  amd  oontraetn  attarded  in  Xew  York  Cifyj  under 
(XOTB.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  riteft  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


ii 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 
It 
U 
13 

13; 

14 
15 

16  1 

17  . 

18 
IS 

2t 
21 


24 

25 

2« 

1. 


31 

■ 

St 
34  I 
35 

36 
37 
38 


41 
42 
U 
44 
45 
4< 
47 
4)i 
4» 

3i 
n 

St 

53  ■ 

54  : 
5S 

58 
57 
58 


81 

ts 

83 
81 


Cutas  U— Continaed. 

SADDLBB^  HABSBSS,  LBATHBR,  BTC.^«Ontinaed. 

CoOara,  mnle,  15  to  18|  incbea^  bj  balf-i]iclMa.....dot. 


CnnyooBba*  tiimed-inHi,  8  ban 


.^do. 


Gaoieea,  aaddlera* 


.'So... 
.dos. 


HiuMa,  Caaeord,  aiae  18  and  38  lBcbea»  wood,  abort 
clip 


double,  eoBplete.  with  breeching.  Gocconi 


Hameaa.  double,  eoaaplete.  withont  breechini:.  CoDoonl 
.- .. .....eel*.. 


HanMSR.  plow,  doable,  with 
Conooid 


back>baad,  and 


Harness,  plow,  single^  with  back- 
cord  haoMO 


firts^. 


Hameaa.  mpc!^ iv^. 

KiiiT«».  eaddltf^s' ♦:»'»3. 

Leathef.  <«lf-«hin «.». 


(Utol8 


*prc 


»    ,., 


Leather.  Lip  lAbont  5>pe«nd  Mdea> ^^'^ 

Leather.  lai>e  iper  potaitd* 


»le,  beaalock IH» 

■ih d<* 


RiBi:».  halur 


.X* 


•3 

8 
eS 

h 

»3 

i  ^1  -  II  ■ 

• 

si ' 

r  • 

• 

5* 

tity 

AW 

Points  of  delirery. 

• 

o 

CI 

,  N.  Y., 
Chicor  Caiic 
St.L. 

16.20     11.00 
14.00     10L50 
IL25. 

X.Y. 

H.Y.or 
St-L 

s$ 

15.50 
12.48 
1L45 

0.75 
12.00 
13.20 
U.40 

«A 


^y  1. 

1.05  i 


&04 

7.  do 


00 


13.00 


I 


(5.95 
I9L33 
17.15 


7.80 
800 


45    a^:» 


t 


16.8)  «13.45     14.53 
13lC!  I 
It.  25 
13L80 

13.73  «1L45     13.53 

li-62 

11.45 

1L15 


€.06 
4.7S 


I 


t.i^m 


4     11 


X15 

^45 


8.18 

4.70 


1    ^^ 
1    1.45 


SO 


12.30 
13.8< 
14.63 


1L20 
12.55 
13.35 


5.40 
8.00 


2.75 
4.95 


do.  «t»999 


I 


.38      k3B|      .261 
.34 


.14 


^412 


2.35 

.T3 

•41 


SI 


.35 
».40 


I 


•7,35 


I 


•>    ■  . , 
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advertisement  of  March  25,  1889,  for  furnishing  goodSf  etc, — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  wlilch  accompaniei^bids.] 


ff 

J 
as 

1^ 

Mich'l  Berg- 
man. 

George    W. 
Hansell. 

Valentine 
Stortz. 

Albert  Flag- 
ler. 

Frank  B. 
Barkloy. 

Charles  *  H. 
.  Conover. 

R.  A.   Rob- 
bins. 

Norman    J. 
liees. 

E.  H.  Conk- 
lin. 

1 

V 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

St  L. 

a*,   r      N.  Y.  or 
^^  ^'      Chic. 

N.  T. 

K  Y. 

N.  Y. 

Chi«.  or 
St.L. 

Chic. 

N.  Y.     y.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  ! 

1 

1 

• 

10.00 
12.50 
12.00 
15.00 

.72 

.86 

1.50 

1.35 

13.50 
14  90 

• 

11.00 
11.40 

1.00 

12.00 
14.00 

1.25 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

.08 
1.00 

31.00 

1.08 
1.24 
1.41 

1 

t 

1 

1 

i 
t 

1 

^ 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12.00 
12.75 

11.26 
11.50 

3.68 
5.82 
6.35 

1.87 
3.11 

8.50 

8.60 

11.50 

8.75 

.50 
.52 
.52i 
.66 

13.35 
14.00 
16.00 
15.00 

12.50 
13.00 
15.00 
14  00 

5.36 

........| 

•""••-*• 1 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
» 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

7.50 

6.00 
8.25 
6.80 
9.00 

.494 

e.50 

• 

1 

I5.60 

16.25 
10.25 

14.35 

15.00 
17.00 

7.00 
8.70 

19.30 
r7.40 

17.00 
15.25 

t 

4 

- 

26 

27 

,28 

29 

• 

30 
31 

32 

33 
34 
36 

li.oo 

; !;::::::. i;::::::; 

36 
37 

.72 
1        .62 
1 

1 

.74 

.65 

.60 

.32 

.30 

.28 

.26^ 

.50 

.50 

.45 

/.eo 

.28i 
.44 

.... .... 

.23 

<i.29 

.31^ 

.381 
.59 

.30 

38 
39 

9 

.46 
.41 

■  4*  «  •  a    - 

40 
41 
42 
43 

.15 

.50  1      .54  ;44 

45 
46 

.19    47 

.317 
.297 

.80 

.28 

.39 

.27 

.27 

'.25 

.33i 

.29 
.31 

48 
49 

.70 

.77 

,'A 

.28 

.32 

.40 

.55 

6.00 

6.85 

7j09 

7.50 

7.60 

« 

.95 

.27 
.34 
.43 

• 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

.38 

( 

|56 
.S7 

5.25 
6.00 

• 

1 

58 
50 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
66 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy  under  advertise 
ment  of  March  25,  1889,  for  famishing  goods,  etc. — Coatinned. 

[NoTC^Fignres  in  larfca  type  denotS  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids  J 


Artiolea. 


s 

4 
6 
6 


7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
19 
13 

14 
15 

I 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

23 


Clabs  11— Continued. 

•▲DDLB8,  HARXttS,   LRATHXB.   STC.— 

oontinued. 
Soroinjclee dos.. 


Wax,  saddlers*,  African lbs. . 

Wax, ahoe>makers\  African do.. 

Additional/^  training  sckooU. 

BUud-pIatea KTOW-- 

Bridle-bits,  tinned,  loose  ring,  snaffle, 
dos.. 


Bnoklea,  orown,  center  bar,  1-ineh, 
gross. 


Bncklea,  li-inch.  br<«st-strap,  X.  C. 

"Champion,"  S.  M.  F.  O.Co  'a  Xo. 

433  1 groMi- 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  {to  1  inch 

loop gross. 


1 


Bnokles,  roller,  hameaa,  rlnch,  X.  C, 
plate gross.. 

BncklM.  roller,  banieea,  |4nch,  tinned- 
iron,  malleable 


I 


24 


Buckles.  roQ^r,  hameas,  }-incb.  tinned- 
iron,  malleable gross.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  l-lnch,  tinned- 
iron,  pwHeablt> 


I 


27 

28 
29 

I 
30  I 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

36 


Buckles,  roller.haniess,  l|-inch.tinned- 
iron.  malleable gross.. 

Buckles,  roller,  hame«a,  t'i°^^>  J** 
panned gross.. 

Bncklee,  roUer.  harness,  {-inch,  ja- 
panned   ^..  gross.. 

BockVcs.  r«»ner,  banM««,  l|-incb    is 
panned  ^n»M 

Bucklea,  tracer  l|-incb.  3  loops.,  pairs. . 


I 


3 

I 
tS 

o 


s 

a 


m 
m 

a 

e 

JO 

H 


a 

• 

a 
o 
O 

S     . 

"^      I 

flu      ' 


3 

a 

b 

9 

a 
a 
« 

n 

« 

a 


• 

« 

b^ 

a 

• 

a 

.a 

■ 

S3 
§ 

1 

a 

1 

a 

M 

Q 

9 

-a 

« 

o 

.a 
.2 

> 

f^ 

H 

» 

» 

Points  of  delivery. 


o 
«s 


^2 


S    !    ^ii 


30 


0 

o 

« 

QD 


.14 

ft 
O 


lO     2.15     2.20 
1.75     2.50 


1.25 
2.00 
2.2S 


77 
114: 


3 1.7S 

I  I 

^      .33       .52 


lO     1.23  1. 97 
1. 02 


I 


2.10 
2.1 


Efi 

• 

M    . 

.ifl 

9  B 

«M 

iS 

g-J 

^ 

^ 

« 

0 

^ 

!s 


b.  -k>'°  a 


«   « 


t 


1.60 
1.90 

2.75 


L70    1 

,'2.351   2 


j        :2.85    3 


.•4   .35^  . 


1 

al 


•SO 

1.25 
1.02 
1.^ 


.04 


.52 


1.15  L14      L20 


•     8.15  7.49  :    7.50   1.32 

I 

A     1.30     .95  • 
l.(»8 
'  1.34 


f 


.4:1 
55 


l.(K)  .99 

1.12  1.35 
L40 

.53  .50 


.35,. 


,56 


7  .32  .40 
.43 

9#  .30  ,43 

IS  .45  .61 

!•  ••7  .87 

I  .96 

3  .56  .32 


I 


.49 

.45 


90 


.391  .45 

.44  .90 

.611  .70 

.Ri  1.90 


>  •  «  •  I  •  •*  4 


5 
6 


7 
8 

9 
16 

II 
12 

13 
14 


15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 


!• 


:^     .45 

4.< 


.43 


35 


*<N# 


rr 

1! 


I 


.92 

.0- 

.1:4 


.l»       1.91 
.#7     .OS     


27 
28 

29 
30 


.  31 
32 

I 

'33 
34 

.135 


KOTfi,*Soe  alao  Class  17— >aaxd 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertise-^ 
ment  of  March  25,  1689,  for  furniehiny  goods,  etc. — Contiuued. 

[NOTK.— Fifcares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


a 


Articles. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
Ifl 
17 
18 
19 
20 
31 
22 
23 
24 
2S 


27 
28 
29 
30 
81 


34 
35 

86 
37 


■MAi 


Class  11— Continued. 

BADDLB8,     HAEIIB80,     LBATHSK,     BTC— 

continned. 

Additional  for  training  mAooIv— Cont'd. 

Bnckles,  trace,  l^incb,  no  lopps.  .pairs. . 

Clips,  trace,  polished,  wronght-iron, ex- 
tra heavy  doz.. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  Japanned,  l^inch, 
doz  . 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  japanned,  l^-inch, 
doz  . 

Hames,  black,  over>top.  No.  460 do  . . 

Irons,  breast-strap,  U-Snch,  japanned. 

malleable,  Pettingill  s  pattern  gross.. 

Knives,  saddlers',  head doz.. 

Pad-hooks,  No.  182,  X.  C gross. . 

Rivets,  hame,  |-inch,  black,  flat-head, 

malleable,  No.8  lbs.. 

Rings,  breeching,  H-inch,  X.  C,  malle- 

able,No.5     .  gross.. 

dkins,  Dongolagoat ..No.. 

Sheepnikins doz.. 

Snaps,  harness,  bronze,  German. .  gross . , 


f^naps,  harness.  Bristol,  |-inoh. . .  .grops. . 
Soaps,  harness,  Bristol,  1-inch do. . . 

Snaps,  harness,  Bristol,  3  gross  1^  and  11 
gross  14  inch gross.. 


Snaps,  harness,  Bristol,  l|-inch do. . . 

Swivels,  bridle^I'lnch do. .. 

Tools,  claw,  for  saddlers'  nse doz . . 

TerretH,  1|  aod  1  j  inch,  X.  C gross. . 

W^az,  saddlers',  African,  small  ball. lbs. . 

Wax«  shoe-makers',  African,   summer 

and  winter lbs.. 


'a 
a 


4> 

fa 

o 


a 


60 
4IO 


99 
Itl 


3 
1-9 

30 
10 

too 

3 
18 


9 
16 


14 

1 

6 

fl 
6 

50 

36 


eS 

s 

o 
,0 

H 


a 
5 

c 

a 
o 

p. 

B 


• 

■ 

s 

t^ 

J 

i  • 

• 

3 

1 

0 
a 
a 

1 

^ 

s 

g 

n 

0 

a 
•^4 

a 

0 

M 

••* 
1 

a 

• 

%^ 

^ 

»^ 

H 

Eh 

> 

.8 

.0 


Points  of  delivery. 


o 

es 
M 


o 

go 

JZ5     ■ 


'Ob 

CO 


.09     .06 

.07 


.19 
.22 


.35 


.191 

.22 
5.754.75 
5.50; 


.06i 


I 


.55 

.55 

•  18 

.91 

5.00 


3.22'    3.00'  9.75 


5.69  4.47 
.08 

.84       .85 


2.63 


6.75 


.80 


3.24 
3.44 
2.88 

4.44 

3.96 
4.85 
4.32 
5.65 
5.00 
1.30 


5^88 
4.56 


5.75 

1.  32| 
2.40 
3.15 

3.00 
3.00 


4.10 
4.45 


5.20 
1.35 

3.00 

3.5A 
5.59 


7.90 

1.35 

1.35 
1.35 
3.00- 

9.50 
9.50 


3.60 
4.00 


4.50 

1.30 
J.  90 


3.85 
5.75 


&.18, 

4.25 
5.00 


02 
©•5 


."12 


.19 
.22 


'A 


M 


.07 


.131 


.17 

.20 
5. 0U.5.  22 


3.404.51 


6.00 


1.15 


.09 


.00 

•09 


1.15 


1.32 
1.32 
2.31 
1.35 
2.25 
2.88 
2.88 


4.00 
4.26 


4.97 


.14 


4.40 
04.90 


lt.90 


.ORi 


7.50 


9 


4. 20  3. 96 
6. 00  5. 28 


1 
2 

3 

4 


6 

7 
8 

0 
10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

;28 

.29 

30 

•31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


a  New  York,  Carlisle,  or  Chicago  delivery.        b  Per  square  foot. 
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PROPOSALS  BECEIVED   AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


I 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
82 


24 

29 
26 

27 
28 


31 
32 
33 


34 

35 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  avoarded  in  New  York  Citjff  under 
INoTB.— FifnireB  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded ; 


Artiolea. 


•a 
d 


a 

d 
0? 


'CLAbS  12. 
▲GRICULTUIIAL  DCPLIMKnB. 

Ansera,  post-hole,  9- inch dox.. 

Axusgreaae,of  2  dosen  boxes  each,  per 
doaen 


Ba^  srmbi,  seamleM,  2|  baahela.doi . . 

Com-plantera,  band Vo.. 

Com-planters.  l-borae do.. 

Corn-planters,  S-horae do.. 

Com-sheUera do.. 

Cradles,  grain,  4  finger^  with  aoythea, 
packea  in  caaea dos.. 

ColtiTatora,  l-horse»  iron  frame,  with 

wheel No.- 

CnltiTatora,  walking.  2-horae do . .  | 

Diggers,  post-bole do.. 

Fknning-nilla  ....••....••■••-••••do. ■ 

FMd-enttera do.. 

Forka,  hay,  c.  a^  3  oval  tinea,  5|-foot 
handlea,  packed  in  cases doa.. 

Forka.  hay,  e.  a.,  4  oral  tinea,  Sffoot 
handles, packed  inoaaea doa.. 


lO 

381 
15 

ly 
y« 


t» 

u 

m 

i 

• 

:2 

JO 

o 

■  1 

d 

o 

1 

•^'b 

i* 

n 

m 

« 

• 

ad 

^ 

• 

» 

w 

d 
Q 


Points  of  delivery. 


Ohio. 


9.19 


.47 


I 

I 

I 
39  '    14.25   15.50 


Chic. 


Chic. 


8.80  a7.75 


.44 

.47 
.51i 
.66 
2.44 

.58 


Forka.  mannra.  c  a.,  4  OTal  tinea,  long 
handles, packed  in  caaes doa.. 


Forka.  manore,  c.  a.,  5  OTal  tinea,  long 
handlea,  strapped  fernile.  packed  in 
doa.. 


■189 
88 

911 

18 


.56  i 


.57 
L08 


2.38  i      2.70 


a73 


3.48 


97  <      3.S4        3.73 


97 

Handlea,    ax.    39-inch,  hickory,  all  ' 

white  (samples  of  one  doaen  required), 

packed  in  cases doa.. 1,458 


Bandlea  hay-fork.  54-l!ciot  (samptea  ^ 
one  doaen  reqalivd),    packed    in 
4oa.. 


37 

38 


40 
41 

43 

43 

44 


Handles,  hoe,  nlantere*  (sampleaof  one 
doa.  required),  packed  in  cases  dot. . 

Handk«,  hoe,  graU  OTal  ey^  Xa  2 
<aamplea  of  one  dckien  reqair(<d). 
packed  in  caaea doa.. 

Handle«,  pick,  3S-inch.  Xiv  1  (sanples 
of  one  doaen  tvqatrvdt,  packed  in 
«Mea dot.. 

Handles,  plow.  1eA-hand.~ do... 

Handlea,  plow,  ri&ht>hand do. . . 

Handlea,  shoTci  Umf  (samples  of  oac 

doaen reqnii«d),pack«d  in  caaea. do« . . 

Handlea,  apide(9amplfa  of  eno  doaen 
nqnindTpocked  in  caaea. ...  .<lioi . . 


17« 


I 

j 

/4,95  •      6.22 


il.SO 
il.OO 


f7        ^7 

1 

43  .94 


.64|       LM 


51 
13 

95 


■wi  for  machinerv.  samples  of  which  an^  n<a 
descriptions^  in  ^npl)cat«^  as  to  site,  power. 
I  Ftet  Madison  delivicy  not  called  for, 
t]a8toA.J.Xtncyt8itoCH.I>eein^ 


»  «    •    »   v 


1.94 


I 


1.22 


Chi<v 


As     'Kans-lf^i,. 
stated.  •  City.  ^'^^^ 


8.80 
.54 


•59 


ft. 
ft.54 


e2.]6 
ft9.98 


.63 


64.70 


.58  1. 


.57i 


fumi5b«^l.  moat  be 
CA|uc;l y,  rte. 

*  Ko  award ;  no 


by  cnta  aad  full 


•»• 
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odiVertiMement  of  March  25, 1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continued, 
awardfi  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Valentine 
Storfz. 

1 

Andrew  J. 
Tracy. 

John  W.  Good. 

» 

•s 

u 

The  Iowa  Farm- 
ing Tool  Com- 
pany. 

Charles  H. 
Deere. 

1 

1 

Sd 
©  aO 

1 

4 
1 

S 

CharlesB. 
KeUey. 

Josiah  J.  Park- 
hurst. 

Points  of  delivery. 

i; 

As 

stated. 

As 

stated. 

All 
points. 

1 

As 
stated. 

tF.o.b.. 
F.  Mad- 
ison, 
'  Iowa. 

All 
points. 

All 
points. 

St. 
Louis. 

iChic 

1 
Cbic. 

Chic. 

1 

a 
"A 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

(12.08 
d2.77 

3 

4 
5 
6 

66.26 

1.00 
10.00 
i»3.ftO 

7 
g 

9 

« 

10 

d4.40 
64.00 

(15.50 
(23.75 

d3.05 

11 

«15.76 
15.26 

12 
13 

J9.90 

li>.00 

11.00 

3.20 
12.15 

••••••• 

• 

14 
15 

13.25 

...... 

16 

6.6A 
61.17 

C.59 

3.00 

.90 

17 
18 

dl0.9A 

U3.50 

12.00. 

19 
20 

21 

2.80 
2.50 

4.00 
3.55 

3.85 
3.40 

6.40 
5.80 

22 

23 

1 

24 

25 

20 

27 

» 

* 
28 

1.50 

29 

M.64 

hi.  28 

A.  97 

6.58 
6.7H 

6.88 
6.90 

30 

• 

■«»*■••• 

- 

.69 

• 

\ 

31 
32 

33 

34 
35 

• 

......  1 

36 

37 

A.  05 

r 

•"'--■---r 
1 
1 

.95' 

ifl 

L30 
1.30 

1.30  1.191  30 

1.30  I.Itt  io 

6.90 

61.09 

61.30 

61.40 

41 

42 

« 

1 

43 

44 

6  Chicago.  c  New  York  or  Chicago.  d  New  York. 

« All  iron  brace,  turkey-wing  pattern.      /Plain.  jjr Strapped. 

A AU  points.  i  For  delivery  at  other  points  add  6  cents  per  dozen. 

«1!IA  umtoAmA  tn   A.  J.  Tmurv  tA.  12.00  dftlivAmil  at  rhica^n.  i:  .^iO  awardMl  tn  fL  H.  TlfwurA. 
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PB0P08ALS  RECEtTED   AND  C0NTEACT8  AWAEDED 


AMract  of  propotalt  rteeived  and  eontracU  amixrrUd  in  Smv  Tork  CUg,  *iUbr 
(Non.— Fi|[iiT»  iu  Uigs  lype  denote  tbe  nUa  tl  vhlch  contrMU  hare  been  Kwirdsd: 

Artfolo*. 

1 
1 

I 

H        1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Poinu  of  delivery.                           1 

i 

c 

1 

1 

1 

s 

3 

1 

5 

t 
5 

1 

, 

Cum  i;-c™tlda«d. 

AOHlCUI-TURiL  mPLBIIBKW -O^Ofd. 

Harmvteeth.gqaare.lbflOlnclieB. 

HmrawB.'td'twth'V  bj'id'inrhM,' 
beaded,  wilh  draw-bar  sod  cIbt- 
tua Ko. 

Hoea.  Jiuden.  eoUd  abanka.  o.  a    H- 

l.3»S 
34« 

SS 

39 

T 
lO 

3 

9 

2.97 

».«» 

Z.8B 

170 

' 

= 

04.  IS 

«.9> 

iS 

s 

Z69 

4.oa 

3.40 

* 

Horn.  Brnb,  c.  a.,  oval  ere,  Ko.  S.do. . 
Hf»-ip]»ii(era'.o.a..B.ilid»bank,  S- 

8 

3» 

a.  S3 

S.OS 
3.73 

8 

10 

Bo«.  piantflre',  c  «..  ID-ineh.  with 

11 

KnlvM,h»y d'm 

Uacbines.iDo<TlDKBDdreapiDiEoon>. 

ud^^t/u'E^^pilZ  JSib  ™; 

dui.  eilra  aeetluDt  Tor  wwb.  maw- 
iDsaDdreaplUK No 

""dwwS"oUMS.han2ltl!;rh«; 
wlih    8-hor-o    mcDtil^    power. 
atacker.alavle-trPFH  double  trw-g. 
DSck.s  okM.  xnd  all  neriwary  belt- 

Haoblnaa.  tbrxhlne,  raamiMd.  eyl 
ind«r  ro  he  not  leu  1  ban  'il  InchHii. 

S™  ™"p1»™'!  !!!'.'I -■".*'.  "no. 

Uacbinu,  thnuhlDE,  iioanted,  n.vl- 
1pri«rieb«nolt»»ittaan3ulncbM. 

Klf.l™Bll.dMuble-t^e«l.lleck-.vo^■e^ 



B.74 

15 



1« 

n 

18 

IB 
20 

1 

23 

18 

1 

■  E.  Wnod  eflliTH  ion  niowpn.  at  Npw  Tork  ai  .     ,  . 

M(iincap..llii,  nrKBiir.a«i;itv,  at  VII:  'rrapem.  wilh  at ,^,  „ 

anulu,  t7T;  lOabain.rakB'irSrntnrrrnpeni,  drliveml  nt  Oniaha.  KanivwCltT,  or  UiiiDeapolla,  atUSi 
02  ninwera,  4  fei-t  It  incheia  nod  4  rt<.-t  0  Inrhra  cut.  ooniptela.  at  t3S.  a(  Cbkaffo;  100.  dellvend  M  Qbl- 
oaen.  atlJT.SOi  lOrpaiHTx.  ihtlii  rakp,  li  fwt  t  Ini'hfHcul.  Vfil.M.  dpilvered  ia  Chfeago,  or  10  ae&I—  " 
B.  miipm,  89l.sa  CiiiH  vith  bid.  ^mptri  at  :4pff  tork  and  Oblcaio. 
t  Fori  MadiMD  dtlivwr  uol  called  tor.  ^^ 

:ZTiDarbiii«aawanl«lu>JoiL  L.  Towosmd  at  (32.48i  13S ftmrded  to  A.  S. BaahDell  at  •34.% 
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adoertUemeni  of  ]^arch  25,  1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 
ftward«  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  wbich  accompanied  bids.] 


• 

^ 

• 

s 

,• 

« 

a 

a 

• 

• 

a 

• 

9 

4 

JS 

1 

9 

1 

§ 

• 

H 

• 
• 

1 

a 

5 

tn 

m 

1 

1 

s 

a 

1 

• 
• 

& 

H 

Hi 

• 

u 

M 

1 

•s 

d 
PQ 

• 

< 

1 

• 

Hi 

i 

•8 

1 

1 
1 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

& 

1 

0 
< 

1 

to 

O 

• 

O 

2 
o 

1 

4 

i 

V3 

1 

i 

o 

■ 

g 

2*i 

1 

o 

1 

i 

E 

■ 

. 

.'...... 

.•>..... 

1 

63.75 

« 

2 

2.39 
9.I6 

8 

.  4 

64.35 

d4.52 

3.79 

3.42 
3.*J7 

4.10 

d3.90 

m 

•  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

3.00 

3.20 

3.88 

10 

t 

11 

7.80 

7.84 

.....%..•. 

12 

e3a.40 

d34.00 

f33.95 

^4.35 

i3e.25 

13 

A33.05 

14 

{ 

i67.46 
158.45 

MI7.50 

15 

16 

fn57.45 

n5S.OO 

17 

r 

310  00 

441.00 

099S.OO 

18 

0333.60 

19 

9328.50 

20 

••«■«• 

325.00 

440. 33i 

03O0.OO 

21 

p344.&0 

22 

9338.50 

23 

«•»••• 

838.00 

f471.00 

o39a.OO 

24 

JI380.50 

26 

i 

7355.50 

26 

«27  only  awarded  to  J.  L.  Townsend,  Osborne  No. 

4,  inclosed  jcear. 
/Ko.  8  Peerless  mower,  2  dosen  extra  sections. 
yCbampion  light  mowers:  135  awarded  to  A.  S. 

Bnsnnell. 
^No.  5  Peerless  mower,  2  dozen  extra  sections. 
4  Champion  new  mower, 
j  Vo.  4  Peerless  combined  mower  ana  reaper,  with 

Mklf.VAlr*  anA  9  docAn  Avtra.  BAAtlnnA. 


t  Champion  No.  4  combined  mowing  abd  reapii^ 
macnines;  also  bids  $71.50  on  Champion  No.  4. 

(No. 4  Peerless  combined  mower  aud  reaper,  with 
dropper  and  2  dosen  extra  sActioos. 

mNo.  0  Peerless  single  reaper,  self-rake,  2  dozen 
extra  sections. 

n  Champion  light  reapers,    o  Chicago  or  St.  Loaiii 

p  Kansas  City  or  Omaha.  q  St.  PaaL 
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I 

a 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
34 
26 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 
38 
34 
35 
8( 
Z1 
88 

39 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 


Ah%iTact  of  proposals  wceived  and  contraoie  awarded  in  New  York  difff  under 
[NOTE.^-FigiixM  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded; 


Artiolea. 


Class  12— Ck>ntinned. 

AQBicuLTUBAL  mFLEMBHTfr— oontLoned. 

Mattocks,  ax,  o.  s doe 

Ox-bow  keys, 2-inch do.. 


Ox-bows,  2-inoh do. . 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  6  to  6 
pounds doB. 

Plows,  7-inch,  c.  s.,  1-horse,  with  extra  share.  .No. 

Plows,  8-inch,  c.  s.,  1-horse,  with  extra  share,  .do. . 

Plows,  9-inch,  c  s.,  1-horse,  with  extra  share,  .do ^ 

Plows,  10-inch,  c.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share. do. . 

Plows,  U-inch,  c.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share. do.. 

Plows,  12-incb,  c.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share,  do. . 

Plows,  14-inch,  c.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share,  do. . 

Plows,  breaking,  10-inch,  with  rolling  oonlter, 
gange- wheel,  and  extra  share "No. 

Plows,  breaking,  12-inch,  with  rolling  coulter, 
gauge-wheel,  and  extra  share No . 

Plows,  breaking,  13-inch,  with  rolling  coulter, 
gauge-wheel,  and  extra  share No. 

Plows,  breaking,  14-inch,  with  rolling  coulter, 
gauge-wheel,  and  extra  share No. 

Plows,  shovel,  double,  with  iron  beam do. . 

Plows,  shovel,  single,  with  iron  beam do . . 

Plow  beams,  for  7-inch  plow -.do.. 

Plow-beams,  for  8-inch  plow do.. 

Plow-beams,  for  10-inch  plow do . . 

Plow-beams,  for  12-inch  plow do.. 

Plow-beams,  for  14-inch  plow do. . 

Plow- beams,  for  12-inch  breaking-plow do . . 

Plow-beams,  for  14-inch  breaking-plow do. . 

Pumps,  iron,  open  top,  pitcher  spout^  3-inch  cyl- 
inder   No. 

Pumps,  wood do.. 

Pump  tubing,  wood,  with  necessary  couplings, 
per  foot feet. 

t Rakes,  hay,  sulky, not  \wb  than  20  teeth No. 

Kakes,  hay,  wood,  10  or  12  teeth,  2  bows doz. 

Rakes,  malleable  iron,  handled,  12  teeth do. . 


Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality.  No.  4,  in  bundles, 
extra  tied doz 

Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  36  to  40  inch,  packed  in 
cases doz 

Scythe-snaths do. 


1 

O 


s 

a 
■3 


a 


• 

>> 

? 

s 

• 

tq 

o 

• 

■ 

to 

^ 

o 
a 

9 

■B 

s 

a 

i 

» 

1 

el 

H 

ai 

> 

ft*  S* 
B 


Points  of  delivery. 


s 


40 
•3 

55 

60 
138 
159 

76 
160 

»• 
360 

47 

91 
198 

lO 

yi! 

336 

4i 
181 
39 
84' 
163 
93 
54 
39 

17 
77 

1,998 
197 
113 

990 


05.90 


a4.72 


e 
o 


I 


6.59 
.42i 

9.35 

4.29 


4.94 

5.97 

.49 

.43 

2.88 
3.95 


eL90 
C.06I 


90 
80 


1.97 

1.89 

.061 


1.40 
9.09 

.07 


1 


05.85 

o5.67 

».40 

6.40 

6.40 


4.^ 


04.22 


al.31 
al.37 


a4.98 

05.50 

03.90 

08.02 
o3.47i 
03,94 


1.50 


4.17, 
3.29 


*  Fort  Madison  deliverv  not  called  for. 

t  $1140  with  20  teeth  and  wood  wheels i  $13.50  with  26  teeth  and  wood  wheels;  $U.50  wltb  26  t«etb 
■ad  metal  wheels  i  $13.50  with  ZO  teeth  nnd  metal  wheels.  — ^oo.  W,  Sell 
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adtertUtnunt  of  March  35,  1889,  /or  fumitking  goods,  eto. — Continned. 
kwanU  wen  made  on  (wmpkrUon  gf  »mpl«  which  >ccompuiIed  bida.l 


1 

1 

1  ^ 

1 

1 

1 

s 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

,4 

t 

1 

1 

H 

1 

i 
Pi 

1 

.ry. 

1 

t 

is 

1 

}, 

i 
I 

5 
1 

1 

1 

1 

t-NI. 

^ 

4.SE 
4.75 

?r 

3. 46 
iTO 

4.  a 

4.» 

Tm'    7« 

D.te 

8.41 

10.  SP 

10.  M 

»M 

lOJK 

3B 

» 

4- 

9.89 

17 

IK 

•as 

1 

..« 

"fl 

I8.40 

»M 

19.30 

13.  DO 

i.w 

LU 
B.3t 

33 

... 

M 

W 

i 

43 

cK«wY<irk«iCU(Mp>, 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 
[Note.— FignroB  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded; 


• 


1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 


7 
8 


9 
10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Artioles. 


Class  12— Continned. 

'     AOKICULTUSAL  DfPLKMBNTS— continued. 

Scythe-atones dos. 


Seed-drills,  for  garden  nse No. 

Seeders,  broad-cast,  hand do . . 

Shovels,  steel,  long-haodle.  No.  2,  round  point, 
not  less  than  65  poands  per  dozen,  in  bundles, 
extra  tied doE. 

Shovels,  steel,  short-handle,  No.  2,  square  point, 
not  less  than  55  pounds  per  dozen,  in  bandies, 
extra  tied doz. 

Sickles,  No.  3,  grain. do. . 

Spades,  steel,  long- handle,  No.  3,  not  less  than  60 
pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied. .  .doz. 

Spades,  steel,  short-handle.  No.  3,  not  less  than  60 
pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied. .  .doz. 

Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled do.. 

Wheelbarrows,  all  iron,  No  .4,  tubular,  or 
equal No. 

Wheelbarrows,  garden,  medium  size No. 

Tokes,  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted do. . 


Yokes,  ox,  medium,  oiled  and  painted. 


.do. 


el 


166 


3 
14 


14!l 

69 
74 

118 

7 

57 

'29 
191 

39 


a 


-8 


• 

>> 

c 

t 

H 

« 

^ 

M 

§ 

« 

• 

00 

< 

fl 

o 

a 

a 

o 

u 

s 

at 
< 


61.97 


65.08 
65.00 


a 


bs 

B 

i 

c8  O 

ja 
H 


Points  of  delivery. 


V 


8.89 
4.50 

4.50 
2.19 
4.60 

4.69 
7.89 


3.69 
3.19 


o 
« 

o 


.24 
.37 
.56 


ca 


« 


6.27 


4.75 

4.75 
d3.0*J 

5.30 
4.76 

4.75 
5.30 

y.yo 


a4.33 
a4.82 


04.40 
04.07 


il.l9 

3.85 

3.35 


a4.66 

a5.12i 

a4.66 
05.121 


e2.00 
«3.66 

e3.21 


Note.— For  fence- wire  and  other  agricultural  articles,  see  Class  17— Hftidwttre. 
*  Fort  Madison  delivery  not  called  for. 
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adrerlisement  of  March  2f>,  16^,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continued, 
awards  were  made  od  comparisox*  of  samples  which  acoumpanied  bids.] 


• 

a 

• 

S 

« 

M 

** 

e 

.a 

m 

■s 

1 

o 

a 

i 

t 

a 
o 
O 

td 

• 

s 

• 

P 

n 

Qi 

a 

« 

•    . 

n 

1 

JB 

o 

• 

Hi 
< 

o    * 

1 

n 

.a 

1 

9 

m 

• 

1 

• 

1 

V 
& 

9 

§ 

9 

1 

1 

CD 

• 

1 

9 

1 
M 

1 

ao 

a 

o 

• 

< 

'9 

• 

M 

9 
.— • 

Points  of  delivery. 



■ 

•a 

o 

>* 

• 

<• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

! 

1 

aS 
1 

a 

1. 

m 

n 

MM 

i 

1 

• 

a 

1 

a 
'o 

•2 

a 

I 

^ 

XI 

ja 

p^ 

• 

S« 

IS 

^ii* 

jS 

^ 

^ 

^irf 

f3 

« 

« 

0 

?5 

o 

^ 

O 

5 

M> 

-«! 

-tj 

5 

u 

^A- 

» 

5 

-«1 

-< 

US 

^ 

* 

.16 

1 

2 

1 

.24 

MI.OO 

(»4.50 

3 
4 

' 

5 

e4.73 

4.S8 

a4.73 

6 

5.23 

a4.75 

7 

H.73 

4.58 

8.05 

04.60 

04.73 

8 

5.23 

04.75 

0 

W.11 

2.14 

62.00 
04.00 

62.40 
a4.73 

10 

a4.73 

1 

11 

•"•**• 

O5.20 

12 

'a4.73 

04.00 
05.20 

04.78 

13 

14 

67.80 

&83 

15 

oft.07 

65.05 

16 

IT 

O2.50 
63.65 
63.65 

1 

c{4.05 

IK 

10 

•  *\* 

20 

63.55 

21 

a  Cfaicaffo.  6  New  York.  e  New  Tork  or  Chicago. 

d  Sample  of  Ka  2  aabmitted,  but  will  fnrjiiah  No.  3,  which  i«  the  size  longer,    e  Only. 
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674         PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 

Abstract  of^oposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertieement 
of  March  25,  1889,  for  fymishing  goode,  etc.— Coutinued. 

[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  contractu  have  been  awarded ;  awarda  w«re 

made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  which  accoropauied  bids.] 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 

2i 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 


Axiiolea. 


ClamIS. 

wagoms  ahd  waook  nxtubbs. 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon : 

2h  X  S|,  narrow  track No. 

2fx8f,  narrow  tiaok do 

8x4,  narrow  track  — do 

3^  x4i,  narrow  track do 

8tx4|,  narrow  track do 

4x  5,  narrow  track ^...do 

44  x6i,  narrow  track do 

2|x  ay[,  wide  track do 

2|  x3|,  wide  track do 

3  X  4,  wide  track    do 

S^x4i,  wide  track do 

3t  X  4{,  wide  track do 

4  X  5.  wide  track do 

4|  X  5ii  wiUe  track    do 

Bolsters,  oak,  wason,  front: 

2|x3|, narrow  track ....do 

2}  x4|.  narrow  track do 

3  X  4],  narrow  track do. 

84  X  5t  narrow  track do 

2|  X  3|,  wide  track do 

2}x4i,  wide  track do. 

3  X  4},  widetrack do. 

8  x4,  wide  track do 

8|  X  5,  narrow  track ^do. 

BolsterM,  oak.  wagon,  rear : 

2|  X  3,  narrow  track do. 

21  X  3|,  narrow  track do 

3  X  4,  narrow  track do 

34  x4|,  narrow  track do 

2}  X  3.  wide  track do 

2}  x3i,wide  track..... do 

3  X  4,  wide  track    do 

34x44,  wide  track do 

R<Hvr8.  hub do 

Rowii,  narrow  track,  per  set  of  5. sets 
ItowA.  wide  track,  per  set  of  5  .  .do 
Covers,  29-lncb,  8oz.  dock,  10  x  14 
feet,  full  size,  free  from  sising, 
with  3  tie* ropes  each  side. 
Searos  to  be  with  the  width  sod 
not  lengthwise  of  the  cover.  .No. 
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Points  of  delivery. 

89 
86 
lO 

«y 

46 

50 

104 

51 

74 
140 

46 
4 

35 
159 

31 
9 

73 
147  i 


497 


.20 
.23 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.28 


A 

d 
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M 

3 

s 

•v. 

•Si 

A 

A 

U 

0 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.424 

.50 

.49 

.5J 

.55 

.70 

.70 

.39 

.80 

..15 

.30 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.43 

.50 

.50 

.52 

.56 

.70 

.75 

.15 

.18 

.19 

.24 

.25 

974 

.28 

.39 

.17 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.28 

.30 

.25 

.274 

.28 

.39 

.14 

.18 

.17 

.18i 

o 

s 

.a 
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'.99 

.33 
.37 

.SO 
.55 
.70; 
.99i 
.99, 

.  3:1! 
.37: 

.50 
.55 
.70 


.30 
.30 

.30 
.43 

.49 
.57 
.75 
.30 
.30 

.39 
.43 

.49 
.57 
.75 
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.18   .18 
.24   .93 


.30 
.32 
.10 
.23 
.30 
.25 
.82 


.93 

.98 
.18 

.20 
.25 
.32 
615.00 
.46 
.45 


.30 

.35 
.19 
.95 

.30 
.94 

.35 


.18  .18 
.19  .18 

.24  .23 
.80  .30 
.19  .10 
.20  .99; 
.25  .94> 
.»2  411 
14.99  . 
.35  .40 
.35   .40 
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4 
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6 
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11 
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14 

15 
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17 
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20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
85 
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2» 
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31 
33 
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34 


3.083.002.57  3.36  3.1' 
,2.282.50 
,1.94 

1        I 


36 
37 


NOTB. — Axletrees,  bolsters,  evener*.  hounds,  reaches,  and  tongues  t^  be  sawe<1  and  nmsh  flotithed 
on  "shaper"  to  shapo  and  sixe  without  boriufr  or  morticing.  A  xl'tree  ends  to  be  tapered  but  not 
turned  to  fit  skeins.    Narrow  track.  4  feet  8  inches ;  wide  tracK,  5  fe<^r,  2  inches. 

b  Doles's  No.  %  solid  feed.  nut. 
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Abatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy  under  adverttse- 
ment  of  March  25,-1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Contiuued. 


(NOTB. — Figures  in  largo  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  cootracts  have  boen  awarded;  awards  were* 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.) 
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Artiolee. 


Class  IS^Gontinned. 
WAGONS  AUD  WAGON  FIXTURES— oontlnned. 

Evenen,  oak,  wa^n : 

1}  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide  at  center,  3^ 
inches  wide  at  ends.  Full-ironed,  with 
ends  riveted ;  top  and  bottom  plate  at  cen- 
ter with  i-inch  hole  and  stay-chain  eyes; 
narrow  track No. 

Wide  track,  same  conditions  as  narrow  track, 
No. 

Plain,  1|  inches  thick,  4  inchert  wide  at  cen- 
ter, 3|  inches  wide  at  ends,  narrow  track. 
No. 

Plain,  1|  inches  thick,  4  inches  wide  at  cen- 
ter, 3^  inches  wide  at  ends,  wide  track. No. 
Felloes,  hickory,  wagon,  bent: 

l^x  X\  inches sets- 

1§  X  li  inches...... .................... .do.. 

llz  l{  Inches do.. 

If  X  If  inches do.. 

2x2  inches do.. 

2x2  inches do.. 


2|x2i  inches do.. 

2lx2{  inches do.. 

Felloes,  oak,  wagon,  sawed : 

1|  X  2  inches,  cased .do.. 

1|  X  2  inches,  cased do.. 

li  X  2k  inches,  cased ^ do.. 

2  X  2|  inches,  cased do.. 

2x2}  inches, cased do.. 

2|  x3  inches, cased do.. 

Honnds,  oak,  wagon: 

Front,  3  pieces,  side  pieces  48  inches  long,  1| 
inches  thick,  2  incheft  wide  -.  front  and  rear 
ends  2]  inches  wide  18  inches  from  front 
end.  Sway-bar  48  inches  long.  1}  inches 
thick,  2  inches  wide  the  whole  length, 
cased sets. 

Pole,  2  pieces,  34  inches  long.  12  inches  thick, 
2j  inches  wide  at  rear  end  ot  carve,  taper- 
ing t4>  2\  inches  wide  at  rear  end,  2]  inches 
wide  13  inches  from  front  end  at  front  of 
cnrve,  with  usual  shape  and  taper  to  front 
end,  cased sets. 

Rear,  2  pieces,  48  inches  long  and  2  inches 
thick,  2^  inches  wide  at  front  end,  2} 
inches  wide  at  rear  end,  and  2}  inches 
wide  11  inches  from  front  end  at  curve, 

cased sets 

Hubs,  oak : 

6|  X  7^ inches do.. 

74  X  9  inches do.. 

8  xlO  inches do.. 

8|  X  11  inches do.. 

9x12  inches do.. 

10x12  inches do.. 

Keaches,  oak,  sliding : 

For  3-ineh  wagon.  9  feet  6  inches  long,  3|  x 
1|  inches  at  front  end  and  plate,  21x1$ 
Inches  at  rear  end Xo. 

For  3^-inoh  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long.  3g  x 
1|  inches  at  front  end  and  plate,  2|  x  1) 
inches  at  rear  end Nu 

For  3|-{nch  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long.  3|  x 
1|  inches  at  front  end  and  plate,  2|  x  12  { 
inches  at  rear  end No. 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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1.16 
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.22  J 

.11 
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.55 
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.75 
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1.25 

1.10 

1.50 

2.00 

.90 

.95 

1.00 
l.IO 
1.25 
2:00 


•39 
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.23 

.65 

.75 
.89  . 
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.35 


598      .36 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CON  I'RACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  propo»al8  received  and  ooniraete  awarded  in  New  York  Citgf  under 
I XOTR.—  Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ratea  At  which  eon  tract*  hATe  beMi  AWMtted; 
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2 
3 
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G 
7 

8 
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10 
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12 
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14 
15 
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J7 
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20 
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23 
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27 

28 
20 
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31 
32 
33 
34 
85 

36 
87 

38 
30 


Articles. 


Clam  13— Gontinned. 

WAGONS  AND  WAOON  PIXTURBS— COntiDUed. 

Skeios,  wasoD : 

24  X  7^  inches,  not  less  than  34  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases 

or  barrels sets. 

2}  X  8  inches,  not  less  than  44  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or 

barrels — '. sets. 

3x0  inches,  not  less  than  54  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or 

barrels ^ets. 

3^  X 10  inches,  not  less  than  68  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  caneA 

or  barrels  sets. 

3|  X  11  inches,  not  less  than  82  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases 

or  barrels sets 

Spokes,  hickory,  buggy: 

1-iuah,  "B^*  qaality. cased   do.. 

li  inch. '*B"qnairty, cased do.. 

8pokt«,  oak,  wagon: 

14-lnch,**B"  quality, cased do.. 

l|-inch,"B"  quality. cased do.. 

2-inoh.  "B"  quality, cased do  . 

2i-incb,  "B"  quality,  cased do  . 

2finch,  "B"  quality,  cased do.. 

2|*inch,  "B''  quality, cased do.. 

2|-inch,"B"  quality, casfd ...do.. 

3-inch,  "B"  quality, cased do.. 

3i-inch,  "B"  quality, cased do.. 

a3|lnch  "B"  quality, cased '. do.. 

Springs,  for  wagon-seats.  2-leaf^  26  x  1^  inches,  per  pair No. 

Tongues,  ash: 

For  3inch  wagon,  12  feet  long,  3|  Inches  wide  and  3|  inches 
thick  at  lioiinds,  with  gradual  taper  to  1{  Inches  round  at 

from  end No. 

For  24-iach  wa'ioo,  same  as  above do. . 

For  3|-inch  wagon, same  as  above do.. 

Whiffletrees,  hickory,  wazon: 

Fnllironed,  with  strap-irons  and  hooks  at  ends  and  clamp- 

iron,  with  rings  at  center,  cased  No 

Plain,  ca-<*(Ml do.. 

Yoke««,  nfcic,  hickory,  wagon: 

Full- ironed,  cased # do.. 

Plaiu,  turned  to  shape  and  sire,  cased do.. 

AdditMwAS<^  CariisU  School 
Axles,  wagon, long  bed,  half  patent,  li  inches  for  7-inch  bubs. 

Circles,  carriage,  f-circle,  |-inch,  14  inches.  1^  inches  between 

clips No. 

Clips,  axle,  |-inch  tang,  equal  quantities  of  Nos.  3, 4,  and  5. .  .doz 

f'lirtain  lights,  24  x  6  inches,  Jspanned do.. 

Curd,  weltins,  for  carriage  cushions ,.1bs 

Moss,  for  upholstering do.. 
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54 
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14 
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Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
eago. 


16 

6 


.08 
.68 
.68 


.40 
.121 

.14 


Chi- 

Chi- 

cago. 

oago. 

1.60 

1.00 

i.ie 

1.17 

1 

1.9ft 

1.34 

1.59 

LOO 

1.70 

1.87 

1.55 
1.26 

1.36 

i.:i9 

1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

1JI5 
1.35  . 
1.35 
1.35 

Nails.  lining.  Japanned,  3  os ., papers 

Sprlnffs,  waeon,  4-ply.  36  inches  long,  8)  inches  between.  1| 
inches  wide No. 

Sprincs,  5-ply,  36  inches  long,  8|  inches  between,  II  inches 
wide 

Tongues,  ash,  for  carriage.  2^  x  1}  inches,  doubb 
long 


9 

16 

966 

........ 

166 

96 

t6 

........ 

1.25 
l.SO 
1.65 
1.05 
3.00 
3.00 
.00 


.54 
.54 
.54 


1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
.611 


•55 
.55 
.55 


I 


.t5 
.06 

.30 
.08 


I 


9.90 


.56 
•56 

.13 

•63 

.06 

•66} 

.06 


6.00 


.94 


.96 
.67 


3.55 

1. 10 

.50 

1.50 

•19 

.07 


.04 
1.45 

L70 

.46 


I 


a NoTK.— Samples  of  1  set  hickory,  14-incb,  and  1  se 
grade  and  finish. 


\  3|*moh,  required,  to 


FOR   WAGON   FIXTURES  FOR   THE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


Gil 


advertUement  of  March  26, 1889,  forfwmiiking  gaods,  oeo.--^ontiiiaed. 
awwda  wero  nuids  on  QOiii|Mttlioni»f  auaplM  which  MOMtpttBied  bida.] 
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Points  uf  deliyery. 

C 

Chicago. 

Ghioaeo. 

Chicago. 

Chicago.^ 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

i 

E 

1.00 

1.17 

1.86 

1.08 

L86 

L30 
L30 

L29 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.65 
1.06 
1.90 
3.00 
3.00 
•59 

.50 
.61 
.58 

.25 
.091 

.30 
.07 

8.20 

1.36 
.03 

.00 
1.11 
L20 
1.57 
L76 

.00 
1.05 
1.20 
1.06 
1.60 
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11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

17 

.011 
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1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

.38 
.13 

.40 
.15 

19 

20 

21 

58.45 

.27i 
.07 

.81 
.08 

22 

88 

• 

54.45 

\ 

?4 

25 

26 

v:i 

28 

?9 

.12 
.001 

.031 
.00* 

.001 

470 

• 

30 

.07 
,08 
.10 
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• 
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34 

.061 

36 

36 

37 

.00} 

.............. 

38 
30 

6  Per  dozen. 

Note.— See  also  Class  17~Hardware. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatriict  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note.— Fij^ires  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracte  have  been  awarded ; 
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14 
15 
16 
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18 


Artloles. 


Clasb  18— Continued. 

WAOOKB  AilD  WAOOM  FIZTUBBB— OOntinQOd. 

*iraf?on8, 2|  X  8  inch  thimble-slcein,  complete,  narrow 
track,  4  feet  8  inches.  Hickory  axletrees;  bent 
front  hoandft  Ko. 

* Wagoas,  3x0  inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow 
track,  4  feet  8  inches.  Hickory  loletrees;  bent 
flronthonnds No.. 

*  Wagons,  3^  X 10  inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow 

track.  4  feet  8  inches.  Hickory  axletrees;  bent 
fronthoonds .' No.. 

^Wagons,  3^x11  inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  narrow 
track,  4  feet  8  inches.  Hickory  axletrees;  bent 
front  honnds No. , 

^Wagons,  2i  X  8  inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  wide 
track,  5  feet  2  inches.  Hickory  aaletrees ;  bent 
front  honnds No.. 

*Wagona,  8x0  inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  wide 
track,  6  feet  2  inches.  Hickory  axletrees;  bent 
front  hounds No.. 

*Wagons,3^x  10  inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  wide 
track,  5  feet  2  inches.  Hickory  axletrees;  bent 
tnmt  honnds No. 

*  Wagons,  3|  X  11  inch  thimble-skein,  complete,  wide 

track,  6  feet  2  inches.  Hickory  axletrees;  bent 
front  hounds No. 

Wagon  log  (or  log  truck),  4|  x  12  inch  thimble-skein, 
complete,  wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches.  Hickory 
axles No. 

Wagons,  steel  tubular  axles  2|  x  8 

Wagons,  steel  tubular  axles  2|  x  0 

Wagons,  steel  tubular  axles  2|  X  10 

Wagons,  steel  tubular  axles  2lxll 

Bows 

Covers 

Spring  seats 

Top  boxes 


•2 

1 

•d 

9 

1 

o 


80 


114 


79 


54 


101 


99 


41 


1 

7 

19 

39 

14 

0) 

(*) 

ffi 


o 


• 

i 

• 

s 

-a 

jet 
•2 

1 

5 

& 

^ 

b 

n 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


82.00 

3&00 

37.35 

34.25 

40.00 

30.85 

35.50 

42.00 

41.35 

36.50 

47.00 

43.85 

32.00 

38.00 

37.86 

34.25 

40.00 

40.35 

35.50 

42.00 

41.85 

36.50 

47.00 

44.35 

104.00 

lO04>O 

35.50 

3a  50 

30.00 

.50 

'"ijii 

•S.99 
'3.00 

3.25 
2.00 
1.76 

«35.50 


*37.50 


«39.00 


Ml.  00 


«3S.50 


<37.50 


«89.00 


«41.00 


430.50 
•41.50 
•44.00 
•46.00 
.!>0 
3.25 
9.09 
94M 


*  Prices  given  must  include  brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck-yoke,  single-trees,  stay-chain,  and  tongue ; 
and  separate  prices  specified  for  bows,  84>unc6  unsized  duck  covers,  spring  seats,  and  top  boxes.  The 
sises  of  wagon  bodies  to  be  as  follows:  2|-ineh  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  8-inch 
npper  box;  3-iDCh  wagon.  10  feet  6  inches  long,  18-inch  lower  box,  8-inch  upper  box :  3^inch  wagon, 
10  feet  6  inches  long,  14-in<^h  lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box ;  3j^inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  incoes  long,  15-inch 
lower  box,  10- inch  npper  box.  Wagons  to  be  subject  to  two  inspectiouA :  lat,  in  the  white,  when  ready 
for  painting;  2d,  when  painted  and  ready  for  shipment.  All  wagons  to  have  one  priming  coat  and  two 
heavy  coats  of  paint  before  varnishing. 

Note. — Price  of  log  trncks  to  comprise  bunks,  evener,  hickory  axle  4|  x  5  inches*  hubs  11  x  18  inches, 
neck-yoke,  pole,  single-trees,  spokes  11  x  3^  inches,  4  stakes  8  feet  long  for  use  in  bolsters,  and  tires  4x4 
inches ;  bolsters  and  bunks  to  be  3|  inches  thick,  tops  heavily  plated  with  iron,  and  the  latter  even 
with  the  tops  of  wheels.  All  other  wood- work,  including  evener,  noonds,  neck-yoke,  pole,  reach,  sand* 
board,  and  single-trees,  to  be  in  proportion,  fially  and  llrmly  ironed. 
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advertittement  of  March  25,  1089,  for  furniahing  goods,  etc. — Coutiunod. 
awMda  wwe  mAde  on  oompftrioon  of  Bamples  wbich  acoompaiiied  bidft.] 


t 

• 

m 

1 

• 

fr 

i 

5 

i 

a 

• 

• 

e 

i 

o 

5 

• 

I 

« 
o 

H 

5 

C.  Studebaker. 

Polnta  of  delivery. 

i 

^ 

s 

LuMMCity. 

• 

Sloax  City. 

St  Paal. 

San  FraDci9co. 

1 

38.00 

34.00 

iii94tt§^ 

38.50 

38.00 

h37.ao 

n36.50 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

1 

.  S6.50 

36.00 

538.50 

36.00 

40.00 

i39.aO 

o38.J(0 

57.00 

«o01.0« 

61.50 

2 

30.75 

38.00 

e40.00 

37.50 

4a  00 

i40.A0 

40.00 

50.00 

a«9.dO 

63.00 

3 

37. 7S 

43.00 

42.00 

8a  50 

47.00 

X;43.00 

P43.00 

64.00 

66.00 

66.00 

4 

33.00 

84.00 

dao.9o 

83.60 

38.00 

237.00 

936.(»0 

55.00 

60.00 

5a  00 

6 

3&60 

30.00 

«38.AO 

36.00 

40.00 

39.50 

r38.50 

57.00 

y6l4M> 

61.50 

6 

3&75 

3a  00 

/4O.0O 

37.50 

4a  00 

m40.50 

40.00 

59.00 

263.(»0 

61 00 

7 

37.75 

43.00 
100.00 

g4»JOO 

• 

3a50 

47.00 
104.00 

43.00 

•4!i4>0 

64.00 

06.00 

66.00 

8 
9 

4o.ao 

49.AO 
45.00 

4r.oo 

4tJOO 

4d,AO 
48.00 

40.50 
49.90 
45.00 
47.00 

63.00 

f«5.50 

ii68.00 

V71.00 

.50 

a  25 

9.0O 
9.00 

10 

86u75 
37.76 
40L2ft 

37.50 
3a  50 
41.50 

62.50 
69.00 
74.00 

11 

12 

13 

.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 

14 

3.25 
2.00 
1.75 

a  25 

a  00 

1.75 

15 

16 

n 

18 

tTo  C  Stndebftkor  23  wagons:  w,  8 ;  s, 9;  y.  1 ;  2, 10. 

t614  wAfEons  awarded  to  M.  Roseolleld  as  follows :  a,  22 ;  5, 4 ;  e, 7 ;  d.  16;  «,  35 ;  /,  22 ;  ^.  2;  A,  48 ;  i,  74 ; 
i,63;  *,2;  «,l;  m.67;  n.lO;  0,33;  p,lj  9,38;  r,66;  #,89;  «,8;  U,7;  t»,  li 
>  Bows  awarded  to  C.  B.  KeUey. 
'Covers  awarded  to  Alex.  Clemens. 

*  To  bo  delivered  with  wagons. 

*  Standard  Moline  wagon. 

*iMf-oillDff  national  wrought  steel  tabalar  ades,  elippod  and  ironed  aa  per  Munple.    Without  self* 
oilinK  attaobment  dednot  60  oents  per  wagon  f^m  above  priees. 

▼10-iaoh. 


PKOPOSAI^  RECEIVED  AND  CONTBACTS  AWARDED 
AtMtraet  ofpropvtaU  notititi  and  eontrwsti  awardei  In  Nmo  York  City,  oiufer 
tKon.— FlsBTM  Id  Urxe  ^pe  deaote  tibe  n(«a  at  vhinb  ooDtnoU  twre  berai  kwaidad ; 


..po«,d. 
do. 

Chnmia  yellow,  In  oil 

flwUJ0D.Aqni.my:                         ,      ^^^ 

•  xl8 

do. 

o^a\'.\"""\\"""\"'".'. 

do. 

•.••■.::t 

il8 

do. 

xie 

iM 

»» 

t 

"I!!:::;:::::::::::::::;::: 

i20 

'.'.'.'.'.\iS>'. 

OImIsib' glHHdtlen 

W«bll«.IH>».»db«t 

Ooher.  Rocbsllo,  In  oil 

Oil,  hkrnsu,  In  ouu,  euad g 

Oil.  tenwene,  fin-teat  oat  le»  thu  II 

S-ebIIdu  tiD  ou»,  eaa«d g 

Olllard, good  qnallty,  in  cam.  oaaed. . 
OII,liDKed,b«lled.iDaaiii,caMd 


1 1  oiisoe^  per  doiaiL 
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odvrrHHment  of  Mairok  26,  1889|  for/umishimg  goods f  eto, — Contianed. 
award*  were  made  on  oomp^riaon  oC  aamploa  which  aooompaoied  bid*.] 


« 

1 

p 

06 

1 

m 

OQ 

r 

•** 

-a 
1 

1 

Colwell    Lead    Com- 
pany. 

A.  Flagler. 

4 

1 

•a 
s 

.3 

• 

George  B.  Hewlett 

% 
% 

Hi 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

J 

• 

1 

1 

m 

t 
1 

• 

« 

m 

t 

1 

* 

* 

• 

1 

'A 

4M» 

.10 

.101 

1 

2 
3 

• 

4 
6 

/ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

, 

'""* •••-"• 

~ 

IH 

14 

» 

16 

■*"**"***• 

■***••***• 

10 

17 

18 

19 

■ 

?0 

21 

22 

23 

?4 

25 

?0 

""i'io 
.111 

.13  .141 

27 

.09 
.12* 

"■"oSi 

28 
29 

.57 

.62 
.08 
.05fi 

.06J 

80 

•*•■"••• 

31 
32 

.0030 
.0030 
A^7 

33 

34 

.o« 

35 

.05i 

30 
37 

.80 

38 
39 

e.l34 

.75 
,76 

.72 

.•4* 

d.l34 

.70 
.70 

.73 

40 
41 

.74 
.70 

.73, 

.00 

42 

.66* 

.00 

.06 

43 

•••••• »••• 

44 
45 

d  For  10,300  gallons. 


0  AU  window  glass  delivered  at  Chicago  or  Carlisle. 


682        ABSTRACT   OF  PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND  AWARDED 


dbstraet  ofpropo9als  received  and  eontraote  awarded  in  New  York  Citjff  under 
[KoTB.~FigiiXM  in  large  type  denote  the  vetM  et  whiob  eontnote  beve  been  ewerded ; 


§ 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

84 

25 

28 

27 

28 

29 


90 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


ATtMl>ff^ 


Clasb  14— Continued. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AMD  PAIHTB— oontinued. 

Oil,  liibrioaiing,  mineral,  omde,  in  oana,  eased.  .gaJla. 


Oil,  neatvroot do.... 

Oil,  BewinK«maobine botUea.. 

Paint,  roof gallona.. 

Paper,  bniiding pounds.. 

Paper,  tarred,  packed  in  orates,  strapped do. .. . 

Pltcb do.... 

Patty, in  tins do.... 


•8 
1 

i 
1 


e 

I 


Resin do 

Tnrpentine,  in  cans,  oaaed gallons. 

Umber,  bom t,  in  oil,  gronnd pounds. 

Vamisb,  copsl,  1-gallon  cans,  cased..... gallons.. 


Vamisb,  copal,  fWgaUon  cans,  cased do 

WbLting pounds.. 

AddUwn^/or  trmiining  sdboolv. 

Bmabes,  badger,  Ko,  2;  24-incb,  ftill  for  coach  painter, 

doien.. 

Olans,  window,  American,  A  quality  x 

10x22 boxea.. 

14x36 do 

15x18 do.... 

24x36 do.... 

Indian  red,injap&n ^ pounds.. 

iTory  black,  in  japan do 

Knivea,  pntty,  square number.. 

PruHHianblne pounds.. 

Pumice-stone do.... 

Resin,  common,  black do.... 

Tools,  sash,  Nos. 6and  8, each  I  dosen dosen.. 


Vamisb,  coach,  Ko.  1 gallons.. 

Venetian  red,  in  oU pounds.. 


97,900 

700 
3,010 

097 
1,049 
1,17a 


OO 

51,989 

1-3 

8 
O 
O 

s 

30 
90 

7 
lO 
lO 
90 

9 

lO 

0O 


I 

m 


I 

a 


I 

a 
« 


o 
o 

-I 

5^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


27 


74 


.024 


.03^ 

.68 

.101 

L05 


1.00 


.08 


8 

2 


.4005 

.Ot38 

.0199 
.0230 


•Offl 


•Oli 


.17i 


.48 
.0108 


,58 
0645 

90 


.89 


0125 


2.15 

S.95 

2.15 

8.50 

.40 

.80 

.56 

.10 


8.50 
.051 


.1990 

.OS 

3.95 

.4074 


.0274 


014» 


.0579 
.0509 
.6971 

.6674 

.0116 


29 
88 

if! 


.04 

«oi 


l.U 
.07 


Nom.— See  also  Class  n—Hardwars. 


•  New  York. 


h2 
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adverlisemeHt  of  March  25, 1689,  far  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Con  tinned. 
awArds  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


1 

• 

s 

n 

0(3 

-s. 

p 

i 

1 

i 

• 

1 

» 

(4 

• 
• 

t 
1 

• 

• 
04 

1 

O 

o 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

c.2\ 
a.  19 

c.17 
0.61 

6 
u 

■ 

49 

D 

i 

5Z5 

1 

i 

>* 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

p 

1 

6.30 

1 

.21 

.121 

.66 
.4^ 

.201 
.73 

.  571 
.0134 
.9173 

a.  66 

1 

1 

• 

•    1 

.23J  : 

.30 

.741 
.00 
.04 
.03^ 

0 

.I8|i 
.09 

1 

2 
3 
4 

.08^ 

.021 

.0:4 

.05 

.07 

&.39i 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

.10 

0U8 

.0145 

.0155 
.0175 
.0173 
.0184 
•OdlO 

<J.02| 
C.03 
e.  0175 

a.  03 
a.02| 

0.03 
a.  60 

.0155 
.0184 

11 
12 

••*•••■• 

.85 

.0185 
.0200 

18 
14 

16 
16 

"tLhi 

.0262 
.0238 
.02 
.08 

.03 

17 

.999 

18 
10 

•so 

.52 

'.70 

•63 

.01^ 

20 

21 

d.80 
0.76 
.  A  74 
d.7o 
d.71 
d.(S» 

22 

23 

1 

24 
25 
26 

......  t . 

v 

27 
28 
20 

a«4NI 

e9.09 
«3.7d 
«9.09 

, 

• 

30 

31 

« 

32 

• 

33 

1 

M 

.93 
.19 

1 

35 

36 

• 

37 

38 

•  ••      •      •  • 

30 

• " • f  •  *• 

40 

a.SO 
al.OO 

«L13 
el.  05 

1 

••«••• .^. 

41 

.95 

i.o« 

.08 

42 
43 

44 

45 

1 

• 

tf  Chicago. 


d  New  York  or  Chicago. 


e  Chicago  or  Carlide. 
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Ahetrtiet  of  proposals  received  and  ooniracU  awarded  in  New  York  Cityf  under 
[NoTB.— ^gnres  in  large  type  denote  the  latee  at  which  oontracte  have  been  awarded ; 


I 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 


18 
19 
90 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 


31 


S3 
34 

35 


37 
38 
SO 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

40 

47 
48 
40 

50 
51 
62 
68 
M 


Articles. 


CULBBlS. 
BBA8B  AHD  IBON  KBTTLM,  TIH,  TOr-WARS,  STC. 

Boilers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  sise  21  x  11  x  18 

inches,  iron  drop-handles,  riTeted,  No.  8 doz. 

Buckets,  water,  gidvanixed  iron,  4-gaUon,  fall  sise do. . 


Candle-stioks,  plaalshed  tin,  0*inch do.. 

Cans,  kerosene,  l-gallon,  common  top do.. 

Coffee-boilers; 

2*qaart,  fUl  sise,  plain  tin«  riveted  spent  and  handle. .  .do. . 

4>qnsxt,  tall  use,  plain  tin,  rireted  spoat  and  handle. .  .do. . 

O-qnart.  ftill  sise,  plain  tin,  riveted  spent  and  handle. .  .do. . 
Coflee-mills:  iron  hopper-box do.. 


Ooffee-milla,  side,  Ko.  1 do.. 

Coflte-miUs,  with  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  pounds No. 

Caps,  pint,  fall  sise,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  han- 
dle  dox. 

Cops,  qaart,  ftill  sise,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  han- 
dle  dos. 

Dippers,  water: 

1-qoart,  Ibll  sise,  long  iron  handles,  riveted do.. 

2-qaart,  ftill  sise,  lon^  iron  handles,  riveted do. . 

Fannels,  1-qnart,  ftill  sise,  plain  tin do.. 

Funnels,  2-qnsrt,  ftili  sise,  plain  tin do.. 

Graters,  nutmeg do.. 

Kettle-ears,  tinned,  per  gross  pairs: 

No.1 gross. 

No.  2 do. 

No.  3 do.. 

Na4 do-. 

No.  5 do.. 

No.0 do.. 

Kettles,  brass: 

3-gallon No. 

5-gaUon do.. 

0-gsIlon   do.. 

10-gallon do.. 

Kettles,  camp  (nests  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  quarts : 

Qahranised  irsn,  redipped,  strapped  bottom nests. 

Plain  iron,  strapped  bottom 4o.. 

Kettles,  galvaniaed>iran : 

7-qosit dos. 

ll-qnait do.. 

li-quart do.. 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety do.. 

Matoh-^albs,  jmwnned  iron,  self-cloaing,  medium  sise do. . 

Pails,  water. beavy  tin,  retinned: 

lO^iuaii,  All!  site do.. 

14-qttart,  ftiUsiie* do.. 

Pans: 

1  -quart,  ftill  sise.  deep  pudding,  stamped  tin,  retinned ...  do. . 
2^uari,  ftill  sise.  deM> pudding,  stumped  tin,  retinued ...  do. . 

Dish,  IS^qoart^  full  sise,  IXstamped  tin.  rstiaued da.. 

Dish,  18-quart,  ftiU  site,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned do. . 

Dust, Japanned,  heavy do.. 


a 
« 

»| 

0 

a? 


TO 


S4 

116 
969 


6T 

6 

669 

353 

343 
13 

3i 

J* 

3 
8 


•I 


8 
8 
8 

3 


116 


161 

99 

139 
36 


« 

I 


(A 


^ 


A 


s 

H 


I 


o 


Points  of  delivery. 


New 
York. 


2.84 
8.74 

4.70 


1.99 
9.00 


33 
66 


Chi- 
osgo. 


3.04 


3.74 


4.23 


As 
stated. 


»UlOO 
aS.05 


ft.  06 
al.W 

frl.75 
62.00 
64.00 
64.25 


/4.28 


/,45 


6.50 

6.75 

61.75 

6.45  i 
6.55' 
6.05 
6.70  I 
6.88  ' 
6l06  ! 


02.32 
02.46 

02.  W 

64.50 
60.00 


■| 


62.06 
6XS0 


O.M 
62.00 
6IL80 

oLOO 


•  Chicago.     6  New  York,     c  Chicago  or  Ne«  Tork.     d  110  doten.     e  15S  dooso.     /30  d 
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advertigement  of  Maroh  25,  I66d,  for  furnUhing  goods,  etc. — CoDtiuned. 
II wards  were  made  on  oomtMuiaon  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


• 

9 

5 
a 

CO 

• 

1 

iT 

a 

n 

Valentino  Stortz. 

1 

< 

m 

• 

1 

a 

a 

§ 

1 

a 
« 

n 

Wm  H.  Mattbai. 

Chicago. 

Points  of  (lcUver> 

w 
m 

New  York. 

As  stAted. 

As  stated. 

1 

Xew 
York. 

New 
York. 

ChicajEO. 

•    New 
York. 

N.  Y.  or 
Balio. 

a 

9 

Il.t5 
3.33 

.48 

1.90 

1.35 
1.70 

10.66 

t 

5.76 
7.00 
8.00 

4.23 
3.20 

4.^ 

4.25 

.3« 
1.40 

1.88 
2.48 
3.68 
5.26 

• 
3.36 

2 

3 

4 
5 

0 

1.00 
dl.35 

/9.35 

1.08 
«61.3« 

1.88 

7 

8 

0 

a2.65 

(13.14 

a3.06 

a3.4G 

a4.0r 

611.67 

• 

63.34 
a2.R0 
a3.70 
/415 

/11.70 

10 

It 

12 
13 

14 
15 

.40 
.J.... ...... 

.46 
2.60 

.35 
UI5 

.30 

16 

• 

•17 

1 

18 

10 

.40 
.OO 
.15 

.35 
.43 
.53 
.63 

.89 
.   .HM 

.93 
.93 
.93 
.93 

4.50 

.30 

.63 
.14 

.34 
.42 
.51 
.50 
.78 
.88 

.23 
.28 
.23 
.23 

?0 

21 

22 

6.38 
6.45 
6.58 
6.6/ 
6.85 
6.06 

28 

< 

24 

25 

,  , 

26 

27 

'********* 

28 

20 

m 

31 

32 

■«•■«*«..•«. 

1.34 

1.26 
1.08 

.08 

2.00 
1.95 

2.48 
9.90 

2.8J 
9.40 

.70 

33 

% 

■  ■••••  ■•■■ 

34 
35 

3.10 
2.50 
2.70 
4.25 

.50    .45 
.45 

3.06 

4.84 

6.54 

4.93 

36 
37 

• 

38 
39 

• 

40 
41 

e4.10 

04.40 

61.15 

48 

43 

44 
45 

2.75 
8.00 

.00 

'     .70 

9418 

3.40 

.79 

3.04 
5.25 

2.55 
A9.00 

2. 05 
<9.45 

3.46 
2.86 
3.84* 
8.24 

.43 

.54 

2.44 

8.52 

.67 

8.60 

2.88 

.49 

46 

47 

48 

40 

fiO 

.58  '  51 

V.  *iJ»     52 

1 

3. 15     R.1 

1  

1 



54 

g  68  dosen.       h  Carlisle  School.       i  44  dozen  to  Carlisle  School ;  11  dozen  to  H.  B.  Haigh. 
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PROPOSALS   JRECEIV^D   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatrcuii  of  proposaU  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  New  York  Citg,  under 
[NoTB.— Fignrea  in  large  type  doiote  the  rates  at  wblch  contiracta  have  been  awarded ; 


a 

d 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2i 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
4?) 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

62 
63 
64 

65 

56 
57 

68 


Axtiolea. 


'  Clabs  15— Continued. 

BBAS0  ANDIBOM  KKITLE8,  TUT,  TIK-WABS,  KTC.— continued. 

Pans, fry,  Na 4^  fall  size,  wronghMron, polish^.. dozen. 

Pans,  tin,  2-<inArt,  full  sise,  stamped  tin,  retinned  . .  .do. . 

Pans,  tin,  4  qnart,  fall  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned  . .  .do. . 
Pans,  tin,  6-qaart,  fall  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned  . .  .do.. 
Plates,  Btiunped  tin : 

9-inoh,  baking,  deep,  jelly '..dp.. 

9-incb,  dinner do.. 

9-inoh,  pie do.. 

Scoops,  groeers' : 

Hand,  No.  20 : do.. 

Hand,  No.  40 do.. 

a 

Shears,  tinners' : 

Bench,  No.  4,  Wilcox's number. 

Hand,  No.  7 do.. 

Hand,No.9 do.. 

Solder,  medium  quality poands . 

Soldering-irons: 

1  ^  poands  each ,  per  pair pai i-s . 

2  poands  each,  per  flair do.. 

3  pounds  each,  per  pair do.. 

Spoons,  basting,  tinned-iron,  heavy dozen . 

Spoons,  table,  tinned-iron,  heavy do.. 

Spoons,  tea,  tinned-iron,  heav  v.... do.. 

Tea-pots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round do . . 

Tin,  sheet : 

10  X 14  inches,  IC,  charcoal boxes . 

12  X 12  inches,  ICr  charcoal box. 

14x20  inches,  IC,  charcoal boxes. 

lOx  14inohes,IX,charC'»al do.. 

12  X 12  inches,  IX,  charcoal box. 

14  X 14  inches,  IX,  charcoal boxes. 

14  X  20  Inches,  IX,  charcoal do.. 

12  X  24  inches,  IX,  charcoal do.. 

14  X  60  inches,  boiler,  IX,  charcoal box . 

Wash-basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  11 
ini'hes dozen. 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  x  84  inches.  Ma  9 poonds 

Woods,  bucket,  per  M number. 

Additional  for  OarimU  SehooL 

Folding-machine,  20*inoh,  for  tinners'  use number. 

TiD,  block pounds. 

Tin,  plate,  IC,  20  x  28,  teme boxes. 

aChioaga 


0 


4» 

m 
GP 


sra 


166 
184 


ft73 
911 


SA 
4A 
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4 

11 

A2A 


9 

8 

ISO 


l,01ft 


3 

1 
14 

15 
1 
3 

90 

6 

1 

416 


6,915 

elOO 


1 
900 

dlO 


a 
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o 
{A 


u 

H 

o 


o 

e 

CO 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


1.22 
1.27 


.47 
.57 


.17 
.26 


.11 
.18 


.97 


As 
stated. 


aM6 

a.  85 

a.  85 

6.95 

61.35 

6.85 
6.24 
6.24 

61.65 

62.40 


0.50 
a.  60 
a.  80 
0.60 


a.3U 


a.  14/, 


#13.75 


9.13 


6.75 


Chicago. 


1.16 
.70 

.90 

1.20 

•30 

.22 
.22 

1.44 

2.60 


1.85 
L12 
.11 

.13} 

.44 

.52 

.7P 

.44 


■2VOf 


.Hi : 


9.75 

5.83 
5.83 
5. 88 

7.18 
7.18 

7.28 
7.18 

^13 
94.06 

•70 


.6694 


9.26 


61IewTork. 
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odvertiscment  of  March  25,  ld89|  for  furnishing  goodty  etc, — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


Henry  G.  Cord- 
ley. 

& 

i 

1 

< 

m 

i 

• 

• 

s 

i 
1 
1 

OB 

5 

i 
§ 

• 

Henry  B.  Haigb. 

• 

■ 
• 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

- 

• 

1 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.   Y.  or 
Balto. 

S 

0 

L27 

.89 
1.21 

.31 

.244 

.22 

1.69 

9.94 

3.74 

1.76 
I.IO 

«.08 

1 

b.94 

ft.89 
M.19 

.29 

6.99 

•        6.90 

2 
3 

2.'io 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6.40 
ROO 
6.00 
ft.  00 

10 

11 
1?, 

• 

3.70 

1.98 

.93 

3.90 

1.60 

.94 

13 
14 

15 

*■"•••• "•• 

.124 

16 

17 

.72- 
.96 
1.44 
.89 
.85 
.46 
.T2 
.41» 
.48 

!27 
.23. 

.m 

.07{ 
.994 

.11 
.114 

.16 

.98 

.91 

1.39 

.43 
.48 
.29 
.83 

.174 

.10 

2.85 

9.79 
9.79 
9.75 

&.60 
7.26 
7.26 
19.19 
7.25 
6.76 

.69 

.91 

.     1.3» 

19 
19 

?W 

*  "  *  ' 

?,\ 

.40 

.46 

.171 

.26 

.27* 

.10 

.114 

22 

23 
24 
25 
28 

27 

\ 

29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

:« 

30 

40 

41 

•  •••»•  •*•■•• 

42 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
49 

• 

•  •••■«  •••• •• 

24.*00  ' 

50 

2.40 
2.75 
8.25 

1.42 
L50 

• 

■•■«•••*• • 

.67 

51 

.0508 

52 
53 

54 

55 

98.99 

56 

57 

58 

% 

sNone  oibred. 


dKo  award. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


dhatraot  ofproposal9  received  and  ctmtraots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  tinder  adverliW' 
ment  of  March  25,  1089,  for  fumiahing  goodsj  etc, — Coniipned. 

INOTE.— Figures  in  larfte  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  bare  been  awarded;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 


o 
'A 


CLAB8    16. 

8T0VB8,  HOLLOW  WABK,  PIPS,  BTC 

Caldrons,  iron : 

Plain,   kettle,    40    gallons 

actaal  capacity No. 

Portable,  with  mmace,  20 
gallons  actual  capacity, 

No. 

Portable,  with  furnace,  40 
gallons  actual  capacity, 

N"©. 

Portable,  with  furnace^  90 
gallons  actual  oapacity, 

No. 

C<^-Acuttles,  16-inch,  galvan- 
ised  No.      d30 

Dampers,  for  6-inch  pipes.. No.      590 
BlbowB,  BtoTt^-pipe : 

Size  5.inch,  4  pieces.  No.  26 
iron.piu-ked  inoasea..Ko. 
Size  6-incb,  4  pieces.  No.  *i6 

iron,  pai'ked  in  cases ..  No .' 1 ,394 
Size  7-inch.  4  pieces,  No.  26  i 
iron,  paclied  in  cases . .  No .     lOO 
Ovens,  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep- 
pattern  : 
10  inches  diameter  inside, 

cnittHi No.     68r 

12  iurhfs  diametM',  inside, 

crated No.        84 

."Ctove-pipe: 

5-iuch,  No.  26  iron,  cut, 
punched,  and  forme<l  to 
shape,  not  riveted ;  nest- 
ed in  bnndles,  with  neces- 
sary rivetts  oraU'd .  .joints  lO 
6-lncb,  Na  26  iron,  cat, 
punched,  and  formed  to 
shspe,  not  riveted ;  nest- 
ed in  bundles,  with  neces- 
sary rivets,  orated .  .joints.  8tT40 
7-inch,  No.  26  iron,  rut, 
punched,  and  formed  te 
shape,  not  riveted;  nest- 
ed in  handles,  with  neces- 
sary rivets,  orated . .  jotnta 
t^olish,  stove gfoss 


.30 


*JII8> 

4A  9.70... 

S.20 
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648  gallons. 


«75  gallons. 
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Abatroct  ofpropo$aU  received  and  amtraete  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertiee- 
ment  p/  March  25,  l\iS9f  for  furnishing  goode,  0to.— CoutiQiied. 

•  • 
[KoTX.~FlgarM  in  Uuxe  type  denote  the  imtee  at  whioh  contracts  have  been  awarded :  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 
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Clasb  16.— Conttnned. 

•ToviB,  BOLXX>ir  WABS,  PZPB,  vro.—oon tinned. 

StoTca,  box-heating,  wood: 

24  inches  long No.. 

27  inches  long do.. 

82  inches  long do.. 

87  inches  long i do.. 

*8toveA,  cooking: 

Coal,  7-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  ftimitnre, 

complete No.. 

Cosl,  »incfa,  with  iron  and  tin  fkimitare, 

complete No.. 

Coal.  0-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  ftimitoro, 
complete No.. 

Wood,  6-inch,  with  Iron  and  tin  fami- 
tnre,  complete No.. 


Wood,  7-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  fami- 
tore,  cmnplete No. 


Wood,  8-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  Amii- 
tnre,  complete No. 


Wood,  9-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  fnini- 
tnra,  complete No. 


StoTea,  heating: 

Coal,  14-inch  cylinder No.. 

Coal,  16-inoh  cylinder do.. 

Wood,  sheet-iron,  82-inoh do.. 

WooQ,  sheet-iron,  37-iDch do.. 

Coal,  large  slate,  22-inch  cylinder. . . .   do. . 
Combined  coal  and  wood,  heavy  sheet- 
steel  <^linder,  22  inches  diameter. .  No. . 
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Points  of  deliTery. 
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!i6 
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190 
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46 
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3.10 

8.70 

4.40 

t«.19 

tll.45 

10.20 

tl3.80 

8.80 
7.80 


8.80 

0.56 

12.25 

9.70 
11.10 
14.00 

11.40 
18.70 
16.00 

8.80 
4.60 


1 


1&45 


2.00 
3.00 

3.20 
3.50 

4.20 
4.93 

&25 

6.50 


&80 
11.25 

12.50 

8.25 
9.95 

0.25 

&75 

0.76 

19.00 

10.75 

12.25 

14.95 

14.75 
16.75 


I 


3.30 
3.00 
4.65 
6.40 


e 

a* 


5.85 
11.60 
19UI6 
17.50 

16.00 


10.75 
0.«0 


13.75 
14.40 


14.25 
14.00 


14.00 
15.60 
17.00 


«8.25 

/4.00 

fl4.75 
A8.00 

)lO?00 


0.00 
11.00 
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»3.50 


no.  00 
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ILOO 
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1^ 
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24 
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30 


*NOTB.— Fnmitnrefor  8-inch  cook-store  to  consist  of  the  following,  vis:  1  iron  pot  and  cover :  1  iron 
kettle  and  oover ;  1  iron  spider ;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover :  1  wash-bofler  and  cover,  ilat  copper  bottom, 
21  z  11  X  13  inches,  iron  aro|^handleo,  riveted ;  1  coffee-boiler.  6-qaart.  flat  copper  bottom ;  1  tin  tea- 
kettle, copper  bottom,  8-inch;  1  tin  water-dipper,  2-qaart;  2  square  tin  pans,  f |  x  12;  1  round  pan, 
stamped  each  1|  and  S^joart ;  2  iron  drinplog  pans,  12  x  16  inches,  seamless.  Pomitnre  for  other  sises 
of  cook-stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  All  tin  tamitare  to  be  made  of  IX  tin.  Bach  stove  must  be 
aecompuiied  by  a  joint  ox  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe^sollar  and  tlie  other  a  6-inoh  pipe. 
tSfcraal,  Sioux  City,  Omah%  or  Kansas  City. 

•25-lnen.  A31-inoh,  extra  heavy.  Ie20*inch  oven. 

/88-inch.  <86-inoh,  uxtra  heavy.  (22-inch  oven. 

pSl-inoh.  i 88-inch,  extra  heavy.  m28-inohoyliader. 

S592  iND i4 
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Ab$traot  of  proposals  received  and  vontravtn  atvardfd  i  i  Xew  York  Cify.  nnder 
i  KOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rateA  at  which  coutracl.4  bavo  been  a%vanicd 
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19 
80 
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22 
23 
24 
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27 
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30 
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36 
37 
88 
89 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Claob  17. 

kabdwabb. 

Adxee,  a  ■.,  boose  carpenter*!,  sqnare'liead ^.dos. 

Anvils,  wronght-iron,  steel  fiaoe: 

lOOponacts,  per  pound Ko. 

140  pounds,  per  poaud do.. 

200  pounds,  per  pound do.. 

Augers: 

rinoh«  O.S.,  cut  with  nut dos. 
inch do.. 

1-inoh do.. 

l|4Dch do.. 

2-inoh do.. 

Augers,  a  s.,  hollow: 

I'inch do.. 

i-inoh do.. 

l-inoh do.. 

1-ineh do.. 

Awls,  0.  s. : 

Saddler's,  assorted,  regular do.. 

Shoe-makers*,  peg do.. 

Shoe-makers*.  sewing do.. 

Axes,  assorted,  3|  to  4^  pounds,  Yankee  pattern  . .  .do. . 

Axes,  0.  s. : 

Broad,  12-inoh cut,  single  bevel do.. 

Hnnters*.  handled do.. 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality lbs.. 

Bellow*,  blacksmith's : 

38-inoh,  standard No. 

42-inoh do.. 

BellM,  cow.  large,  wrought doe. 

BpUs,  cow.smidl,  wronscht do.. 

Bells,  hand,  Ko.  6,  polished do.. 

Bells,  school,  with  flxtures  for  hanging: 

Bell  to  weigh  300  to  360  pounds Xo. 

Bell  to  weigh  400  to  425  pounds do.. 

Belting,  leather: 

2-inoh feet. 

8-inoh do.. 

SI'inoh ...do.. 

4-inch    do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  6«inch do. 

Bite,  auger,  0.  s.,  i-inch dos 

*  If  o  award.  a  New  York. 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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1.40 
9.04 
9.43 
9.97 
3.57 
5.09 

7.80 
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5.29 
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1.47 
2.14 
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8.07 
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a  93.95 
b  95.19 
a  35.79 
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6.50 
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9.40 
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advertisement  of  Marvk  25,  1889,/or/uriii«/*iM^  goodsy  etc. — Continued, 
aivards  were  made  on  Goriipa;*i8on  of  samples  tvbicb  accoiupauieil  bids.] 
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Albert  Flagler. 
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1 

S 

• 

9.50 

1 

.0915 
.0916 
.0915 

.0915 
.0915 
.0915 

2 

3 

4 

1.45 
2.11 
2.50 
3.03 
3.70 
5.25 

7.20 

8.40 

9.60 

9.60 

.07 

.06 
,VA 
.04 
.05| 
65.30 
5.45 

1.45 
2.14 
2.53 
&06 
3.74 
5.33 

7.95 

8.40 

9.60 

10.00 

1.45 
2.10 
2.50 
3.02 
3.68 
5.26 

7.18 

'8.38 

9.55 

9.55 

.06 

.04 

.06 
5.12 

1.40 
2.10 
2.45 
2.98 

5.25 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

• 

. 



12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 



• 

18 
19 

■  •«■■■  ■••• 

20 
21 

22 
23 

d5.45 

5.18 
5.30 

14.00 

4.10 

4.80 

.0534 

b5.'^l>  '       c5.'J5 

1 

24 

25 
26 

3.54 

.06 

.U5i 

V7 

.06 
.07^ 

.05 

7.20 
9.70 

28 
29 

7.19 
9.59 

i'"***  *** 

1 

30 

i  31 

32 

9.60 

.75 

4.«0 

2a  00 

32.00 
38.00 

.09] 

.143 

.18 

.22 

.19 

33 

1 

34 

33 

36 

37 
38 

.08ii 

.12} 

.14i 

.15 

.17 

.17i 

.20 

.10 

.60 

aaasMB.    —   .. 

.074 
.117 
.137 
.159 

.tio 

30 
•40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

45 

4(1 

1 

• 

47 
48 

' 

,• 

40 

• 

......................... 

1 

c  175  dozen  only. 


d  900  dozen  only. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abitraot  of  proposaU  received  andoontraoia  awarded  in  New  York  digy  undet 
[Note.— Figareft  in  large  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded  i 


a 


'1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

S3 

54 

55 

56 
57 
6K 
69 


ArCiolea. 


ChAJBB  17— Contlniied. 

HABDWABB— continiied. 

Bite,  anger,  c.  8.: 

^inch: doz 

i-inoh .....do.. 

^•inoh do.. 

|-inoh do.. 

v^inoh do.. 

|-inoh do.. 

A-inoh do.. 

f-mch do.. 


U-inch do.. 

t-lnch do.. 

}g-inch do.. 

jrinoh do.. 

1-inoh do.. 

Bite,  twist-drill,  for  metal : 

For  brace^  square  shank,  assorted,  A  to  §  Inch  by 

32ds sets- 
Straight  shank,  for  lathe  and  machine  ohnoks, 

a8M>rted,4  to  H°oh,by32ds sets. 

Bits,  gimlet,  doable-cut,  assorted,  No.  lto6 dos. 

Bolts,  carriage,  per  100 : 

ix  1 No. 

JxlJ do. 

}x  2 a do. 

}x2| do. 

3 do. 

3i do. 

4 do. 

4i do. 

6 do. 

cH do.. 

c  2 do. 

do.. 

• do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do., 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 


Boltit,  door,  WTOoght-iron  barrel : 

Scinch doz 


8>inoh 

Boltn,  plow,  square,  oouuterdunk  hea«i,  per  100 

|xl 


U 

•> 

24 

3, 


.do. 

No. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


1-8 

3 

9 

a 


d9 
99 

J* 


31 

18 
14 

3,500 
4,39ft 
4,II50 
4,97A 
3,9ftO 
3,075 
4,0«0 
9,195 
9,195 


& 


400 

400 

400 

4M>0 

5,975 

4,900 

5,475 

400 

•,750 

4,»i95 

4,450 

3,700 

3,595 

9,595 

900 

9,995 

9,395 

9,375 

1,«00 

9,175 

9,695 

1,595 

1,875 

900 

900 

5 
3 

500 
.     400 

30O 


S 


r 


« 
a 


•-•00 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


N.  r. 

or 

Chicago. 


9O0 
900^ 


.80 

.75 

•75 

.89 

.89 

.89 

1.01 

1.14 

1.96 

1.39 

1.53 

1.07 

9.03 


L47 
1.70 


.29 

.29 

.82 

.34 

.86 

.88 

.43 

.42 

.45 

.33 

.88 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.51 

.55 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.78 

.87 

.96 

1.05 

L14 

.98 

1.18 

1.27 

1.42 

1.56 

1.70 

1.96 

2.14 

2.28 

2.44 

2.57 

.58^ 
1.37 

.71 
.71 
.76 
.81 
.88 
.96 


Chicaf{o. 


•2* 
.291 

.32 

.34 

•!!* 

.43 

:^ 

.38i 

.42 

^45J 


.501 
.55 

.771 


.80, 
.80 
.84 
.92 
1.00 
1.68 


.93 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.92i 

1.06| 

1.19 

1.33 

1.45 

1.60 

1.73 

2L13 


.30 

.32 

.34 

.36 

.39 

.41 

.43 

.45 

.35 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.48 

.M 

.54 

.59 

.64 

.69 

.77 

.  oS 


.»«i 

.95 

1.034 

1.04 

l.l2i 

L13 

.97} 

.98 

L12 

1.11 

1.26 

1.26 

1.40 

L40 

1.54 

1.54 

1.684 

1.69 

1.97 

1.97 

2.101 

2.11 

2.25 

2.25 

2.40 

2.89 

2.63 

2.53 

FOB   HARDWARE   FOR   THE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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advm'Htement  of  March  25,  l&B9f  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Contiuned. 
ftwaida  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplea  which  accompanied  bids.] 


CO 

1 

• 

1 

Albert  Flag- 
ler. 

• 
• 

1 

1 

• 

s  • 

w 

Poloto  of  (leUvery. 

• 

Ghica|p>. 

New  York. 

Kew  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Xew  York 

or 
Chicago. 

4) 

.a 

a 

• 

1.00 

.78 

.78 

.84 

.84 

.90 

LOO 

1.19 

L28 

1.43 

LftS 

1.60 

2.08 

1.45 

1.88 
.28 

> 

.90 
.80 

.80 

.87 

.87 

.93 

1.01 

1.20 

1.29 

1.47 

,       l.CO 

-  1.75 

2.15 

1.41 

1.84 
.98 

.30 

.30 

.32 

.34 

.35 

.38 

.40 

.4:1 

.44 

.35 

.36 

.42 

.44 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.59 

.69 

.68 

.76 

.85 

.93 

1.04 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

1.23 

1.36 

1.50 

1.04 

1.91 

2.06 

2.19 

9.39 

2.46 

.60 

1.38 

.72 
.72 
.76 
.83 
.89 
.98 

.92 

.79 
'     .79 
.85^ 
.851 
.92 
1.05 
1.18 
1.274 
1.45 
1.58 
1.71 
2.10 

1.02 

4 

.91 

.79 

.79 

.85 

.85 

.91 

1.05 

1.17 

1.30 

1.42 

1.65 

1.67 

2.10 

1.02 

2.66 
.29 

1 

2 

3 

4 

b 

fl 

* 

7 

8 

9 

}{} 

11 

•  •••••  ■  ••••••• 

12 

% 

13 

1.56 
2.16 

1.86 
L96 

1.60 
2.06 

U 
15 

.32 

.29/0 
.29/0 
.31 A 
.34 
.30t^ 

•40/« 

.  42ft 

.45 

.354 

.384 

.41 A 

.45 

.48ft 

.60  A 

.55 

.59ft 

.«3ft 

:??* 

1.03 
1.12 
.97 
1.11 
1.25 
1.39 
1.54 
1.68 
1.96 
2.10 
2.24 
2.38 
2.52 

.60 
1.38 

10 

.29 

.29 

.31 

.83 

.36 

.37 

.40 

.42 

.44 

.84 

.37 

.53 

.44 

.47 

.49 

.52 

.66 

.01 

.00 

.75 

.83 

.92 

1.00 

1.08 

.92 

1.09 

1.23 

1.88 

1.50 

1.03 

1.91 

2.05 

2.18 

2.32 

.98i 

.98^ 
.31 
.33 
.85 
.38 
.40 
41i 
.44 
.34 
.374 
.401 
.44 

.4y 

.49 

.a3i 

.02 

•oo 

.75 

.84 

.99 

l.OO 

1.09 

.95 

1.08i 

1.99 

1.30 

1.50 

1.63 

I.90 

9.04 

9.18 

2. 32 

9.45i 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

•  ••  •  • 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

?1 

28 

V9 

• 

30 

31 

32 

33 

M 

35 

86 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

f)M 

2.46  i 

51 

1 

.65 
1.35 

62 

63 

j 
.63 

.65 
.65 
.68 
.75 
.81 
•87 

64 

.63 
.67 
.72 
.78 

55 

:::::::;:;::::  :::::::::::::i 

m 

57 

58 

.83 

59 

PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatraot  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NOTB. — FigTiTes  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracte  have  been  awarded ; 


Articles. 


Class  17-  Continued. 

ilABDWARB — con  tinned. 

Bolts,  shutter,  wrought-iron,  10-inch doz 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nnt^  per  100 : 

ixl 

2i 

3 

3» 

4 

1^1 

2i 

3 

3* 

4 

4* 

6 

H 


i 

i 
k 
i 
i 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


IS 

A 
j*bx6 

ixi. 

1x2. 

Ix2| 

«x 

«x 

|x 

|x 

|x 

|x 

ix 

*x 

«x 

«x7i 

|x8. 

fxf| 

^«x3 


3 

3i 
4. 

I* 


7 
III 

7 
Id 

Vff 


t 


*x 

X 
_  X 

ix 

4x 

X 
X 
X 


x4. 

x4i 
x5. 
x6. 
x7. 

2.. 

3... 

34.. 

4.. 

H. 

5  .. 

H. 

6... 

7... 

8.., 

9.. 

3... 

4    . 


No. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
do. 
.do., 
.do., 
do., 
.do., 
.do., 
do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.CiO.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 

do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do 

.do.. 

do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do . . 

.do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.  du . . 

do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

do.- 


Bolt^s  store : 

Button  head,  4  gro9.s  each  V*«  x  |,  ^  x  },  f\{  x 


1 gross. 


Flat  head«  countersunk  and  created.  4  jn^M  each  |  x  1, 
ixlj.jx  li gross.. 


11 


435 

»oo 

350 
400 

500 

500 

550 

1,475 

3,975 

3,150 

3,375 

1,950 

3,850 

1,735 

1,675 

735 

1,135 

350 

•835 

1,500 

1,4*25 

1,835 

1,400 

3,335 

1,100 

1,535 

1,100 

1,450 

•500 

935 

500 

450 

550 

tt75 

535 

875 

375 

775 

575 

450 

100 

100 

1,000 

1,175 

500 

935 

475 

1,000 

335 

935  ! 

475  I 

100 

100  I 

100  , 

100 

335 

335 

13 


13 


Thos.  A. 
Harvey. 


C.  ArUrar 
Baynon. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Nf^w  York 
or  Chicago. 


.96 

.54 

.51 

.56 

.f>8 

.60 

.62 

.64 

.66 

.62 

.62 

.65 

.68 

.71 

.74 

.77 

.80 

.«{ 

.86 

.80 

.74 

.74 

.74 

.78 

.84 

.86 

.90 

•  W 

.98 

1.02 

LOG 

1.10 

1.14 

1.18 

1.22 

1.31 

1.08 

1.14 

1.20 

1.26 

1.32 

1.44 

l.M 

1.0& 

1.16 

1.22 

1.2K 

1.34 

1.40 

1.46 

1.52 

1.64 

1.76 

1.88 

1. 72 

1.92 

2. 12 

2.32 

2.54 

2.r2 

.46 


.41 


.50 

.56 

.58 

.60 

.62 

.64 

.66 

.68 

.64 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.73 

.76 

.79 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.72 

.72 

.76 

.80 

.84 

.88 

.92 

.96 

1.00 

1.04 

1  08 

1.12 

1.16 

1.20 

1.24 

!.:« 

1.10 
1.16 
1.22 
1.28 
1.34 
1.48 
1.58 
1.06 
1.18 
1.24 
1.30 
1.36 
1.4a 
1.48 
1.54 
1.66 
1.78 
1.90 
1.74 
).»4 
2.14 
2.34 
2.54 
2.74 


FOS   BAHDWAfiE  FOR   fHE   iKDlAlf   SBKVlCli. 
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adveriisemeni  of  March  25,  1889,  for  furnishing  goo4$,  eto.— Continned. 
ftwwds  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


SeneeaD.Eim. 
hark. 

Albert  Flagler. 

Chas.  B.  Kel- 
ley. 

F.  H.  TnthilL 

S.H.  Crane. 

C.  H.  Conover. 

Points  of  delivery. 

a 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Cihicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

1.39 

1.30 

.54 

.U 

.55 

.57 

.69 

.61 

.63 

.65 

.61 

.61 

.63 

.67 

.70 

.72 

.75 

.77 

.90 

.84 

.86 

.60 

.60 

.73 

.76 

.80 

.84 

.88 

.91 

.95 

.99 

1.03 

1.07 

1.10 

1.14 

1.18 

1.22 

1.05 

1.09 

1.16 

1.22 

1.28 

1.39 

1.50 

1.01 

1.12 

1.18 

1.21 

1.30 

1.85 

1.41 

1.47 

1.58 

1.60 

1.81 

2.18 

2.42 

2.68 

2.93 

3.18 

3.42 

.37 

.45 

1.50 
.54| 

.'604 

.624 

.013 

.663 

.623 

.624 

.653 

.682 

.71 

.74 

.77 

.80 

.829 

.858 

.887 

.70 

.70 

.74 

.78 

.810 

.858 

.897 

.936 

,mi 

l.Ol 
1.05 
1.09 
1.13 
1.17 
1.20 
1.24 
1.07 
1.13 
1.19 
1.24 
1.30 
1.43 
1.54 
1.08 
L15 
1.21 
1.26 
1.32 
1.38 
1.44 
1.50 
1.62 
1.73 
1.85 
1.09 
1.89 
2.08 
2.28 
2.47 
2.07 

a.  406 
6.400 
C.43 

e.359 

d.36 
0.38 

1 

.53 
.53 
.56 
.57 
.59 
.61 

:S 

.60 
.60 
.63 
.66 

.69 
.72 
.75 
.77 
.80 
.83 
.86 
.68 
.68 
.72 
.76 
.80 
.83 
.87 
.01 

.98 
1.02 
1.06 
1.10 
1.14 
1.17 
1.21 
1.04 
1.10 
1.15 
1.21 
1.27 
1.36 
1.50 
1.00 
1.12 
1.17 
1.23 
1.29 
1.34 
1.40 
1.46 
1.67 
1.60 
1.80 
1.65 
1.84 
2.03 
2.22 
2.43 
2.60 

.49 

.49 

.51 

.53 

.54 

.56 

.58 

.69 

.56 

.56 

.59 

.61 

.64 

.67 

.69 

.79 

.74 

.77 

.89 

.63 

.63 

.67 

.79 

.74 

.77 

.cfv 

.84 

•88 

.91 

.95 

.98 

1.99 

1.95 

1.99 

1.14 

1.94 

1.19 

1.16 

1.99 

1.97 

1.39 

1.59 

1.00 

1.19 

1.17 

1.93 

1.99 

1.35 

J. 49 

1.46 

1.57 

1.69 

1.80 

1.65 

1.84 

9.03 

9.99 

9.41 

9.69 

.54 
.54 
.  56 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.62 
.62 
.64 
.67 
.70 
.78 
.76 
.80 
.83 
.87 
.90 
.70 
.70 
.73 
.77 
.81 
.85 
.90 
.94 
.98 
1.01 
1.05 
1.09' 

i.ia 

1.17 
1.21 
1.30 
1.07 
1.13 
1.18 
1.25 
LSI 
1.42 
1.53 
1.06 
1.16 
1.22 
L28 
1.34 
1.40 
1.46 
1.52 
1.63 
1.74 
1.85 
.1.70 
1.89 
2.08 
2.27 
2.47 
2.67 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24 

•^5 

26 

27 

28 

*J9 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

?8 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

4f> 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

68 

50 

60 
61 

02 
63 

64 

66 
66 

i 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  reoehed  andoonlraoU  awarded  in  New  York  Cit^y  under 
[Ifoix.— Figarao  in  larf^e  type  denote  tbe  ntes  at  which  oontracts  have  been  awarded ; 


I 


V5 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
SI 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4d 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
S3 
54 
55 
56 

67 
68 

59 


Artiolee. 


Class  17-— Continned. 
HABDWARB— oontinned. 

Bolu,  tire,  per  100 : 

AxU No. 

Axil do. 

Ax2 do. 

Jxli do. 

Jx2 do. 

|x2| do. 

Jx3 do. 

Ax2 do. 

Ax  24 do. 

Ax3 do. 

Ax3| do. 

Bolts,    mindow,    spring,    tin    case,    iron 

knob dos. 

Braces,  iron : 

Grip,  10-inch  sweep do.. 

6rip,12-indh  sweep do.. 

Ratchet,  10-inch  sweep do. 

Katchet,  12>inoh  sweep do. 

Ratchet,  14-inch  sweep do. 

Brass,  sheet: 

Nos.  14  to  18  gaaice lbs. 

Ko.22gaoce do. 

Brashes: 

Dust dos. 

Markinfc,  assorted do. 

Faint,  all  bristle,  Na  },  ftiU  sise  ....do. 

Paint,  all  bristle,  No.  3.  ftill  aise do. 


Paint,  all  bristles,  No.  |,  foil  sise.  ...do. 


Paint,  all  bristles.  No.  2,  full  site . .  .do. 


Scrub,  6-row,  10-inch do. 


Shoe 


.dos.. 


Stove,  5-row,  10-lnch do.. 

Varnish,  all  bristle.  No.  3,  foU  sise.  .do. . 

Whitewash,  all  bristles.  8-inch  block, 
with  handle doi.. 


a 

I 

hi 

a  * 


Thos.  H. 
Chalmers. 


1,900 

l»dOO 

900 

9,050 

1,790 

90O 

5oe 

l»3dO 
AOO 
4O0 


41 

6-19 
93 

6-19 
•A 

9A 


8 
90 


17 


97 


lft9 

19 
1« 

SI 


Thos.  A. 
Harvey. 


C.  .ArthuriYalentine' 
Baynon.      Siortz. 


Points  of  delivery. 


New 
York. 


3.96 

e.36 

5.25 
10.A0 


Chicago. 


.15 
.16 
.17 

M 

.25 
.28 
.30 
.33 
.37 
.40 

.13 

2.90 

3.14 
5.45 

• 

5.75 


New 
York  or 
Chicago. 


11.50 

5.75 

12.50 


New 
York. 


5.10 


2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.38 
.19 
2.50 
2.50 

3.19 
4.63 
3.25 
3.38 

4.38 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 

6.00 

10.00 
1.88 
l.tJ9 

9.18 
2.  SO 
1.00 
1.13 
LIS 
1.15 
.83 
1.25 
1.25 

1.83 
1.00 

1.38 


4.25 

4.::5 

6.00 
&00 


I 


*  No  awaid. 
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mdvertisemetit  of  March  ^,  ISS&,  for  furnisMng  goods^  ete.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bid&] 


D. 
Kimbark. 


Albert 
Flagler. 


Chas.B. 
KeUey. 


Si  H.  Crone. 


O.H. 
Conover. 


Henry  T. 
Wakeumn. 


R.A. 
Robbins. 


John 
Early. 


Rudolph 
Wiir 
litztT. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.16 
.16 
.16 
.21 
.23 
.25 
.28 
.30 
.34 
.37 
.41 


New 
York. 


Chicago. 


2.60 
2.35 
3.50 
4.05 
4.60 
5.50 
6.50 

.18 
.t9 

2.48 
2.73 
3.28 
4.10 
.23 
3.50 


4.00 


6.70 


2.19 


1.10 


1.11 
1.37 
1.64 

1.35 
2.20 
1.65 
1.73 

4.95 


Chicago. 


.16 

.15 

.18 

.16 

.10 

.17 

.21 

.20 

.24 

.24 

.27 

.26 

.30 

.29 

.32 

.30 

.86 

.35 

.89 

.37 

.43 

.42 

Chica^ 


.07 
3.75 


5.50 


.19 
.20 

3^20 
3.30 


.31 

2.42 


3.27 


4.38 


1.78 


1.13 


1.18 
1.30 
1.44 

t.lO 

1.00 
1.49 


5.  SO 
6L00 


.158 

.17 

.191 

.tll9 

.343 

.9«7 

.384 

.318 

.35 

.39 

.06 

2.38 


New 
York  or 
Chicago. 


New 
York. 


New 
York. 


4.73 
11.90 


5.32  1 

8.ro 

0.04 


3.70 

3.24  I 
3.47  ' 


2.4U 
3.07 


2.70 
5.70 


4,47 
7.47 


1.70 
2.47 


1.20 


1.00 


1.40 
2.70 
1.67 


5.20 

4.98 

4.90 


Now 
York. 


2.50  ! 
:t.25  ! 
4.25 


3.75 


4.75 


6.00 


2.75 


1.00 
1.50 


2.00 
2.  .no 
3.00 

1.25 
3.tH) 
2.00 


6.20 
6.40 


a 

a 


/.90 
/.98 


3.00 
1.00 
1.30 


1 
3 

i 

5 
0 
7 
8 
U 
lU 
11 

12 

In 

14 
15 
10 
17 
J8 
19 

20 


22 
23 
.4 
25 
2U 
27 
28 
'J9 
10 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

:<2 

53 
54 
55 


37 
5K 
SO 


0i-inoh. 


b  1-inoh. 


oMooh. 


dlfinch. 


«l|<lnch. 


/  Chicago  del  i very. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
Note.— Figoret  in  \MXKb  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded ; 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


2.'i 

26 
27 
28 

29 

30 
81 
32 
88 
34 

35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


Artloles. 


Class  17— Continaed. 

HABDWARB — oontiuned. 

Batta,  braeSf  narrow : 

H>inoh doz. 

2  inch do. 

2^-inch do. 

Bntte,  door,  loose  pin,  aeom : 

2|x  2  inches do. 

3  x2|^  inches do. 

3x3  inobes do. 

3^x3  inches do. 

3{x 3^ inches do. 

4  X  3^  inches do 

*    4x4inches do. 

Calipers,  inside  and  ontaide,  8  inches do. 

Cards,  cattle do. 


Catches,  iron,  cupboard do. 


Chain,  cable,  short  links,  per  pound : 

A-inoh lb». 


a 
« 


0 
9 


|-inch 
|-inch 


.do., 
do.. 


Chains,  los,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinarv 
book  ana  grab-hook,  per  pound : 
A-inch No.. 

J -inch do., 
•inch do.. 

Chain,  surveyors',  66  feet,  iron,   with  brass 

handles No.. 

Chains,  trace,  No.  2, 6|  feet,  10  links  to  the  foot, 
fallsiae pairs.. 


Chalk,  carpenters' : 

Blue lbs.. 

Red do.. 

White do.. 

Chalk,  crayons gross.. 

Chalk-lines, medium  sise dos.. 


Chisels,  c.  s.,  cold,  octagon,  1x6  inches do. . 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  comer,  1-inoh,  handled  .do. . 
Chisels,  0,  n.,  socket>  firmer,  handled : 

i-inch do.. 

|-inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

1-inch ....do.. 

1-inch do.. 

I^inch do.. 

l|-inoh do.. 

2-inch dow. 


14 

96 

99 
SO 


38 
30 


It 

4 

8 


loe 

1,440 

9,090 

TOO 


79 
104 

8 

1 
87 


a 

a 

H 


^ 

{► 


I 


i 

a 

0 
4) 

-a 


Points  of  deliTGry. 


Chicago. 


.28 
.44 

.29 

.8R| 

.43 

.53 

.57} 

.67 

.72} 


.35 

.0450 
.0396 

■ 

.0360 


5.00 
4.45 
4.10 

4.50 


New  York 
or  Chicago. 


New  York. 


4ff 

t 
90 

isr 

AO 

.16 
.15 
.13 
.07 
.26 

a^ 

6.37 

lA 

1.50 

9 

1.AO 

13 

1.T8 

14 

9.19 

90 

9JI8 

9} 

9.M 

4 

9.yr 

9A 

3.10 

1.26 

1.26 

.51 

.61 

.37 


.04} 

.05 

.043 


.038 
.04 


•OSI 
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advertitemeni  of  March  2S,  IS^f  for  furnishing  goods,  eto.— Gontinaed. 


awftrdswero 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

• 
U 

a 

1 

1 

V 

5 

1. 

1 

t 

6 

• 

u 

1 

c5. 

t 

E 

1     o 

t 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

As  stated. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

K.  Y.  and 
Chicago. 

.17* 

.28 

.44 

.29 
.39 
.42 
.63 
.67 
.87 
.71 
1.90 

\ 

•18 

•97 
•49 

.29 
.38 
.42 
.53 
.57 
.65 
.68* 

.181 

.29 

.U 

.97 
.36 
.46 

1591 
.661 
.65 

1 

2 

k        •  •  •• 

8 

4 

ft 

*••••■  •••-■• 

8 

« 

7 

H 

•*••«•• 

9 

10 

11 

.49 

.36 

.0438 
.0384 
.0349 

4.45 
4.00 
3.50 

12 

13 

.34 
.34 
.37 

.35 

«     .6493 
.6374 
.6346 

4.46 
3.99 
3.66 

3.;|o 

.038 

^7* 
.65* 

.00* 
.26 

1.36 

8.39 

1.57 
1.S8 
1.79 
2.19 
2.39 
2.54 
2.74 
3.14 

14 
15 
16 

.OH 
3.85 
.03* 

.044 
.038 
.03i 

N 

.0440 

.0386 
.0880 
.0440 
.0385 
.0380 

.0485 
.0380 
.0339 
.0400 
.0405 
.0304 

17 
18 

19 

• 

•  f •••.  •»•••• 

20 
21 

22 
'23 

/ 

24 

V6 

27 

28 

a.  33 
6.34 
e.34* 
a.  38* 
6.40 
e.40* 

.34 
.42 

.  30 

29 

80 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 

37 

.07* 
.17 

1.85 
&27 

1.58 
1.58 
1.58 
1.58 
1.78 
1.78 
2.15 
2.15 
2.35 
2.35 
2.54 
2.54 
2.72 
2.72 
3.13 
3.13 

.082 
.24 
.44 
•18 

.20 

•  Ho 

6.35 

1.58 
1.50 
1.79 
3.18 
2.39 
2.59 
2.79 
3.18 

38 

39 

■*'■'" 'i'io' 

1.59 
1.50 
1.70 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 
4fl 

'r.0 

2.10  .51 

2.40 

52 

53 

iG4 
2.60  1  55 

j50 
2.80  '.57 

3.20 

58 
59 

60 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDEli 


AhBtract  of  proposals  received  and  contmets  awarded  in  New  York  (Hty,  under 
rNOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  'which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


I 

S 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
29 

30 
81 

32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


Articles. 


Class  17— Continned. 

HARD^ARB— continued, 

Chisels,  c  s.,  socket,  framing,  handled : 

^inch doxen 

|-inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

1-inch do  . 

1-inch do.. 

l^inoh do.. 

l^inoh do.. 

2-inch do.. 

Clamps,  carpenters',  iron,  to  open  6  inches do.. 

Cleavers,  batchers',  12-inoh do.. 

Compasses: 

Carpenters',  6-inch,  cast-steel do.. 

Carpenters',  8-ii)ch,  cast-steely do... 

Pocket, 2-inch, brass  case do.. 

Crowbars,  steel-pointed,  assorted  sizes,  per  pound . .  .number 
Dividers : 

8  inches  long,  c.  s.,  wing dosen 

10  inches  long,  c  s.,  wing do.. 

Drills: 

Blacksmiths' number 

Breast do.., 

Hand, light,  for  metal do... 

Faucets: 

Brass,  rackinj;,  i-inch,  loose  key dozen 

Wood, cork-lined  No.2 do  . 

Files,  flat,  bsstard : 

8-inch do... 

12-inch do  .. 

14-inch do... 

Files,  flat,  wood : 

12.inch do  . 

14-inch do... 

16-inoh do... 

¥i'.  es,  gunsmi  th  s',  assorted .do... 

Files,  half-round: 

Bastard,  8  inch do... 

Bastard,  10.inch Ido  . 

Bsstard,  12-inch do... 

Woo<l,  12-inch do.., 

Files,  mill-saw: 

G-inch do... 

8-inch do.., 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do... 

14-inch do... 

Files,  round,  bastard : 

6-inch do  .. 

8-inoh do... 

10-inch do... 

12-inch do... 

14-inch do  .. 

Files,  square,  bastard,  12- inch do . . . 

*  None  offered. 


d 

0 


5-e 

Uh 

5 
U 

n 

4i 


6 
« 

7 

1-9 

*2 

95 
59 
33 

lO 

lO 

9 

90 

13 

19 
9 

13 

98 

43 


A5 


8 
t 

11 
9 
8 

lO 


• 

o 

a 
•  2 

es 

H 

> 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

9^9 

9.39 

9^9 

9.78 

3.18 

3.39 

3.98i 

4.78 


1.18 
1.24 
2.76 


2.19 
2.91 


S.49 
1.24 


.891 
1.79} 
2.55 

1.781 

2.55 

3.53 


.61 
.761 
1.03 
1.43^ 
2.071 
1.79 


.94 

1.28 

a.Oji 
1.78 
9.31 
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Bdoert%9emetU  of  March  25,  ISB^forfurmtking  goods,  eto.— Contiaaed. 
award*  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  which  aooompaaied  bids.] 


si 

i 

• 

1 

Albert  Flag, 
ler. 

Charles  B. 
Kelley. 

■ 

i 

1 

• 

H.T.Wake- 
man. 

Points  of  delivery . 

i 

Chicago. 

N.T.or 
Chic.,  St  L. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

1 

8.86 
2.86 
2.85 
2.85 
2.35 
8.35 
2.74 
8.74 
3.18 
8.13 
3.52 
3.52 

aoo 

3.00 
4.70 
4.70 

2.34 
2.36 
2L36 
2.77 
3.19 
3.57 
3.97 
4.75 

2.39 
2.39 
2.30 
2.79 
3.18 
3.50 
3.98 
4.78 

3.00 

13.25 

1.00 
1.37 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
8.80 
3.20 
3.60 
4.00 
4.79 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

* 

12 
13 

, 

U 
15 

8.20 

• 

16 
17 

11.90 

LOO 
1.80 

19.80 

1.00 
1.98 
9.7*1 

18 

10 

...... ...... 

20 

21 

.08 

.038 

.03 

.04 
1.87 
2.50 

.03) 
1.86 
8.40 

22 

1.78 
1.96 
2.20 
2.60 

23 

"•"•••"••"•» 

24 
25 

1.46 

1.40 

1.35 

26 
27 

15.40 

99.40 
11.90 

ff.80 

. 

28 

29 

30 

at 

1.00 
1.99 
2.88 

0.01 
al.80 

aa.Atfl 

.01 
1.80 
2.66 

1.80 
2.56 
3.52 

•-•♦••-••--• 

.99 
3.06 
2.78 

.02 
1.81 
8.56 

33 

••••.••••••• 

.13 

34 

1.00           at,SO  1 
2.82             a<a.iEA  1 

•  ••*•«  •«»4»* 

1.96 

2.78 

3.84 

9.69 

35 

36 

3.00 

03.93 



37 

38 

30 

1 

1.28 
1.78 
2.31 
8.31 

.66 
.86 

L12 

1.60 

8.30 

1 

.66 
.86 
1.12 
l.GO 
2.  SO 
1.08 

ol.lO 
01.96 
a9.10 
a9.10 

0.60 

0.78 

ol.Oil 
al.46 
a3.10 

a.60 
a.78 
al.09 
al.46 
oil.lO 
01.80 

1.16 
1.66 
2.10 
2.10 

.60 
.78 

L02 

1.46 

2.10 

.60 
.78 
1.02 
1.46 
2.10 
1.80 

1.26 

1.16 
1.56 
2.10 

..1 

1.60 
2.28 
2.28 

40 

41 

.'.'.',[\V.IVJ 

42 

.65 

.85 

1.11 
1.58 
2.38 

.65 
.85 
1.11 
1.5R 
2.28 
1.96 

.61 

.78 
.05 
.85 
1.02 
1.46 
1.21 
2.10 
1.75 

.61 
.78 
1.02 
1.4G 
2.10 
L81 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 

48 

50 

1 

............ 

51 
.•»2 

53 

54 

5:> 

56 

57 

a  Chicago  deUvory. 


PB0POKAL8   EECEIVED   AKD    CONTRACTS   AWARDED     - 
Abttraet  of  propo*al»  reetiv«d  and  w*traBta  avardtd  in  Sea  York  dig,  under 
[Kon.— FlRura*  In  Ivge  tjp*  dtoote  tbe  rates  at  which  cobBwiU  Iutc  bean  awwdwl; 


ArdelH. 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

Points  or  delivery.            1 

1 

Chi.1.8... 

Chiago. 

Chlcgo. 

"■a-^iSr:!::: 

•9 

48 

•e 

•• 
9e 
aa 

n 

k 
v 

se 

li 

>H 

3 

TS 

« 

1 

.»i 

■*>i 
.»i 

.371 
.17 

,7H 

.32 

.as 

.71 

^* 
.3*1 

a 

« 

7 

*4-l»«i' 

..*>.. 

11 

■  oh 

12 

"•v?;r.rr'.- 

^7- 

Ifl 

•^"SlVktag 

-dM. 

, 

NnlC«wrWl,Urg» 

3.» 
3. 09 

s.aH 
ami 

■>l 

(juDCM  c  ■..  Snner,  handled  t 

!S 

* 

s! 

» 

1 

ill 

..do-. 

.v3::: 

..do.. 

:;t: 
::S::. 

.doi. 

.d«. 

..do.. 

1 

^ 

<imd*: 

)7 

t::::::::::::::::::;;::: 



eimbMTy 

Claw,  ■olid  0. »..  kdie-eyed.  tUrgtii'So.  11 

42 

4» 

3.W. 

170 

■4.M 

IN 
J.l» 

K 

HMiniwn,  rivotlnc.  »lid  n.  * : 

ltK£ :::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

■*■ 
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tidoertiMmemi  of  March  23,  1889,  for  fumlahing  goods,  etc. — Continued. 
Awarb  wero  made  on  oompariMm  of  aamplM  which  acoomiMuiied  bids.] 


i 

a 

m 

o 


o 
id 


I 


3 

e4 


I 


a 

I' 


§ 

H 
H 


« 
& 

J 


Pobita  of  delivery. 


"A 


New 
York. 


.29 


.371 
.65 


Chteaigo. 


8.06 
8.05 
4.60 
4.60 
6.25 
5.25 
5u60 
5.60 
6.25 
6.25 


3.40 

5.85 

53.15 

65.35 

3.07 
2.05 


2.05 

8.81 

14.00 

3.71 
8.08 
a.  42 


Chicago. 


.88 
.35 
.41 
.50 
.70 

.0245 
.0245 
.0246 
.0245 
2L00 

•34 
3.3^ 

3.50 

•Id 
.30 

.30 

3.58 
4.19 
4.77 
5.07 
A.68 


4.1ft 


Chicago. 


.30 
.85 
.80 


.87 

.88 

.31| 

.46 

.88 

.65 

.54 


4Mi3 
•0*23 
•093 
1.9a 

.71      .26 

2.10 

3.40 


•98 

8.78 
4.41 
6.04 
5.35 
5l96 


.271 


2.82 
4.00 
4.40 

3.15 


9.70 
3.05 
3.35 


New 
York. 


New  York 

or 
Chicago. 


Chicago. 


Chicago. 


3.24 
3.10 
8.84 


3.15 
3.50 


Ohioaga 


3.70 
2.85 


8.17 


2.88 
2.57 
2.78 


3.7.3 
5.14 


4.16 
3.42 


2.05 

14.00 

2.70 

2.95 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

U 
12 

13 
14 
15 
.16 
17 

18 
10 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
30 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40- 

41 
42 
33 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
60 

51 
52 
53 


6  Chicago. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NoTB. — ligaree  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  asiardod ; 


a 

0 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 
12 
13, 

14 
15 
16 
17 

IS 
19 
20 

21 
22 
2i 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
20 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
52 
43 
44 
45 


ArtldM. 


CuLBS  I7-- Continned.     • 
HABDWABK— continned. 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths*,  solid  c.  s. : 

2  pounds No. 

4  pounds do.. 

6  pounds do.. 

8  pounds do.. 

10  pounds do.. 

12  pounds do.. 

Hammers,  stone,  solid  c  s. : 

Size,  5  pounds do.. 

Sise,  8  pounds .....do.. 

Hammers,  tack,  upholsterers'  pattern doz . 

Handles,  awl: 

Ordinary  peg dozen . 

Ordinary  sewing do.. 

Handles,  auger do.. 

Hatohets^c.  s. : 

Broad,  6-inch  cut^  single  bevel,  handled do. . 

Shingling,  No.  2 do.. 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  strap  and  T : 

8-inch do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Hlhges.  heavy,  strap : 

8-inoh do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  light,  strap: 

6-inch do.. 

8-inch do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  light,  strap  and  T : 

6-inch .do.. 

8-inch do.. 

10-inch do.. 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  school-honso  pattern do . . 

Iron,  band,  per  100  iK>unds : 

ix  J pounds. 

Jxl  do.. 

ixU do.. 

iJcU do. 

Jxlf do.. 

|x2 - do.. 

ix3 do.. 

ix3( do.. 

^axl do.. 

Ax2 do.. 

Ax  3.. do.. 

Ax^i 'J*» 

Ax3J do-. 

Iron,  lioiWr.  ^liich,  per  100  pounds do . . 


i 

i 

1 

4) 

1 

> 

« 

•2 

6 

S 

W 

o 


a 

o 
ua 

H 


I 

a 

0 


Points  of  delivery. 


96 
ff 
9 
91 
17 
33 

19 

9 

19 

161 

10 

18 

55 


13 
11 
10 

90 

15 

9 

111 
41 
41 

5 

39 

96 

9 

433 

1,395 

1,945 

1,099 

9,975 

1,375 

l,609 

775 

375 

1,999 

1,709 

759 

199 

999 

199 


New 
York. 


3.84 


Chicago. 


I 


Chicago. 


6^7i 

3.05 

1.13| 
1.70{ 
2.34 


1.381 


6.30 
.991 

.98 


.98 

.992 
.991 


a  New  York  delivery. 
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aivertisimemt  of  9iarch  25, 1089,  for  ftimi$hing  gooda^  6to.— ^lontinued. 
awaida  were  made  on  comparison  of  samplea  whieh  aooompanied  bids.] 


/ 

• 

M 

1 
s 

1 

• 

S 

1 

Albert  Flagler. 

S.H.  Crane. 

• 

1 

■  \ 

s 

1  ' 

5 

J 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

• 

fit 

Chicago. 

• 

New  York 

or  • 
Chicago. 

NewTork. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

:erewYork. 

1 

.25 

.40 

1.00 
.4M 

.211 
.42 
.58 
.70 
.87 
1.03 

.46 

.70 

^ 

4 
^1 

.42 
.48 
.64 
.84 
.06 

.65 

.04 

3.20 

4.50 

.18 
.13 
.99 

7.43 
6.24 
8.70 
3.80 

1.97 
1.71 

2.35 

1.94 
l.d4 
9.11 

.39 

.38 

.91 

1.38 

.4lt 
.33| 
•13l 

.00 
.07 

•s 

.07| 

.00 
.00 

^ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

5 

6 

7 

:8o' 

8 

•      03.15 

1.90 

•13 

.181 
.80 

7.00 

3.90 

1.10 

1.84 

9.30 

1.00 
1.60 
2.24 

.80 

.58 

.81 

1.42 

.34 

.42 
.56 
.131 

9 

.15 
.131 

10 
11 

• 

12 

18 

• 

8.00 
4.00 

6.05 
8.60 

14 

16 
16 

17 
18 

10 

^ 

20 

21 

22 

•  •••  •••■•J 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

.13 

31 

2.27 
1.97 
1.97 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.97 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 

9.18 

2.03 
8.08 
L03 
1.03 
L03 
1.03 
l.»3 
2.03 
1.03 
1.03 
1.03 
1.03 
9.93 

2.80 
2.40 
8.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
8.40 
4.00 

32 

......> 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 



38 

30 

■••>«• . . .  ■ 

• 

40 

••"  • 

41 

4?. 

43 

■ 

44 

45 

.^« 

9692  IKP^— 45 
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PROPOSALS   BECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstraet  of  proposals  received  and  vontraote  awarded  in  New  York  Ciiiff  under 
[Non.— Figniet  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded ; 


a 


Clam  17— Contlnned 
HABDWABB  — oontinaed. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Iron,  flat  bar,  per  lOOpounds : 


do.^ 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do:. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.pounds. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....  do.. 

do.. 

...».do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


^  575 

1,075 

lOO 

9,450 

1,8SI5 

1,390 

850 

1,435 

lOO 

335 

310 

lOO 

lOO 

800 

.  lOO 

50 

510 

50 

335 

375 

1,550 

1,700 

1,735 

1,300 

300 

500 

310 

300 

.  300 

350 


9 

a 
"a 

ja 


Points  of  doUTety. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 
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adverttBemeni  of  March  2S,  1889,  for  furnishing  goodSf  etc, — ContiBued. 
awMrds  weM  made  on  eompariwm  of  MuuplM  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

9 

m 

! 

1 

1 

1 

• 

Point*  of  deUvery. 

i 

New  York 
or  Chicaga 

XewYork. 

Chioa^. 

ChioAfo. 

Cbioa^. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

1 

, 

9.15 
1.96 
1.96 
1.86 
1.86 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
9.66 
1.85 
1.85 
1.75 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.85 
1415 
1415 

2.18 
LOS 
1.03 
1.88 
1.88 
1.78 
L78 
L78 
1.78 
L78 
1.78 
L88 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
L78 
1.78 
2.75 
2.75 
1.88 
1.78 
1.73 
L68 
L68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.88 
1.68 
1.68 

3.10 
2.60 
2.60 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.80 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.10 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
3.10 
2.60 
2.40 
2.00 
2.  CO 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.40 
2.00 
2.00 

1 

2 

• 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

• 

21 

22 

23 

24 

ft5 

?6 

27 

28 

20 

. 

80 

I 
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Ahstraet  of  proposals  received  and  eontraots  awarded  in  New  York  Citif,  under 
f  Note.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontnets  have  been  awarded : 


I 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
60 

61 
52 
53 
54 
65 


Artlolea. 


Class  17— Goniinned. 
HABDWABB— continned. 
Iron,  flat  bar,  per  100  ponnds. — Ck>ntiniied. 


till 


a,  out 
1x2 


ix2 

x2i 

x2| 

x2 ,. 

ix2| 

Iron,  halfroond,  per  100  ponnda : 

^•inch 

i-inch 

inch 

inch 

inoh 

|-inch 

1-inch 

li-inoh 

l{-inch 

Iron.  Jnniata,  per  100  ponnds : 

2 

2 

i 

*xl 

Sheet,  galTanised,  28  inches.  No.  25 

Sheet,  galvanized,  28  inches,  No.  26 

Sheet,  28  inches,  No.  25 

Iron,  nafl-rod,  ordinary  size,  per  100  iMnnds 

Iron,  Noi-Way,  per  100  ponnds : 

*xl   

lincb  flqnare 

Iron,  half  oval,  per  100  ponnds : 

j^-inoh p 

|-inch 

Iron,  oval,  ^  to  1  inoh,  assorted,  per  100  ponnds. 
Iron,  ronnd,  per  100  ponnds : 

inch 

inch 

inch 

^•inoh....«. • 

|-inch 

A-inch 

|-inch 

|<inch 

{•inch 

1-inch 

l*.inch 

li-inch •. 

Iron,  sheet,  per  100  pounds: 


.poundjB. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.Co.. 
.do.., 
.do. .. 
.do  . 
do.., 
.do... 

do... 
.do... 
.do  . 
.do. ., 
.do., 
.do., 
do., 
.do... 

-do., 
.do... 

.do.., 

.do... 

do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


inch  thick, 
ch  thick.. 
A  inch  thick. 
No. 


t^ 


16 

No.  20 

No.  24 

No.  26 

Iron,  square,  per  100  ponnds: 

•inch 

-inch 

-inch ^.... 

•inch 

-inch 


.do., 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do. 


•s 
1 

i 

1 

1 

o 


SOO 

too 

yaoo 

doo 

],5ftO 
960 
9AO 
lOO 

90O 

900 
900 
315 
39ff 
7«»0 
350 
ft75 
35 
lOO 

300 
150 
ISO 
400 
1,300 
400 
300 
6SO 

9,050 
1.140 

lOO 
450 
775 

l,90O 
9,995 
6,075 
3,975 
7,940 
9,535 
6,375 

S,150 
,495 
3,010 
400 
050 

150 

75 

300 

650 

300 

9,000 

9,30O 

150 

400 

810 

1,750 

1,475 


& 

• 

• 

H 

M 

-i 

a 

1 

1 

H 

O 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 


5.50 
5.59 
5.69 
4.59 

3.59 
.3.50 

2.63^ 

2.48| 


2. 

2.; 

2.1( 

2.0$ 

2.1 

1.1 

1.9f 

1.9S 

1. 

1.1 

1. 

1.J 

2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.89 
2.99 
3.09 


Chicago. 


1.85 
1.75 
1.65 
1.65 
1415 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 

3.35 

3.15 

9.40 

9.95 

9.95 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

9.10 
1.00 
9.40 
9.40 

4.00 
4.90 


3.33 
3.13 

9.40 
9.95 
9.40 

9.15 
9.05 
1.95 
1.85 
1.85 
1.75 
1.75 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 


9.15 
1.05 
1.85 
1.75 
1.65 


4wqw«^r< 
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advertisement  of  March  25^  1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 
Awavds  were  made  on  comparison  of  eamplflB  which  aooompanSed  bida.] 


1 

t 

1 

Q 
oeS 

s 

■ 

t 

o 

■3 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago.    • 

• 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago.  - 

Chicago. 

S 

1.88 
1.78 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 

4.25 

3.18 

2.43 

2.28 

2.28 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

2.75 
f                 2.75 
2.68 
2.53 
4.68 
4.53 
3.90 
4.33 

3.13 
3.13 

2.43 
2.28 
2.53 

2.18 
2.08 
1.98 
1.88 
1.88 
1.83 
1.88 
1.73 
1.78 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 

9.50 
9.95 
9.9d 
9.A9 
9.60 
9.Y5 
8.00 

2.25 
1.96 
1.88 
L83 
L78 

2.40 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

3.50 
&10 
2.90 
2.70 
2.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2L60 
2.60 

8.60 
3.50 
3.80 
3.60 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

3.60 
a60 

2.90 
2.60 
2.60 

2.70 
.  2.60 
2.60 
2.40 
2.20 
2.20 
2.10 
8.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
3.00 
3.20 
8.20 

2.70 
2.60 
2.20 
2L10 
2.00 

1 

2 

3 

• 

4 

5 

•6 

..,.t 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

_ 

18 

t 

••••■• " -•••■•••• 

19 

20 

21 

22 

'4.90 

4.60 
.042 

4.76 
4.75 

6.26 
.04| 
3.ftO 

23 

24 

26 

.05 

3.20 
'     3.10 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

83 

34 

35 

38 

87 

38 

«                            « 

• 

30 

' 

40 

41 

........•..•^•.. 

42 

43 

.027 
.027 
.027 
.027 
.027 
.029 
.03 

3.00 
2.76 
2.75 
2.76 
8.25 
3.25 
,03| 

• 

44 

•  «••••••••  ••••■« 

45 

46 

2.60 

2.68 

2.78 

9.98 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

56 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[KOTBw— Fignres  in  large  tsrpe  denote  the  rates  at  whioh  o<mtraots  have  been  awarded ; 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
88 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 


Ai»H^l<i«^ 


Clabb  17— Contlmied. 
HABDWABE— oontinaed. 

Iron,  square,  per  100  ponnds-— CSontiimed. 

1-inch pounds 

l|-inoh do. 

ll-inoh do. 

Iron,  Swede,  per  100  pounds : 

^x^inoh « do. 

tzfinch. do. 

{xllnch do. 
X  Uinches do. 
X  2  inches do. 

I  x2i  inches do. 

Knives  and  forks,  per  pair pairs. 


Knives: 

Butcher,  6-inoh,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster,  .doa. 

Carving,  and  forks,  cocoa  handlea.  per  pair. .  .jialrs. 
Chopping "...doaen. 

Drawing,  10-inch,  c.  s.,  carpenters'...' do.. 

Drawing,  12-inch,  o.  s.,  carpenters* do.. 

Horseshoeing do.. 

Hunting,  6-inoh,  ebony  handle,  with  bolster do. 


Shoe-makers*, square-point,  No.  3 do.. 

Skinning,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster. do.. 

Ladles,  meltinff,  5-inch  bowl do. 

Latches,  thumb.  Boggen  pattern do. 


Lead,  in  bars pounds 

Locks,  olobct,  3|  inch,  iron  bolt,  dead,  two  keys.. dozen. 
Looks,  drawer,  2|x  2  inches,  iron,  2  keys do.. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  iron  bdt,  2  keys : 

Rfan,  4  inches do.. 


&im,  4}  inches ^ do.. 

Rim,  5  inches do.. 

Bim,  6 inches do.. 

*  Moitise,  H  inches do.. 

Looks,  pad.  brass,  8-tumbIer.  S  keys  each,  assorted, 

combinations  on  each  shippmg  order dosen. 

Mallets,  carpenters*,  hickory,  round,  6x4  inches.. .do. . 

*  No  award. 


i 

I 

9 

I 


475 

150 

•25 
150 
1,199 
800 
IMIO 
lOO 
13,975 


ao 


I 


^ 


3 

i 

H 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


399 

87 

8 

99 

IH 
6 

145 


6 
93 

'    a* 

195 

970 
99 
lO 


106 

59 

49 

35 

5 

48 
3^ 


.50 


2.60 

2.88 


N.Y. 


.064 
.064 
.062 


1.09 
.00 

.62 


8.15 
1.72 


1.05 


LOO 

2.00 
2.80 

3.25 

4.60 

1.00 
2.00 


Chicago. 


2.27 
1.50 


L88i 
1.88| 
1.88} 


3.59i 

3. 

3. 

3.5( 

3.50| 
.009 
.051 
.08^ 


4.08^ 

4.47 


.271 


L89 
1.74 


1.89 

2.69 

3.79 
5.19 
1.74 

6.60 
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advertiwment  of  March  25,  1089,  for  fumUhing  goods,  etc.— Continued. 
Awwds  were  made  on  oompuison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.) 


1 

1 

1 
t 

1 

QQ 

i 

• 

■ 

o 
1 

• 

3 

■ 

Milton  Jackson. 

N 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

ChlMgo. 

IT.  T. 

K.T. 

Chioaga 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chiesgo. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Chic  and 

N.  r. 

PhU'a. 

1 

• 

1415 
1.65 
1415 

L88 
L68 
L68 

1 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

6.00 
5.00 
8.50 
8.50 
3.50 
3.50 

' 

1 

2 

8 

4 

4.03 
8.33 
3.23 
3.13 
3.13 

4.18 
8.13 
8.13 
3.13 
8.13 

••••••••I' 

6 

S.90 
S.10 
3.10 
3.10 

6 

7 

• 

8 

0 

.81 
1.06 
1.68 

.50 

1.08 
.08 

8.02 

4.60 

2.74 
2.00 
2.00 

.06| 
.0^ 

1.42 
LOO 

.00 
.65 

.05^ 
.0» 

.'074 
.071 

.00 

.70  • 
.85 

.45 

.55 

l.OO 

.60 

.80 

4..20 

4.60 

2.88 

L60 
1.69 

.64 

L20 

1.40 

-    .28 

.041 

L30 
1.48 

LOO 
4.00 

2.78 
472 

3.80 
5.00 
5.38 
6.70 
LOO 
3.94 

.061 
.061 

.06 
.54 

10 

• 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
10 

80 
21 

1 

3.99 

3.18 
4.38 

2.60 
9.80 

2.62 
2.82 
2.38 
.57 
2.10 
LOO 

4.15 
460 
2.00 

22 
28 
24 

2.50 
3.24 

26 
26 

2.00 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 
33 

2.14 

.271 
.84 

2.00 
2.48 

34 

2.60 

35 
36 

.041 

37 

38 
89 

1.70 
2.08 
LOO 

2.00 
1.03 
1.08 
2.80 
2:08 
2.08 
4.10 

&15 

1.07 
1.08 

L48 

40 

41 

1.96 

2.88 

8.46 
4.78 
L84 

424 

L48 

LOS 

9.40 

460 
6.40 
L07 

4.00 

42 
48 

*****"••"* 

• 

44 

46 
46 

47 
48 
49 

• 

60 
51 

62 
63 

• 

64 

55 

1.75 

56 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  atid  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Oily,  under 
INOTB.— Pigarea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraoto  have  been  awardedi 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
IB 
20 

21 

22 

83 
24 
25 
28 
27 


30 
81 

82 
83 

84 

35 

86 

87 
88 

80 
40 

41 
42 
43 


Artiolee. 


Clabs  17— Continaed. 
HABDWABB— continued. 

Nate,  iron,  square : 

For  |-inch  bolt poundB . 

For  |-inch  bolt do.. 

For  A-inch  bolt do.. 

For  f-inch  bolt do. . 

For  l-inch  bolt do. . 

For  1-inoh  bolt do.. 

Oilers,  Bioc,  mediam  size — dozen. 

Oil-Btonea,  Waahita do.. 

Packing : 

Hemp ponnda. 

Rubber,  Hnch do.. 

Rubber,  A-inch do.. 

Rubber,  t*uich do . . 

yam  (cotton  waate) do. . 

Paper,  per  quire : 

Bmery  (asBorted) quires . 

Sand  (assorted)  do.. 

Pencils,  carpenters' dozen. 

Picks,  mill,    solid   oast-steel, 

2-pound dozen. 

Pinking-irons,  1-inoh do. . 

Pipe-iron : 

tinch feet, 
inch do.. 

IMnch do.. 

1^-inoh do-. 

2-inch do.. 

Pipe,  lead,  per  pound : 

1-inch ■ do.. 

li-inch do. . 

li-inch do.. 

Planes : 

Fore,  double*iron,  c.  s .  .number. 

HoUow  and    round,     1-inch, 
c.  s pairs. 

HoUow  and    round,    l^inoh, 
0.  s pairs. 

Hollow    and    round,    l^ineh 
0.  s P^in. 

Jack,  doublo-iron,  c.s.  .number. 

Jointer,  doable-ix>jn,  o.  s  . .  .do . . 

Match,  t-incb,  plated pairs. 

Match.  liDoh,  plated do. . 

Plow,  beech-wood,  scrow-arm, 
foil  set  of  irons,  as. .number. 

Skew-rabbet,  |-inoh do. . 

Skew-rabbet,  i-inch do.. 


I 

9 

t 
I 

1 


I 


r 

■a 


e 
.d 
H 


Pointa  of  deliTery. 


New 
York. 


» ' 


145 
70ft 

639 

385 
41 

lO 


115 
•5 
30 

no 

*850 


66 

an 

163 


li 

11-19 

46 

5«»0 

1,090 

1,900 

I      300 

r,300 

95 
95 

100 

41 


.16 

.117 
.117 
.117 
.U 


a.  0247 
0.0347 
a.  0467 
a.  058 

a. 0785 
0.090 


New 
Chioago.    Fork  or 


9 
75 
96 
14 
17 

8 

1 
5 


.6996 
.0307 
.0410 
.0549 
.6779 
.0980 


New 


York  or 
Chioago.  Chicago. 


.047 

.05 

.05 

.044 

.044 

.042 


Chicago. 


.028 


I 


40 


.89 
.81 

.48 

•£* 

.60 
2.45 

.29 

.29 


.63 

b.7t 

62.45 

fr9.04 


a&6l 


I 


•Ml 
.331 
JSSk 


.43 

.47 
.47 

9.07 

J99| 
Mi 


6.00 


*No  award. 


aChicago  delivery. 


ft  New  York  deliveiy. 
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adverti9ement  of  March  25, 1889,  fw  fumiMiig  goods,  0to.— Continued. 
Awaids  were  made  on  oompariflon  of  samiilea  wMeh  aocompsaied  bids.] 


• 

1 

i 

1 

1 

• 

s 

1 

U 

ri 

od 

i 

o 

1 

• 

• 
• 

• 

O 

• 

Polnta  of  delivery. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

Ghleago. 

ITew 
York. 

Chicago. 

Cbioago. 

Kew 
York. 

Kew 
Yorkand 
ChioajTO. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

1 

• 

.028 
•08i 

.0296 
.0245 
.0246 
.0246 

• 

!03 
.03 
.86 
.76 
2.28 

> 

.0968 

.0312 
.0968 
•0935 
.093(1 
4>935 
.88 
.78 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

>8 

.« 

7 

8 
8 

I 

.00 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.0tf| 

10 
11 

•13 

.76 
.75 
.76 

12 

13 

14 

.00 
.00} 

.19 

.18 

16 

.10 
.121 
.13 
.101 

9.90 

- 

t 

.21 
.141 
.13 

/ 

18 
17 

. 

18 

:i8 

19 

20 
21 

22 

.......... 

.024 

.08 

.04 

.06 

.081 

.11 

.05 

.06 

.42 

.38 

.86 

.88 

.80 

.45 

•60 

.60 

2.20 

.24 

.24 

!0311l 

.04275 

.05826 

.0715 

.001 

.021 

.03 

.04 

.08 

.08 

.ooj 

23 

M 

25 

28 

^ 

26 

29 

30 

% 

31 

cf.44 

.86 

.88 

.88 
.81 
.40 
.60 
.60 

(iS.40| 

d.24 
d.84 

.42 

.34 

.34 

.42 
.29 
.44 

.81 
.81 

1.86 

.  2.83 

.26 

.25 

82 

. 

88 

84 

••••«• •* 

35 

- 

38 

87 

88 

89 

*» 

40 

* 

41 
43 

43 

d  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 
[KOTB.— Figure*  in  laige  type  denote  tiie  rates  at  whioh  oontraote  hBve  been  «weided| 


I 


»Q 


1 
2 

3 
4 
6 
6 


8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
IB 


Arttdtoa. 


Class  17-^ontinned. 
HABDWABB— oontinned.    > 

Planeft— continned : 

Skew-rabbet,  If-inob .  .niunber. 

Smooth,  doable-iron,  c.  a  . .  .do. . 
PUera: 

Flat-noae,  7-inoh doaen. 

Round-nose,  7-iDoh do . . 

Side-catting,  7-inch do. . 

Snd-oatting,  10-inoh . ; do . . 

Ponohes : 

C.  a.,  belt*  to  drive,  aaaorted, 
Koa.  2, 3, 4, 5,  and  6  . . .  .dozen. 

Condactors',  aaaorted  ahapea  of 
holea doaen. 

Rotary  apring,  4  tabea do. . 

Spring,  nameaa,  aaaorted.  6,  7, 

and  8  tabea doaen. 

Baapa: 

Morae,  14-iaoh do.. 

Herae,  Id-inch do.. 

Wood,  flat,  12-inch do.. 

Wood,  flat,  14-inch do.. 

Wood,  hali-ronnd,  12-inch . .  do . . 

Wood,  half-roand,  14-inoh.  .do . . 
Rivet4ets: 

No.8 do.. 


9 
64 


4 


19 


4x 

ia-19 


93 

11 

lO 

6 
5 


3 

3^ 


I 
I 

(4 


New 
York. 


a 

o 


I 

3 

a 


i 

B 

3 

aS 


Pointa  of  dellTery. 


Chicago. 


.34 

.281 

1.59 
1.59 
6.48 


.74 
0.05 


4.22 

S.84 

4.08^ 

&62 

4.084 

5.6l{ 


Kew 
York  or 
Chicago. 


New 
York  or 
Chicago. 


6.63 
MI.30 


61. 


1.08 
1.41 


Chicago. 


6.89 
6.99 
3.89 
5.00 
3.09 
6.00 


*KoneofiBred. 


6  New  York  dellTery. 
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adverti$ement  of  March  25,  1889,  far  fumiahing  goodSf  etc, — Continned. 
■iwmds  mm  made  oa  oompaiiaon  of  samples  wbioh  aooompaziled  bids.  ] 


• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

6 
1 

H 

QQ 

1 

1 

P 

o 

• 

1 

• 

< 

• 

I 

1 

• 

m 

1 

1 

d 

OS 

Points  of  delivery. 

New 
York. 

Kew 
York. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

Kew 
York  and 
Chioago. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

• 

1 

d.28 
il28 

• 

.28 
.27 

.20 
.27 

LOO 
1.60 

\ 

1 

. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

.60 

&80 
6L30 

2.06 

3.00 
6.28 
3.60 
6.07 
3.60 
6.07 

1.66 
1.40 

.60 

6.60 
5.80 

2.08 

8.73 
3.15 
3.60 
3.04 
3.60 
8.94 

1.48 

L48 

.57 

&08 
5.08 

2.08 

a42 
4.75 

7 

, 

g 

g 

10 

3.43 
4.75 
3.39 
4.A6 
3.3*J 
4.5a 

3.81 
5.28 

11 

12 

13 

14 

3.32 
4.50 

15 

16 

17 

• 

18 

dChloago  or  New  York. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ab$ir€iet  of  propoeals  received  and  eontrciota  awarded  in  New  York  CHty,  under 
[N'OTB.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  nitee  at  which  contraota  have  been  awarded ; 


1 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
2J 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
83 
34 
85 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 


Glabb  17— Continned. 

HABDWABB— oontinned.  • 

BiTete  and  hoxa,  oopper : 

•inch,Ko.8 pounds.. 

•inch,  No.  8 do — 

•inoh,No.8 do 

■inoh,Na8 do 

^'inoh.No.8 < do 

Rivets  and  bars,  iron : 

i<inch,Na  8,  flat-head do.... 

i-inch, No. 8,  flat-head do.... 

^inoh,No.8,  flat>head do — 

i<inob.  No.  8,  flat>head do — 

1-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head do 

Riyets,iTon; 

A-{nch,No.8,  flat-head do — 

|4nob,  Na  8,  flat-head do 

|-inch,No.8,  flat-head do.. 

1-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head do — 

<A  X  2  inches,  flat-head do — 

A  z  4  inches,  flat-head do 

I X  U  inches,  flat-head do — 

}  X  2inche8,  flat-head do — 

i  X  2|  inches,  flat-head do 

I X  3}  inches,  flat-head «.do — 

I X  4  tnohes,  flat-head do 

BivetSt  tinned-iico,  in  packages  of  1,000 : 

10-oance M.. 

12-oonce M.. 

16-oanoe M.. 

24-oiince M.. 

82-oance If.. 

Role^  boxwood,  2-footk  foar-fold dosen.. 

Saw-blades,  batcher's  bow,  20>inoh do 

Saw-sets,  for  raoss-cnt  saws do 

Saw-sets,  for  hand-sawB do... 


9 

a 


t 

S 

H 


S 


I 


Points  of  doliTery. 


Chioago. 


ffl 
164 
ill9 
189 

no 

49 
96 
99 
99 
18 


14 
99 
38 
193 
998 
159 
A43 
604 
451 
519 
568 

lO 

y 

8 
13 

9 
18 


New  York. 


.23 
.23 
.23 


,18 
13 
13 
13 
13 


»H 


Saws: 


Back  (or  tenon),  12-lneh do., 

Bracket do.. 

Back,  framed,  complete^  SO-lnoh  blade do. . 


Gircalar,  20-inch,  rip number. 

Ciroalar,  24-lnch,  cross-cat «lo... 

Gircnlar,  26-inch,  cross-oat , do... 

Circular,  60-inch,  rip do... 

Cross-cat, 6  feet, tangs  riTOtedon do... 


Haad,26-incli,6to8pointstotiieiBek doien. 


«l 


10-19 

1 
93 


9 
1 
3 
1 
169 


.0.57 
.057 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.040 

.16 
.113 
.139 
.161 


.74 


7.471 


3.25 

9.99 
4.99 

5.09 
50.88 
1.17i 

4.95 


.23 
.28 
.23 
.23 
.23 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.18 


•12» 
.14 

.16 

.201 

.26 

.80 

1.03 

3.60 
9.75 

U.70 

7.60 


6.00 


2.75 
8.45 


3.88 
6.46 
6.58 
64.69 
LIT 
LIT 

L19 
&80 
7.50 
8LT5 
8.0D 


7.1 
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oAwrfftdnMiit  of  Mareh  25,  1889,  f&rfum%9hing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 
»w«rds  were  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which  aocompaniod  bide.] 


• 

1 

1 

OQ 

1     . 

1 

1 
1 

1 

PofntB  of  deliTeiy . 

• 

i 

Chkaco. 

Chicago. 

New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Kew  York. 

1 
1 

.224 
.224 
.224 
.224 

.224 

.11 
•13 

.11 
•13 

.11 
.13 

.11 
.13 

.11 
•13 

•lO 
•lO 
••9 
••9 

.06 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.05 
.05 

• 

.12 
.14 
.16 
.20 
.26 
.86 
L13 

•91 
.91 
.91 
.91 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 

!23| 

.111 

.11 

.U 

.11 

.11 

.10 

.00 

.00 

.08 

.061 

.061 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.12 
.13 
.16 
.20 
.26 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

******      ****** 

7 
8 

0 

10 

11 
12 

13 
u 

15 
16 

17 

18 

10 

.05| 
.05 
.04 
.04 

.oa 

.041 
.0*1 

•054 
.054 
.044 
.044 
.044 
.044 
.044 

20 

21 

22 

23 

. 

24 

26 

26 

.m 

.181 
.161 
.10 
.25| 
.64 
1.05 
1.94 
3.48 

5.40 
11^60 

.06 
8.80 

y.4o 

27 

. 

28 

20 

30 

31 

.80 
.05 

• 

32 

33 
34 

35 

1L88 
7.60 

86 
37 

• 

38 
89 

▼*••""•  •--"•" 

40 

41 

42 

10.00 

43 
44 

6.24 
&76 
8.85 

4.00 
6.00 

45 

46 
47 
48 

40 

50 

61 

1.20 

6.80 
7.00 
&00 

1.17 
.87 

8.60 
5.00 
6.60 
7.60 
8.26 

52 

7.47 

63 
64 

55 

•"•"""••"•">"• 

1 

66 
67 
68 
60 
60 

720 


PBOPOSAI48   RECEIVED   AND   CONTBACTS  AWABDED 


Abetraot  ofproposaU  received  and  oantraeiU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  undier 
[NOTB.— I*lgiiTes  in  Iftzge  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  oontraote  Have  been  awarded ; 


I 


I  1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 


23 

24 

•26 

28 

27 


80 
81 
82 
33 

34 
35 
38 
87 
38 

80 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4!i 
46 
47 
48 
4ft 
50 
51 
62 
58 
64 
65 
66 
67 
58 
5V 

ao 


ArtMiMU 


CiABB  17— Ckmtinned. 
HABDWABB>-oontinaed. 
Saws,  hand,  26-indh,  7  to  9  points  to  the  inch..doBen. 


Saws,  hand,  26-in6b,  8  to  10 points  to  the  inch..  ..do.. 


Saws,  key-hole.  12*inoh  compass do. 

Saws,  meat,  biitcher*s  bow,  20  inches do. 

Saws,  rip,  28  inches,  6  points do.. 


Scales: 

Batchers*  dial-face,  spring-balance,  square  dish, 
30  pounds,  by  oanoes number 

Connter,  62ponndB do. 

Hay  and  cattle,  4  tons,  platform  8  x  14  feet. . . do. 

fifty  and  cattle,  6  tons,  platform  8  z  14  feet.  .do. 

Let  er,  34  ounces do. 

Platform,  counter,  240  ponnds do. 

Pia  tform,  1,000  poandB,drop-Iever,  on  wheels. do. 

Platform,  2.000poand8,  drop-leTer,  on  whefils.do. 
Scissors, iady'3,6-inoh,  c.  s.,fullsise,good quality. dos 

• 

Screw-driTOTS ; 

e-inch  blade — dosen 

8-inoh  blade do. 

10-inoh  blade do. 

Bersws,  wrought-iron,  bench,  l^-iaeh number 

Screws,  wood,  bench,  2|-inch do. 

Screws,  wood,  iron : 

^inch.  No.  4 gross 

l-tnch,  N0.6 ......do.. 

^noh,  N0.8 do.. 

^•inch,  X0.O ..J do.. 

l-tnob,  N0.6 ^....do.. 

{•inch,  ^0.6  — do.. 

l-inoh,  N0.9 do.. 

|>inoh,  Na7 do.. 

2oinoh,No.8 do.. 

2-inch,  N0.9 do.. 

|-inoh,  N0.8 do.. 

•NoWdt 


I 

1 

1 
I 

t 

9 

d 
OP 


8 


1 

6 


•5 
3 
3 
4 
9 
4 
d 
1 
170 


97 

to 

99 
13 


•1 

11 

97 


10 
114 

io» 

31 
113 


I 


Pi 


t^ 

• 

1 

1 

JS 

a 

< 

Points  of  deliTery . 


N.T. 


7.47 


7.47 


4.«0 

33.95 

60.00 

9.00 

4.00 

16.00 

97.00 

2.00 


Chic 


4.95 


4.96 


&96 


2.29 
3.02 
8.49 

.84 
1.14 
1.43 

.87 

■  26 

.08^ 

.091 

.118 

.14 

.102 

.11 

.148 

.117 

.18541 

.16 

.148 


N.Y. 


0.60 
7.69 
8.76 
&00 

SdOO 
7.00 
&60 
7.60 
8.76 
8.00 

8.00 
7.00 

9.00 

9.00 


8.50 

9.00 

10.75 

9.50 

o.ao 

&60 


2.00 

2.60 
2.80 

.88 
1.21 
1.86 


.221 

.28^ 

.32 

.38 

.28 

.281 

.401 

.84^ 

.40 

.451 

.44 


a 


N.T. 

or 
Chio. 


8.80 
40.00 
67.00 
2.46 
6.90 
19l80 
29.76 
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• 

6 

1 

• 

■ 

1 

%  s 

OQ 

i 

1 

a 

i 

• 

i 

1 
^ 

• 

Points  of  deliTeiy. 

ik 

N.T. 

Chic. 

Chla 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

Chin. 

K.Y.. 
Ohio.. 
StL. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

and 

Ohio. 

Chic. 

i 

8.60 
7.00 

aoo 

0.50 
7.00 

aoo 

1.44 

aoo 

5.00 

aso 

'7.50 

a25 

aoo 
aoo 
a50 

7.50 

a25 

L80 

aso 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

7.00 
10.00 

aoo 
a  76 

16 
17 

1 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

28 

7.10 
6&00 
70.00 
3.0« 
7.00 
2S.50 
40.00 

24 

26 

20 

../C 

27 

28 

29 

80 

....„_. 

a  10 
ao5 

9.48 

L67 

aoo 

'"■'aoo 
a82 

'""aio' 

1.00 

a63 

81 

82 
38 

.85 
1.17 
1.48 
^7 
.9« 

.081 

.07 

.111 

.10 

.14 

.U 

.10 

.07 

.11 

.00 

!08 

'.09 

:i3 

.17 
.10 

.»4 
1.14 
1.59 

.81 
.18 

.081 

.094 

.12 

.141 

.108 

.112 

.16 

.128 

.182 

.154 

.16 

.87 
L18 
1.50 

34 

86 

36 

37 

88 

.001 

.12 

.14 

.10 

.11 

.15 

.13i 

.15 

.15 

.081 
.001 
.12 
.14 

.104 

.11 

.16 

.128 

,136 

.153 

.15 

.081 
.089 

.lis 

.133 

.097 

.105 

.149 

.191 

.13 

.145 

.149 

1 

89 

40 
41 

42 
48 

44 

45 

« 

46 

47 

48 
49 

50 
51 

52 
53 

54 

56 

66 

57 

58 
50 

i 

60 

f\ 

e#\o   •rwe«- 

Jis 
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PROPOSALS   BECEIYED   AND   CONTBACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  ofproposaU  received  and  oontracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NOTB.— Figarea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded  i 


I 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
19 
16 
17 
16 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
26 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 
86 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
46 
40 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 

67 
66 


Claob  17-- Gontbiiied. 

OAXDWABa— oonttnoed. 

Sorews,  wood,  iron— <3ontiniied. 

f>in<di,No.9 .....groaa. 

l-inoh,  No.  10 a do.. 

l-indh,No.9 do.. 

l>inoli,No.lO do.. 

l-inch,  Kos.  14  to  16 do.. 


I 

I 

9 


! 


l|>inoh,KalO do... 

U-inoh,Nall .' do... 

li-inoh,Kos.9aiidlO do... 

Ifinoh,  170.11 do... 

l^inoh,No.l2 do... 

If-inch,  Ko.  10 — do.. 

li-inoh,No.l2 do.., 

l{>inch.  No.  13 do.., 

2-inoh,Ko.lO do... 

2*inoh,No.l3 do... 

2-indh,No.l4 do.. 

2|'inch,  No.  10 do.. 

2^inoh,No.l4 do.. 

2^inch,Nal6 do.. 

2^inch,NalO do.. 

2Hnoh,No.l4 do.. 

2|.inoh,  No.  16 do.. 

3-inoh,No.l4 do.. 

3-inch,  Na  16 do.. 

8-inoh,No.l8 do.. 

Shears,  sheep dosen. 


Shears,  6>inoh,  o.  s.,  trimmers'  straight,  toXL  sise,  good 
qoallty dosen.. 


1«0 

30 

175 

177 

lO 

905 

178 

90 

919 

151 

lO 

89 

85 

6 


43 

6 
94 
35 

6 
19 
93 

5 

io 

18 
14 


& 


• 


I 

a 

a 


« 

§ 


Points  of  deliTery. 


Chicago. 


.17 

.18 

.195 

.40 

.211 
.237 
.24 

.27 
.296 
.283 
.338 
.368 
.328 
.397 
.444 
.393 
.465 
.63 
.44 
.507 
.673 
.706 
.761 
.93 
6.60 


3.47 
3.69 


Chicago. 


.17 

.181 

.18 

.191 

.86 

.21 
.24 
.23 

.27 

.30 

.29 

.34 

.37 

.38 

.40 

.45 

.88 

.4^ 

.631 

.444 

.51 

.58 

.711 

.77 

.94 


N.Y., 

Chicago, 

St.  Louis. 


.17 

.196 

.189 

.106 

.367 
.806 
.406 
.213 

.239 

.237 
.23 
.244 
.273 


.34 

.372 
.33 


.45    ' 


.47 

.534 

.44i 

.613 


.714 

.77 

.04 

06.20 
a&.68 


63.62 
64  64 
aa.00 
04.00 


o  New  York  or  Chicago  delivery. 
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Mi9erti9ement  of  March  fi^,  1889,  for  fumiaking  goodSf  etc, — Continaed. 
•iraxds  were  made  on  compftrieon  of  samples  which  aeoompanied  bids.] 


1 

• 

1 

1 

s 

00 

•  i 

> 

1 

txi 

c5 

i 

1 
1 

1 

8 

§ 

1 

R.  A.  Bobbins. 

Points  of  delirery. 

C 

New  York. 

• 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New 
Tork. 

New 
Yock. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

1 

.511 

.57 

.661 

.68 

L40 

.70 
.83 

.78 

.96 
.108 
.95 
1.22 
1,87 
1.07 
1.54 
1.71 
1.48 
1.90 
2.U 
2.00 
2.14 
2.80 
2.90 
8.00 
3.60 
7.20 

2.37 
8.70 
3.70 
8.75 

.169 

.178 

.17 

•186 

.34 

.969 
.936 
.999 

.983* 

.967 

.394 

.396 

.316 

.38 

.499 

.38 

.445 

.91 

.491 

.486 

.95 

.68 

.799 

.891 

• 

.17. 

.10 

.18 

.U 

.17 

.11 

.197 

:SJ 

.19 

.24 
.15 
.231 
.16 

.274 

.17* 

.80 

.19 

.287 

.18 

.34 

.20 

.372 

.24 

.329 

.20 

.402 

.26 

.448 

.2K 

.38 
.23 
.47 
.30 
.634 
.35 
.44* 
.25. 
.513 
.33 
.577 
.88 
.719 
.42 
.77 
.50 
.94 
.60 
6.00 

2.48 

.17 

.189 

.18 

.196 

.808 
.853 
.406 
.218 

.24 

.23 
.248 

.278 

.80 

.286 

.842 

.872 

.829 

.402 

.448 

.38* 

.47 

.684 

.444 

.513 

.677 

.71* 

.79 

.04 

/ 

« 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

6 
7 

# 

8 
B 

10 
11 
12 

13 

u 

15 
16 

• 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

> 

28 
20 

30 

31 

32 
33 

34 
35 

86 
37 

38 
89 

• 

40 
41 

• 

42 
43 

. 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
49 

50 

51 

5.^ 

a3.63 

1 

58 
53 

2.58 
4.25 

2.40 
3.68 

2.24 
3.78 

3.00 
3.80 

2.40 
8.68 

54 
55 

66 

57 
58 
59 

5  New  York  delirery. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  propoaals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NOTB.— Figures  inlftrj^e  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


I 


1 
2 
8 

i 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
Ifi 
17 

16 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 
55 

50 
67 
58 
59 
60 


Articles. 


Clam  17— Continned. 
HABDWABB— continued. 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind,  per  100  poonds : 

No.  1 pounds.. 

No.  2 do — 

No.  8 do 

No.  4 do — 

No.  5 do.... 

No.  6 do 

Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  2 do.... 

No.  3 do 

No.4 do.... 

No.  6 do — 

Shoes,  ox,  forged,  per  100  poonds: 

No.  2 do — 

No.  3 do.... 

No.4 do.... 

Sieves,  iron  wire,  18-mesh,  tin  frames dozen.. 

Spirit-levels,  with  plumb,  30-inoh do — 

Springs,  door,  spiral ,..do 

Squares: 

Bevel,  sliding  T,  10>faioh do 

Framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide do.... 

Panel,  15-inch do  — 

Try,  44-lnoh do... 

Try,  7i-inch do 

Try,  10-inch do 

Staples,  wrought-iron : 

2  inches  long dozen.. 

3  inches  long do — 

Steel,  cast,  bar: 

|x|inoh pounds.. 

Ixfinch do — 

|x3  inches , do — 

}xlinch do — 

.Steel,  cast,  octi^on : 

•inch do — 

•iitoh do — 

_-inoh do.... 

|-inch do.... 

{•inch dc.N.. 

1-inch do.... 

11-inch do — 

l|-inch do — 

2-inch. do.... 

Steel,  cast,  squaie! 

4-inch do — 

-inch do.... 

•inch do.... 

•inch ....1... do.... 

-inch do.... 

1-inch do.... 

l^inch do — 

l^inch ". do — 

2-tnch do — 

Steel,  plow: 

;x  3  inches do.... 

X  34  inches do.... 

;x6  inches ■ do — 

J  x5|  inches do — 

jx  6  inches do — 

Steel,  spring: 

ixllnch do — 

{xU  inches *- do — 

I  x]{  inches do — 

I  xl]  Inches    do 

|x2  inchca da 

St«clf*,  biiti  \\oTn\  12-inch doxen . . 

Swage- block,  blacksmiths*,  100  ]>oands number. . 


Quantity 

osered  and 

awarded. 


ff,900 

4,aoo 

*J,800 

900 

1,400 
750 
990 
100 

750 
QOO 
ISO 

39 


149 
19ft 
910 
940 
N3d 
389 

99 
199 

99 

100 
199 
99 
90 
909 
179 
189 
779 
690 

190 
90 
379 
100 
990 

9O0 

97(4 

9oa 
399 

399 

1 


T.A 
vey 


&  D.Kim- 
bark. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


8.90 
8.96 
8.96 
3.96 
3.96 
8,36 

4.96 
4.96 
4.96 
4.96 


1.41 
3.80 
.681 


2.08 
&49 


1.18 
1.80 

2.23 

.028 
.038 


Chicago. 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

5.00 
5.00 
&00 
5.00 

a4o 

&40 
&40 


.10^ 

.'07i 
.06* 

.09i 

.071 

.07 

.06i 

.06| 

.06i 
.061 
.06i 


.07i 

.07 
.66) 
.661 
.664 
.66* 

:SS 

.6949 
.0949 
.6949 
.0949 
.0949 


.0940 
.0940; 
•0940 
.0940 


9.40 
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of  March  25, 1889,  far  furnishing  g,oods,  etc, — Continued. 
wfm  made  on  <)bmparison  of  MunplM  whioh  MMompanied  bids.] 


ChadesB. 
KoUey. 

J.J.Park- 
horat 

S.H.  Crane. 

1 

Charlea  H.  Conover. 

A.  Flagler. 

P.H.Tnt. 
hill. 

Points  of  delivery. 

^ 

GhioMEO. 

Cbioago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

aaaCitv. 
SioiixC%. 

StPanL 

New  Tork. 

Chicago. 

J 
S 

3.88 
3.88 
8.88 
3.88 
8.88 
3.88 

4.88 
4.88 

4.88 
4.88 

4.06 
4.06 
4.06 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 

6.00 
5.00 
&00 
&00 

8.4NI 
8.4NI 
SAO 

• 

4.05 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 

6.04 
&04 
5.04 
5.04 

• 

4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.04 
4.04 

6.  OS 

6.02 
5.02 
&0S 

8w60 
&60 
8.60 
1.84 
4.35 
.45 

4:20 
4.28 
4.20 
4.28 
4.20 
4.20 

5.27 
6.27 
6.27 
5.27 

4.18 
4.18 
4.18 
4.18 
4.18 
4.18 

5.16 
5.16 
5.16 
5.16 

1 

2 

6 

.J... ..-«.•■ 

4 

5 

0 

7 

•  •  •  .^ ...... 

8 

W 

9 

—  V 

10 

11 

J2 

13 

1.38 

4.87 
.70 

9.10 
4JS9 

4.0O 

1.20 
1.86 
2.34 

14 

15 

.58 
.72 

1.06 

16 

17 

1ft 

6.80 
450 

19 

' 

3.00 
1.18 
1.80 
2.28 

20 
21 

1.18 

L84 
9.11 

4»9 

.031 

n 

?"■•••  •••••- 

23 

?I4 

25 

26 

.OM 

.08 

.07 

.oof 

.001 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.06 

.00 
.06 
.0^ 

.00} 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.06 

.027 
.027 

.027 
.027 

.025 
.025 
.025 
.026 

•4M98 
.0898 
.0898 

.06W 

.OWV9 

.0898 
.0898 

.0608 
.0606 
.0606 
.0606 
.0608 
.0608 

•0898 
.0898 
.0698 

.0606 
.0008 
.0to8 
.0606 
.0606 
.0606 

.0278 
.0273 
.0278 
.0273 
.0278 

.0246 
.0245 
.0245 
.0245 
.0245 

27 

28 

2a 

30 

" 

31 

32 

33 

• 

84 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

4ft 

..*.•.••••••• 

40 

60 

51 

52 

53 

.0241 
.0241 
.0241 
.0241 
.0241 

54 

55 

56 

57 

68 

84N> 

2.50 

59 

2.40 

3.50 

i 

60 

1 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ah8tr€Uft  of  prapoMle  received  and  coutraota  awarded  in  New  York  Citjf^  under 
[Nora.— Figures  in  larga  typt  denote  tba  nikM  fti  whioh  oontraota  h«v»  be«n  awaidedt 


I 


2 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 
81 
82 
88 

84 
86 
86 
87 


89 
40 
41 
42 

48 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 


ArUdM. 


Glabs  17— Gontinned. 

HABOWAU— oontinnad. 

TaokB,  iron-wire,  braae  heads,  apholsteren',  siss  43, 

perM M. 

Taolwcnt,  ftiU  half  weight,  per  dozen  papers : 

^nnce papers. 

6-oanoe .do.. 

8K>iinoe do.. 

lO^nnoe do.. 

12^>imoe.*.. do.. 


?ape-measnTes,  75  feet,  leather  case., 
aps,  taper,  right-hand: 

-inoh,  26  threads  to  the  inoh  .... 

Lch,  18  threads  to  the  inch 

•inch,  18  threads  to  the  inch .... 

Inch,  16  threads  to  the  inch 

.•inch,  16  threads  to  the  inch 

'inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch 

Jyinoh,  14  threads  to  the  inch .... 
-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch 
•inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch 

Tire-shrinkers 

Toe-calks,  steelt 

No.l _ 


.dds. 


•    •   •  ■  •   4 


....No. 

, . . .  do . . 
....do.. 
,...do., 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
do.. 


.U.lbs. 


No.  8 do. 


No.  8 do.. 

Tongs,  UaolcsmithB',  20  inches pairs. 

Traps,  with  chain: 

Beaver,  No.4 No, 

Mink.  No.1 do.. 


Trowels,  10|-inoh: 
ick 


Bricl 


.doz. 


Plastering do 

Tnyeres  (tweer),  iron,  dnok's-nest  pattern,  single,  No. 


2,  heavy No. 

,  globe  t 
|-inch. 


t 


9 


9 

0 


968 
1,191 
1,690 
1,999 
1,999 

4 
19 
1ft 
93 

7 

4 

• 

19 

y 

3 

1,959 

839 

17 

71 

149 


^ 


• 


I 

s 


I 


Polnta  of  deUTOiy. 


Chicagow 


Valves  ^ 

do. 

l-inch do. 

1-inch do. 

l^inch do. 

li-inoh do. 

Tlses.  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  per  pound: 

6-inch  Jaw do. 

40-ponnd do. 

Yises,  4-inoh  Jaw : 

Carpenters',  oysI  slide do. 

Qnnsmiths',  parallel  fliers do. 

Washers,  iron : 

For  ^indi  bolt. . .'. pounds 

For  A*inch  bolt do. 


li 

18 

4 
46 
34 
19 

7 


9 

8 
9 

179 
918 


.131 

.184 

.21 

5.95 

.181 

.13:; 

.13i 

.16 

.16 

.16; 

.23 

,a 

.291 


r 


New  York 

or 
Ghioaga 


.1^ 
.13} 
.1^ 
.1^ 

.211 
05.67 


.041 
.041 
.041 


Ghlcago. 


.Ill 

4.45 
4.60 


.82 
.43 
.58 
.90 
L25 


.261 

.80 
.36 
.431 
.51 


.14 
.14 
.14 
.16 
.18 
.18 
.22 
.22 
.29 
6U>9 

.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.25 


.85 


0,98 

a.u9^ 

0.0430 


.07 
.06 


o  New  York  delivery. 
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advertisement  of  Marck  25,  1889,  forfurniBhing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 
Awaida  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samplea  which  aooompanied  bide.] 


1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

Fairbanks  Sl  Co. 

1 

til 

OQ 

1 

• 

s 

a 

1 

i 

• 

< 

Fointe  of  delivery. 

KewYork. 

Chioaico. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago^ 

New  York 
or 

Chicago. 

New  York 

or 
Chicago. 

1 

a 

.39 

.15 

.17|» 

.20 

.23 

.27 

.42 

.18 

.16^ 

.14 

.181 

.16 

.22 

.10 

.26i 

.22 

.81 

.36 

.1>| 
.131 

.14 

.21 

6L66 

1 

.1939 
.1330 
.1590 
•1815 
.9090 

« 

, 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

•19 

.19^ 
.13 

.](» 
.16 
.90 
.91 
.97 

.13 
.13 
.13 
.15 
.17 
.17 
.21 
.22 
.28 
6.90 

.04i 

.04I 

4141 

.94 

.12 
.13 
.18 
.15 
.18 
.18 
.22 
.22 
.28 

13 

.12* 

.18 

.15 

.17 

.17 

.20 

.21 

.26 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

* 

22 

.Oil 

.04 
.04 

.040 
.049 
.040 

.0405 
.0495 
.0495 

_^ -.-.J 

23 

, 

24 
25 

26 

27 

.28 
•76 

4.40 

28 
29 

.42 

.78 

30 

31 

4JIO 

4.30 
4UAO 

33 

34 

« 

35 
36 

.39 

.38 

87 

.83 
.45 
.00 
.03 
1.29 

.64 

.88 
1.12 
LOO 
2.20 

5.30 

38 

6.40 

5.95 

39 

1 

40 

6,W4    

41 

51.18 

J--  —  --- 

42 

.0S30 
.00 

•b^ 

43 

44 

9.89 

5.40 

• 

45 

46 

.06 

.07» 
.06^ 

.067 
.057 

.04 
.07} 

47 

48 

6  Chicago  deUvery. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AhsWact  of  proposals  received  and  eontraots  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NOTK.— Fignres  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbich  oontraflts  have  bean  awarded; 


^ 


Clabb  17— Goatfamed. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

0 
7 

8 
0 
10 
U 
12 
18 
14 


Washer^  iron— Contmned. 

For  f-inoh  bolt ,^ pounds 

For  t-inoh  bolt do.. 

For  {-inch  bolt do.. 

For  l-inoh  bolt do.. 

For  I'lnoh  bolt do.. 

Wedges,  wood-choppers',  solid  steel,  per  ponnd: 

Oponnds nomber 

7  pounds ....do.. 

Wire,  annealed: 

No.  12  gauge pounds 

No.  Hgaage do.., 

No.l6gaage do.. 

No.l8gange do... 

Ko.  20  gauge do... 

No.24gaage • do... 

No.  85  gangs do... 


977 
OO 

400 

79 
18ff 

70 


170 

110 

ISff 

lO 


M 

I 

OQ 

I 
I 


i 

P' 

05 


Pelmts  of  delirccy. 


Chtoago. 


ChSeagow 


I^ 


OUoaco. 


.08' 
.08 

.084 
.08 

.08 
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adverU$ement  of  March  25,  ISdQ^farfurmshing  goods^  ato. ---Con  tinned. 
•wanU  w«re  nuide  on  oooipariaon  of  lamplee  which  Aooompanled  bids.] 
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^ 

1 

1 

05 

1 

c3 

1 

EH 

1 

• 

Poiats  of  deliTexy . 

1 

KewTork. 

Chioago. 

Chioaga 

KeirYosk. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York 

or 
Chicago. 

New  York 

or 
Chicago. 

1 

.039 
4»9 

.(Rr 

:^ 

•04 
•10 

.044 
'   .028 
.004 
.028 
.028 

.0802 
.0302 

:S8 

.06 

:J3 

1 

2 

B 

•""""""""#• 

— 

4 

•  •  a  •  a  «..  •  •  «  •  • 

6 

.04 
.04 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

u 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahairact  of  propoBals  reeeived  and  oontraets  awarded^in  Neiv  York  Ciitfj  under 
[NoTS.— 'Figures  in  larKe  tyi»e  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraote  haTe  been  awarded; 


u 

a 

a 
5?i 


1 
2 
8 

4 

6 
7 
S 
9 
10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
]5 
16 
17 


18 
19 


20 
21 

92 


Artidee. 


CxjkflS  17— Gontinaed. 

HABDWABB— oontinned. 

Wir«,bra8B: 

No.  Ogaage...lb8.. 
No.  12  ganse.  .do . . 
No.  15  ^Qge..do .. 
Wire,  bright  iron: 
No.  6  gange. .  .lbs. . 
NaO  gauge.  ..do .. 
No.  10  gauge.. do  .. 
No.  11  gauge.,  do.. 
No.  12  gauge.. do  .. 
No.  14  gauge.. do.. 
No.  18gaDge..do .. 
WinMslothfforsoreens, 

painted sq.ft.. 

wirotoopper: 

No.  12  gauge  /.  lbs . . 
No.  16  gauge,  do  .. 
No. 20  gauge.. do  .. 
No.  36  gauge,  .do  . . 

■^inch do  . . 

*Wire,  barbed,  galvan* 
ised,  for  bog<  fence,  to 
weigh  < not  less  than 
16  ounces  per  rod. 
samples  in  one  rod 
"  lengths  required. lbs. 

•Wire,  fence,  barbed, 
galvanised,  for  cattle 
fence,  to  weigh  not 
less  than  10  ounces 
per  rod;  samples  in 
one  rod  lengths  re- 
required lbs. 

Wire-fence  staples, 
steel,  galvanized .  lbs . 


5 
ft 


SO 

90 

330 

ft 

19,OftO 

90 
40 
3ft 
dO 
lO 


98,000 


m 


• 

6- 

& 

& 

fr 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

5 

b 

^ 

c5 

'i 

-i 

n 

• 

1 

• 

eJ 

ii 

H' 

-^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


Mqq 


V 


ftO7,10O 


99,ft4ft 


0.0338 
0.0838 


.0814 
.0314 


i 


.011 


fr.  03281 


e.032Q 


.0384 


it 

«.s| 

«oo<5 


».  08511 


Ah 


6.08391 


e.  03511  e.  08381 


I 


6.08841 


e  08841 


i 

^4 


.Oil 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.4ft 

.94 


<L0885 


d.Q9»9 


*  Bids  for  woven-wire  fence  will  also  be  considered. 

a 24  cents  less  in  Chicago,  and  awarded  for  Sioux  City  and  Omaha  at  8. 88,  200,600  pounds. 

b  2-prong  hog  fence,  16  ounces  to  rod. 

04-prODg  hog  fence,  17  ounces  to  rod. 

dFor  fence  wire  delivered  at  following  points  add  for  Kansas  City,  28  oenta  per  100  pounds  tStonx 
City,  25  cents;  Omaha,  25  cents;  St  Paul,  17  cents.    Awarded  for  238|000  pounds, delivered  at  Ki 
City,  for  8.48  cents,  St  Paul  for  8.42  cents. 
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adwrtiBemeni  of  March  25,  ISBO^  for /krm»hin§  gooAs^  e<o. — Continaed. 
ftwird«  w«»  mada  on  compatlMio  of  MunplM  wliioli  aeoompaiiied  bids.] 


I 


I 


r 


I 

r 

CD 


r 


S 

» 


I 

B 


I 


I 


a 


I 


i 


i 


ti 


I 

8 


tq 


I 


f4 


6 
4 


Points  of  deliYery. 


a 

o 
Si 


! 

9 


I 

I 


I 


38 


A 
Q 


IS 

o 
OQ 

CO 


CD  M 

Mod 


I 


1 

QQ 


I 


1 

2 

8 

4 
5 
« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
18 


.8320 
.0320 


.0845 
.0345 


.08481 
.0344 


.0337. 
.0337 


.0820 

.0320 

.0315 
.0335 


.0345 
.0845 

.0340 
.036(» 


.08431  . 
.08431  • 


0388^ 

.0358} 


0337 
033t 


?0332 
.0352 


.03431 
.08481 


.0345 


0338 


.0884 


.0884 


.0884  «.04t 


/. 


0848 


.0388 


.0350  17 
^18 


.0843& 
.08481 


0346 


.0388 


.0884 


.0884 


.0884 


0.4Mlt 


0345  .0388 


.0884  .0884  .C884 


9. 0324 
A.4I810 


0840 


.0388  .0350 


.0350 


18 
20 

21 

22 


«  Awarded  50,600  pounds,  delivered  at  Chicago.  Will  sapply  these  ji^oods  at  the  prices  giyen«  with 
meahes  4x8  Inches,  of  any  of  the  following  widths:  22, 26-30. 34, 88, 42, 48;  50,  or  54  inches  wide,  and 
goods  made  ftt>m  same  quality  or  gange  of  wire,  with  meshes  6^  x  10|  inches— six  diflerent  widths— as 
follows ;  25)^  81, 361, 42, 47),  and  68  uiohes ;  any  or  all  of  the  above,  at  aooh  times  and  in  aach  qnaniitlea 
as  may  be  ordered. 

/2pt.  light  barbed. 

a  2  pt.  heavy  barbed. 

&4pt.  barbed. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraets  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 
[NOTB.— Fiicuxes  in  luge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awazded; 


Artloki. 

- 

1 
1 

1 

a 

& 

i 

B 

u 
tzi 
H 

i 

1 

• 

H 

• 

N 

1 

1 

-T 

Points  of  deliyery 

• 

• 

« 

m 

1 

1 

s 

Class  17— Continuedr 
RABDWABB— oontinaed. 
Wlre-ftnce  stretchers  ...................... 

..nnmber.. 

doEon.. 

.......do  .. 

4a 

i\ 

9k 

90 
50 
99 

8 

•26 

1 

1 
1-9 

ffOO 
AOO 
AOO 
ftOO 
AOO 
500 
900 
ftOO 
300 
500 
ftOO 
ftOO 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
OOO 

1-9 

OOO 

1-a 

1 

4 

il,000 

*500 
*1,000 

•aK) 

« 

9 

.81 

Wrenches,  crooked,  malleable  iron: 

8-inoh. - 

10-lnch.. ...................... ......... 

12-iuch 

.......do... 

a  ■*  .  .  .  .UO.  .  . 

...... .do. . . 

Wrenches,  screw,  black: 

8-inch 

10*  inch 

1.80 
2.25 
2.66 
4.60 

• 

1.76 
2.36 

1.99 

<1.2tM4 

•  w*MAfl  m  9 

12-inch 

.......  do ... 

2.73.  9.y»i 
4.69    A.ro 

16-inch 

Additional  for  traininq  aehocU, 

Awls,  e.  s.,  shoe-makers*,  patent  pes,  asso 
and  2 - .n 

rted,  N0S.3 
dosen.. 

•  ••••••  QO  •  «  • 

Bits,  anger,  o.  s.,  Cook's: 

^.inch....... ................. .......... 

1.44 
L62 
2.38 

tt-inoh....... '.................. ......... 

l-lnch 

•  •  ^rw  •  •  •  Uv  •  •  • 

...number.. 

Bolts,  carriajse,  Norway,  per  100: 

;  xl^ Inches.. 

•X  li  inches 

■  •x2 inches 

.......do... 

do... 

<  x2i inches 

•  x3  inches 

■ 

Ax  3^  inches.. ................... ...... 

•  •■■•*•  do  •  •  • 

\ix4inohes  ........................... 

.......do... 

x2|  inches 

xSmches 

.......do... 

...... .do. .. 

xiinches 

x5  inches  ............................ 

.......  QO ... 

...... .ttO. . . 

.......do... 

X 6 inches 

x7 inches  ............................ 

X 4 inches  ............................ 

x6inches  . ....!.... ...... ............ 

do... 

.......do. .. 

fx6  inches  ............................ 

1x7  inches 

f  x8 inches 

■  ••••••  Q w  *  «  • 

•  •••»••  U  V  •  •  • 

1  sise,  oval 

dozen.. 

Dt,  ftill  sise, 
pairs.. 

doien.. 

(-inch  hole, 
...number.. 

dozen.. 

...ponnds.. 

.  ...... QO.  • . 

........  QO « . . 

........  do .  . . 

........do... 

Bolts,  tire,  ix  24  inches,  per  100 

Brushes,  vamlih,  all  bristles,  Ifo.  8,  fnl 
ground  

3.SO 

6.99 

hook  and  swivel 

Conaterslnks,  rose  pattern 

t 

Drill,  press,  upriffht,  self-feed,  Ka  8,  for  | 
Bovnton  ana  Plnmer 

Iron,  band,  A  x  1|  inches,  per  100  pounds... 
Iron,  flat,  bar,  per  100  pounds : 

A  xl|  inches 

|xl|  inches 

1^x2  inches 

1 

1 

*  No  award. 
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mdfferHsement  of  March  25, 1889,  f^rfumishing  goods,  etc, — Continued, 
mwards  were  made  on  oompaiiaoii  of  euoples  whioh  ftooompuiied  bids.] 


1 

• 

1 

9 

■ 

! 

J 

a! 

1 

5 

1 

• 

1 

1 

« 

45 

c 

1 

1 
?  ■ 

1 

(4 

d 

ft 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

i 
1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

§ 

2 

6 

PS 

8« 

1 

s 

• 

.75 

.46 
.60 
.98 

2.0) 
2.40 
2.80 

.55 

.05 
.05 
.05 

1.98 
2.27 
2.64 
4.50 

.m 

.40 

.34 

• 

1 

2 

3 

• 

4 

1.98 
2.35 
2.76 
4.80 

• 

1 

1.82 
2.24 
2L66 
4.46 

:!!8 

1.78 
2.14 
2.48 
4.27 

5 

6 

7 

8 

k 

•••••■•• 

9 
10 

11 

1.69 
l.OO 
9.75 

12 

13 

•••••• 

14 

411 

••4 

•68 

L95 

•76 

,   1.60 

1.06 

1.08 

1.16 

1UI9 

1.48 

14M 

1.80 

9.90 

9.40 

dwOO 

9.80 

3.00 

•94 

.62 

.64 

.68 

•79 

.76 
1.00 
1.06 
L08 
1.16 
1.82 
L48 
L64 
1.80 
2.20 
2.40 
2.60 
2,80 
8.00 

.26 

15 

16 

17 

% 

18 

• 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2S 

«  saf •• •« 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

_ 

31 

, 

32 

33 

34 

..•■••.. 

•.21| 
a.23 
a.  22; 
a.  2a 

a.28 
a.  28 

.26 
.90 

35' 

*"**"* 

36 
87 
88 
39 

13.90 

IS.  75 

14.75 

40 

•45 

41 

,..-.. 

1.99 

l.RO 
1.75 
1.65 
1.65 

L93 

1.83 
1.78 
1.68 
1.88 

2.40 

2.40 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

42 

48 

*••*•■ •• 

44 

•v 

45 

46 

•New  York  or  Carlisle. 


b  Csrltsle  delivery,  per  pair. 
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PROPOSALS   B£CBiy£D   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstrttot  of  proposals  received  (Md  contriiote  awarded  in  New  York  City,  %mder 
N0TB.-rI1garM  in  Isige  ^a  donote  the  xstes  »t  wbioh  oonttMto  Imto  been  Awarded ; 


Aftfdea. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

a 

1 

1 

• 

< 

N 

1 

1 

3 

Points  Jf  delivery. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

• 

• 

t 
1 

1 

Clabb  17— Continiied. 

BABDWABS-HXmtllllied. 

Additonal  for  training  MftooI*--CoiitiBned. 

Iran,  hone^hoe  bar,  per  100  ponndB : 

|x2iQobes poands. 

f  xlinoh « do.. 

Iran,  JnniAta,  sheet,  galvanised,  Na  2i,  38  x  06  inches, 

per  100  pounds pounds. 

Iron,  Norway,  per  100  poands: 

fxf  inch do.. 

{xtinch do.. 

Iran,  oval,  per  100  poands : 

{xiinoh do.. 

|x  finch do.. 

f  xlinoh do.. 

Iron,  strap,  per  100  ponnds: 

|-inch do.. 

l-incb ........do.. 

•200 
•200 

•300 

•200 
•200 

•200 
♦200 
•200 

♦200 
♦100 

19 
10 

3 

4 
•J 

♦4 
40 

• 

6 
lO 
lO 

A 

1 

1 
t60 

6 
• 

2 

* 

8 

4 

6 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

£nives,  shoe-makers*,  sqaare  point.  Na  3,  Webster's, 
.,-..,,.....- ,,-r^  ,,..,, doien. 

12 

13 

Knobs,  porixdain,  drawer,  l^inoh do.. 

Nail-paUerB,    18-inoh,  CapewoH's    patent    or    eqaal, 

^...namber. 

Planes: 

Bead.  A,  i.1,  and  J  inch.. do.. 

Cut  and  torn  A,  a^l  as  table do.. 

Edge  and  irons,  Nos.  8  and  12, 2  pairs  each — pairs. 

Blvets  and  bars,  copper,  finch.  No.  8 poands. 

Sash-fissteners,  iron,  Ives  or  equal doseu. 

Sorows,  wood: 

Iron,  |-inch,  No.4 groes. 

Iron.  l*inoh.  No. 8 .......do.. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

.43 

19 

30 

21 

Iron,  1-inoh,  No.  12 do.. 

li-inch.  round  head.  No.  O......,..^..  do. . 

23 

38 

Shears: 

lO-inoh,  trimmer's,  straight,  ftiU  size doien. 

Tailor's,  large,  good  quality pair. 

Steel,  bliater,ixl|  inches ponnds. 

Taps,  taper,  nght-hand,  finch,  13  throads  to  the  inch, 

number. 

Tap^  screw,  taper,  No.  14 « do.. 

8.80 
•.40 

34 
36 

26 

37 

28 

I 

•Koawaid. 


tNobida. 
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adverttBMMnt  o/Marok  2b,  1889,  forfmnUahing  goodSy  e^c— CoDtiiiaed. 
awardB  were  made  on  oomparUon  of  samples  which  acoomi»anied  bids.1 


• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 
$ 

• 

a 

6 

► 

o 

a 
o 

• 

& 

• 

s 

• 

i 
1 

• 

-1 

w 

Points  of  cleliyery. 

i 

1 

• 

1 

• 

o 

H 

1 

.a 

s 

m 

s 

i 

f 

i 
1 

• 

1 

n 

1 

1.05 
L75 

4.05 

8.73 
&53 

8.25 
2.25 
2.25 

/ 

2.53 
2.53 

4.22 

2.83 
2.83 

1.08 
1.08 
1.08 

8.25 
8.00 

2.00 
2.00 

5.00 

8.75 
4.00 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

4.20 
2.90 

1 

a 

.044 

5.25 

3 

4 

6 

"•"""" V 

' 

6 

• 

........  1........ 

7 

I 

8 

9 

10 

•99 

11 

.98 
2.40 

.20 
.45 

.35 

.994 

.40 

.10 

.16 

.24 

.19 

6.60 

r 

12 

as 

18 



1 

14 

! " 

15 

16 

".a 

.48 

.26 

.01 
.80 

&00 

17 

18 

.OM 
.24 

•OS9 
.l54 
.935 

1 
1 

to 

20 

21 

........  ^     ...-- 

28 

4.25 

5.25 

8.00 

28 

****"* •• 

24 

25 

•••••* 

28 

.18 

•16 

.17 
.17 

••••«• 

27 

28 

« 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstritot  of  propoaaU  received  and  oontraota  awarded  in  New  York  dtp,  under  odverHae- 
ment  of  March  25,  1889,  for  furnishing  goodSy  etc. — Continoed. 

(KOTB. — ^Figure*  in  larjce  ^ype  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  heen  awarded ;  awaids  were 

made  on  comparison  of  sampiea  which  accompanied  bids.] 


^ 


2 
8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17. 

18 

19 

20 

31 

22 

23 


24 

25 
28 

27 


28 
29 
80 
81 


82 


38 
34 


85 
86 
87 

88 
89 
40 

41 
43 
43 
44 
45 


0OHOOL  BOOKS,  KTC. 


Abacas  boards nomber. 

jUUTHMBTiCB.  , 

Appleton's  Practical dozen. 

Appleton's  Mental do.. 

Appleton's  Primary do. . 

Davies'  Elements  of  Written do. . 

Davies'  First  Lessons do. . 

Oaries'  Practical do.. 

Davies' Primary do.. 

Felter's  First  Lessons do.. 

Felter's  Intermediate  (new) do. . 

Feller's  Primary  (new) do.. 

Fish's  No  1 do.. 

Fish's  No. 2 ..do.. 

FranUin's  PrimazT do  . 

Gmbe's  Method  of  Nnmbers do . . 

Kay's  New  Intellectual do.. 

Bay's  New  Practical do.. 

Ray's  New  Primary do.. 

Bobinson's  First  Lessons do.. 

Robinson's  Practical Ao . . 

Robinson's  Rudiments do.. 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental do. . 

White's  Primary do. . 

CHAKT8,  LITTXB  AKD  KIADIMO. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading sets . 

Appleton's  Reading  Charts do . . 

Colton'8  Wall  Charts  and  Cards do . . 

Colton's  Complete  School  Charts  of  Draw- 
ings, Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, and  History nets. 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts do. . 

New  American  Beading  (charts do.. 

Webb's  heading  Charts do.. 

Wilson  &,  Calkin's  Charts  (mounted) . .do. . 

CHASTB,  MU8I0. 

Mason's sets. 

OHABTB,  WKITIIIQ. 

Spenoei^an,  three  cards,  2  sides sets . 

Spencerian,  47  charts,  on  roller do . . 

DBAWCCO  BOOKB. 

Apgar's  Oeqgraphical dosen. 

Forbriger's  Tablets do.. 

Kreuse's  Baay  Lessons: 

No.  1 do.. 

No.  2 do.. 

No.  8 do.. 

Krense's  Synthetic : 

No.  1 do.. 

.No.  2 do.. 

No.  8 do.. 

No.  4.. do.. 

Montiethtr  Map  Drawing do  . 


I 

% 

9 
1 

o 


I 

a 

a 
I 


1. 

2 


6 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.  Y. 


Balto. 


9 
lO 
17 
13 

ly 

13 
1ft 

8 
19 

4 

5A 
15 
49 
Iff 

3 

8 

8 
lO 

4 


11 

68 
6 


7 

19 

ff 

13 


14 


93 

7 


9 

8 


16 
11 
19 

ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 
94 


4.20 
3.00 
7.20 
1.80 


1.80 


•ffO 


6.4ff 

2.87 
L83 
4.00 
2.76 
6.45 
1.60 
LOS 
5.45 
a20 
3.20 
6.45 
2«10 
2.95 
2.55 
6.10 
1.53 
2.70 
7.35 
3.45 
2.05 
2.25 


9.50 

10.00 

8.00 


19.00 

a  4. 00 

3.50 

9.99 

10.25 


ff.ffO 


3.9ff 

3.50 


4.20 
L70 


1.16 
1.16 
1.16 

1.16 
L16 
1.16 
1.16 
1.C2 


N.Y. 


2.23 


8.68 

3.65 

8.15 

9.99 


4.28 
L69| 


I 


Chic 


Chic. 


6.55 

9.Sff 

1.89 

3.60 

9.ffff 

6.93 

l.ff9 

1.89 

ff.49 

3.99 

3.24 

6.99 

9.93 

9.79 

2.55 

5.20 

L55 

2.64 

6.9ff 

3.34 

1.93 

9.19 


8.49 

&40 


3.ff9 
9.79 


10.60 


4.18 
1.64 


l.lff 
l.lff 
l.lff 
l.lff 
.i.ff4 


Balta 


3.40 


3.99 


6.84 
3.00 
1.92 
3.72 
2.64 
6.24 
1.38 
1.92 
5.40 
3.95 
3.18 
6.30 


9.ff9 
ff.99 
1JS9 
9.63 

7.14 
3.36 
1.04 
2.20 


3.60 


L65 
3.60 

L25 
L25 
L25 

L2S 
L26 
L25 
L2S 
t.54 


B 

0 


2 
3 

4 
6 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


94 

25 
26 


7i 
28 
29 
20 
81 


84 

85 
86 
87 

38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 

45 


a  Twenty-four  numbers. 


6  Ont  of  print 
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Jhelraet  of  pntpoMU  received  and  oantraeie  awarded  in' New  Torh  CUy,  under  odverHee- 
meni  of  March  25,  l&BB,  for  fumieking  goode,  eto.^)ontinvLed, 

iHon.— Ilgiirae  in  lwg»  tjpe  denote  the  ntes  at  whloli  oontraots  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

aaide  oa  eompaiisoii  of  eamplee  which  aooomiMaiiied  bids.] 


I 


1 

a 

8 
4 
ft 


6 
7 
8 


MBOOL  BOOU|  WtO»' 


ittamed 


_ 


DBAwno  BOOKS— ooDtfaraed. 

White*a  Indnatrial  Primary  i 

Ko.  1 dOMB 

Ko.  a do. 

White's  Industrial  Freehand  t 

No.1 do. 

No.  a do. 

No.  3 do. 

DBAWniO  CARDS. 

SmitVs  First  Series: sets 

Smith's  Second  Series do. 

White's  Industrial,  12  in  set do. . 

9592  IND 47 


i 


I 


sg 

If 


e 


lO 
lO 

15 
Iff 
Iff 


4ff 
43 

48 


Pcints  of  deUvery. 


N.T. 


Balto. 


.74 
.74 

1.80 
1.80 
1.30 


•lO 
•lO 

.17 


N.T. 


Chic 


.79 
.79 

1.9ff 
1.9ff 
1.9ff 


•17 


Chic. 


Balto. 


.74 

.74 

1.37 
1.27 
1.26 


I 


1 

a 

8 
4 

6 


0 
7 
8 
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PROPOSALS  BECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abttraoi  of  pr^fposdla  reoek)^  and  oontraata  awarded  in  New  York  CUy^  nnder  adveriiee' 
ment  of  Maroh  25, 1889, /or /nmfoAtfi^  goode,  eto.— Continued. 


fNOTB.^: 


type  denote  the  iwtes  at  whloh  oontraets  have  been  awnrded ; 
>e  onoompetiBon  of  samples  which  aocompanied  bids.] 


I 

p 


1 

a 

8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

la 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 
24 
25 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
33 

83 

34 
85 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  Rc—oontinaed. 


N 

I 

I 


b 

-a 


i 


Points  of  deliyery. 


I 

a 


OaOOBAPHIBS. 

Colton's  Common  School dos .  t  A 

Colton's  Introdnotory do. .  X 

Cornell's  Intermediate do . .  1 

Cornell's  Primary do..  9 

Onyot's  Elementary do.,  il 

Harper's  Introdaotory do. .  4 

Harper's  School ...do..  Si 

Mitchell's  Intermediate do . .  T 

Mitchell's  Primary do..  3 

Mitchell's  School  and  AtUui  (2 

books) dos  I 

Monteith's  First  Lessons do . .  97 

Monteith's  Introdnction,   No.  2, 

dos.  17 

Monteith's  Manual,  No.  3  . .  .do. .  7 
Monteith's  Physical  and  Politi- 

oal doz..8*19 

Scribner's  Geographical  Beader 

and  Primer dos.  T 

B  winton's  Elementary do . .  7 

Swinton's  Introdnotory do.  .>  7 

Bwint  on's  Eclectic,  No.  1 do .  9 

Swinton's  Eclectic,  No.  2 ....  do . .  9^ 

Swinton's  Eolectio,  No.  8 do. .  A 

Warren's  Primary do..  1 


3 

1 
lA 

4 

4 

4 

19 

H 


Brown's  First  Lines dos. 

Clark's  Primary do . . 

Greene's  English do.. 

Harvey's  Elemeutsry do . . 

Harvey's  School do.. 

Kerl's  Fint  Lessons do. . 

Pinn4H>'s  Primary do. . 

Powell'ii  How  to  Talk do.. 

Po  woll's  How  to  Write do . . 

Reed  &  Kellogg'a  Graded  Les- 
stms  dos.. 

Reed  k,  Kellogg's  Higher  Les- 
sons   dos.. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons. do 

Swinton's  Language  Primer. do.. 


Anderson's  Junior  Class dos 

Anderson's  Popular do. . 

Barnes's  Brief do.. 

Barnes's  Primary do.. 

Quackenbos's  Elementary  United 

States dos. 

Bedpath's  United  States  ...  .do. . 


1 

1« 

ft 


8 

9 

S 

14 

3 

9 


14.00 

7.00 

9.60 

ft.OO 

5.35 

4.65 

10.35 

19.  lO 

S.44 

18.38 
2.65 

4.30 
8.08 

12.25 

6.25 
&60 
6.00 
6.61 
11.22 
i:).'26 
4.b6 


n.oo 
a.  JO 

7.50 
94.29 

6.63 

9.44 

3.06 

4.19 

5.99 

5.99 

8.<r7 

2.70 


o.9v 

09.99 

10.76 

6.40 

5.80 
&16 


I 


4.45 

9.99 

12.36 

6.50 

18.50 


11.17 

13.20 

4  88 


3.59 


7.65 
a4.26 
53.35 

6.60 

'3.06 
4.28 
6.12 


13.05 
6.30 

10.  r^) 

5.10 
5.10 

4.60 
10.45 
12.20 

5.45 

18.00 

9.58 

4.10 
7.73 

11.99 


3.59 
9.59 


8.94 

6.72 

5.54 

11.19 

13.10 
4.87 


3.63 
9.90 
7.50 

4.24 

9.49 
3.19 

3.05 
4.20 
6.00 

3.70 

6.00 
3.G5 
2.65 


6.80 

10.00 

19.19 


I 


&12 


5.99 

&10 


13^00 
6.'15 

10.75 
5.45 
5w30 
4.72 
10.57 
12.25 
5.48 

18.45 
2.62 

4.99 
7.79 

1L90 


9a 


8.00 

4.80 
9.00 

13.80 


8.24 

5.79 

5.50 

1L84 

13.99 

4.59 


3.75 

3.25 

7.87 

4.99 

6l60 

3  42 

3.90 

4.25 
6.25 

3.60 

6.12 
8.70 
2.74 


6.80 

10.15 

10.11 

6.05 

6.26 


I 

I 


3.60 


8.60 
6.00 


12  00 
7  20 


6.72 
10.00 


I 


E 

0 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
fl 
7 
B 
% 

10 
U 

13 
13 

\\ 

IS 
16 
17 
16 
U 
20 
21 


n 

24 
25 
25 

27 


90 
31 

83 

33 
34 
35 


36 

37 
38 

39 

40 

41 


•  New. 
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Ahsiraot  ofproposaU  received  and  eentraoU  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertiae- 
ment  of  March  25, 1889,  far  furnishing  goods,  eto.^7on  tinned. 


[KOTB.— mgarM  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

V  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 


I 

0 


1 

3 


8 
4 
B 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


flOHOOL  BOOKS,  VTO.— Contlnned. 


Bwinton's  Condensed dos. 

Swinton's  Primary do.. 

WALL  MAPS. 

California « nomber. 

Dakota do.. 

Hemispheres  (outline) do . . 

Idaho do.. 

Indian  Territory do.. 

i&nnsaa do.. 

Ifebraslca .................. .do. . 

NewHexico dou. 

North  America  (ontUne)  .*. .  .do. . 

Oregon do.. 

United  States,  large do.. 

United  States  (oatline) do . . 


16 

4 


1 
14 

7 

1 

9 

•4 

1 

4 

9 


CO 

1 

i 

t4^ 

m 

1 

1 

• 

ll 

1 

t- 

u 

*i 

M 

H 

I 

3 


9.50 
ft.  10 


2.00 

1.25 

1.95 

3.ftO 

1.50 
2.00 
2.85 
2.26 
1.26 
2.00 
2.26 
2.50 


^1 


Points  of  dellTery. 


I 


2.88 


9 

I 

o 


9.28 
4.80 


dl.lO 
«.7ff 

/L90 


i: 


.80 


ALIO 

il.lO 
;.80 

,ti.eo 

fl.3S 

ml.  46 

l»i*oo 


I 


K95 

4.06 


I 


1.95 


eS.OO 


I 


ml.lO 


I 


1 
2 


8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


«  42x52. 
d84z4A. 


#26x80. 
/50X42. 


I 


84x28.              484x61. 

Jfc50x42. 

«i41x68. 

82x6ft.             128x28. 

129x26. 

n50x42. 

^Nonward. 

740 


PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRAOTS   AWARDED 


Ahatraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraets  awarded  in  Xew  York  City^  under  adveriUe' 
ment  of  March  25, 1389,  for  fttmiahing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 

[KOTK.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraets  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aoo<ftnpanied  bids.] 


ti 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


24 
25 
25 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
87 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  nc^oonthiiied. 


Appleton's dosen 

Hnfard's do.. 

MoGoiTey's  Revised do.. 


Monroe's do., 

New  Amralcan do . . 

Sanders's  Pictorial do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

Webb's  Word  Method do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do.. 


BBADIB8,  FIBBT. 

Appleton's dosen 

Barnes's  Kew  Katioual do., 

Edwards  and  Webb's do., 

Harvey's '. do.. 

MoGnffey's  Reviried do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

WatiH>n's  Independent do.. 

^Vebb's  Model-  .....•..•..•••■>■  ........ ...do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do.. 

B«AT>KBW.  nCOlTD. 

Appleton*s dosen. 

Barnes's  Kew  National do.. 

Edwards  and  Webb's do.. 

Harvey's do.. 

Lippmcott's do.. 

MoGnifey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Sanders's  New do.. 

Sheldon's ........do.. 

Swinton's do., 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Webb's  Model     .  ..•«•...........•.. ......do.. 

Willaon's  (Harper'a) do.. 


■8 

1 
t 

1 

I 

I 


BKADBBB.  TIOBD. 

Appleton's dosen. 

Barnes's  New  National... .......do.. 

BdwArds  and  Webb's do.. 

Harvey's • do.. 

Lipplncott's do. 


1 


31 

9 

67 

91 

6 

30 

16 

15 

8 

ft 


40 
13 

6 
6M 
43 
lO 
16 

8 
11 

5 


97 

13 

3 

6 

3 

Ail 

il7 

ft 

1 
5 
7 
5 
8 
3 


91 

IS 

9 

9 

3 


i 


2.00 


2.40 


2.16 


4.20 


•I 

I 
s 


Points  of  delivery. 


4.20 


6L00 


I 


9.93 

1.75 
.85 

1.19 
1.50 

1.52 
1.52 
1.29 
2.60 
1.43 


1.80 
2.15 
2.10 
1.34 
1.74 

1.96 
2.10 
1.95 
1.94 

3.98 
2.31 


2.90 
3.94 

3.30 
2.55 
3.30 
3.06 
e3.05 

2.25 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.75 
3.80 
3.10 


8.83 
5.35 
5.10 
8.67 
4.40 


t 


1.75 

.84A 

L24 
1.56 


1.39 


2.06 
L33 

1.72  A 
2.04 


9.99 


3.89 
2.54 


3.04 
C3.06 
da.  57 

2.34 


2.96 


5.15 
3.65 


2.96 

1.8a 


1.50 

1.50 
1.98 
9.10 

1.40 


1.89 

2.10 
9.04 
1.30 


1.60 

1.07 
1.85 

3.80 
2.25 


9.90 

3.65 
3.99 

2.60 
3.39 


<A30 

9.99 
3.60 
3.39 
3.62 
3.59 
3.89 
9.95 


3.83 

5.15 
5.98 

3.70 


6 

o 

a 


3.29 
1.79 
•1.25 
b.VJ 
1.20 


2.00 
9.99 

2.09 

1.30 

1.79 

2.  lU 

2.10 

1.99 

1.90 
8.31 
2.47 


1.50 
1^9 

1.26 

2.50  i  10 
1.45  !  11 


a 

9 


1 

3 

4 

5 
6 
< 

9 


12 

1  13 

14 

!:• 

16 
17 

13 
20 
'2\ 


3.30  :  S3 
3.50  24 
3.30  25 
9.59  ,» 
3.37  1  27 
3.99  .  2i 
8.60  !  9 
90 
31 
33 

s:: 

34 

r. 

36 
37 


2.24 

3.75 

3.70 

S.61 

3.58 
8.80 
3.12 


4.20 
5.19  ' 

1^10 

3.69 

4.45 


38 
39 

40 

41 
42 


aBoard  cover. 


h  Paper  cover. 


c  New  edition. 


tfOldeditloa. 
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(KoTK.— Pipmi  in  larga  (yps  dsnote  Hi 


-^^ 

Swlntra'a 

do.. 

WUUon'.  (Hkp«» 

Bunea'iMewIfktionkl 

•■■*?■ 

MeOobbf'B  Baviind 

MoDioa'a 

:'.'.'.:'.6«'.: 

Sheldon* 

UADIBB.  HTTB. 

^^rs^^:-;:^!:: 

Swlntmi'i 

■■'-■'''- 

WatMw'a  Ind^H^dsnt . . 


IIoQiiAj'*  BsTlaed . . 


[K  ±  Co..  SUndud.  .do 


HarTAT'a  Prlnury ....-..,. 

HcOdS»7'*  KcTJMd     

New  Amerioui.  Ad*<iuied 


IVIlMB'iPrimuT.. 


?42  PROPOSALS   fiEOEIVEt)   AND   CJONTEACT^S   AWARDED 


Abatraot  ofpropoaals  reoeh^ed  and  oontracta  awarded  in  Neto  York  City,  under 
[NoTB.— Flgaret  in  larice  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded , 


« 

■CHOOL  BOOKB,  ■TO.-HMmtfanied. 

• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

t 

1 

3 

1 

ti 

o 

1 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

N.  Y." 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

1 

* 

6  xOlnehes. ,. 

.....doien. 

53 
ff7 
lOl 
66 
4» 

109 

lor 

lOO 

156 

185 

178 

146 

79 

50 

43 

88 
•5 
•i» 
71 

39 

• 

9 

4 

976 

37 

69 

79 

99 

5 

559 

134 

13 

14 

3 

148 

99 

9 

99 

no 

94 

•17 
18 

5.40 
6.60 

.43 

.48 
.58 
.70 
.75 

.40 
.45 

.62 
.65 
.75 

2 
3 

7xllinches 

8  X 12  inches 

........do.. 

4 

Ox  13  inches - 

6 

Ox  14  inches 

.. ....  ..do. . 

'  6 

TBACINO— WBITIirO  BOOKS. 

Spencerian  i 

No.l 

. ..  ..dosen. 

7 

2Jro.2 

8 

No.  8 

do  -  - 

9 

No.4 ^.. 

!.«.. .  •  .do.  • 

10 

WBITINO  BOOKS. 

Longer  course : 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  8 

. ..  .dozen. 
........do.. 

IT 

12 

1» 

No.4 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  do .  • 

14 

No.  6 

15 

Na6 

.......do.. 

16 

Na7 

do.. 

17 

Shorter  coarse: 

Nal 

do  . 

18 

Na2 

19 

No.  3 

20 

No.4 

21 

No.  5  ^. 

23 

Na6.. 

■  «•■  m  m  •do*  • 

23 

No.7 

.  *  A  A  .  •  .  aO  .  - 

24 

MX8CBLL4XB0UB. 

.....dosen 

.......sets. 

/ 

25 

3(1 

...  ...  do . . 

27 

Bibles,  medinm  siae 

...number. 

28 
20 
80 

Blackboards,  8  X  4  feet 

.......  do . . 

31 
82 
33 
84 
35 

Blackboard  Brasers,  "The  Best" 

CaU-bells 

....dosen.. 

..number.. 

dosen. 

.......do.. 

.....boxes. 

.75 

...... .. 

86 
87 

88 

OhUd*s  Health  Primer,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  St  Co 

Crayons,  ohalk: 

80 

• 

40 

41 

Oolored,  sssorted 

.......do.. 

sets. 

42 

43 
44 

4ft 

Globes  of  the  World: 

Medlam ...... ............... 

..  number. 
do.. 

**ttv0a  m^ 

4.50 
5.50 
4.00 

46 

QosdaI  Hymns,  Nos.  1, 2, 8,  and  4  combined : 

Withmosio 

Without  music 

... ..dosen. 

.......  do  * . 

47 

48 

« 

48 

Tnk-welW    . .  1  r -      -  «.^^..y... .••. 

.••.dosen. 

. .  ■ . .  • .  do . . 

, 

50 

ffl 

......seta. 

58 

Music  Books.  Instruction  fbr  Oroan •..•••...... 

..number 

58 

Ormntt. cabinet. cased 

sets 

..nnniliAr 

54 

«| 
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il  ofJtwrck  !Kt,  \&S,  for  famUkiitg  goodi,  ete. — Continiied. 
aw>rdawaram*dMHkaanip«iiMnof«UBp)M  yhlob  iMoompaaied  bid*.) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

P<.lnUord.liTe.T- 

i 

W.T. 

V.Y. 

Ut. 

Bilt. 

N.r. 

B«It 

Cblo. 

ML 

S.Y. 

N.r. 

CUo. 

MY. 

1 

.M 
.10 
.SO 

.80 
.H 

!«■ 
.a 

.so 

.M 
.W 
.80 
.80 

.80 

.as 

.08 

'«3 
.08 

.n 

.01 

iSi 

'■1 
."■^ 

.2t 

S.1D 
3.00 

:a3 

J 

:4s 

.78 

.82 
.82 
.88 
.82 

;k 
:!1 

'.n 

3? 

.ST 

:•; 

i 

.an 

i 

'.n 

.77 

.ra 

.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 
.78 

.« 

IT 

.10 

.M 

.8H 

4.40 

i4*o 



» 

1.4S 
LOO 

.88 

.05 

38 
84 

3.W 

a»% 

30 

3ii 

!«o 

:!? 

.00 

:"";:: 

&M 

4  9A 
Y.93 

4  3N 

t?5 

7.  IS 

n 

« 

t.80 
£10 

B.'*B 

.14 

.75 

.4* 

ib!in 

.as 

60.M 

M.IW 



78.00 

S2.H 

u 

1 


P&OPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   COKTEAGTS   AWARDED 


Ahstraoi  ofpropoaaU  received  and  eontraote  atoarded  in  New  York  dtjff  under 
CNOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraotB  have  been  awahled ; 


■OHOOL  BOOKi^  iTO.— oontimied* 


MUGBLLAsaoim— ooatinnecL 

Piotare  Bewwd  Gardik  UBorted doeen. 

Plaster  Paris pooods. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Cards,  shiall,  13  cards  in  envel- 
ope  sets 

Primer  of  Domestic  Sdencci  Sherwood  St  Co.,  Chicago: 

No.  1 dozen. 

Na2 , do.. 

No.  3 \. do.. 

School  Room  ChorQ8,E.y.De Graff do.. 

Singing  Books,  small,  with  notes do.. 

Slated  blackboard  cloth sq.  yards. 

Slating  brashes,  first  quality number. 

Smart's  Gymnastics dozen. 

Thermometers number. 

Yenable's  Dialogues  and  Plays,  assorted sots . 

Wall  slatine,  liquid  gallons ^ gallons. 

Webster's  Dictionary: 

Common  School dozen. 

Primary do.. 

Academio do.. 

BTATIOKVaT. 

Blank-books,  4x8  inohesv  24  pages,  bound  full  sheep,  or  A.  8. 
P.  Co.  Student's  Note-Book  No.  2 number. 


Envelopes,  adheaiTe,  beat  qoality,  whlte^  No.  fl^  XZ  ..— ....H. 


Ink, black:  In  2<mnoe bottles • dozen. 

In  quarts do.. 

Ink,  crimson,  oest  quality,  4-ounoe  bottles,  with  cork 
stoppers dozAn.. 

Inkstands,  2-inch,  round,  glass  stoppers do. . 

Mucilaffe,  best  quality,  8-ounce  bottles,  with  brush do . . 

Pai>er,  blotting,  best  quiUity.  in  packages  of  12  blotters,  4x0 
inches  (to  weigh  not  less  than  100  pounds  to  tiie  ream  of  19 
X  24),  pernaokage packages 

Paper,  drawing,  8  x  10  inches,  1st  quality,  in  packages  of  lOO 
siieets,  to  weigh  not  less  than  16  pounds  to  uie  1,(W0  sheets, 
or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  Drawing  Book  No.  1 .^ packages 


Paper,  fodsoap,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  14  pounds  to  the 
ream reams 

Paper,  legal  cap,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  14  pounds  to  the 
ream reaoM 

Pencils,  Slate #. K. 


1. 

II 
tl 


319 


117 

6 

4 

4 

419 

17 

349 

9ff 

ft 

199 


14 

94 

11 

7 
9 


167 

58 

13 
14 

*22 


9ffff 
131 


^ 


SI 


I 


Points  of  deHvery. 


Baltimore. 


98| 


67 


134 


d08 
•lO 

9.90 

9.90 

9.90 

9JIM 

4.80 

.60 

.98 

1.53 

.07 


.7« 
S.06 

7.7a 

A.10 
16.00 


•  06 

.041 


L95 


Baltimore. 


1.26 
LIO 


1.68 
1.89 


168 
1.89 


J»9 

.70 

LOS 

L26 

.67 

.85 

1.05 


.07 

.05 

.06 

At7 

.04ii 

.06 

L80 

L40 

1.25 

L80 

1.60 

1.85 

.24 

2.24 

1.24 

i.ao 

1.80 


•  0^ 


M.50 
M.0O 

2.17 
2.801 

L7» 
1.4A 

8.88 

2.17 
1.79 
1.44 
2.80 
L15 
1.80 
1.60 
1.56 
1.40 
1.75 
1.06 


*  No  award. 


a  Per  package. 
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adcertiiemmt  of  March  25,  1889,  forfumielUng  goodB,  eto, — Continaed. 
awards  were  made  on  eomparlion  of  samples  which  accompanied  hids.] 


Talentine 
Storts. 

|. 

Charles  M. 
Barnes. 

Bndolph 
Worlitser. 

(A 

Bichard 
Lindner. 

Points  of  deliTery. 

1 

fl 

KewTork. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Kew  York. 

New  Yol1[. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

0 

• 

1 

2 

8 

A 

5 

a 

2.63 

7 

8.60 

a 

^ 

.02 

.49 

0 

10 

1.5<J| 

.07{ 
.081 
.10 
.71 

i.io 

11 

.ooi 

12 

1.3 
14 
15 

2.76 

9.40 

16 

' 

• 

17 

■ 

18 

. 

10 

• 

% 

< 

« 

20 

.0* 
LOS 
L38 
L40 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 

1 

•      .90 
9.00 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

•  ••^•»  _- 

33 

• 

1 

34 

.lift 

35 

^... ........ 

36 

• 

37 

1 

.75 

38 

L48 
LM 
L91 
2.14 

L48 
LSO 
LOl 
2.U 

• 

2.80 
S.86 

39 
40 
41 

42 

« 

• 

. 

43 
44 
45 

46 

LOO 

.00 

• 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

••••■•""»••■* 

52 
53 
54 
65 
66 
67 

5  Per  dosen  hooka. 
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PROPOSALS   EECBIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ab9traot  of  proposals  i^eoeived  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  Yew  York  City,  under  adverHtO' 
ment  of  March  2%  1889,  for  famishing  goods,  etc, — Continoed. 

(Hon. — Figures  in  large  ^ype  denote  the  rates  at  whiob  contracts  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  wars 

made  on  oomparison  of  sampler  which  accompanied  bids.] 


a 

8 

4 
5 
0 
7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17. 
18 
19 
20 
91 
32 
23 


34 

26 
36 

27 


28 
28 
80 
81 


82 


83 
84 


85 

86 
87 

88 
89 
40 

41 
43 
43 
44 
45 


BOHOOL  BOOKB,  BTC. 


Abacas  boards nnmber 

ASITHMSTiCB.  , 

Appleton*s  Practical dozen 

Appleton's  Mental do . 

Appleton's  Primary do. 

Davies'  Elements  of  Written do. 

Dayies'  First  Lessons do. 

Davies'  Practical do. 

Davies'  Primary do. 

Fetter's  First  Lessons do. 

Felter*s  Intermediate  (new) do. 

Feller's  Primary  (new) do.. 

Fish's  No  1 do. 

Fish's  No.3 do. 

Franklin's  Primary do  . 

Gmbe's Method  of  Nnmbera do., 

Kay's  New  Intellectual do.. 

Bay's  New  Practical do.. 

Rav's  New  Primary do.. 

Robinson's  First  Lessons do.. 

Robinson's  Practical jdo . . 

Robinson's  Rodiments do.. 

Stoddard's  Javenile  Mental do. . 

White's  Primary do.. 

CBAim,  LITTBB  ARD  BMADUIQ. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading sets . 

Appleton's  Reading  Cnarts do . . 

Ck>lton*H  Wall  Charts  and  Cards do . . 

Cotton's  Complete  School  Charts  of  Draw- 
ings, Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, and  Hiotory sets. 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts do. . 

New  American  Reading  Charts do. . 

Webb's  ^Reading  Charts do. . 

WiUon  Sl  Calkin's  Charts  (mounted) . .do. . 

CHABT8,  ifuaio. 
Mason's sets 

OHABTB,  WBSTDfO, 

Spencerian,  three  cards,  2  sides sets 

Spencerian,  47  charts,  on  roller do. . 

DKAWnCO  BOOKS. 

Apgar's  Geographical docen 

Forbriger's  Tablets do. 

Erense's  Easy  Lesstms: 

No.  1 do. 

No.  2 do. 

No.  8 do., 

Kiense's  Synthetic : 

No.  1 do. 

No.  2 do. 

No.  8 do. 

No.4 do. 

MontiethV  Map  Drawing do 


I 

1 

1 


o 

S 

a 


lO 
17 
13 

17 

il 
13 
16 

8 
19 

4 

1ft 

4A 

1ft 

3 

8 

8 

lO 

4 


11 

68 
6 


7 

19 

ft 

13 


14 


■ 

a 

i 

i 

5 

i 

A 

• 

00 

• 

& 

1 

a 

^ 

J 

i 

J. 

M  e 

2" 


Points  of  deliyeiy. 


N.Y. 


4.20 
3.00 
7.20 
1.80 


93 

7 


9 

8 


16 
11 
19 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
94 


Balto. 


1.60 


•ftO 


6.4ft 

2.87 
L83 
4.00 
2.75 
6.45 
1.60 
1.98 
5.45 
a20 
8.20 
6.45 
2«10 
2.05 
2.55 
5.10 
1.53 
2.70 
7.35 
3.45 
2.05 
2.25 


0.50 

10.00 

8.00 


19.00 

a  4. 00 

3.50 

9.9ft 

10.25 


ft.ftO 


3.9ft 

3.50 


4.20 
L70 


1.16 
1.16 
1.16 

1.16 
1.10 
1.16 
Mfl 
1.02 


N.Y. 


2.23 


8.68 

3.65 

3.16 

9.99 


4.28 
L60| 


Chi& 


6.55 

9.8ft 

1.86 

3.60 

9.ftft 

6.93 

l.ft9 

1.86 

ft.46 

3.66 

3.24 

6.96 

9.63 

9.76 

2.55 

5.20 

L55 

2.64 

6.6ft 

3.34 

1.63 

9.16 


8.46 

a40 


3.ft6 
9.76 


10.60 


4.18 
1.64 


1.1ft 
1.1ft 
1.1ft 
.1ft 
ft4 


I: 


Chic 


3.40 


3.96 


Balto. 


&84 
3.00 
1.92 
3.72 
2.64 
6.24 
1.38 
1.92 
5l40 
3.95 
3.18 
6.30 


9.ft6 
ft.66 
l.ft6 
9.6:t 

7.14 
X36 
1.94 
2.20 


8.60 


1.65 
8.50 

L25 
LSS 
LSS 

1.35 
L25 
1.2S 
1. 35 
1.54 


8 

•i5 


8 

3 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

18 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

i" 
18 

19 

1 20 

'21 

23 

28 


34 

25 


7? 
28 
29 
80 
81 


87 


40 

41 
43 
48 
44 
45 


a  Twenty-foor  numbers. 


5  Out  of  print 
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JMraet  of  proposals  received  and  oontraets  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertise' 
ment  of  March  25, 1889, /or /iinit«A«ii^  goods,  uto.-— Con  tinned. 

iKon.— Fignne  In  large  type  demole  the  rates  at  wbloh  oontraotB  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  eomiMrison  of  samples  whloli  aocompanied  bids.] 


I 


1 

a 

8 

4 
6 


6 

7 
8 


■OBOOL  BOOKS,  Ra— eonttamod 


DBAwnra  bookb— eontfamed. 

Wbite*s  Indnstrial  Primary : 

Na  1 dosea 

No.  a do. 

White's  Indnstrial  Freehand: 

No.1 do. 

No.  2 do. 

Ko.  3 do. 

DEAWnrO  0AKD6. 

Smith's  First  Series: sets 

Smith's  Second  Series do. 

White's  Indnstrial,  12  in  set do. . 

9592  IND 47 


I 
1 


I 

OQ 

I 


i 


i 

o 


|5 


I 

H 


lO 
IS 

Id 

15 


4(1 
43 

48 


Points  of  dellTery. 


N.T. 


Balto. 


.74 
.74 

1.80 
1.80 
L30 


.lO 
.lO 

.17 


N.T. 


Chia 


.79 
.79 

1.95 
1.95 
1.95 


.17 


Ohio. 


BaUo. 


.74 
.74 

1.27 
1.27 
1.26 


i 
I 


1 

9 

8 

4 
5 


6 
7 
8 
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PROPOSALS  BECEIVED   AND   C0NTBACT8   AWARDED 


AMract  of  pntpoaaU  rwxMd  and  oontraaU  awarded  in  New  York  CUy^  under  advertia^ 
ment  of  March  25,  ISSQ,  for  fumishing  good;  eio.— Contiuued. 


fKOTS.— ligiires  in  Iftrge  type  dBnote  the  mtos  M  whleh  oontnets  have  been  nwuded ;  awude 

made  onoompatleon  of  eamples  which  aooompenied  bids.] 


I 

0 


1 

a 

8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


28 
24 
23 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

83 

84 
35 


30 

87 
38 
39 
40 

41 


BOHOOL  BOOKBi  RC— OOntinOfld. 


OBOORATBiaA. 

Coltoo*8  Common  School dos 

Colton*8  Intoroduotory do. . 

Gornell'ft  Intermediate do. 

Cornell's  Primary do. 

Ony  ot's  Elementary do . . 

Harper's  Introdootory do. . 

Harper's  School do.. 

Mitoheirs  Intermediate do . . 

Hitotiell'a  Primary do . . 

Mitcheirs  School  and  Atlas  (3 
books) dos 

Monteith's  First  Lessons do . . 

Monteith's  Introduction,   Ko.2, 
dos. 

Monteith's  Kannal,  Ko.  8  . .  .do. . 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Politi- 
cal   dos.. 

Scribner's  Qeofcraphical  Bieader 
and  Primer dos. 

Bwinton's  Elementary do. . 

Swinton's  Introductory do.  ^ 

8win:on's  Eclectic,  No.  1 do. 

Swinton's  Eclectic,  No.  2 ....  do. . 

Swinton's  Eoleotlo,  No.  3  — do. . 

Warren's  Primary do.. 


I 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


Brown's  First  Lines dos . 

Clark's  Primary do . . 

Greene's  English do.. 

Harvey's  Elementary do . . 

Har%'ey's  Scho(4 do. . 

Kerl's  Fint  Lessons do. . 

Pi  nneo's  Primary do.. 

Powell'H  How  to  Talk do.. 

Powell's  How  to  Write do.. 

Beed  &  Kellogg's  Oraded  Lea- 

s<ma  dos. 

Rei'd  &  Kellogg'a  Higher  Lea- 

aona dos. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  do 
Swinton's  Language  Primer. do. 


1* 

1 
9 

4 

s» 

T 
S 

1 
37 

17 

7 

7 
7 
7 
9 

2* 

1 


3 

1 
15 

4 

4 

4 

Itl 

H 


1 
16 


2 


Anderson's «Tunlor  Class  . . .  .dos 

Anderaon's  Popular do. 

Barnes's  Brief. do. 

Barnes's  Primary do.. 

Quaokenbos's Elementary  United 

States dos 

Bedpath's  United  States  ...  .do. . 


8 

9 

3 

14 

3 
9 


14.00 

7.00 

9.60 

a.oo 

4.65 

10.35 

19.10 

5.44 

18.88 
2.05 

4.30 
8.08 

12.25 

a25 
&00 
6.00 
5.61 
1L22 
i:).26 
4.b0 


n.oo 

3.20 

7.50 

«4.*J9 

6.63 

3.44 

3.06 

4.19 

5.99 

3.59 

5.99 

3.67 
2.70 


09.99 

10.76 
6.40 

5.80 
8.16 


t 


4.45 
9.99 

12.36 
6.50 

18.50 


I 


6.ri8| 

11.17 

13.'^ 

4.88 


3.59 


7.65 
a4.26 
63.35 

6.60 


3.06 
4.28 
0.12 


3.59 
9.59 


13.06 

6.30 
10.  ro 

5.10 
5.10 

4.60 
10.45 
12.20 

5.45 

18.00 

9.58 

4.10 
7.73 

11.96 

6.96 

8.94 

5.72 

5.54 

11.16 

18.10 
487 


3.63 
9.96 
7.56 

4.24 

6.40 
3.16 

3.05 
4.20 
6.00 

3.70 

6.00 
.1.06 
2.65 


6.80 

10.00 

16.16 


8.12 


13^06 
6.*25 

10.75 
6.46 
5.80 
4.72 
10.57 
12.25 
5.48 

18.45 
2.62 

4.69 
7.79 

11.90 


t 


8.24 

5.76 

5.50 

11.84 

13.66 

4.56 


3.75 
8.25 
7.87 

4.96 

• 

6.50 

3  42 

3.66 

4.S5 
6.25 

3.66 

6.12 
3.70 
2.74 


6.80 
10.15 
10.11 


3.00 

4.80 
9.00 

13.80 


3.60 


5.60 

8.10 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
< 
7 
8 
9 

]• 
11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 
16 

i; 

16 
It 

ai 

21 


I 


3.60 
6.60 


6.25 
8.66 


12  00 
720 


6u72 

laoo 


13 

3 

SS 
27 

» 

Si 

39 

ai 


13 
34 


It 


41 


•  Kew. 


»OUt 
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Abetraot  ofpropoadle  reeved  and  eoniraotB  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  25,  1889,  far  fwmishing  goods,  eto. — Coatinued. 

[NoTB.— Figiires  In  large  $ype  denote  the  xatoe  at  which  oontreote  have  been  awarded ;  awaide  were 

V  made  on  oompariaon  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.  ] 


I 


BOBOOL  B0OSB»  BIO.— Coiitinned. 


8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


SwinUm's  Condensed doz. 

Swlnton's  Primary do.. 

WALLKAFS. 

California....  4 namber. 

Hemispheres  (ontJine) do.. 

Idaho do.. 

Indian  Territory do.. 

f£.ansa8 do.. 

Nebraska .................. .do. . 

New  Mexico dou. 

N'orth  America  (ontline) .-. .  .do. . 

Oresou do.. 

United  States,  larite do.. 

United  States  (ontline) do . . 


16 

4 


1 
14 

7 
1 
6 
9 
•4 
1 
4 

39 
SI 


3 


9.90 
5.10 


2.00 

1.25 

1.95 

3.ffO 

L50 
2.00 
2.85 
2.25 
1.25 
2.00 
2.25 
a.  50 


I 


its 


Points  of  deliyery. 


t 
I 


2.88 


9.28 


dl.tO 

€.79 

AW 


i: 


•SO 


ALIO 

il.lO 
nSO 

.h.eo 

fl.35 

ml.  45 
|nl.90 


I 


9.95 

4.05 


e 

I 


1,99 


eS.OO 


I 


ml.lO 


I 


1 
2 


8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


c  42x52. 

s25xa0. 

^84x26.              484x01. 
*82x50.             >28x2d. 

U0x42. 

m41x5& 

484x40. 

/60x43. 

129x25. 

AS0X42. 

•Noawwd. 

740 


PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatraoi  of  proposals  rsoeived  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xeio  York  Citji,  under  adveriitO' 
ment  of  March  25,  1&S9,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc.— Continued. 

[NoTR.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oon tracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 

made  on  oomparlaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


i 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
« 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 


13 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 


38 
80 
40 
41 
42 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  RO.— OOntfalllfld. 


Appleton*8 doaen 

mTard's do.. 

McGuffey's  BeTised do.. 


Monroe's do. 

Kew  American do., 

Sanders's  Pictorial do., 

Swinton's do.. 

Webb's  Wot-d  Method do., 

Willson's  (Harper's) do.. 


BBAOBBS,  FIBBT. 

Appleton's dosen 

Barnes's  New  National do. 

Edwards  and  Webb's do. 

Harrey's *. do. 

McGnffey's  Reyised do., 

Monroe's do., 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

WatAon's  Independent do. . 

W^ebb's  Model-  ............•■>>•  ........ ...do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do.. 


HBADKBa.  BBOOHD. 

Appleton*s dozen. 

Barnes's  New  National do.. 

Edwards  and  Webb's do.. 

Harvey's do.. 

Lippmcott's do.. 

McGoffey's  Revised do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Sanders's  New do.. 

Sbeldon's • ....do., 

Swinton's do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Webb's  Model     do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do.. 


BB4nBB8,  TBIBD. 

Appleton's dosen. 

Barnes's  New  National .do. . 

KdwRrds and  W^ebb's  ................ ......do.. 


Harvey's • do.. 

Llppincott's do.. 


31 

9 

•7 

91 

6 
30 
16 
Iff 

8 
A 


40 

13 

9 

6 
&H 
43 
lO 
16 

8 
11 

5 


13 

3 

6 

3 

ftil 

il7 

a 

1 
a 

7 

8 
3 


91 

1ft 

9 

ft 

3 


I 
I 


2.80 


2.40 


2.18 


4.20 


•I 

I 

8 

-a 


I 

t 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


4.20 


8.00 


I 
3 


9.93 

1.75 
.8A 

1.19 
l.ftO 

1.52 
1.52 
1.20 
2.80 
1.43 


1.80 
2.15 
2.10 
1.34 
1.74 

1.96 
2.10 
1.85 
1.04 

3.98 
2.81 


2.00 
3.94 

3.30 
2.55 
3.30 
3.08 

«3«9a 

2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.75 
8.80 
3.10 


8.88 
5.35 
5.10 
8.87 
4.40 


i 


1.76 

L24 
1.58 


1.39 


2.08 
1.33 

2.04 


9.99 


3.88 
2.54 


3.04 
e3.08 
da.  57 

2.34 


188 


6.16 
8.85 


8.06 

1.8a 


1.59 

1.50 
1.98 
9.19 

L40 


1.89 

2.10 
9^4 
1.39 


1.60 

1.07 
1.86 

8.80 
2.25 


9.99 

3.85 
3.99 

2.80 
3.39 


dL30 

9.99 
3.60 
3.39 
3.88 
3.59 
3.89 
9.95 


5.15 
6.98 

8.70 


6 

o 

a 


3.20 
1.78 
•1.25 
6.87 
1.20 


2.24 

8.75 


1.60 
l.(49 

1.28 
3.60 
1.45 


2.00 
9.€K» 

2.09 
1.30 

1.79 
2.  tu 
2.10 

1.99 
1.90 
8.31 
2.47 


B 

s 


1 
«» 

m 

2 
4 

5 

S 

.. 
I 

n 
9 

10 
11 


K 
IJ 
U 

r. 

16 

i: 
1- 

VJ 


SLSO  23 

3.60  ri 

3.30  n 

9.A9  » 
3.37  ;  27 

3.99  t* 

3.80  :» 


31 
32 


3. TO  i: 

Sw9l  U 

3. 6*»  .V. 

8.  Bu  ;c» 

3.1J  ST 


4^20  38 

6.19  3» 

&10  «o 

3.99  41 

4.45  42 


a  Board  cover. 


6  Paper  cover. 


c  New  edition. 


d  Old  editlMi. 
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Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  eontraots  awarded  in  2{ew  York  Cityf  under  adtfrtise- 
ment  of  Match  25,  1899,  for  furnishing  goods,  eto.— Continued. 

r 

t 

[NoTB Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded ;  awarda  were 

made  on  oompariBon  of  samples  which  aooompanled  bids.] 


J 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
0 
7 
8 


9 
10 
U 
12 
IS 
14 
16 
10 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


28 


27 
28 

29 

80 


81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 


SCHOOL  Boo^  BTa— oontinned. 


HKADKB8;  THIBD— oontinned. 

MoGnffey's  Beyised, dosen 

Monroe's do. 

Kew  Amerioan do. 

Sheldon's do. 

Swinton's do., 

Watson's  Independent do. 

Wlllson's  (Harper's) do. 

BSADBBfl,  rOUBTB. 

Appleton's dosen 

Barnes's  Kew  National do. 

Harrey's do. 

MoOnffoy's  Reyised do. 

M<»iroe'8 • do. 

New  Amerioan do. 

Sheldon's , do. 

Bwinton's do. 

Watson's  Independent , do. 

BBADBB8,  yiFTH. 

Appleton's dozen 

Barnes's  New  National do. 

MoOofley's  Bevised.. do. 

Monroe's  New do. 

Sheldon's do. 

Bwinton's do. 

Watson's  Independent , do. 

BBADBRfi,  8IXTB. 

McGroffey's  Beylsed dosen 

BBOI8TBB8,  SCHOOL. 

Adams  and  Blackman's dozen 

Ivlson,  Blakeroan,  Taylor  ^  Co.'s  Daily. 

Weekly,  and  Quarterly dozen 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragj;  A,  Co.,  Standard.. do. 
White's  New  Common  School do. 

8PBLLBB8. 

ComprehenslTe dosen 

Hairev's  Primary do. 

MoOnney's  Revised  do. 

New  Amerioan,  Advanced do. 

New  Amerioan,  Primary do. 

Parker's  Elementary do. 

Parker's  Prononnoiniic do. 

Sheldon's  Primary do. 

Swinton's  Word  Book do. 

Swbiton's  Word  Primer do. 

Watson's do. 

Webster's do. 

Wilson's  Lai^e  do . 

Wilson's  Primary do. 


96 
19 

4 
T 

3 
3 


4 
19 

4 
11 
10 

(» 
3 

4 
1 


3 

T 
1 


9A 


9 


i 


3 

98 

39 

8 

99 

9 

3 

1 

98 

19 

6 

10 

6 


I 
I 

I 


8 

I 

% 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


6.00 


&40 


S&40 


10.80 


10.80 


2.16 
8.00 


8.16 


t 


4.29 
04^ff 

8.75 
5.60 
5.48 
5.85 
4.66 


5.10 
7.60 
469 
6.10 
11.99 

4.60 
7.75 
7.10 
6.75 


9.15 
9.60 
7.35 

aso 

9.70 
9.70 
9.70 


8.67 


4.00 

7.10 
&16 
&16 


9.46 
1.  •  .i 
.  .* 
2.40 
1.50 
2.00 
8.75 
1.90 
1.90 
1.60 
LOO 
1.00 
2.33 
1.43 


I 


4.96 
04.28 
«i5ulO 

3.83 


4.46 


4.58 

5.07^ 

06.78 

d&12 

468 


7.81 
8.50 


8.68 


8.12 

8.12 


1.88 
1.73 
8.60 
1.66 


9.99 
1^9 


I 


480 

480 

3.79 
4.99 
ff.99 
4.99 
4.49 


9.19 

7.20 
4.99 

6.20 
d5.90 

4.49 
5.39 
6.49 
6.99 


9.19 

9.15 

7.80 

8.45 

7.49 

9.99 

8.75 


I 


4.99 

6.09 

8L79 
6.40 
5.11 
6.00 
478 


5.60 
7419 

4  60 
11.99 

6.08 

449 
7.87 
6.62 
6.40 


10.00 
9.19 
7.99 
8.9ft 

9.20 
9.18 
a  15 


i 


^ 


1 

8 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 


9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 


8.49 

&S0 

3.9ft 

6.89 

8J99 

&S0 

8.99 

9.4ft 

2.60 

1.39 

1.79 

9.99 

8.50 

l.ft9 

1.60 

1.8ft 

1  90 

9.ft9 

2.80 

1.8ft 

1.00 

1.84 

1.83 

1.55 

l.ft4 

2.00 

1.8ft 

.86 

.84 

2.25 

2.85 

1.40 

1.46 

87 

28 
29 
80 

81 
32 
88 
34 
85 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


«New  odifeion. 


dOldeditioo. 


#Cloth. 


i42         PROPOSALS   fiEdEIVEl)   ANt)   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatraot  of  proposals  roow^  and  contracts  atoarded  in  Neio  York  CUtfj  nnda 
[NoTB.— Flgvrea  in  Urn^e  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraote  have  been  »wude4 . 


iCHOOL  BOOKB,  BTO.— oontlniied. 

• 

1 

1 

o 

t 

c 

1 

1 
ti 

1 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

N.  Y.' 

N.  Y. 

N.  Y. 

1 

WLATWB, 
6x9  inches.. ............ ......a.-- 

.....dosen. 

99 

57 

lOl 

66 

4» 

109 

107 

lOO 

9H 

156 

1»5 

178 

146 

79 

90 

43 

88 
95 
99 
71 

SS 

39 

6 
9 

4 
976 

37 
•9 

79 

99 

5 

559 

134 

13 

14 

3 
148 

99 

9 

99 

119 

94 

*17 
18 

5l40 
6.80 

.43 

•48 

•58 
.79 
.75 

.40 
.46 
.52 
.65 
.15 

2 
3 

7x11  inches 

8  X 12 inches 

........  no . . 

..... ...  do  •  • 

4 

9x  13  inches 

do.. 

6 

9x  14  inches.. ........................... ............ 

........do.. 

• 

TBACiHO— WBrnxa  books. 
Spenoerian  i 

No.l 

...  ..dosen. 

7 

Xo.2 

8 

No.  8 • 

9 

No.4 ^.. 

■.*.. . .  .do.  • 

10 

WRITING  BOOKB. 

Lonieer  coarse  i 

No.l 

. ..  .dossen. 

11 
12 

•So.2 

••■•...do.. 

No.  8 

IS 

No.  4 

do  . 

14 

No.  6 

1ft 

Na6 

No.7 

.^  -  .  -  . . .  do  -  _ 

16 

17 

Shorter  coarse: 

Nobl 

do.. 

18 

Na2 

•  ■•■••  •CIO-  • 

19 

No.  8 

•  ••••••  do  -  • 

20 

No.  4 

•  ••«•••  do  • « 

21 

No.  5  ^. 

23 

Na6 

28 

No.7 

24 

HXSCBLLAITBOUS. 

.....dosen 

# 

8ft 

Arifchmetiottl  ^rAines.  bv  John  Gk>alcl  ....a.......... 

.......sets. 

38 

...  ...  do . . 

****** • ♦ 

27 

Bibles,  mediam  sise 

...number. 

*•••■••* 

28 
29 
80 

.... 

81 
82 
38 
84 
8ft 

BlaokbosrdSrasers.  "The  Best" 

Ottll-belU .—..... 

....dosen.. 

dosen. 

.......do.. 

.....boxes. 

.75 

86 
87 

88 

Ohild*s  Health  Primer,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  SlOo 

Crayons,  chalk; 

89 

- 

40 

41 

OoloT^.  assorted..... 

......  .QO 

42 

sets. 

43 
44 
45 

48 

Globes  of  the  World: 

Mfldiam 

QospAl  Hymns,  Nos.  1, 2, 8,  and  4  combined : 

withmasio 

Without masio 

..  number. 
.......do.. 

dosen. 

.......  do  • . 

■  ••••M  ^% 

4.80 
6.50 
4.00 

47 
48 

49 

Ink-wells , 

>.... dosen. 

...._..  ao . . 

ftO 

SI 

......sets. 

6i 

Music  Books,  Instraction  for  Orgao 

...naniber. 

88 

O^i^ns, oaMneti cased ,^.,.ux.a.x.  *x 

s«ts 

..nnniliAr 

A4 



85 
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adiierluenmt  of  March  25, 1389,  for /umtiking  goodt,  tte. — Continued. 
annU  mre  Bi*dft«ii  aomparUon  of  umplM  ^Yiett  Muompuiied  bid*.] 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

PoiaMafdBliYir;. 

i 

S.Y. 

».T. 

Bdt. 

Bdt. 

K.T. 

Mt 

Chlo. 

Bit. 

ji.r. 

N.Y. 

Cbie. 

SY. 

1 

:S 

.SO 

:£ 

.a 

.03 

.80 
.W 
.M 

.m 

.80 

.80 
.80 

.« 

!89 

^•8 
.03 

tSi 

.30 

■«* 

^80 

:::::::: 

;4a 

.00 

.'78 

is 
JS 

.82 
,81 
.82 
.82 
.EB 

.8: 

.S3 
.« 

:■! 

'.n 



..„.:. 

Ml 

.13 

.71 
.U 

:B 

.SB 
.an 



4.40 

1.80 

» 

.10 

LOa 

LM 

.8t 

.28 

.42 

83 

i.n 

S  M 

3a 

Si 

!«o 

■S' 

:S 

::::;:: 

<I.M 

4  as 

S.1IS 
4SH 

a  lo 

7.85 
4.25 

" 

1.80 

120 

■ 

47 

«.» 

.14 

.75 

loioo 

Js's 

60.U« 

7B.00 

02;  SO 

H 

P£OPOSALS   UECEIVED  AND   CONTBAGTS  AWABD£D 


Ahatraoi  ofpropoBah  reeelved  and  contraot$  awarded  in  Kmo  York  Ciljf,  under 
[V OTB.— FigorM  in  large  type  denote  the  ratea  a>t  which  oontraota  hare  been  awarded ; 


80B0OL  Boos^  STO.— «ontiiiiied. 


MiBGBLLAiiaouB— oontinned. 

Picture  Beward  Card^  aaaorted doaen 

Plaster  Paris ponnds 

Pranf('s  Natural  History  Cards,  stnall,  12  oards  In  en^el- 

ope sets 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science^  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chicago  i 

No.1 dozen 

Na2 , do. 

No.  3 ^. .......do. 

School  Boom  ChorD8,E.y.De6rair do. 

Singing  Books,  smallf  with  notes do. 

Slated  blackboard  doth eq.  yards 

Slating  brashes,  first  quality number 

Smarts  Oymnastlos dozen 

Thermometers .....number 

Venable's  Dialogues  and  Plays,  assorted sets 

Wall  slating,  liquid  gallons ,.. gallons 

Webster's  Dictionary: 

Common  School dozen 

Primary do., 

Academio do.. 

BTATIOMCBT. 

Blank-books,  4x6  inohesf  24  pagee,  bound  ftiU  sheep,  or  A.  8. 
P.  Ca  Student's  Note-Book  No.  2 number 

BuTelopet,  adheslTe,  best  quality,  whltoi  No.  0^  XZ  .  ••..  ..  .H. 

Ink, black:  In  24nmee bottlea ..dozen 

In  quarts do. 

Ink,  crimson,  best  quality,  4^unoe  bottles,  with  cork 
stoppers dozen. 

Inkstands,2*inoh,  round,  glass  stoppers do. 

Mucilage,  best  quality,  8-ouBoe  bottles,  with  brush .do . 

Paper,  olotting,  best  quality,  in  packages  of  12  blotters,  4x9 
Inches  (to  weigh  not  less  than  100  pounds  to  ttie  ream  of  10 
X  24),  per  package packages 

Paper,  drawing,  8  x  10  inches,  1st  quality,  in  packsges  of  iOO 
sheets,  to  weigh  not  less  than  18  pounds  to  the  1,000  sheets, 
or  A.8.P.Co.l>rawingBookNObl •. packages 


Paper,  foolscap,  best  quality,  ruled,  whiter  14  pounds  to  the 
ream .» reams 

Paper,  legal  eap,  best  quality,  ruled,  white^  14  pounds  to  the 
ream 

m 

Pencils,  SUte ^ 


1 

5. 

1 

^^ 

t5& 

O 

Quantity 

aw 

Pointa  of  deliyery. 

Baltimore. 

Baltfanors. 

319 

.OS 

.08 

63 

117 

6 

4 

4 

49 

17 

349 

96 

6 

199 

14 
94 

11 

7 
6 

936 

.16 

.94 

9.90 

9.90 

9.90 

9.6» 

4.60 

.00 

.98 

1.68 

.07 

.76 
2.08 

7.76 

6.10 

16.00 

•  08 

.07 

.OH 

.06 

.06 

.07 

•21* 

.06 

89 

L2S 

L80 

• 

L40 

L26 

L80 

1.60 

LS5 

167 

.24 

6H 
13 

2.24 

L24 

L25 

14 

LIO 

Lao 

•22 
966 

LSO 

.04 

131 

.to 

«.90 

ft.76 
5L80 
ML  00 

98i 

L«8 

117 

1.89 

2.82 

L79 
L4I 

67 

L88 

182 

1.89 

117 
L72 
L44 
180 

134 

.69 

L18 

.70 

Lao 

LOS 

L80 

1.25 

Ld6 

.87 

L40 

.86 

L78 

LOO 

L28 

•  Perpaoksi 

K«> 

*  No  award. 
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adveriUement  of  March  35,  If^f  for  fumUKing  gooda^  etc. — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  whieh  accompanied  bids.] 


a 

r. 

3 

Charles  H. 
Barnes. 

Grand  Bap- 
ids  School 
Famiture 
Company. 

5^ 

Biohard  S. 
Barnes. 

Henry  T. 
Claader. 

Biohard 
Lindner. 

1? 

Points  of  ddiyery. 

1 

Kew  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chioago. 

New  Tork. 

New  Yofk. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

0 

• 

1 

0 

ft 

4 

5 
6 

2.02 

■••••■•■••■• 

7 

8.60 

a 

/ 

.62 

.4ft 

9 

10 

l.ff9| 

.07} 
.081 
.10 
.71 

i.io 

11 

-m 

12 

1.3 
14 
15 

175 

9.40 

16 

• 

17 

. 

18 

• 

10 
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• 
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84 
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87 
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h  Per  doaen  hooka. 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  ANt)  CON tB ACTS  AWAftDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraols  awarded  in  New  Tori  City,  undm 
[Note.— Figures  in  larice  type  denote  the  rates  ft  t  which  oobtrftcts  haYe  been  awarded  i 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  KTC.— oontiuaed. 


% 

o 


I 


Points  of  deliveiy. 


New  York. 


Baltimore. 


BTATioiTBRT— continued. 

Paper,  letter,  half  sheets,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  12  pounds 
to  the  ream reams. 


Paper,  commercial  note,  beet  quality,  ruled,  white,  7  pounds  to 
the  ream 


Paper-folderB,  best  qiiaUty,  ivory,  heavy,  9-inch dosen 

Pencils,  vwions  grades do.. 


Pencils,  red,  blue,  and  green do. 

PencUs,  blaok  lead,  plain  cedar do. 


Pen-holders,  wooden,  A.  S.  P.  Co.  No.  3,  assortment do. . 

Pen-racks,  metal do.. 

Papers  pins,  beat  solid-head,  No. 6 do.. 

Rubber  erasers,  best  quality,  10  pieces  to  the  pound.  ..pounds. 


Rubber  bands,  best  quality: 

No.  11 ...gross. 

No.  16 do.. 

No.  82 do.. 

Rubber  ink  erasers,  small  cakes cakes 

Rulers,  16>inch,  wooden,  graduated dosen 

Sponges  for  slates,  150  to  175  pieces  to  the  pound pounds. 


Steel  pens: 

Esterbrook*s  No.  il,  commercial gross 

Esterbrook's  No.  14,  bank do. 

]^sterbrook*s  No.  048,  Falcon do. 

Esterbrook's  No.  122,  engrossing do.. 

6iUotVsNo.803 do.. 

Oillott'sNo.404 do.. 

6iUott*s  No.  832 do.. 

Perry's  No.  107,  school do.. 

Perry's  No.  137,  Falcon do.. 

Perry's  No.  1060,  engrossiDg do.. 

Bpencerian  No.  1 do.. 

Spencerian No.  2, couoting-house  .....................do.. 

Spencerian  No. 3,  commercial do.. 

Spenoeriaft  No.  6,  school do.. 

A.  8.  P.  Ca  No.  10,  commercial do.. 

A.  S.  P.  Ca  No.  50,  bank do.. 

A. 8.  P.  Co.  No.  1848,  Falcon do.. 

A.8.P.  Co.,  Chase,  legal.. do.. 

A. 8. P. Co.,  8x3, academic  ...........................do.. 

A.d.P.Ca,  4x4,  university do.. 

A.8.P.C0.,  6x4,  school * do.. 

A.8.P.C0.,  1x1,  Lady  Washington do.. 

A.8.P.C0.,  0x0,  Jeflerson do.. 

A.  8.  P. Co..  7  X  7,  Garfield do.. 
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339 


14M» 
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38 
94 


49 
34 
40 
339 
•4 


18 
19 
55 
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49 
54 
13 
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43 
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1.44 


.72 
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S.25 
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i.20 

.35 

.40 

.97 
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.19 

1.00 
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1.00 
.00 
.90 
.70 

.08 
.19 
.37 

.029 
•40 
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.45 

.45 

.50 

1.00 

.48 

1.20 

.85 

.40 

.40 

.85 

.85 

.85 


*  No  award, 
eta.   ft  Pencils:  "All  the  go,  "dosen.    «**  Favorite,"  dosen.   d  "Royal,"  dosen.  «"Andltor,"doieB. 
9.50,dosen.       ^Ko.57,do8en.       ik  No.  58;  dosen.        i*' Peerless,"  dosen.       ^  **  Ideal,  "dOMii. 
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advertiBemeni  ofMurck  25, 1889,  for  fumishimg  goods,  ete.— Contiuaed. 
Awards  were  made  on  compariMn  of  aamplea  whioh  aooompanied  bids.] 
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1 
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Bndolph  Worlit- 

cer. 

1 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

« 

Baltimore. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

s 

".oii 

.46 

L02 
1.08 
L40 

1.20 

1.07 

.87 

.n 

1.86 
6.08 
.85 
.85 
.40 
.80 
.86 
.16 
.86 
.85 
.16 
.20 
.28 

.93 

.071 
.73 
•61 
•79 
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1 

1.61 

1.87 
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.88 
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.40 
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27 

28 
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83 
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86 
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.62i     .021 
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•39 
•39 
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.41 
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.31 
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•39 
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•39 
.39 
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.41 
.77 
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.41 
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>  All  in  thia  oolnmn  below  refereaoe  are  A.  8.  P.  Co. 


8  PItOPOSALS  RECiilVEb   AND   tiONTRACtS.  AWa&D^I:) 

Uract  of  propoaaU  received  and  eoniraota  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy  under  odvirtiHe- 
ment  of  March  25,  l&Q9f  for  fwrniehing  medical  auppliee. 

TB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded;  awarda  were 

made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bida.] 


UDICAL  BUFPUia. 


MIDXCIXSB. 

▲oid: 

Acetio,  0.  p..  in  8-oa.  g.  s,  bottles  . .  .canoes . 

fiensolo, in  4-os.  botues do.. 

Boraoic.  powdered,  in  i-os.  g.  s.  bottles.do. . 
Carbolic,  for  disinfection,  m  1-lb.  bottlbs, 

96  per  cent pounds. 

CarboUo,  pure  crystallised,  in  4h>k.  g.  s. 

bottles ounces. 

Citric,  in  8-os.  bottles do.. 

Gallic,  in  4^>s.g.s.  bottles do.. 

Hydrocyanic,  in  1-os. bottles do.. 

Muriatio.  e.p.,  in  4*os.  g.  s.  bottles do.. 

Kitrio,  o.  p.,  in  4-os.  g.  s.  bottles do . . 

Phos.,  dilate,  U.  &  F.,  in  i-os.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles : ..ounces 

Satloylto,  in  4-os.  bottles  or  tins do . . 

Sulphuric,  0.  p.,  In  i-os.  g.  s.  bottles  . .  .do. . 
SnlphuriOk  aranatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-os.  g.  s. 

bottles ounces. 

Tannic,  in  1-oa. bottles do.. 

Tartaric,  in  S-os.  w.  m.  bottles do . . 

Aconite,  tincture  of^  rad.,  in  ftos.  bottles . .  do . . 
Alcohol,  in  82-os.  bottles,  96  per  cent,  .bottles. 

Aloes.  puW.,  in  8-os.  bottles ounces. 

Alumina  and  potassAi  sulphate  of  (alum),  in 

4-os.  bottles..... ounces. 

Ammonia  X 

Aromatic  spirits  ol^  in  8>os.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles  ounces. 

Bromide  ot  in  4-os.  g.  s.  w.  m.  botHss.  .do. . 

Carbonate  ot  in  S-os.  bottles do.. 

Muriate  of,  pulvis,  in  8-os.  bottles  . .  .do. . 
Solution  of;  u.  &P.,in8HM.  g.  s.  bottles.do. . 

Anise,  oQof do.. 

Antimony  nnd  potisss,  tsrtrate  of  (tartar 
emetic),  in  l-os.  g.  s.  bottles,  17. 8.  P.  .ounces. 
Aquifolimn,  berberis,  fluid  extract,  in  16-os. 

bottles pounds. 

Arnica,  tincture  of;  in  8-os.  bottles . . .  .ounces . 
Arsenate  of  potassa,  solution  of  (Fowler's 
solution),  in  4-ob.  bottles,  U.  S.  P . . .  .ounces. 

Assafcstida,  gum,  in  tins do.. 

Atropia,  sulpn.,  in  |-os.  bottles  .*. do. . 

Belladonna; 

Alcoh<dic  extract  of;  in  l*oa.  w.  m.  Jars, 

ounces. 

Fluid  extract  of,  in  4-os.  bottles do.. 

Tinct.  of.  in  4-os. bottles do.. 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  in  2-os.  bottles,  U. 

8.  P ounces. 

Borax,  powdered,  in  8-os.  g.  s.  bottles do. . 
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Points  of  dellTery. 


i 


s 


.oai 


.OM 


.01 


I 


.M 


.02i 


.13 


.08 


.034 


.'oil 

.01 


.17 

.034 
.02} 


.WH 


.00 
.011 


•6189 

-64A 

U»39 

.141 

.637 

.637 

.686 

.684 

.69} 

.691 

.699 

.69^ 

.69i 


I 


i.76 


.03| 
.694 


•69] 
•Hi 
.63i 

.02} 
•61 
.611 
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16 

.63 
.64  jJ 
•613 
.611 

.6IA 
•13 

.087 

.46 
•61A 
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.61 
4.45 
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.63A 

.023 

•13i 
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Ab$traci  of  propo$aU  reoHved  and  ooniraoU  auHirded  in  Kew  York  City,  under  adveriUe^ 
9  ment  of  Maroh  25,  1889,  for  fnmitihing  medAeal  suppUes — Continued. 

(NoTB.*— FignrM  In  la^iee  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  eontraete  have  heen  awarded ;  awarda  were 

made  on  oompariaon  of  samplee  which  aoeqmpanted  bids.] 
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14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
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24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
28 
80 
81 


•87 
88 


KKDiflAT.  0UFPUKa— eontinned. 


liJU)lCiNSS— couliaaed. 

Baehn,  fluid  extract  of,  In  ftos.  g.  a.  bot- 
tlea onnoee. 

Cantharldee,tlnct  of,  in4^s.  bottles,  do . . 

Camphor,  In 8-os. bottles do.. 

Cannabis  indlca»  4iiid  extract^  in  4-os. 
bottles onnoes. 

Capsnles,  empty,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4, 
boxes. 

Cascara  sagrada,  fluid  extraot,  in  Mb. 
bottles pounds. 

Castot^oU,  in82-os.  bottles,  oold>pressed, 
bottles. 

Cerate: 

Blistering,  in  8-oa.  tins ounces. 

Sesin ponnds. 

ttimple,  inl-lb.tins do.. 

Chalk,  prepared,  in  ft«s.  bottles .  .onnoes. 

Chloral,  hydrate  o^  in  4-os.  g.  a.  w.  m. 
bottles ouDces. 

Chloroftmn,  pnrifled,  in  8-01.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles  oonces 

Cinchona,  fluid  extract  of  (with  aromat* 
ios>,  in  8-08.  bottles ounces. 

Cinoonldia,  sulphate  of do.. 

Cinnamon,  oil  ot  in  1-oa.  bottles  . .  .do. . 

Cloves,  oil  of.  in  1-oa.  g.  s.  bottles . . .do. . 

Cocculus  inoloos do.. 

Cocoa  butter pounds. 

Cod-liver  oil,  in  1-pfnt  bottles. .  .bottles. 

Cotohicnm,  rad.,wine  of;  in  4-os.  bo^ 
ties onnoes. 

Colohieum  seed,  floid  extraot  of,  in  4-os. 
bottles ounces. 

Colocynth,  compound  extract  of,  pow- 
dered, in  8-oa.  Dottlee ounces. 

CoUodion,  in  1-oa.  bottles do.. 

Copaiba,  balsam  o^  in  8-oa.  bottles. .do. . 

gopper,  sulphate  oC  in  2-oa.  bottles,  .do. . 
osmolincm  1-lh.tins pounds. 

Creosote,  In  1-oa. g.  s.  bottles  .  ..ounces. 

Croton-oil,  In  1-os. ^ s. bottles do.. 

Uigitalis,  ttnoturew,  in  2-os.  bottles .  do. . 
Ersot,fluldextraetof;in4-OB.  botUes.do. . 
Sther: 

Compound  spirits  of  (Hoflinan'san- 
^  odyne),  In  8-oa.  g.  a.  bottle,  T7. 

8.P ounces. 

Stronger,  for  anmsthesia,   in  1-lb. 

tins ounces. 

Spirits  of  nitrous  (sweet  spirits  of 
niter),  in  8-os.  g.  s.  bottles,  IT. 

S.  P ounces 

Flaxseed  meal,  In  tins poands. 

Oelseminnm,  tincture  of,  in  4-os.  bot- 

tlen oances. 

Gentian,    sleohoiic    extract,    in    loz. 

jatB •iincen 

Gentian,    tlnct.,    comp.,  in    1-lb.    bot- 
tles  pounds. 
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.444 
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.02I 
.044 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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1.15 
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.041 
.06 
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.041 
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.02} 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AftD   CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Hracta  ofpropoaaU  received  and  e<mtracts  awarded  in  New  YarJc  City,  under  ttdtertitb 
ment  of  March  25,  VUdd,  far  furnishing  medical  euppliea— Continued. 

>TB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  Tate»  at  irbich  oontraots  have  been  awarded;  awaida  were 

made  on  oomparison  of  aamplee  which  aooompanied  bids.  J 


lUDiOAL  BUTFLiiA— oonttnaed. 


MBDidHsa— eontinaed. 

Ginger,  fluid  eztraot  of,  in  IM>s.  botttee onnoes. 

Glyoerioe,  pure,  in  8-02.  bottles do . . 

Gum  arabio,  powdered,  in  S-os.  w.  m.  bottles.. do.. 
HyoBoyamoB,  alouholic,  extraot  ot  XJ.  8.  P.,  in  los. 

w.  m.  jars oances. 

Hypophos.  lime,  soda,  iron  and  potash,  simp  of.,  in 

1-lb.  bottles poand«. 

Iodine: 

In  l-os.  g.  s.  bottles oances. 

Tincture  of,  XT.  S.  P.,  in  8^>b.  g.  s.  bottles do . . 

Iodoform,  in  l-os. g. s. bottles do.. 

Ipecac,  fluid,  extraot  of,  in  4-os.  bottles do . . 

Ipecacuanha,  pqwdered,  in  8kml  bottles do. . 

Iron :  *  . 

Ammoniated  citrate  of ponnda. 

Solution  of -tiie  aabenlphate  of,  in  4-ox.  bot- 
tles   ounces. 

Sulphate    of,     commercial,    in     10-lb.    wood 

boxes pounds 

Sulphate  of,  c  p.,  In  8-ox.  w.  m. '  ottles ounces . 

Hlrup,  iodide  of,  CT.  S.  P.,  in  8-os.  bottles do. . 

Quiniai  citrate  of,  in  l-os.  bottles do. . 

Tincture  of  the  obloride  of,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-os.  g.  s. 

bottles ounces. 

Jaborandi,  fluid  extract,  in  8-os.  bottles do  . 

Jfdap,  powdered, in  4-os. bottles do.. 

Lavenaer,  compound  spirits  of,  U.  S.  P do. . 

Lead,  acetate  of,  in  S-os.  bottles do.. 

Linseed-oil,  raw,  in  pint  bottles bottles. 

Licorice: 

Bxtraot  of,  in  paper oances. 

Pluid  eztraot pounds. 

Root,  powdered,  in  8k».  bottles ounces. 

MaKuesiai 

Carb do.. 

Heavy  calcined,  in  4-os.  w.m.  bottles do. . 

Sulphate  of,  in  10*lb.  tins pounds. 

Mercurial  ointment,  U.  8.  P.,  in  1-lb.  pots do. . 

Mercury : 

With  chalk,  in  2-os.  w.  m.  bottles ounces 

Currosive  chloride  of  (oorrosive  sublimate),  in 
l-os.  bottles ounces. 

Mild  chloride  ot  17. 8.  P.  (calomel),  in  8-os.  bot- 
tltM ounces. 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of,  U.  S.  P.  (citrine  oint- 
ment), in  8-os.jM>ts ounces. 

Pill  of,  (7. 8.  P.  (blae  mass),  in  8-os.  pots — do. . 

Red  oxide  of,  in  l-os.  bottles do. . 

Yellow  oxide  of,  in  l-os.  bottles do.. 

'Kellowsnlph.,  m  l-os.  bottles do.. 

Morphia: 

Acetate  of,  in  ft-os.  bottles do  . 

Sulphate  of,  In  i-OB. bottles do.. 

Mustard  seed,  black,  ground,  in  S-lb.  tins,  .pounds. 

Myrrh,  tincture,  In  4-os.  iMttles uuni'tvi. 

Nux  vomica,  tinctnrt-,  in  4-os.  buttles do . . 
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14 
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136 

1,905 

998 

130 

199 

489 

•  788 

980 

01 

ON 

35 

8 

34 

375 

488 
619 


.06 

.21 

.989 

.049 
.331 
.I5{ 
.15 

.54 

.013 

•Oil 
.008 
.09| 

.1«7 


.0193 
.961 
.914 

.Oli 
.030 
.093 
.43 

.09i 

.054 

.054 

.09| 

.04 

.OH 

.14 
.081 

9.75 

9.60 

.19 

.03 

.09} 


i 
t 

i 


.13 


:o4 


.15 
.90 


.041 

Viii' 


.09i 


.011 


.031 
.15 

.021 

.OH 


.82 


.021 


.061 
.11 

.081 


.03 
.021 


.04^ 


.16 
.88 


.151 
.15- 


08 


.03 
.021 


.08 


.65 


I 

a 


1 

S 
8 


.031 
.03 


6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

IS 

18 
14 
16 
10 

17 
18 
18 
20 
81 


84 


87 
28 
29 

30 

31 


83 
84 
85 

88 

87 

38 

89 

4ff 
41 
42 


■^  *■•-•  -"^p*^^"^ 
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Abatrae^  of  proposals  reoeivsd  and  eoniraets  awarded  in  New  York  Citify  vnder  adverHse- 
ment  of  March  25,  l&8&f  for  furmshing  fnedioal  supplies— dmtihvted, 

[Hcm.~Flgare«  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  «t  which  contract*  have  been  awarded ;  awards  wert 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


3 
3 
4 
5 
< 
7 

8 


10 
11 

12 
18 

14 
10 
10 


18 
19 
20 

21 
2i 

33 

24 


26 
37 
28 


80 
31 
82 

83 
34 


87 


41 
43 


MBDiOAL  BUFPLU8— continued. 


Mioicoraa— continned. 

Knz  vomica,  alcoholic  cxtraci  ot^  pow- 
dered, in  1-os.  bottles.  XT.  8.  F . .  .onnces. 

Oil,  cabebs, in 4^>B. bottles do.. 

OU,  lemon,  in  4^s. bottles do.. 

Oil,  sandM-wood,  in  4-os.  bottles do. . 

Oil,  sassafras,  in  1-lb.  bottles pounds. 

Ointment  boxes,  tin,  assorted  sises.  .doxen . 

Olive  oil,  in  1-pint  bottles bottles. 

Opinm: 

Camphorated,  tincture  of;  TT.  8.  P.,  in 

16-os.  bottles onnces. 

Compound  powder  of,  U.  8.  P.  (Dover's 

powder),  In  8-os.  bottles onnces. 

Powdered,  in  8-os.  bottles. do. . 

Tincture  of,  17.  &  P.  (laudanum),  in 

8-os.  bottles ounces. 

Origanum,  oil  of,  in  S-os.  bottles do.. 

Peuper,  cayenne,  ground,   in  8-os.  bot- 
tles  ounoes. 

Peppermint,  oil  ot  in  l*os.  bottles  ...  .do. . 

Pepitin,  sacch.,  in  1-os.  bottles do . . 

Pin     compound  cathartic,  in  bottles  of 

\8.P botaes. 

jllnm,    resin    ol^    tn  1-os.  bot- 
tles   ounoes. 

Potassa: 

Acetate  of.  in  8k>s.  bottles  .*. do. . 

Bicsrb.,  in  8-os.  g.  s.  w.  m.  bottles. .  .do. . 
Bitortrate  of,  nowdered  (cream  of  tar- 
tar), in  8-os.  DotUes ounces 

Caustic,  in  l-oa>  g*  s.  bottles .do. . 

Chlorate  of,  powdered,  in  8-os.  bot- 
tles   ounces. 

Cyanuret,  in  1-os.  g.  s.  bottles ....  ..do. . 

Nitrate  of,   powdered,  in  8-os.  bot- 
tle^  .....ounces. 

Potassium : 

Bromide  of^  in  8-08.  bottles do. . 

Permanganate  of;  in  1-os.  bottles. .  .do. . 

Iodide  of, in  8^s.  bottles do.. 

Quinia,  sulphate  ot  in  1-os.  bottles,  or 

compressed  in  tins onnc««. 

Resin pounds. 

Bhnbarb: 

Fluid  extract,  in  S-ou, bottles  ..ounces. 

Powdered,  in  4-oz.  bottles do. . 

Bocbelle  salt,  powdered,  in    8k>s.  bot- 
tles  onnces. 

Santonine,  in  1-oz.  bottles do.. 

Sarsaparilla,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz.  bot- 
tles  bottles. 

Seneka,  fluid  extract  of;    in  8-08.  bot- 
tles  ounces. 

Senna: 

Confection,  in  1-lb,  fan pounds . 

Fluid  extract,  in  1-lb.  bottles do. . 

Leaven,  in  1-lb.  paokages number. 

Silver,  nitrate  oft 

Fused,  in  l-os.  g.  a  bottles onnces. 

In  crystals,  in  1-os.  bottles do . . 

Soap: 

Carbolic  (sample  required)  — pounds. 
Castile,  in  paper(flample  required) .  .do. . 


•0 


a 
« 


IB 
1419 
159 
9«0 

TO 

1,950 

939 


8,398 

380 
144 

3,019 
1,800 

448 
190 
741 

381 

SO 

359 
560 

1,470 
93 

9,984 
19 

998 

1,990 

74 

9,336 

1,504 
75 

570 
184 

9,9«'S9 
79 

1,004 

573 

341 
3« 
39 

49 
55 

1,950 
1,900 


o 

•.4 

I 


►45 

I 


« 

&A 


i 


Points  of  delivery. 


New 
York. 


.781 

.09^ 
.16 

•  •MrS 

.13} 

.OlA 

.0<^ 
.99 

.044I5 
.09 

•Oil 

.171 

.ool 

.374 

.17i 

.09 
.Oil 

.09| 
.09 

.lO 

.ooju 

.096 

.05 

.17,1, 

.99i 
.09 

.04 
.034 

Sir 

.201 
.049 

.309/a 

.381 

.20 


1 .6493 
<  .6493 

.959 
.04i 


Phila- 
delphia. 


.30 


.03 

.094 


.04 


Kew 
York. 


.80 
.08 
.14 
.49 


.17 


.02 


.14 


New 
York. 


15 


,07 


As  re- 
quired. 


•14 


.011 
.964 


04| 


064 


,20 


.841 


.05 


.214 
.06 

.81 
.40 


.01 A 
.074 


.05 
.02 


.11 
.874 
.17 


.04 
.034 


.90 

.064 

.37 
.38 
.18 


06 


mm 

s 


1 

3 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

26 
26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 

32 
33 

34 

35 

36 
37 
38 

89 
4C 

41 
42 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatraot  of  prapotdU  reoeived  and  ooniracti  awarded  im  New  York  City,  wader  adterUee- 
metU  of  March  25, 1889|  forfwmiehing  mediedl  MC{i!p2tM~Coiitinaed. 

(Non.— FlKurea  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee  at  which  contnotB  hATe  been  ewarded ;  nweidt  were 

made  en  oomparlaon  of  aamplee  which  accompanied  bids.] 


\ 


I 

a 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 

e 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

18 

14 
15 


16 
17 

18 
19 


20 
21 

22 

23 
24 


moiCAL  auCTTiiHH    continned. 


g 


M 


MBDicmBa— contbraed. 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate  of^   in    ftos.    bot- 
tles  oancee 

Chlorinated  eoL,  LabartBraqaes- 1 

bottles. 

Salicylate^  in  4-o8.   w.  m.    bot- 
tles  onnoes 

Sqaill: 

Sirup  of;  IT.  S.  P.,  in  Mb.  bot- 
tles   pounds. 

Polvis,    in  l-oi.  w.   m  oottles, 

ounces. 

Btmingia^  fluid  extnust,  in  4-os.  hot- 

tlee. ounces* 

Strychnia^,     in     founce      bottles, 

ounces. 

Sulphur,   mMhed,   in  8-ne.   bottles. 

ounces. 

Tar,  oil  of. pounds. 

Taraxacum,  fluid  extract  ot  ui  8.os. 

bottlen bottles. 

Toln  balsam,  in  4*oa. Jars ounces . 

Turpentine,  oil  ofT  in  82-os.  bot- 
tles  bottles. 

Valerian,  fluid»  extract  ot  in  14b.  bot- 
tles  bottles. 

Wild  cherry :  ' 

Fluid  extract  of^    in  8-os.  bot- 
tles   bottlee. 

Simp  o^  in  16-oa.  bottles,  U.S. 

P onnoes. 

Zinc: 

Acetateof,  in  8-os.  botUes. ounces 
Chlorinated  solution,  medicinal, 

in  14b.  bottles pounds. 

Oxide  of,  in  2-os.bottles.. ounces. 
Sulphate  of;    in    1-os.    bottlee, 
ounces. 

BOePITAL  8T0BI8. 

Arrowroot  (sample  required)  .pounds. 

Bandages,  suspensory  (sample  re- 
quired)  number. 

Barley,  in  tins  (sample  required), 
pounds. 

Bed-pans  (samples  required)  .number. 

Cinnamon,  Kionnd,  in  4-01.  w.  m.  bot- 
tles (sample  required) ounces . 


1,946 

•A4 

1,474 
48 

8 

3,998 
119 

181 

956 


Si 


96 

576 
17,166 


996 


146 


366 
*96 

1280 


.25 


e 


4 


e 

n 

i 


I 


Pointe  of  delivery. 


i 

55 


•3 


J9 
04 


.199 

.091 

.116 

.651 

.696 

.95 

.667 

<65H| 

.208 
.63i 

.47* 
.177 


.631 

.147 
4>1| 

.611 


.671 
.651 

.651 

.514 

.011 


4 


.90 


.06 


.09 
OH 


•Si 


.691 


.02t 


.001 
.211 


.60 

.181 
.001 

.081 
.20 


.06 


o 

t 

i 


I 


.181 


a 


.12 

.074 

.02H 


.21 


.55 

.U 

.011 


'1.99 


1 

2 

3 

4 

e 

6 

7 

8 
• 

10 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 

24 


*Ten  bed-pans,  to  W.  H.  SchieflUin,  at  53  cente  i  ten  bed-pana,  to  Charies  Byndsa,  at  $1.29. 
tNo  awaid  (included  in  Class  8  toB.  A.  Bobbins). 
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AhHract  of  proposals  received  and  eontracts  awarded  in  New  Torh  City,  under  'adverUee- 
meni  of  Marek  25,  188a,  for  funUekimg  medieal  snppUee^-Coutinned. 

fHoB.— FlgaxM  Ib  Utge  type  denote  the  x«tee  at  wMoli  oentraote  tamre  been  ftwaided ;  sweids  were 

made  en  eempMiepn  of  eamplee  whioh  eooompMiied  toULt.] 


MBDiCAL  eoppms   eonHnned* 


1 


1 

s 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

10 


U 
11 


BOSMTAL  BTOBis— oontbmed. 

CoooAtln  tine  (eemple  leqntred) poonda. 

Com-etereh, in  tine  (sample required) do.. 

Flnzseed,  whole  (sample  requirad) do . . 

Ginger,  ground.  In  8-oa.  bottles  (samjde  reqiaired), 

oanoes. 

Gelatin  (sample  required) pounds. 

PerooUtorsi  glass,  H^<ni number. 

Plaster,  belladonna  (samplerequired) yards, 

Plasters,  porous  (sample  reqnued) ..uoien. 

Saddle-bags,  medical,  oonvertible  (sample  required), 

number. 

Splints,  assorted  (sample  required) dosen. 

IR8TBUlfB2CTB  AMD  DBHSIirae. 

▲spiratiwB  (samplerequired) number 

Atomisers,  with  shield  (sample  required) dc . . 


180 


IT 
916 

lis 


8 


8 
18 


S 

i 


Id 

■ 

I 


i 

I 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 
I 


.39 

•3a 


t 
I 


.30 
.•Ml 


Ml 
.34 

.8S 


7.ya 

1.60 


6.40 
1.00 


t 


&60 
1.26 


0.60 
LOO 


i 


1.00 


6.90 

.70 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 


11 
12 


9592  IND 48 


PBOPOSAIiS  BECEITED  AND  C0NTBACT8  AWARDED 


p(0(«.-Fl«iii«iJnl«gejjp.  dmotathe™ 
1                    rnkdeonoompwiunol 

taaadrUahm 
MmpleairUal 

kmoeompu^bldi.'            "           "^ 

MHiiiui.  HrmjM-oontinu«d. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

H 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

t 

1 

' 

aoDtUosd. 

ud  n°^.  ""'*^'" 
moh  bT  1  yard ;  3  down 

BU..]™'"b^V: '™° 

21byl2iuobe« pieuee 

M 

«4 

63 

a 

334 

las 
ai« 

MS 

M 

1.0T0 

19 

14 

no 

1,1*0 

as 
■3 

ISI 

4 

no 

4 
300 

■.DO 
.98 

M 
.SO 

2.20 

■  m 
ll.» 
•Mil 

■2* 

.«A 
.OtMS 

.M 

.01* 

'.43 

.« 
«.» 

^•o 

ITS 

Its 

:!!! 

■4.00 

.04 
.41 

tm 

9.09 

1 

1 

.14 

14.  M 



B 

C»K«,  field,  opar»ling  (uuiple 
Ouheten.  g.  e,,  MaDrM  aiiea. 

« 

I 

Bate     (■waple     nqn^red), 

anmber. 

Wadding  lumplsnqulKd). 

.M 

• 

-•1* 

.18 

.4S 

.OS 

.on 

.99 

11 

""fi'iS:.::::-.::::;rj;'. 

Nsedlaa: 

Colton,    thimble.    In    <»e 

la 

.4S 

IS 

■  H 

10 

17  !        Siircidil.  uaoited ilaian 

21     Oiled  ollli.  in   E^ai4    pieCM 

.40 

.SO 

'" 

LW 



ZZ 

plenqnlrad)  Domber 

Penoila.  Mr  (Mwrted  aiiHl. 
Id   TiiOt  (aunpla  reqalnd). 

O-SO 

K 
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Absiraet  ofprvpoBaU  received  and  oontraote  awarded  in  New  York  Ciiy^  wader  advertiee' 
ment  ofMarok  25,  1889,  farfumiehing  medioal  euppUee — Continaed. 

[HonL—FlgarM  In  larxe  ^ype  danole  the  ntM  »t  wbieh  oontnoto  luiye  Itoen  ttwuded ;  awMda  were 

made  on  ooupMiwrn  of  MunplM  whioh  aooompanied  bids.] 


1 


1 

3 

8 

4 
5 

e 

7 

8 

9 
10 

11 

13 

13 
14 
15 


MBDiCAL  surPLOM— oontfanied. 


DmBimiirni  jukd  mubbsihimi— 
oontinaed. 

Pins papen. 

Plasler; 

Adheshre,  5  yards  in  a  can 
(sample  required) . .  yards . 
TsinglssH,  1  yard  in  a  oase 
(sample  required)  ..yards. 

Plaster  of  PariSi  in  Mb.  tins, 
pounds. 

Pocket  cases  (aafaiple  inquired), 
number. 

Scaarifloatota  (sample  required), 
number. 

SeissoTtL    4-inoh    (sample  re- 
quired)   number 

SoissoriL   9-ineh    (sample   re- 
quired)  number. 

SUk,  ligatnre ounoes 

Speculam : 

Fortheear  (sample  required), 

number. 

For  the  rectum  (sample  re- 
quired)   number. 

For  the  Tsgina,  glass  (sam- 
ple requircd) number. 


Silk. 


183 

1513 
171 


11 

7 

94 


le 

11 

8 


i 

tn 


I 

■a 


t 

I 


s 
3 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


.15 

.15 
.60 


.08 


I 
I 


•09 

.134 
a.  311  ' 

b.ti 

.09| 

4.73 

3.34 

.11 

.13 
.731 

.21f 
.35 


• 


.03 


6.35 

3.25 

.11 

.18 
.75 

.40 
.30 


i 
I 


.lOi 

.10 

.16 

.20 


t 


.20 

.13^ 
4.75 
1.88 

.11 

.17 


.22 
.85 
.25 


t 
I 


6 


I 


•I 


»— •■ 


.70 


t 

I 


I 


I 


8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

18 
14 
U 


5  Cloth. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  pr^pasala  rteeived  aud  eontraoU  awarded  in  New  York  Citify  under  advertiee' 
tnent  of  March  25,  lQ89,forfwrni$hing  medical  euppUea — Continued. 

(KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontnota  h*Te  been  awarded ;  awards  wec» 

made  on  compaciaon  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


i 

a 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 

6 


7 
6 
9 
10 
U 
13 
13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

10 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
26 

26 
27 

28 
20 

30 
81 
82 


83 
84 

85 
86 
87 

88 


40 
41 

42 
43 
44 


MKDiOAL  BUPPLBS— contiiined. 


mBTBUMBim  ASD  DBnaDiaa-^oontU 
Sponge^  assorted oonoes. 


Stethoscopes,  Cammaan's  doable, 

nimiber. 

Syringes,  Davidson^s,  self-Injector, 

nnmber. 

Syringes: 

Bar,  glass* dosen. 

HaroVabber.  S-ok  * . . .  .number . 

Hypodermio* fdo... 

Mattson^s,  £smily do. . . 

Penis,  mbber* do... 

Vagina,  mbber* do. . . 

Test-ta  DOS,  3  to  7  inches nests . 

Thermometers: 

Clinical* number. 

Meroarial* ....do... 

Spirit* do... 

Thread: 

Linen,  nnbleached* onnoes. 

Cotton,  spools,  assorted,* 

namber. 

Tooth'-eztracting  cases* do. . . 

Tourniquets : 

Field* do... 

Screw,  with  pad* do... 

Towels* dosen. 

Trusses: 

Doable* nnmber. 

Single* do... 

Tubes,  glass,  assorted  sises .  .gross. 

T  wine,  i  coarse* ounces. 

Urethral    dilatora.  Holt's,  and  6 

st^sincase nnmber. 

ITrinometers* do... 

Uterinedressing  forceps,  Emmet's, 

number. 

Uterine  sounds,  Kims' do. . . 

Wax,  white,  in  paper ounces. 

Wire,  silTer,  ligature do... 


MmCBLLAHBOUB. 

Basins,  wash>hand* number. 

Blank  books,  oap^  half-bound,  4 

quires* number. 

Corkscrews* do... 

Corks,TelTet,best  assorted*,  dosen. 

Dippers,  tin,  assorted* nnmber: 

Dispensatories,  latest  edition, 

copies. 

Funnels: 

Glass,  8-os number 

Tin,  pint do... 

Hones* do... 

Measn  es: 

Graduated,  glass,  4-os ....  .-do . . . 

Graduated,  glass,  minim. .  do. . . 

Tio, pint  and  quart do... 


9 
40 


.»4 
Ml 

lOO 


47 

19 

79 

196 
9 

10 
3 


19 

Id 
859 

4 
99 

9 

3 

139 

99 


199 


I 


1 


I 

I 


t 
I 


e 
O 

I 


Hi 


a 


S 
I 


All  to  be  dellTered  at  New  York. 


•90 

1.65 
1.05 

.45 

.80 

.47 

1.19 

.99 
.97 

.54 
.99 

.17 

•97 

.95 

7.80 

.48 

1.10 
.86 

.594 
.999 
.95 

.011 

17.26 
.22 

1.00 
.63 
.991 
9.45 


.06 

1.60 
1.95 

.50 
.80 
.50 
1.17 
.13 
.30 


.60 

.08 

.18 


79 
5,399 
98 


99 
94 
19 


48 


7.26 

.60 
1.10 


.60 
.30 


•99 

17.06 
•99 

2.25 
.62 


2.50 


39 


.10 
•998 
.•95 

5.59 

.98 
•95 

.18 

.17 

.13 
.99 


.10 
.001 


1.45 

1.06 


•80 

1.17 


•59 


7.49 

•41 
1.95 


L46 


19.59 

.21 

1^89 
•49 


1.99 


.02 


2.  SO 


.00 


.08 


.20 
.19 


•98 


.06 
•95 

.17 
.18 


2.60 


a 

0 


1 
t 

8 
4 


7 

8 

t 

10 

U 

IS 

It 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 
19 

20 
2L 
22 

23 
24 
35 
26 

27 

28 

28 
80 
81 
33 


33 

34 

35 
36 

37 

38 


40 
41 

43 
43 
44 


*  Sample  reQulzed. 
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Ab»iract  of  prapoaaU  received  and  oanimcte  awarded  in  yew  York  Citif,  under  advertise- 
ment  of  March  25,  1889,  for  furnishing  medical  nipjpZiea— Continued. 

I  NoTX.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded ;  awards  wen 

made  on  oompoiison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


a 

0 

>5 


I 
2 

3 


5 
6 

7 

6 

0 
10 

11 
12 
13 

U 

15 


MBDiCAL  suppLun— eontinaed. 


]a8GfiLLA2nH>U8— continued. 

Medicine  glasses,  |-os.  gradnated, 

dozen. 

Ifortars  and  pestles,  wedgowood, 

3|to8inobes nomber 

PapAt: 

Filtering,  round,  gray,  10  inchM, 

packs 

LitmiiA,  blac  and  red,  of  each, 

sheets 

Wrapping* qnires. 

PilUboxea,  f  paper,  \  tnmed  wood,* 

dozen 

Pill-tiles,  5  to  10  inches number 

Scaler,     Troemer's,    dispensing,* 

number. 

Spat4ilRS,  3  to  6  inch*. do. . . 

Spirit-lamps* do. . . 

vials: 

|-oanoe* : dozen. 

l-oonce* do... 

2>oance* do... 

4-onnce* do... 

6^uooe* do... 


I 
I 

3 


O 


3<l 
13 

18 
104 

Air 

1,800 
13 

5 
S4 
lO 

600 
l.OOO 
l,30O 
1,350 

675 


1 


I 

I 

•a 

•s 

•a 

D 


I 


I 


o 

1 


a 

I 


▲U  to  be  dellTered  at  Kew  York. 


.40 
.48 

.17 

.07} 

.09i 
.40 


.30 

.60 

.18 
.024 


.02i 
.50 

0.20 
.17 
.15 


,20 


0.10 

.17 

.15 


.07 


a 

I 

0 

.a 


I 


8 

4 
6 

0 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
IS 


Sample  required. 
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PBOPOSALS  KECEIVKD   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Altatrad  of  propoMU  received  and  wntracU  awarded  in  San  Frandeeo,  JdL, 
[liroxB.— FigaTM  In  large  type  denote  the  ntes  at  whioh  oontiaot«  hare  been  awardedi 


1 

•UBSUmOB  BUPPUBS  lOB  TIB  PACDPIC  COAST 

▲GB(CDBB. 

• 

1 

1 
1 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

All  to  be  ddivered  in  San 
Francisco,  CaL 

1 
2 

• 

Bao<m,  short  "dear  aides,*'  aoond,  sweet,  and  mer- 

ohahtable.  and  pat  np  in  crates pounds. 

Beans,  cood  merchantable  aaa]ity,pnt  up  in  doable 

the  oater  one  a  giumy poonos. 

Coffee*  sound  and  dean,  good  qnality,  deUvered  in 
strong  doable  sacka— no  oharge  for  saoks— sal^eot 
to  oastomaxy  trade  tare poonds. 

Hard  bread,  beet  quality  used  by  the  Army,  put  up 
in  boxes  ox  60  pounds  each pounds. 

Hominy,  good  merchantable  quality,  sound,  dean,  put 

burlap,  the  outer  one  a  gunny pounds. 

Lard,  "prime  steam,**  in  tin  cans  of  lOpooods  net 
eadi,  paoked  in  strong  boxes pounds. 

Mess  pork,  well  preserved,  sound  and  sweetiin  good 
barrels,  with  sound  heads  and  well  hooped  . . . .  Dbls . 

Oatmeal,  in  double  gunnies pounds. 

Rice,  good  quality,  delivered  in  doable  bags,  the  inner 
a  gunny pounds. 

Salt,  coarse*  ddlvered  in  good  doable  gunnies  . .  .do. . . 

8alt,  fine,  delivered  in  good  double  gunnies do. . . 

Sugar,  to  be  medium  in  quality,  granulated,  in  double 
Mfcgs  of  about  150  pounds  capacity,  the  inner  bag  to 
be  of  good  heavy  muslin,  the  outer  one  a  new 
gunny pounds. 

Tea,  Oolong,  superior  to  fine  trade  daaatiication.do. . . 

19,750 
19,960 

15,800 
9,190 

3,900 

«,300 
11 

a,9iio 

13,790 

9,300 
1S,SMM» 

38,995 
9,941 

9.98 

9.59 

9.72 

8 
4 

6 

e 

7 
8 

- 

9 
10 

11 
12 

18 

li 

9JM 

17.00 

10.46 
17.96 

10l«8 
17:75 

15 
16 

17 
1ft 

19 

20 

81 

22 

23 
24 
26 
20 
27 

> 

•Fer  1,000  poonda. 


6  Per  1)0  pounds. 


IfOU  SUPPLIES   FOB  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
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wndtr-  adverUaement  of  Map  23, 1889,  forjumishing  goods,  ete, — Continued. 
ftwiids  mm  nuide  on  eomiMuriMn  of  aamplM  which  •ooompanled  bida.] 


j 

M 


» 


i 


«4 

.3 
3 

e 


I 
§ 

B 


» 


u 

0 


a 

■ 

flB 


T 

All  to  bo  doliTOTod  in  Smi  Frmnoisoo,  CaL 


I 

I 


i 

s 

■s 

0 
CO 


I 


0.75 


9.00 


2.40 

2.02| 

3.25 


•^3 

.18 
.19 

9.S9 

3.821 

2.75 


17.48 
2.96 


4.69 

4.79 


•08X 

.081 

.81 

.87 

.42 

.07 


2.25 

2.80 


8.10 
8.10 


8.25 


,181 


9.70 

.ion 


4.85 

4.75 

5.00 

5.70 


8.90 


.16} 
.13 


.201 
.24 


4.75 
4.80 


.14* 

.10 

.17 

.21 

.85 

.271 


4.85 


&95 

.151 

.15 

.141 


.1968 
.1916 


8.80 
2.99 


4.99 
4.95 
01O.5I4 

1&24 


9.57 
9.44 
19.49 
18.40 
14.49 
12.99 


.1794 


8.94 


St 

,18 


05 


03| 


1950 
033 


.04i 


04.85 
a7.40 


.10 
.14 
.171 
.90 
.221 


27 
,24 
,22 
.19 
.151 
.131 


2 
8 

4 


6 
0 

7 

8 
9 


10 
11 

12 

13 

14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


fPflrUm. 


760         PBOPOSALS   K£CEIV£D   AND   CONTRiiOTS   AWARDED 

Ahsiraot  of  propoaala  received  and  contraote  awarded  in  San  JPVanotaoo,  Cdl.f 
[Nan.— FigoTM  in  luge  type  denote  the  ntei  tA  whidh  contreotohaive  been  Awaided ; 


8 


i 

m 

►a 

9 


I 


I 
I 


•a 

I 
3 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Fzaineiaoo,Cftl. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 


6 
7 
8 
tf 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
83 


34 

85 
86 


87 

88 
80 

46 

41 

42 

48 


Clam  8. 


OBOCBBIXS. 


Allspice,  ground ponnds. 

Apploe,  dried do.. 

*Baking-powder,  etanderd  quality,  in  i  and 
i  lb.  lias,  packed  in  stroDg  boxes  of  not 
inorethan  100  ponnch  eaon pounds. 

Bath>briok doeen^ 

Boxos  bluing ^^ do.. 


Candles,  adamantine,  6'b pounds. 

Cassia,  gronnd 1 do.. 


CloTBSi  ground do. 


Com-starcb do. 

Cream  tartar do. 


Ginger,  ground do. 


Hops,  ftesh,  pressed do.. 

Lye,  concentrated doien. 

Hatches gross. 

Mustard,  ground pounds. 

Peaches,  dried ...••. ......do.. 

Pepper, ground, black  ................ .do.. 

Prunes,  dried do.. 


tSoap  (samples  of  not  less  than  5  pounds  of 
of  each  quality  submitted  must  be  Air- 
nished) pounds. 

Soda,  standard  quality,  in  pound  tin  cans, 
packed  in  strong  boxes  cu  not  moro  than 

100  pounds  eaoh pounds. 

Soda,  standard  quality,  in  |-pound  tin 
cases;  packed  same  as  l-pounuoans...  lbs. 

Sodas  washing do.. 

Starch do.. 

Sirup : 

In  barrds  of  not  exoeeding  48  gallons 

gallons 

In  kegs do.. 

Vinegar: 

Inboirels do.. 


6,690 


1,468 

7 
103 


1,905 
61 

99 


lOff 
16 

44 

90T 
90 

149 

65 

7,676 

186 


16,366 


646 

6 

1,496 

367 


416 
1,666 

76 


.12 
.66 

.43 

.50 
.06 

.101 
.12 

.20 


.06 

.18 

.36 

.12 

.18 
.80 

.321 
.10 
.07 
.15 


!^ 


:sa 


.17 
.24 

.10 

.10 


.16 


.46 

•64 


.10 
.101 


.22 


.05 

.40 

.16 

.12 
.68 

•31 

.16 


.16 


.06 


.011 
.061 


.16 
24 

,20 
18 


.06 
.27 


.1 


'4 


.6^ 


.07 
Oik 

.081 
.06ft 


.1649 


•16 

.445 

.24J 

.50 
.65 


^ 


.94 


.14 

J6840 

8.60 
2L85 


.n 


1 


.037 
.034 


^7 

.67 
.61i 
96 


*  Bftking-powden  eontainlng  alum  will  not  be  oooaldered. 
t  Soa^  to  DO  deliTeied  in  boxea  of  about  80  pounds  net. 


PO&  aSOC£Bl£S  I*0&  tHE  IKDIAK  S&RVlCE. 
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under  advertisement  of  M^jf  23,  1889,  forfumiehing  goods,  etc, — Con  tinned. 
Awsrda  were  made  on  comiMariBoii  of  samples  which  acoomiMUiied  bids.] 


a 
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S 

I 


^ 


I 


n 


I 


I 


All  to  he  deliT«red  in  Son  Fnnoiaco,  CaL 


I 


I 

I 


I 


.181 

.06 

.94i 


.10* 
.11. 

.24 

,0616 
.801 

.14 

.00 


.13 
J09k 


08| 


.071 


.1984 
.9334 

•144 


,15 
12 
10 


.86 
26 


.30 
.20 
.16 
.20 
.16 
.13 


.88 
.80 
.18 
.16 
.12 


20.16.13 


.11 


.8448 

.66 

.60 


.11 


0406 
,18* 

11 

OH 

86 
!04M 


.0424 
.0880 
.0874 

.071 

.074 
.Ol{ 
.0490 


.08} 


.60 
.10 


.85 


.48 

.72 

.86 

1.16 


.85 


.10 


.70 


.06 
.05*' 


.04 
.08* 


.1650 
.2450 

.20 
.10 


.0180 


.031 


06* 


.10} 


.03* 


1 
2 
8 
4 


6 
6 

8 
8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
28 
80 
81 
32 


33 
34 
86 


86 

87 
38 
89 


40 
41 

42 

48 


a  1,600  puonds  only,  in  sacks. 

b  8.600  pounds  only  in  boxes,  25  pounds  eadh. 
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PROt'OSAtS  fiECElVED   Aj^  CONtBACTS  AWABAeD 


AbsttaytofpropoaaU  reoeived  and  oontraots  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver* 
U$ement  of  May  23,  W^^  for  fwmitiking  goods,  etc, — Continued. 

[KozB.— Figam  In  lariee  type  d«note  the  nies  at  wfaiob  oontracte  have  been  awarded ;  awarda  were 

made  en  cempariaon  of  samples  which  acoompaaiM  bids.  ] 


1 


1 

S 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 
12 

IS 
U 
15 
18 

17 

18 
19 

80 
81 
82 


24 
26 

20 

27 
.88 

88 
80 
81 


84 
85 


87 
88 
88 

40 
41 


Glass  9. 

OBOOUnT  AHD    LAMPS. 

Bowls: 

Pint,  Iron-stone doien. 

Quart,  lron<«tone do... 

Bamers,  lamp : 

KaO do  .. 

No.1 do... 

No.  a do... 

Gasteni,  dinner  ..................>... .do. . . 

Chambers,  with  oovers do... 

Ciocka; 

21»fpulon ......  ...................  .do. .. 

8-gallon do... 

S-gallon do... 

Cope  and  saooers,  Iron-stone: 

CofBM do... 

Tea do... 

Dishes.  lron<«tone: 

Meat,aO-inoh do... 

yegetable,wlthooTer do... 

Lamp-wiadea,  paper do... 

Lsmps: 

Glass,  with  braoket,  burner,  and  chim- 
ney complete doien. 

Glass,  with  burner  and  chimney,  com- 
plete   dosen. 


8tadent*s  Na  1,  with  burner,  shade, 
and  chimney  complete number. 

Tin,  safsty,  keroeene,  with  burners, 
dosen. 

Tubular,  globe,  hanging,  with  burners 

complete number. 

Lamp-chimneys: 

Sun-bumer.Ko  1 dosen. 

Sun-burner.  Ko. 8 do... 

Sun-hinge,  jlo.  1 do  .. 

-    Sun-hinge,  Na  2 do... 

For  student's  lamp  No.  1 do. .. 

For  tubular  lampa do... 

Lsmp-wioks: 

JicO do... 

Nal do... 

No.2 do... 

Student's  Na  1 do... 

For  tubolsr  lampa do... 

Pitchers: 

Pint,  iron-stone do... 

Quart,  Iron-stona ..do... 


Water,  ironstone 


•d 

o 

M 


•lj 


O 


0 

GP 


49 
33 

1 

9 
30 

3^ 
lO 

1 

84 
•5 


.•»! 


S»9 

8 

13 

3 

1ft 

99 
09 

9 

4 

13 

le 

93 

84 

14 

tl 
17 


I 

s 

I 


\ 

1 

< 

A 

i 

1 

8 

§ 

1 

.9 

§ 

I 

Pi 

0 


All  to  be  deUvered  in  Sen  Francisco,  CaL 


.87i 
1.00 

.40 
.53 

.ya 

19410 
6.00 

1.99 

3.84 

a.y6 

•94 
.74 


&50 
.90 


4.35 


9.40 

2.70 
8.90 

3.9ft 


4.75 
.40 


.371^ 
•99 

.99 

.09I 
.03 


1. 
l.ftft 

sao 

4.70 


4.00 


LOO 
L40 

.00 

.85 

.80 

10.50 

0,50 

2.10 
4.32 
0.48 

LOS 
.80 

a94>9 

fr7.09 

0.9ft 


4.9ft 

6.50 

2.05 

8.10 


8.25 
4.00 


.73 


.40 
LOO 


OS|j 
04 
05 
00 


L88 
L88 
L78 
8.80 
8.80 


.90 


^ 


,021 
,04 
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6 

e 

7 

a 

9 
10 
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12 

13 
14 
15 
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18 

19 
20 
21 
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29 
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Ahttiruet  ofprapoeaU  reeeUwl  and  oantrwiU  awarfied  in  Sam  FranoUoo,  Cah,  under  adver- 
dMHMnl  ofMaji  23,  1889,  forfnmiMng  gooda^  eto.— Continued. 

(HonL— Fignrw  in  laxge  tjrpe  d«ooto  the  ntes  at  whloh  oentraets  hftve  been  awuded ;  ftwwds  wen 

niuto  on  oompMlaon  of  mmpl—  whioh  Moompwiiled  bid*.] 


1 

S 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
U 
12 

13 


▲rtlelM. 


1 

8 

a 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

18 

11 
18 


18 
14 
18 
18 
17 
18 
18 
80 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 


0LAfl8  ^-Coattamed. 

CBOCKBBT  AMD  LAMPS— Oont'd. 

PI»tM: 

Dinner,  Irtm-etone  ..dosen. 

Pie,  iron-stone........  do... 

Sance^  iron-stone do. . . 

Soap,  iron-stone do... 

Tea,  iron-atone do... 

Befleotors,  lamp,  to  mateh  the 
lainp8.7inoh dozen. 

Solt-spnnklera do. . . 

Tomojera do... 

Waah-bowlaandpitohers,  iron- 
atone  (24  pieoes)  dosen. 

Clam  10. 

FUJiMlTUU  AMD  WOODBM  WARS. 

Baskets: 

Clothes,  large doaen. 

Meosnrlng,  |-hnahel.  .do. . . 
Heaanxing,  l-bnahel..do. .. 

Blacking,  shoe boxes. 

Bowls,  woodoi,   ohoppinfT, 
ronnd,  15-inoh doaen. 

Brooms,  to  weigh  not  less  than 
27  pounds  per  doaen,  in  bon- 
dlea  of  one  dosen,*  matted, 
dMen. 


Brooms,  whisk..... ......do... 

Bnreans,  8  drawers  ...number. 

Chairs,  reed-seat doaen. 

Wood,  solid-seat,bow-back, 
doaen. 

Wood,  office,  solid-seat, 
bow-baok  and  arms, 
doaen. 
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0 
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s 

3 


8 
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All  to'be  deliyersd  in  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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9 
960 


118 


11 


6 
li 


.84 
•51 
.36 

.7» 
•84 


1.80 

.SO 
.36 

8.60 
0.00 


14.40 
12.00 


8.00 

4.80 

.04 

.08 


2L80 


2.20 
1.80 


1.00 
1.26 


4137 


.60 

.66 
.60 
.76 

.00 
.60 

2.00 
•66 

.871 

10.60 


&06 
10.16 
19.30 

4.80 
4.95 

6.70 
.031 
.04 
.041 

9.36 

2.10 


1.86 

2.00 
2.80 
2.20 


L20 
1.88 
2.40 
2.46 
10.80 
10l86 

7.80 
7.86 


16JM 

18.80 


.06 


2.24 
2.40 
2.64 

1.60 
L76 


9.76 

2.75 
8.66 

&80 

7.66 


24.00 


J 
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1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

8 
10 

11 

12 
18 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
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8 

10 
11 


12 
18 
14 
16 
10 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 


25 
21 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   iND   CONXBACfS   AWARDED 


Ahairaot  of  propoaaii  received  an4  contraote  awarded  in  San  .FVtmciao^,  Vat,,  under 
fKoTB. — ^FigoTM  in  largi^  type  denote  the  ratee  at  whtoh  contracts  have  been  awarded* 


is 

1 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
M 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 


24 
SS 
20 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
30 

87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 

47 
48 
49 
60 
51 

52 
53 
64 
55 
56 
67 


▲rtlolfla. 


Class  lO—Gontinned. 

VUBKITUBB  AMD  WOODBN  WABB. 

ChamB,  lO-gallon No. 

Clocks,  nendalniD,  8-day » do. . 

Clothes-lines,  galvanizea  wire,  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  per  100 

feet...« feet 

Clothes-pins gross. 

Besky,  office,  medinm  sise  and  qoality No. 


Desks,  school; 

Wit  h  seats,  double,  No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old  do. . 

With  seats,  doable,  No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old .  do . . 

With  seats,  doable.  No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old  .do. , 

With  seats,  doable,  No.  4,  for  scholars  5  to  7  years  old . . do . . 

Back  seats, for,  doable,  No.  1 do.. 

With  seats,  siogle,  No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old .  do. . 

With  seats,  single,  Na  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old. do. . 

Desks,  teachers do.. 

MachiDCs,  sewinff : 

Domestic, ' '  umUy, "  with  cover  and  accessories do . . 

Singer's,  vibrating  shuttle.  No.  2,  with  cover  and  attach- 
ments— : No 

Singer's,  tailor's,  with  attachments do.. 

Mattresses,  excelsior,  cotton  top,  packed  in  burlaps,  crated, 
not  over  4  in  one  crate: 

Double,  0x4  feet,  not  less  than  45  p<iunds  each No. 

Single,  0x3  feet,  not  lees  than  36  pounds  each do.. 

Measures,  wood, ^bushel,  iron-bound..  ..% 6**". 

Mop-sticks. do.. 


Pails,  wood,  3  iron  hoops,  unpainted do. 


Pillows,  20  X  80  inches,  8  pounds  each,  curled  hair  or  mixed 
filling,  packed  in  burlaps  and  orated,  not  over  20  in  one 
crate No. 


Boiling-pins,  2^x18  inches,  exdnsiTe  of  handle dos.. 

Rope,  maniUa: 

l-inch lbs. 

-inch ............ ............................do.. 

-inch do.. 

•inch do.. 

•inch do.. 

l^inch do.. 

Wash-boards,  lino doi. 


Washtubs,  cedar,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the  three  largest 
sites dos. 


Wringers,  clothes 


b.l. 


.No. 


No.2 , do. 


•Nobi 


a 

4 
0 


4 
14 

9,300 
33 


80 
24 
12 
12 
00 
04 
12 
0 


7 
1 


283 

120 

*3 

10 


805 


380 
460 
430 
395 
350 

loo 

18 


11 


13 


I 
0$ 


I 


All  to  be  deliversd  in 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


1.45 
L40 


4.00 


•6.05 
afl.06 
a5.8& 
06.85 
a5.<>6 
04.75 
a4.75 
10.60 
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advertiaemmt  of  May  23. 1889,  far fumiahing  goodBy  etc, — ^Cootinaed. 
Awards  were  made  on  oomparlson  of  samples  which  aooompanled  bids.] 
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• 
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L.L.  Baker. 

i 
1 

8 
1 

1 

• 
Frank  Dalton. 

f4 
S 

1 

• 
• 

1 

1 

-■ — : — — ■                         -      - 

All  to  be  deliyered  in  San  Franoisoo,  CaL 

1 

• 

9.M 

2.40 

2.28 
406 

.25 
.18 

•2L60 

d«.05 
a  6. 05 
a5.85 
a5.85 
05. 05 
a4.75 
a4  76 
7.86 

1 

2 

.20 

.20 

.20 

LOO 

8.00 
.85 

8 

4 

alLOO 
alLOO 
al6.00 
028.00 

• 

5 

e 

7 
8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

35 

10 

, 

17 

36.00 
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- 

18 

30.66 
49.66 

52.00 

a5.00 
a400 

10 

20 

• 

21 
22 

28 

24 

1.95 

1.60 

L65 

2.00 

9.90 

L32 
L50 

2.70 
2.85 
400 

L50 

25 

20 

27 

28 

a. 66 

a. 80 

aL40 

aL05 

20 
30 

31 

'  1.20 

1.66 

LOO 

LIO 

« 

82 
33 
84 
86 

!l8 

.161 
.16 
.16 
•16 
.16 
.16 
1.60 
1.75 
2.75 

36 
37 

88 

38 

40 

41 

42 

2.15 
8.30 

2.20 
2.00 
2.00 

11.44 

12.87 
20.40 

2.82 
2.00 
5.00 
LOS 
2.40 
2.44 

8.25 

43 

44 
45 
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12.00 
1L50 
12.00 
10.60 
0.00 
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2.50 
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Akatract  ofproposaU  rw)eived  and  canlraeU  awarded  if»  San 
[KOT&— FigHiM  In  ]Mg»  type  denote  tiie  ntet  At  which  wntnote  h»Te  bMn  awarded  ,• 


I 


0 


i 


(4 


Pi 


AUtobedeUTwedin 
SuimiioUeo^CAl. 


1 
2 

8 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 


28 
24 


27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 

84 

85 


87 
88 


40 

41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

48 
60 

51 
58 


Clam  U. 
B^npLM,  BAwam,  uunon,  na 

Bagi,]iiMe doMiu 

Blaakete,  hone nvmbar. 

Bridles: 


•. dosen. 

Biding do.. 

Brnahet,  hone,  loftlbir  bMks do.. 


BucUee,  roller, 

i-inoh,  tinned-iroii. 

Linoh - do. 

l^-inoh do.. 

Bucluee,  trace,  2-lnoh paire. 

Cbaine,  halter,  with  ■iia^4|  feet,  Ko.0 dozeo. 

Cinohaa,hMir do.. 

Clipa.  trace do.. 

Cockeyes,  or  trace  hooks,  Japanned: 

2-tDch doien. 

2|  inches - do.. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  Japanned : 

2-ijich ......do.. 

2|-inoh do.. 

CoUsn: 

Uorse^  mediom do.. 

Horse,  large do.. 

Mnle do.. 

Cnrrycombs,  tinned*iron,  8bars do.. 

Oanges,  saddlers' do.. 

Halters do.. 

Hames.  Concord r pairs. 

Haroess: 

l>oable,  with  breechins.  Conooid  hames sets. 

Doable,  without  breecElng,  Concord  hames do. . 

Plow,  doable^  with  back-bind  and  collars,  Concord  hames, 
sets. 

Single • do.. 

Kniyes,  saddlers* dosen. 

Leather: 

Calfskin ponnds. 

Harness  (15  to  \8  pounds  per  side) do.. 


Kip. 


Lspe,  per  pound, 
smfock  .. 


do. 

ddes. 

Sole,  hemlock poonds 

Sde,oak do. 

Rings: 

Hslter jposs 

HamcM,  assorted do.. 

Saddles ....••••.••...... .nQmber. 

Surcingles • dosen. 

Wax,  Afdoani 

Saddlers* pounds. 

Shoe-maken* do.. 


ft 


19 


&00 

480 

7.76 

16.75 


V 


t 
1 

7 
ft 


3 

1 
lO 


1-19 

T 
M 

90 
36 

•5 

lO 
1-9 

ire 
9,ffyo 

9ft 
49 


1.60 
1.76 
2.05 


lJ9ft 

1.90 

80.00 
944>e 

i3.fte 

16.50 
3«0« 

6l00 


1.45 
1.9ft 

.25 


7.50 


914NI 


91.00 

8.00 


1,600 

1 
11 
13 

t« 

1ft 
19 


80.26 
26. 50 

17.60 
13.99 


.93 


.16 


.9ft 
.9ft 


.21 
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nndtr  advertUeiMni  of  May  23,  1889,  forfwrnishing  goods,  ete, — Continued. 


awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of 

aamplea  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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All  to  be  deUTOMd  in  SaH  FnaoiMM,  CaL 
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9.06 

' 

# 

8.16 

8.7S 
8.00 
9.60 

8.20 
6.40 

• 

■•••••••^••« 

.99 
1.39 

1.90 
.19 

' 

tJSO 

, 

.75 

9.00 
9.50 

.75 
1.95 

21.00 
21.00 
21.00 

m 

• 

1.20 

L89 
l.«0 

1.60 

1.70 

.00 

1.9 

18.06 

15.O0 

1.' 

.75 

99.95 
94.46 

18.40 

18.12 

6.06 

:^ 

.44 

.239 

.87 
.46 
.96 

.189 

.44 

.26 

.24 

.33 

.58 

^91 

.'221' 

•       •  a 

.48 

.21 

.191 

9.66 
1.56 

....^....... 

15.09 

4.60 

*"*t""***'*' 
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PROPOSALS   BECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED, 


Ahstraot  of  proposals  received  and  eontraets  awarded  in  San  FrandsfiOf  Cat , 
(NOTB. — ^Fignrea  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  et  which  oontracte  have  been  awarded  2 


•: 

I 


Artidaa. 


(A 


« 

3 


I 

It 

J 


& 

3 


AU  to  be  dettT. 

eredinSanFkan- 

eiaoo^CaL 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


84 
86 
86 

87 
88 


40 
41 


42 
43 


44 

46 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
66 


0LABBl2i 
AOBICULTITRAI*  TMFtMltBm, 

Angen,  po«t*hole doien. 

Axle-ffn 


e-gteaae,  of  2  dosen  boxes  each,  per  dosen 

Baga,  grain,  aeamlem,  2|  hnahelg doien.. 

Com-plantert,  2*hone nnmber.. 

Cradles,  grain,  4  fingers,  with^ythes,  packed  in  cases dosen.. 

Oaltivators,  l-horse,  iron  ftame,  with  wheel nnmber.. 

Diggers,  post-hole do.. 

Fanning-milla .do. . 

Feed-owters « do.. 


801 


Forks,  hM 


Dkedin 


ks,  nay,  0.  s.,  paokea  m  oases: 

8  oval  tines,  6|-foot  handles dosen.. 

4  oval  tines,  6|-foot  handles do.... 

Forks,  mannre,  o.  s..  packed  in  cases; 

4  oval  tines,  long  handles do.... 

6oTal  tines,  long  liandles,  strapped  ferrule do — 

Handles: 

Ax,  86-lnch,  hickory,  Ko.  1  (siunples  of  one  dosen  required), 
packed  In  cases dosen.. 

Hay-fork,  6|-foot  (samples  of  one  dosen  required),  packed  in 

cases ,. dosen.. 

Hoe,  planters*,  psekud  in  ones do.... 

Pick,  86-moh,  xTal,  packed  in  cases do.... 

Plow,  left-hand do — 

Plow,  right-liand do 

Shovel,  Umg,  packed  in  cases do — 

Spade,  packed  in  cases do. 


Harrow-teeth,  square,  I X 10  inches,  headed poonds.. 

Harrows,  40  teeth ....number.. 

Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  shanka,  c. a.,  8-inch dosen.. 

Gmh,  ca.,  ovaley^  Ko.2 do — 

Plantera*,  c  a.,  aoliaabank.  8>inch do 

Planters*,  ca.,  10-lnch,  with  eye do 

Knivea,  hay do — 

liachinea: 

Howing,  aingle-treea,  donhle*treea,  and  neck-yoke,  complete,  with 
two  dosen  extra  sections number.. 

Howing  and  reaping  comhined,  aingle-treea,  double-treea,  and 
neck-yoke  complete,  with  one  dosen  extra  aectiona  for  each, 

mowing  and  reaping number.. 

Heaping,  aingle-treea,  double-treea,  andjieck-yokeoomplete^  with 

two  ooeen  extra  aectiona nomber.. 

^Tliraahing,  mounted,  cylinder  to  be  not  leaa  than  24  inchea,  with  6- 
horse  mounted  power,  atacker,  aincle-treea,  double-treea,  neek- 
yokea,  and  ^  neoeaaary  belting  ana  flxtnrea  completo.nnmber. . 

Hattocka,  ax,  e.  a dosen.. 

Ox-bow  keya,  2-inoh do.... 

Picka,  eartn,  ateel-pointed,  assorted,  6  and  6  pounds do 

Plows,  with  extra  share: 

9-inoh.  ca.,  1-horae number.. 

10-inoh,  c  a.,  2-horae do.... 

11-inch,  0. a.,  2-borae do.... 

12-ineh,  &a.,  2-horae do — 

14-incli«  0.  a.,  2-hor8e do 

Plows,  breaking,  with  rolling  coulter,  gang^wheai,  and  extra  ahare: 

10-inch -        *^'.- 

12-inch 

i4.inch 

Plowa,  ahovel,  alngle  


)I4 

3 

S« 

19 
6 

1 

94 
14 

9i 
41 

lAe 


10 

19 

5 
13 

4 
4 

i,ioo 

34 

17 

8 
11 

4 
1 


!•••*• 


4 
9 


7 
8 

9 

48 

99 

117 

19 

31 

38 
19 
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wilier  advertisement  of  May  23,  1889,  for  furnitihing  goods,  «(o.— Continued,    ' 
awards  were  made  on  ooin|iariaon  of  aamplei  whioh  aooorapanied  bide.] 
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4 

11 

> 

• 

1 

6 
6 

1 

r 

ti 

All  to  be  deUvered  in  Smi  Franeiaeo,CaL 

1 
1 

11.76 

19.66 

.80 

1 

.85 
.96 

.96 

.65 

1.00 

2 

2.75 
9.66 

8 

4 

36.60 

89.00 

4.60 

L20 

19.66 

0.50 

4.46 
6.46 

4.75 
&20 

LIS 

1.50 
1.05 
1.40 

8.00 
1.80 
1.80 

6.96 

3.00 

4.8r 

4.36 

48.00 

24.00 

6.66 

.96 

21.00 
6.66 

&80 
4.37 

0.06 

4.18 

4.75 

7.40 

7.98 

1.20 
1.16 

1.49 
1.36 

1.60 
1.96 
9.60 
9.66 
1.76 
1.76 
.638 

0.48 

3.00 

5.00 

4.18 

3.46 

5.00 

11.76 

42.50 

105.75 
106.25 

786.06 

0.65 

.66 

4.86 

7.00 

8.16 

8.00 

9.96 

10.40 

13.00 
13.86 
14.76 

3.00 

■ 

5 
0 

« 

"••••• " •• ••••• 

7 

9 

.00 

10 

11 

10.00 
82.00 

12 

13 
11 

^•■•■■•••••>. 

15 
10 

4.06 

17 

18 
10 

LOO 
1.90 

20 
21 

2.75 
2.00 
l.CO 

22 
23 

.........i.... 

24 

25 

20 
27 

28 

i.76 

1.7S 

20 

30 

.04 
11.00 

31 

32 

•  •••••••  •«•••■ 

3.60 

33 

34 

35 

■*•••• •••" •••• 

30 

9.50 

4*J.A6 

47.00 

159.00 
67.60 

798.00 
6.66 

.55 
0.60 

6.87 

a  15 

8.86 

9.40 
10.00 

19.86 

13.80 

14.80 

3.66 

ri.oo 

37 

42.00 
1194N> 

38 
30 

40 
41 

42 

43 

7.26 
.76 
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4fi 

46 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

52 
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PBOP08AL8   RECEIVED    AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco  y  Cal.f  ttnder  adver- 
tisement  of  May  23,  1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Continued. 

[NOTB.-" Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  have  boon  awarded ;  awards  wvtm 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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1 
2 
8 

4 
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7 
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0 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

l8 
10 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 


Articles. 


Class  12— Continaed. 
AGEICULTUBAL  I1CPLBMB2ITB — continued. 

Plow-beams : 

ForlO'inch  plow number. 

Forl2-inoh  plow do.. 

Forl4-inoh  plow do.. 

For  12-inch  breaking-plow do. . 

For  14-inch  breaking-plow do. . 

Pamps: 

Iron,  open  top,  pitcher  spent,  8-inch  cylm- 
der number. 

Wood do.. 

Pnmp  tabing,  wood,  with  necessary  couplings, 

per  foot feet. 

Bakes : 

Hay.snlky.^ number. 

Hay,  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows dozen. 

Malleable  iron,  handled,  12  teeth do . . 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality,  Ka  4,  in  bundles, 

extra  tied dosen. 

Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  36  to  40  inch,  packed  in 

csMes dosen. 

Scythe  snaths do.. 

Scythe-stones do.. 

Seed-drills,  for  garden  use number. 

Shovels,  medium  quality,  packed  in  cases : 

Long-handle,  Ko.  2,  round  point dosen . 

Short-handle,  No.  2,  square  point do . . 

Spades,  medium  quality,  packed  in  oases: 

Long-handle,  MO.  8 do.. 


Short-handle, No. 8  ......  ...••.....•■•. .do. 

Swamp  (orbusb)  hooks,  handled do.. 

Wheelbarrows: 

All  iron number. 

Guden,  medium  slae do 

Yokes,  ox,  oiled  and  painted : 

Larse -«. do 

Ifedium do.. 
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AU  to  be  delivered  in  Ban  Francisco,CaL 
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pIOTB.— FlgniM  In  Urm  tjpe  deaote  tha  rale*  *l  which  Mntmiu  have  b««D  awaiiled  -,  kwarda  vera 
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84 
85 
80 

87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

4S 
40 
47 
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Abatraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Frandseo,  Cktlf 
[ If OTB.— Figures  in  lacga  type  denote  tbe  »ieH  at  whioh  oontracte  have  been  awarded ; 


Arttolea. 


Clabb  JS. 

BBA0B  ASD  TBOS  KBlTLIfl,  TUT,  TOT-WASE,  BtO. 

BoQers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  sise21  x  11  z  13  inches, 

iron  drop-handles,  riveted,  1no.8 dosen.. 

Backets,  water, galvanised  iron, 4gallon do 


Candle-stloks,  planished  tin,  O-inoh do. 


Cans,  kerosene.  l-Eallon,  common  top do... 

Cofl'ee-boilers,  folTsize,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and  handle : 

2-qiiart do... 

4-qaart do... 

0  quart do... 

Coflree-mllls: 

Iron  hopper-box do... 


Side.  No.  1 do.. 

Gups,  full  size,  stamped-tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle : 

T^int do.. 


Quart do.... 

Dippers,  water,  full  else,  long  iron  handles,  riveted : 

l-qnart do 

2-quart do 


Funnels.  1-quart,  foil  size,  plain  tin 


k  •  •  •  ■  UO  •  < 


Graters,  nutmeg do.... 

Kettles,  galvanised  iron : 

Camp  (nests  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  quarts),  redipped,  strapped 
bottom nests.. 

11-quart dozen.. 

14-quart do.... 

Lanterns, tabular,  safety do.... 

Match-safes,  japanned  iron,  self-closing,  medium  siae do 

Pails,  water,  neavy  tin,  retinned: 

10-qaart do.... 

14-qaart do 

Pans,  full  sise,  deep  padding,  stamped-tin,  retinned; 

1-quart do 

2>quart v. .do 

Pans,  dish, full  sise,  IX  stamped- tin,  retinned: 

12*quart do 

18-quart do — 

Pans,  dustt  Japanned do 

Pans,  f^y.  No.  4,  full  size,  wrought>iron,  polished do 

Pans,  tin,  Ml  size,  stamped-tin,  retinned : 

2-quart do.... 


4-qnart do. 

0-quart do. 


•8 
I 
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1 
I 


7 
99 


11 

•A 


49 


I 


•c 

I 


=3 

M 


8 

S 

p4 


All  to  be  delivered  in 
San  Francisco^  CaL 


9k 

1 


lO 
% 
A 


y 

9 

3 

14 


19 
19 
11 

6 


9^ 
19 
93 


6.35 


14.90 
4.75 
5.75 

.70 

2.25 

1.4A 
1.99 
S.SQ 

3.ya 

5.50 


.89 

1.39 

1.4S 

.00 
.39 


1.75 

7.80 
9.70 

.59 


3.ia 

3.89 

.83 

L70 


.92 
1.17 


&50 


a  Bids  on  6, 12,  and  10  quarts,  and  not  on  redipped,  strapped  bottom. 
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under  adveriieemmt  of  May  23, 1889,/i>r/iit*nM^tii47  goods,  efo.— ContiDodcl. 
Awards  w«re  m»de  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


i 

& 
1 

1 

.a 

1 

00 

n 

! 

1 

An  to  be  ddlTend  in  San  FiuolMo,  CaL 

« 
* 

15.00 

5.00 
460 
6.60 
4»0 
.76 
9.95 

LOO 
2.50 
6.00 

400 

6.25 

.68 

.60 

.87 

L25 

.62 
.60 
.76 
.63 
•75 
.26 

al.65 
&5.80 
e7.10 

6.26 

•                                   I 

1 

3.7« 

5.60 
5.60 

2 

.60 

8 

4 
5 

• 

0 

7 

8 

% 

0 

10 

4.^ 
5.40 

6.00 
6.76 

5.10 
5.76 
6.30 

&70 
3.60 

t 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

• 

19 

1 

*J0 
21 

22 
23 

.25 

24 

• 

25 

•-•- 

:« 

27 

4.75 

6.26 

5.00 
5.60 

28 

21» 

1.19 

4.00 
5.00 

.70 
.40 
.00 
.70 

aL25 
400 

•oo 

L80 

.60 

.40 

.95 

.63 

1.55 

LOO 

30 

. 

31 

32 

33 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 

LOO 
2L15 

LOO 
1.40 

30 

9.75 

2.10 

2.62 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 

6  Bids  on  12  qoarts. « 


«  Bids  on  16  quarts. 
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Ahiiraot  ofpropomiU  received  andeouiraete  awarded  in  SanFroMciaeo,  CaLy 
[H onL— Tlgans  in  lacge  ^ype  denote  the  nfee  at  which  eentnusCe  hAre  bena  swarded ; 


I 


1 

i 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 


Clam  15— Goattnued. 

BBIM  AVD  IBOH  KRTLU,  TDI,  TOT-WjUU,  STC— eOBtiimed. 

FUitei,  ttaniped-tia : 

••liiehfhekliii^,  deep  Jelly ;...d<nen. 

••inehidimier , do.. 

••inoh. pie do., 

Piiiiehee,tiiiaen',h(inow,|^ch do.. 

Sooope,  nooen*,  bend : 

Ko.4o'^"i;""^'.'"ii^*y.!;."""ir.iii.""iiii!i"!«ii.*do".! 

8heen,ti]men\haDd,Ko.7 number 

Solder pounds 

Solderfai|{-izona,  per  peir : 

l|poandeeeoh pair 

apoondaenoh...' pun 


0 


• 


0 

GP 


3 
4 


1 
1 
1 


1 
3 


I 


I 

► 

Hi 


i 

a 
f4 


All  to  be  dellTered  In 
Sen  Fnmoiaeo.  OnL 


^1 

4.20 

L90 
9.84 
1.70 


L12 
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under  adverUs&ment  of  Mag  23^  1889,  farfumiahing  goods,  eto.-^outinHed. 
Awatds  wen  made  on  oomparieon  of  sample!  which  aooompanied  bidn.] 
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3 
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AH  to  be  deliTered  in  San  Eranoisoo,  CaL 


.14 

.28 


S.00 
4.4N) 


2.6S 
i.00 


.82 

.80 

3.60 

1.90 

2.85 

S.0O 

.14 

1.0O 


1 

2 
8 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  CaX„t 
[NoTB.— Fif^ures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awmrded  { 


I 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

81 
32 
33 
84 
35 
30 
37 
38 

89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 


AiUdea. 


Clam  15— Continued. 

BRASS  AND  IBON  KBTTLK8.  TIH,  TOT-WABK,  KTC— Contiuaed. 

Spoons,  tinned-iron: 

BaetiDf;,  heavy doien. 

Tahle do.. 


Tea. 


.do.. 


Teapots,  pUinishedtln,  4-pint,  round do.. 

Tin,  sheet: 

10  X  14  inches,  IC,  charcoal box. 

10  X 14  inchee,  IX,  charcoal boxes. 

14x20  inches,  IX,  charcoal do.. 

Wash-basins,  stamped-tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  11  inches • dozen. 

Zinc,  sheet,  86  X  84  inches,  No.  9 lbs. 

Class  16. 

btovrs,  bollow  warb,  pipb,  btc. 
Caldron,  iron : 

Plain,  kettle,  90  i^Ions  actual  capacity * number. 

Portable,  with  farnaoe,  20  gallons  actual  capacity ...do.. 

Portable,  with  furnace,  90  calions  actual  capacity do.. 

Elbows,  stoTe-pipe.  4  pieces,  Ko.  26  iron : 

Slse  .Vinch do.. 

Size  6-inch do.. 

Size7-inoh do.. 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern,  10  inches  diameter  innide.  crated do.. 

Pipe,  stove.  No.  26  iron,  cut.  punched ,  and  formed  to  shape,  not  riveted ;  nested  in 
bundles,  with  necessary  rivets  : 

5-inch Joints. 

6-inch du.. 

7-inch do.. 

Polish,  stove • gross. 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood : 

24  inches  long • number. 

27  inches  lon^ , do.. 

32 inches  long • do.. 

87  inches  long • • do.. 

*Stove«,  cooking,  wood,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete: 

6-inch «. do.. 

7-inoh .„ , • do.. 


8-inch ,. , do. 

9  inch do. 

Stove,  heating; 

Wood,  sheet-iron.82-lnch — do. 

Coal,  large  size,  22-inc^  cylinder . .  - do. 

Combined  coal  and  wood,  heavy  sheet-steel  cylinder,  22  inches  diameter do. 


9 


o 


I 


76 

1 


95 


1,49« 


1 
1 

30 
913 


9»0 

41 
ft 


39 


97 
D 

9ft 


16 

19 

14 

9 


1 

a  2.1 

9 


*NoTS.— Furniture  for  %-ineh  cook-stovo  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz,  1  iron  pot  and  eover ;  1 
iron  ketUe  and  cover ;  1  iron  spider;  1  tin  iiteamer  and  cover;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper 
bottom,  21 X II X 13  inches,  iron  drop* handles,  riveted ;  1  coffee-boiler.  6*quart,  flat  copper  bottom ;  1  tin 
tea-kettle,  copper  l>ottom,  8-iuch;  1  tin  waternlipper,  2-qiiart:  2  square  tin  pans,  8|  x  12,  1  round  .pan, 
stamped  ^ach  \\  and  3-qaart;  2  iron  dripping'-pans,  12x16  inches,  seamless.  Furniture  for  other  slses 
of  cook-stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  Bach  stove  .must  be  aooompanied  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which 
muat  flt  the  pipe-collar  and  the  other  a  6-lQoht  jpipe. 
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under  adveriUement  ofJIfay  23,  1889,  forfumiahing  goods,  etc.— Continned, 
awttds  were  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamples  whi<di  accompanied  bids.] 
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1 

1 

»4 

• 

1 

»9 

Pi 

I 

d 

1 

i 

1 

AU  to  be  deliyered  In  San  Tzaaolsco,  Cat. 

•  64 

.18 

•11 
9.00 

.65 

.16 

.07i 

• 

.OO 

.45 
•16 

.14 

.10 

.08 
52.70 

6.95 

0.50 

8.0O 

8.50 

8.00 

8.60 

1.14 

.83 

.72 

.07} 

11.95 
10.50 
45.00 

.10 
.19 

.40 
.50 

.13 
.16 

.2-2 
8.25 

6.00 
6.10 
6.25 
&00 
8.80 
7.65 
11.00 
9.25 

16.00 

90.50 

93.50 

97.50 

18.00 

el3.50 
16.00 

1 

.16 
.21 
.36 
.09 

.21 

••••••••••••^^ 

.18 
.121 

2 
8 

4 
5 
0 

7 
8 

7.00 
&25 
8.26 

9 

• 

10 
11 

a76 

.96 
1.15 

12 
13 

0 

14 
15 

•07| 

• 

10 
17 
18 

< 

19 

20 

31 

■ 

.OOi 

22 

23 

.90 

.49 

S 

4.85 

5.89 

7.85 

9l85 

9.70 
14.20 
12.95 
10.45 
14.96 
21.35 
24.45 

?4 

?6 

26 

71 

?8 

3.1A 

8.85 
8.50 

29 

• 

&00 

6.25 
6.60 

8.00 

18.00 

20.00 
14.00 
17.00 
23.00 
21.00 
25.00 

30 
31 

32 
83 
34 

35 

36 

87 

38 
80 

40 
41 

m 

42 
48 

44 

45 

46 
47 

48 

i9.60     m'oo'I 

40 

1 

a  Ko  award,    b  Does  not  bid  on  planished  tin. 

«  Does  not  bid  on  22  inch;  not  proper  sample;  no  award. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Jheiraoi  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adrer* 
iisement  of  May  23,  1889,  for  furnishing  goodSy  f  tc. — Con  tin  aed. 

[KOTB.— Figures  in  large  tjpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ;  awards  were 
f  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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2 
8 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

IS 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 

28 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 


37 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 


Articles. 


Glabs  17. 

habdwabb. 

Adzes,  c  8.,  hoase  carpenters',   saiiare 

head dosen. 

Anvils,  wronght-iron,steel  face,  perpound : 

100  pounds namber. 

140  pounds do.. 

200  pounds do.. 

Aa<{er8,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut : 

|-inoh dozen. 

{•inch do.- 

Mnch do.. 

l^inch do.. 

ij-inch do.. 

2-inoh do.. 

Awls,  o.  s.,  assarted,  regular: 

Saddlers' do.. 

Shoe-makers',  sewing do.. 

Axes: 

Assort^,  3^  to  4^  pounds,  Yankee  pat- 
em  dozen. 

C.s.,broad,  12-inohont,singlehevel.do. . 

C.  s.,  hunters',  handled do.. 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality. .  .pounds. 
Bellows,  blacksmiths',  86-inoh  standai-d, 

number. 

Bells: 

Cow,  wrought,  large dozen. 

Cow, wrought, small  do.. 

Hand,  No.  8,  polished do. . 

School,  with  fixtures  for  hanging ;  bell 
to  weigh  400  to 425 pounds . .  .number . 

Belting,  leather: 

2-inch feet. 

8-inch do.. 

4-inch do.. 

5-inoh do.. 

Belting,  rubber : 

3-ply,  4-inch i do.. 

4-ply,  10-inch do.. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s. : 

i-incQ dozen. 

1-inch do.. 

|-inch do.. 

i-inoh do.. 

|-inch do.. 

Bite,  twist-drill,  for  metal : 

For  brace,  square  shank,  assorted,  ^  to 
I  inch  by  32ds sets. 

Straight  shank,  for  lathe  and  machine 
chucks,  assorted,  ^  to^  inch  by  82ds. 

sets. 

Bits,  gimlet,  donble-cnt,  assorted,  |  to  | 

inch dozen 

Bolts,  carriage^  per  100 : 

|xl number. 

ixU do.. 

ix2 do- 

Jx2| do,. 

ix8 do.. 

ix3| do.. 

ix4 do.. 

ix4i do.. 

|x5 do.. 

|x2 do.. 

1x2^ do.. 

1x3 do.. 

|x4 do.. 
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1 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  Ran  Francisco, 
Cal. 
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1 
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50 
JOO 
lOO 


••••■• 


.05 


1.5C 


134 

98 

3 
3 

4 
1 


3 


4i 


775 
1,S19 
1,390 
1,390 

aia 

fflO 
310 
400 

1,300 
900 

1,400 


.20 


14.00 

.09 
.09 
.091 

1.66 
2.40 
2.85 
3.45 
4.20 
0.U0 

.12 
.12 


7.24 

6.23 

18.50 

0.00 

.05} 

15.00 

3.00 

1.00 
476 

35.00 

64.00 

•084 
.139 
.18 
.998 

•lO 
.39 

.90 

.97 

L04 

1.21 

1.60 


.50 


45 

49 

iSl 

55 

,58 

61 

61 

,72 

,79 

,85 


11.80 

.09 
.09 
.09 

1.63 
9.37 
9.80 
3.39 
4.15^ 
5.8A 

.lO 
.lO 


5.25 

6.75 

16.00 

5.00 

.05 

12.66 

2.66 

1.00 

4.59 

48.50 


.85 


1.00 
1.30 
1.58 


1.89 

1.89 

.50 

.66 

.65 

.67 

.71 

.73 

.78 

.80 

.82 

.94 

LOO 

1.07 

1.14 

L27 


14.40 


.10^ 
.lOi 


2.40 
2.85 
3.45 
4.20 
6.0U 

.12 


8.50 


.06 


4.80 
1.00 

5.  so 


.90 

.97 

1.05 

1.35 

,  1.63 


1.17 


36 
37 

28 

:i9 

.43  I  40 


.GO 

.41 
.41 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

• 

u 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

23 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
81 


35 


.46 
.49 

.59 


41 
42 
AX 
41 

.58  I  43 
.61  I  46 
i  47 
48 
49 
50 


.75 

.81 


FOR  HARDWARE  FOR   THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
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Ah$traci  of  prapa9aU  received  and  coHtraois  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  under  adver- 
Usemmt  of  May  23,  1889,/or/icnit«AtJijp  goods,  0<c.— Continued. 

[KOTS.— FlgniM  In  larice  type  denote  the  ratetf  at  whiob  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

Baade  on  oompaiison  of  samples  which  aocompanied  bids.] 


I 


1 

a 
s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

14 

lA 

16 
17 
18 
18 

ao 


84 

88 
88 
87 


80 
81 


84 
88 
88 

87 


40 
41 
48 
48 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
48 
M 
61 


ArUoles. 


Olabb  17-^Gontinned. 
BABDWABV— oomtinned. 

Bolts,  eanlage,  per  180  x 

*x6 number. 

x8 , do.. 

x7 ^ ^....do.. 

x8 : do.. 

x8 ;....do.. 

x4 do.. 

x5 do.. 


xO.. 
x7.. 
x8.. 
xlO. 
xll. 
xl2. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Bolts,  door,  wroaght-iron  barrel,  8-inch dosen 

Bolts,  shntter,  WTonitht-iron,  10-tnch do.. 

Bolts,  sqnsre  head  and  nut,  per  100 : 

'  X 1 number. 

1| do.. 

x8 do.. 

x4 do.. 

xl do.. 

xl* do.. 

x8 do.. 

x8| do.. 

x8 do.. 

x8| do.. 

x4 : do.. 

x44 do.. 

xS do.. 

xaj do 


.do 
..do., 
.do 
..do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.^. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
•do. 


1 


i: 


111 


l^!i 


l,lO0 
700 
900 
900 

loo 

TffO 
950 
790 
950 
4ftO 
300 


1 

H 


A 


I 

m 
m 

i 


AH  to  be  delivereil  in 
Son  Francisco,  Cal. 


ffftO 

9 

100 
900 
100 
lOO 

no 
no 


fflO 

ooo 

40O 


398 

900 

900 

910 

900 

960 

ffO 

10 

50 

60 

ffO 

lO 


9800 
3ffO 
30O 
300 
3AO 


300 

AO 

ffO 

5100 

lOO 


1.11 
1.23 
1.37 
1.60 
1.83 
1.62 
1.82 
9.03 
2.24 
2.43 
2.84 
3.05 
3.25 


.84 
.76 

.78 


.08 
.87 


.99 

.08 
1.09 

1.06 
1.11 
1.01 

1.08 
1.11 
1.19 
1.94 
1.30 

1.35 
1.40 

1.45 

1.65 
1.57 

1.55 
1.57 
1.70 
1.75 
1.85 

2.00 
9.14 

1.70 
1.76 

l.SO 
9.07 

2.57 
3.79 


1.41 
1.54 
1.68 
1.81 
1.05 
2.34 
2.00 
2.81 
3.03 
3.24 
3.68 
3.89 
4.11 
.50 
1.39 

.76 

.76 

.78 

.00 

.87 

.87 

.00 

.02 

.98 

1.02 

1.06 
1.11 
1.02 

1.08 
1.12 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 

1.2^5 
1.40 

1.45 

1.59 
1.57 

1.49 
1.60 
1.76 
1.80 
1.01 

1.98 
2.25 

1.68 
1.76 

1.91 
2.07 

9.57 
8.72 


1.05 
1.17 
1.99 
1.41 
1.53 
1.59 
1.71 


9.10 
9.99 
9.67 
9.86 
3.06 
.50 


1.20 
1.26 
1.32 
1.38 
1.44 
1.50 


1.62 


1.74 


1.88 
1.02 
2.01 


1.86 
1.03 
2.13 
2.31 


a 

0 


1 

2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
20 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
.'iO 
51 
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PBOPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstraoi  of  propoaah  received  and  eoniraets  auforded  in  San  Franeieoo,  Cal.,  under 
[KOTB.— Figure*  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whloh  contraots  have  been  awarded: 


Artf^^^iift. 


i 

si 

3 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
18 
14 

15 
10 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
28 
30 
31 
82 
38 
34 
35 
38 
37 
88 
88 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4ff 
47 
48 
48 

SO 
51 
52 
63 
64 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 


Bolts,  tire,  per  100: 


Clabb  17— contjnned. 
HABDWABB— oontinned. 


A  X  U number 

Ax  If 


Az2. 

;X2-. 

:X 


?*■ 


.do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

:  x3 do.. 

Ax2 do.. 

Ax  2* do.. 

AxS{ do.. 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  Unosse,  ironlonob... doaen. 

Braces.'  iron : 

Grip,  10-inch  sweep do.. 

Katobet,  10  inch  sweep do.. 

Brass,  sheet.  No.  22  gauge pounds. 

Brushes :  * 

Dust ...dosea. 


Iffarking,  assorted do.. 

Paint,  all  bristles.  No.  i,  ftiU  size do.. 

Paint,  all  bristles,  No.  i,  full  size do.. 

Paint,  all  bristles.  No.  {,  ftUl  size do.. 

Paint,  all  bristles.  No.  2,  full  size do.. 


Scrub,  6-row,  10-inoh ....do 

Shoe « n» do 

Stove,  5-Tow,  lO-inoh do 

Varnish,  lU  bristlfls,  Ko.  8,  foil  size do 

Whitewash,  an  bttillM,  8-lnoh  b&ook,  with  handle do 


Butts,  door,  loose  ptn,  aoomi 

2|x2  Inches do.. 

3x  2|  inches do.. 

3x8  inches do.. 

3ix  84  laches do.. 

4x4uiohes do.. 

Calipers,  inside  and  outside^  8  inches do.. 

Cards,  rattle do.. 

Catches,  iron,  cupboard do.. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  A-inch : pounds. 

Chains,  log,  short  links,  witn  swirel,  ordinary  hook  and  grab-hook: 

'•inch number. 

-inch do.. 


{-ii 


-inch do.. 

Chain,  surveyors*,  66  feet,  iron,  with  brass  handles ....do.. 

Chains,  trace.  No.  2,  6|feet»  10  links  to  the  foot,  full  size pair. 

Clialk,  carpenters* : 

Blue pounds. 

Bed do.. 


fB90 
900 


700 
4fOO 
900 


lOO 


A* 

3| 


^ 


13 


18 


3 

S 

34 


3 


1 
1 

116 

fii 


No  bids  i«ce 


N 
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tidvertUemwit  cf  May  23, 1889,  for  fumiMng  goodi,  dto.--ContiBaed. 
Awwds  w«r9  nude  on  oompariaoii  of  aaoiplM  whioh  Moofmpanied  bids.] 


1 

1 

h9 

i 

Pi 

i 

1 

• 
• 

« 

A 

1 
& 

1 

All  to  be  dellTsred  In  Sab  Franoiioo,  CaL 

.39 
.49 
.56 
.61 
.68 
.75 
.88 
.97 
.08 

3.9ft 

6.00 

•34 
.34 

^ 

•ftO 
.ftft 

•ei 

•TO 
•TO 
•80 
.08 

8.00 
'  0.00 

41 
.41 
.44 
.64 
.61 
.68 
.72 

1 

2 

s 

4 

fi 

A 

7 

8 

g 

10 

11 

8.25 
6.24 

« 

12 

13 

**•* ••••"■ .^ • • 

14 

• 

. 

2.90 
8.65 

2.25 
9.ftft 

8.88 

.60 

2.87 
2.80 
3.55 
4.60 
.40 
.4ft 

15 

.75 

ft.9ft 

7.7ft 

11.90 

4.00 

16 
17 
18 
10 

20 
21 

22 

J. 

28 

1.08 
2.64 
8.14 
2.56 
8.79 
a85 
1.67 
1.78 
1.80 

J. 43 

1.63 
2.15 
2.36 

1.37 

1.68 
1.75 
2.83 
2.15 
8.15 
3.40 
8.70 

24 

L40 
1.75 
1.75 
2.25 
1.25 
1.60 
1.76 
2.25 
8.00 
1.50 
2.75 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

t.80 

1.80 
2.00 
1.40 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

L40 

31 
32 
33 

34 

85 
36 
37 
38 
39 

3.ftO 

40 
41 
42 
43 

2.60 
9.9ft 

2.95 
4.25 
5.75 

44 

45 

•19 
•96 

.29 

.37 

•4ft 

2.40 
.80 

.20 

.27 

•99 

•39 

.68 

94>0 

•ftO 

•ftO 
•096 

•lO 
•OS 
.08 

1X60 
•4ft 

.25 
.25 

.40 
.52 
.58 
.78 
.87 

46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

51 

52 

58 

51 

55 

.76 

.30 
.06 

LOO 
1.25 

.70 
1.00 

56 

57 
58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

••ftO 

.60 

63 

M 

. 

66 

.10 

66 

tKo  award. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahstrckoi  of  propoaaU  received  and  ooniraote  awarded  in  San  FrancisoOy  CdLj  under  advet' 
,  Haement  of  May  23,  1889,  for  farniehinq  goode^  c^o.— Continued. 

|K0TB.-»-rigare8  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


^ 

ji 


ArttdM. 


•*=> « 


• 

hi 


fe 


I 


I 


mm 

I 

I 

■ 


S 

I 

I 


4 


To  be  deliTored  in  San  Franoisoo,  CaL 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 


23 

24 
23 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
81 
32 

33 
84 

3( 


Class  17— <yontinned. 

HABDWABB— oontinned. 

Challc,  carpenters',  white poands 

Chalk  crayons •gross 

Chalk- lines,  mediam  size doaen 

Chisels,  O.S.,  cold,  octagon,  |  x  6  Inohes.do. 
Chisels,  o.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  handled : 
i-inoh do. 

[•inch do. 

i-inch do. 

■inch do. 

X*luCu   ••«••«••■««•■•«••••*••••  •«••  UU •  I 

2-uich do.. 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  handled : 

-inch do.. 

>inch do.. 

1r*1Q01]1  •••*■»  •«••••  ■••■••  ••••••  «■  aUO •  < 

2inoh do.. 

Clamps,    carpenters',    iron,    to  open  6 

incbes .dosen. 

Compasses,  carpenters',  cast-steel : 

6-iQch do.. 

8-inch ■ do.. 

Crowbars,  steel-pointed,  assorted  sizes, 

per  ponnd nomber 

Dividers,  c.  s.,  wing : 

8  inches  long dozen 

lU  inches  long do.. 

Drills,  blacksmiths' namber 

Fancets : 

Brass,  rackin|C,i-inch,  loose  key .  dosen 

Wood,  cork-lined,  No.  2 do. 

Files,  flat: 

Bastard, 8*inch  . ...... ....... .....do. 

Bastard,  t2-inch do. 

Bastard,  14-inch .......do. 

Wood,  12-inoh  ....................do. 

Wood,  14-inch do. 

Files: 

Gunsmiths',  assorted do. 

Half-round,  bastard,  8-inoh do . 

Half-roand,  bastard,  10-inch do. 


98 
99 
11 

6-19 
6-19 


9 

aA 

13 

1-19 
1-19 

4 

1* 

9 

|A 
»A 


n 


8.10 


02^ 
.20 


.18 
1.00 

1.85 
1.85 
2.10 
2.65 
2.75 
&25 
8.75 

2.90 
2.90 
2.00 
3.38 
3.80 
4.75 
6.70 

4.25 

1.95 
1.79 

.C4i 

2.50 
8.00 
2.75 


1.07 
9.11 
9.99 
9.11 
9.99 

1.95 
1.39 
1.83 


.69 

.25 

.20 

1.90 

1.85 
1.85 
2.10 
2.65 
2.75 
3.25 
3.75 

9.76 
9.89 
9.89 
3.30 
3.68 
4.60 
9.99 

e.15 

1.76\ 
2.70 

.69 

2.50 

3.30 

9.99 

9.00 

.30 

1.13 
2.23 
3.17 
4.10 
6.83 

1.26 
1.43 
1.93 


13^ 
20 


.13 


.75 


20 


1.80 
1.MO 
9.03 
9.49 
9.70 
3.19 
3410 

2.  OS 
2.98 
2.98 
3.94 
8.96 
4.98 
5.98 

4.90 

1.85 
2.26 

.06 

9.99 
34MI 

«.00 


.30 

1.21 
2.42 
4.72 


1.56 
2.09 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 


23 
24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
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Jbitraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aioardei  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  21%  lS8d,  for  furnishing  goods  J  etc, — Continued. 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whioli  contracts  Iiave  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 


I 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 

SO 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
28 


27 

28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 

87 


Artldea. 


Clam  17— Continued. 

HABDWABB— continued. 

FQes,  half-round,  bastard,  12-iooh  .  .dozen . 
FHesi  mill-saw: 

6-inch do.. 

8-inoh do.. 

10-inch do.. 

14-inch do. 

Files,  round,  bastard : 

8-inch do. 

12-inch do.. 

14-inoh  ........................... do. 

Files,- square,  bastard,  12-ioch do. 

Files,  taper,  saw : 

3-inch do.. 

8i-inch do. 

4-inch do. 

6inch do. 

Flat-ironn,  per  pound : 

7  pounds.. pairs 

8  pounds do. 

Ganges,  mortise,  screw-slide do^en 

Gimlets,  metal  heads,  assorted,  large : 

Nail do. 

Spike do. 

Glue-pots,  No.  1,  tinned number 

Grin<utones,  per  pound : 

Weighing  SO  pounds do. 

Weighing  75  pounds do. 

Weighing  100  pounds do. 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17  inches,  improved 

patent  cap,  extra  heavy number 

Hammers : 

Claw,  solid  c.  s.,  adze-eye,  (orged, 
No.lf^ dozen 


Farriers*,  shoeing,  cs  ........... .do . . 

Farriers',  turning,  2|  pounds do . . 

Riretine,  solid  cs.,  l^inch do . . 

Shoe-makers'  o.  s.,  No.  1 number. 

Sledge,   blacksmiths',  solid  o.  s.,  4 

pounds number. . 

Sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  o.  s.,  8 

pounds number.. 

Sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid  as.,  12 

pounds • number. 

Tack,  upholsterers'  pattern . . .  .dozen. 


i 

I 

if 

3 

a 


6-19 

lO 

14 

lO 

9 

J* 
9 

.7 
8 
O 

6 
18 
6-19 

4 

6 
3 

19 


15 

1x1, 
6-19 

9 

9 

1 
9-19 


w 

■ 

Hi 


>» 

^ 

• 

? 

1 

• 

8 

S) 

fi 

1 

u 

»^ 

o 

o 

1^ 

i 


S 

I 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


8} 


9.46 

.76 

.91 

1.90 

1.70 

9.4a 


1 
9 
9 


1.01 
.70 
.46 
.19 

.35 
.3a 
.88 
.43 
.53 
.76 

.0370 
.0370 


18.99 


.011 
.011 
.01ft 

.40 


3.95 


2.45 

18.00 

3.25 


2.60 

.75 

.07 

1.27 

1.80 

2.60 

.97 

1.80 
2.  GO 
2.23 

.33 
.33 
.36 
.49 
.51 
.79 

.934 
.934 
1.44 

.95 
.39 
.37 

.91} 
.91$ 
.911 

.35 


2.50 

4.20 

4.40 

3.99 

16.59 

9.87 

3.39 

.69 

.19 

•19 

4.26 


2.81 

.81 
1.05 
1.37 
1.05 
2.80 

1.05 
1.05 
2.81 
2.40 

.40 
.40 
.44 
.51 
.62 
.87 

.03ft 
.03ft 
1.55 

.20 
.45 


.01} 
.01} 
.01} 

.40 


W.  Ml) 


2.40 


I 

S 


1.28 
uL92 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 

23 
21 
25 

26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 

34 

35 

36 
87 
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14         PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 

itraot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
fisement  of  May  23,  1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc.^Coniiuued. 

rnL—TigareB  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracto  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  J 


. 


Aztifllfla. 


Clabb  17.— Continiied. 
HABDWABB— contlniied. 

Handles,  awl: 

Ordinary  peg dozen. 

Ordhiary  sewing do.. 

Hatohets,o.s.: 

Broad, 0-inoh  ont, handled do.. 

Shingling,  Ko.  2 do.. 


Hinges,  extra  heaTy,  strap  and  T,  per  pound : 

8-inoh do., 

10-lnoh do.. 

12-inch do. 

Hinff  es,  heavy,  strap,  per  ponnd : 

S-inch do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inoh do.. 

Hinges,  light,  strap,  per  dozen : 

6-inoh do.. 

8-inoh , do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inoh do.. 

Hinges,  lights  strap  and  T,  per  doaen : 

6-inoh • do.. 

8-inoh do.. 

Hooks,  hat  and  coatt  sohodl-hoase  pattern do. . 

Iron,  band,  per  100  pounds: 

'  zf pounds 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

, do., 

do.. 


AxJiii;."!"".".";!.'.'.'" 

Iron,  flat  bar,  per  100  pounds : 

H!::::::::::::::;::::::: 


.do.. 

.do.. 

•do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do. 


o 

fl 

m 


3 
3 


16 

1 

5 
3 

6-19 

8 


106 
lOO 
156 
lOO 
lOO 


lOO 
ISO 
900 

170 
300 
»M^ 
300 
900 
30O 
dOO 
900 
dOO 


« 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  CaL 


30 


.90 

.20 

7.60 
3.50 


.046 

.643 

.041 

•043 
.041 
.04 

•37 
.39 
•53 
.95 

•93 


.16 


.00 
.tH 

6.53 

2.00 
8.50 
&85 

.641 

.044 
.043 

.044 
.043 
.042 

.28 

.42 

.58 

1.00 

.25 
.30 
.09 
•93 


3.96 


.0467 
.0450 
.0433 

.0450 
.0433 
.0416 

.57 

.84 
L17 
2.00 

.50 
.60 
.10 


3.58! 
3.181 
3.181 
3.18] 
3.181 
9.981 
9.981 
9.98] 
9.981 


3.08I 
9.78} 
9.781 
9.781 
9.781 
9.781 
9.78| 
9.781 
9.781 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
U 

J3 
U 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
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AMrad  ofpropo9al»  rMnved  aud  oantraeU  awarded  in  San  FranoisoOf  Cal.^  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  23, 1S8&,  for  furnishing  goods,  el<j.— Con  tinned. 

^OTi.--'FigiirM  in  lArge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontnicts  h»vo  been  awarded ;  awards  wera 

made  on  oompftrison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids. ] 


1 


1 
3 
3 
4 
ft 

7 
• 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
91 
92 
23 
94 

98 
98 
97 

98 
90 
80 
81 


84 


AttUim, 


Clam  17— Continued. 
HABOWARB— continued. 
Iron«  fiat-bar,  per  100  pounds  i 

^lU:::::::::::::":::::::::::":::::""//"/.^ 

x4 do.. 

x| do.. 

x| do.. 

XI -^ r '. do.. 

xU do.. 

xl{ do.. 

x2 do.. 

x2| do.. 

x8 do.. 

x8| do.. 

ix| •• do.. 

jxlf do.. 

(xli do.. 

xl do.. 

xU do.. 

xl} J do.. 

x2 do.. 

x9i do.. 

x2| do.. 

X  if. • do.. 

x9 do.. 

.x2| do.. 

Iron,  halP-xonnd,  per  100  pounds : 

i-inoh do.. 

|.inoh do.. 

1-inch do.. 

Iron,  Juniata,  per  100  pounds : 

"    c2 do.. 

2 do.. 

x2 do.. 

xl do.. 

xl do.. 

eetigalvaniMd, 98 inches,  Ko.24 w do.. 

Sheet,  fralvanised,  28  inches,  Ko.26 do. 

Iron,  nail-rod,  I X  f,  per  100  pounds do.. 


I 


Z 

I 


All  to  be  de- 
livered in  San 
Francisco,  CaL 


lOO 

100 

100 

100 

400 

400 

39d 

300 

lOO 

ffOO 

400 

100 

300 

300 

500 

1,400 

TOO 

TOO 

700 

333 

700 
lOO 

60 
30O 

50 

100 
100 
170 
200 
200 
130 
100 
150 


9.781 
*J.7»2 

{*) 
(*) 
il..'SN} 

3..1NI 

9.58| 
9..18! 

(*) 
(•) 

-  il.5»i 
9.5R2 
9..18} 
9.A8i 

9.581 

9.48} 
9.58} 

(*) 
3.183 

(*) 

(*) 
(*> 
(*) 
(•) 
(•) 
(*) 
(•) 
(') 


i 
i 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

'-•1 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
80 
31 
82 
33 
84 
35 


WTT' 


*  Vo  bids  receiTed. 
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6         PBOPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

tract  of  proposals  reoeiv€d  and  oontracta  awarded  in  San  FraneiaoOf  Cal,,  under  adver- 
tiaement  of  May  23f  l&BQ,  for  fumiahing  goods,  etc, — Continued. 

rs.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraota  have  been  awarded;  awards  wove 

made  on  eomiiarison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Axtidea. 


Clasb  17— Continued. 
HABDWABB— oontinned. 

Iron,  Norway,  per  100  poonds : 

|xliDoh ponnds. 

1  inch  square do.. 

Iron,  round,  per  100  pounds : 

i-inoh • do.. 

^-inoh do.. 

|-inch do.. 

^riooh do.. 

|-inoh do.. 

y^'inoh ^o. . 

|-inoh do.. 

|-inch do 

rinch do 
iqch do 

l^-inch do.. 

Iron,  sheet,  per  100  ponnds : 

^inch  thick do.. 

Ko.16 do.. 

No.  25 do.. 

No.  26 do.. 

Iron,  sqoare,  per  100  pounds : 

^ioch do.. 

{-inch do.. 

{-inch do.,, 

t-inch do.. 

l-inoh do.. 

1-inch do.. 

IMnch do.. 

iJ-iDoh do.. 

Iron,  Swede,  per  100  pounds : 

i  x^inch do.. 

I  X  ^inch do.. 

I  X  1-ioch « do.. 

Ixi-iiioh .'. do.. 

i  X  1  inch ...do.. 

i  X  Uinches do.. 

4x2inohes.*. do.. 

|x2|indhe0 do.. 


1,100 

MOO 

900 

400 

656 

700 

1,490 

ffOO 

1,490 

1,100 

300 

rno 

190 

lOO 
lOO 

•100 
300 

lOO 
lOO 
390 

yso 

175 

ISO 

ffO 

9S 

*100 
•150 
*20O 
•170 
•2B0 
•400 
•450 


i^  11  to  be  deliTeted 
in  Ban  Txandaoo, 
CaL 


4.00 
44M» 


4.ftO 


3.60 


3.! 
3.18 
3.08 
9.99 

9.78} 
9.78| 

9.58r 
9.58: 
9.58} 
9.58} 


I 

0 


] 

9 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

VH 

13 

14 
15 
10 
17 

18 
10 
20 
31 
22 
23 
24 
25 


27 
28 
39 
80 
81 
83 
83 


•Nobidax«oeiTed« 
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Ahsiraoi  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.f  under  odveT' 
iisement  of  May  23, 1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  e<c.— Con  tinned. 

[Kon.-— FigoxM  in  lAtge  type  denote  tbo  rates  at  which  cootraots  have  been  awarded }  awards  were 

made  on  compurison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids*  J 


i 

a 


1 

9 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

10 

It 
12 

13 

14 

16 
10 
17 

IB 

19 


30 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Ariideai 


Clam  17<-Ck>ntinned. 
BAHDWABB— oontinned. 
Knives  and  forks,  per  pair pairs 


Knivee : 

Boteher,  •6>inch,   cocoa   handle, 

without  bolster dosen . 

Carving,  and  forks,  cocoa  handles, 

per  pair pairs. 

Chopping doB 


Drawing,  10  inch,  cs.,  cari>en- 

ters* dos. 

Drawing,  12<inch,  c.  s.,  carpen> 

ters' dos. 

Horse-shoeing ...do.. 

Hnntlng,  6-mch,  ebony  handle. 

with  bolster doz 

Shoemakers'  square  point,  No.  8, 

dos. 

SkinuiDg,  6-incb,  cocoa  handle, 

without  bolster doz 

lAdles,  melting,  Mnch  bowl  ....  do . . 
Latches,  tbnmb,'Soj!gon  pattern,  do. . 

Lead,  in  bars lbs  . 

Locks: 

Closet,  3|-mch,  iron  bolt,  d.^ad, 

2  keys dos. 

Drawer,  2|  x  2  inches,  iron,    2 

keys dos. 

Looks,  mineral  knob  rim,  iron  bolt, 
2  keys : 

4inohes doz. 

44  inches do.. 

5 inches  •••.•••- •  •••••••••.•do.. 

0 incbee  •••.••  .•••••  ..••••.» .go . • 

Looks,  mineral  knob,  mortise,  3^ 
inobeSflron  bolt. 2  keys... doz. 
Looks,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3*tambler, 
2  Keys  each,  assorted  oombina* 
tions  on  each  shipping  order/ 
doz 


a 

« 

« 

%-% 

a 

« 


14 


3 


4 

7-19 

lO 

6  to 


•A 


14 

41 

90 

3 

6-19 


14 


I 

o 
«  • 

I 


tZ, 

• 

t' 

1 

I 

m 

H 

a 

9 

t 

g 

s 

s 

I 


I 


s 

.a 


.a 

4 


All  to  be  deliyered  in  San  Francisco,  CaL 


.07 
.13 
,16 


1.25 


.06ft 

LOS 
.60 


4.60 

"."oift 


6.00 

6i50 
2L90 

8.40 

.08 

2.80 


.40 
.051 


9.1 


0.60 

)o.oo 

2.00 


L50 


.08 


1.10 

•TO 

L25 


44BO 

5.10 
9.95 

9.95 


94N> 
3.50 
.44 
.05) 

1*34 

1.60 


2.20 
4.15 
6.50 

10.00 

9.60 


L20 
1.69 


.07 


LOO 


4.75 

6.25 
3.26 


.90 


.90 
1.00 
2.00 


.70 

.76 

.68 


i 


1 
2 
8 


0 
7 
8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 
16 
16 
17 


18 
10 


20 
21 
£2 
23 

24 


25 


'Ko  award. 
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PBOPOSALS  BEOEIVED   AND   CONTBACTS   AWARDED 


AbBtract  ofpropoadU  received  and  oontraeia  awarded  in  San  FraneieeOf  Cmi.t 

■ 

[KOTB.— Flgnns  In  luge  type  denote  the  rates  at  irUoh  oontnoU  have  ben  awarded  i 


I 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
22 
80 
81 
32 


S4 
85 
38 
87 
38 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

48 
47 

48 
49 
60 
51 
%  52 
63 
54 
65 
58 
57 
68 
60 


AztidM. 


GiiAflB  17— Continued. 
HABDWjua--oontI]ined. 

Nails,  caeins.  per  100  pounds : 

80,  steel*... %... .pounds 

8d,  steel* do. 

12d,  steel* do. 

Nails,  per  100  pounds : 

8d,  oat,  steel* do. 

8d,  out,  steel* do. 

lOd,  ont^  steel* do. 

12d,oat»  steel* do. 

20d,  out.  steel* • do. 

aod,  out,  steel* do. 

40d,  oat,  steel* do. 

OOd,  oak  steel* -. do. 

Fenoe,8d,  steel* do. 

Fence,  lOo,  steel* do. 

Fence,  12d,  steel* * do. 

Finiahlnff,  8d,  steel* .*... do. 

Finishing,  8d.  steel* ~ do. 

Horseshoe,  No.  8 do.. 

Horseshoe,  No.  7 ^ do.. 

Horsesho^  No.  8 do.. 

Ox-dioe,No.5 do.. 

Shingle,  4d,  steel* do.. 

Wroaght»8d,  steel* do.. 

Wrought,  Sd,  steel* do.. 

Nnta.  iron,  sqnare : 

For  ^inon  bolt do.. 

For  Arinoh  bolt do., 

For  l^ch  bolt • ...................do., 

For  {-inch  bolt do.. 

For  \- inch  bolt «. do.. 

For  |-inoh  bolt do.. 

For  l-inoh  bolt do.. 

For  i-inoh  bolt do.. 

Oilers,  sine,  medinm  siae doaen 

Oil-stoneo,  Washita do.. 

Packing:      , 

Hemp • pounds 

Raboer,  |-inch do., 

Robber,  A-inch do., 

Rnbber,  i-inoh do.. 

Yam,  ootton*waste do.. 

Paper,  assorted : 

JBmery qoirse 

Sand do.. 

Pencils,  cazpenters* dosen 

Picks,  mill,  solid  caat«teol,2-poand do.. 

Pipcixoa; 

tinch feet, 
inch do.. 

l|-inoh do.. 

Plaaee: 

Fore,  doable-iron,  e.  s • No. 

Hollow  and  round,  1-inch,  a  s pairs. 

Hollow  and  roand,U-inoh,  CIS pair. 

Hollow  and  roand,li-inoh,e.s pairs. 

Jack,doab]e>in>ac.s No. 

J'ofaiter,dooble-iroa,c.s No 

Hatch,  l-tneh,  plated pairs 

Hatch,  1-ineh,  plated pair 

Plow,  beech-wood,  sarew-arm,  ftiU  set  of  iroosb  a  s;. . .  Ho. 

Skew-rabbet,  |-ineh No 

8kew-tabbet,I-ineh No 

8aiootli,doable-lroo,c»a Ho. 


1 


1^ 

|5 


l,TOO 
1,700 

eso 
3,oeo 

4,000 
0,900 
4,100 
9,lftO 
l,MOO 
l,3SO 

800 

t,O0O 

ItftdO 

4,350 

OO 

lOO 

aoo 

390 

435 

95 

9,100 

900 


George  T.  Hawley. 


AlltobedeaTeiedin 
San  Francisco^  Cal. 


19 

no 

155 
05 

no 

95 
195 

4 

95 

t28 
t20 
t22 

5 


oy 

50 


15 

9 

1 

IS 

94 

5 
9 
1 
1 
1 
9 
15 


a3.75 
08.80 
03.35 

03.25 
•8.10 
aXOO 
02.85 
a2.85 
a2.85 
02.85 

.03.10 
03.10 

ae2.85 
02.85 
•4.00 
•3.85 
11.00 

laoo 

.10.00 

23.00 

•8.45 

4.00 

3.85 

.10 

.10 


.04| 
.039 
•030 
.030 

*78 


54.88 
54.83 
54.12 

54.08 
53.73 
53.53 


53.38 

53.38 
53.73 

53.73 
5e3.53 

53.38 
55.18 
54.88 


54.38 


.15 


•18 


•37 
17 

.45 


.75 
.75 


*Bida  ftr  plain  wire  nafla  win 


tHo 


FOR  HARDWARE  FOR  THE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


adwrU$emei^i  of  Majf  SS3, 1889i  for  furnishing  goods,  eto.— Continued, 
iran  modo  on  oomporiaon  of  aamplM  whioU  oooomponied  bids.] 


L.L.  Baker. 

James  Gaio- 
Inn. 

LeWlLKel. 
logg. 

W.  p.  Fuller, 
Jr. 

Obaries  W. 
JLmee. 

9 

John  F.  Har 
rlaon. 

All  feD  be  dellTered  in  Sen  Frmnoifloo,  Col. 

08. 76 
08. 60 
08.86 

08. 26 

08.10 

02.06 

02.86 

02. 85 

02.86 

02.86 

03.10 

03.10 

02.96 

02.86 

olOO 

08.85 

11.09 

11^09 

11.09 

11.99 

03.45 

8.25 

8.10 

.001 

•9r 

.06 

•75 
.15 

•14 

64.55 

64.39 
64.19 

63.95 

63.80 

68.70 

68.86 

63.00 

68.60 

68.60 

63.39 

63.80 

63.70 

6X66 

64.89 

64.55 

8.76 
8.60 
8.86 

3.85 
8.10 
2.86 
2.86 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
3.10 
8.10 
2.06 
2.85 
400 
8.86 

• 

*"•**••"•••■"• 

, 

...... ...^... 

64.99 
3.95 
3.89 

8.46 

4.00 

/               8.86 

.99i 

.OOi 
.062 
^                .06 

iso 

.20 
.22 

.70 

•  ••••••  m^  •  •  •  • 

•«k«««««»«*««« 

• 

•19 

•99 

•Hi 

.18 

.18 

.40 
.10 

.17 

.18 

•15 

.19 
.20 

•i4r 

.07 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.46 

,     .81 

.90 

.00 

•  lOi 

.68 

.40 

.60 

.66 

•39 

.82 

#"• 

•  •«••••  ^N»««  «■ 

9^95 

.30 
•39 

.85 

.88 
.86 
.41 

oCatnaUa. 


6WirenaUa.    , 


elOd  ont  natla,  00  to  pound ;  wlre^  70  to  pound. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  reeeitfied  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Col.,  ufider  adver* 
tisement  of  May  23,  ld89,  for  furnishing  goods,  eto. — Continued. 


[KOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.) 


awards  were 


0 


I 
2 


4 
6 


6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 
35 
86 

37 


▲rticlefl. 


Clam  17— <}ontinned. 

HAUDWARS— «ontinaed. 
Pliers: 

Flat-nose,  7-inoh dosen. 

Slde^utting,  7-inch do.. 

Punches : 

C.  s.,  belt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2, 8, 4, 6, 
and  6 dozen. 

Kutary  spring, 4  tubes > do.. 

Spring,  harness,  assorted,   6^  7,  and   8 

tubes docen. 

Rasps,  horse : 

14  inch do.. 

16  inch do.. 

Rasps,  wood  t 

Flat,  12-inch  ..........................  do. . 

Flat,  I4*incb ...... ......  .•.•....••«.. . do . . 

Half-round,  12-inch ....do.. 

Half-round,  14-inch do. . 

Rivet  sets: 

No.  2 .'. do.. 

No.  3 do.. 

Rivets  and  burs,  copper.  No.  8: 

4-loch pound 

-inch pounds. 

■inch do.. 

•inch do. 

l-inch do.. 

Rivets  and  burs,  iron,  No.  8,  flat-head : 

|-inoh do.. 

{•inch do.. 

Rivets,  iron,  No.  8,  flat-head: 

frinoh  ....* do., 
inch do., 
inch do.. 

1-iuch  .1 do.. 

Rivets,  iroD,  flat-head: 

Ax2  inches do.. 

4x2  inches do.. 

I X  2^  inches do.. 

IzS^lnchtts do». 

|x4  iuches do.. 

Rules,  boxwood,  2  foot  four-fold dosen . 

Saw-blades,  butcher's  bo  w,  20-inoh do . . 

Saw-sets: 

For  cross-cut  savs do.. 

For  hand-saws do.. 

Saws,  circular: 

8-inch,  rip number. 

20-incn,  cross-cut do.. 

20-lnch,  rip do.. 

24*inch,  cross-cut do.. 


1 
& 

i 

1 
I 

s 


6-19 

1 


8./^ 
5-19 
9 

r 

!* 

1-19 
1-19 

1 

4 
44 
39 
30 

15 
9 

11 
lO 
lO 


*5 
*30 
*25 

*6 
•10 

9 

1 


9 

3 
3 
3 
3 


t 


IS 

o 


^ 

.s 

• 

4 

j 

M 

c 

■ 

1 

i 

• 

A 

^ 

I 

^ 

u 

O 

A 

I 


All  to  be  dellTered  in  San  Franciaoo, 
CaL 


7.60 


6.00 
4.75 


l&OO 
9.00 


8.85 
7.50 


.80 
6.25 


4.15 
&70 

4.10 
5.60 

4.10 
5.60 

8.00 
8.00 

.94 

.24 
.94 

.24 
.94 


8.75 
2.50 

1.75 

&60 

8.50 

12.00 


9.75 


.es 

6.95 

4.56 

3i«l 
5.98 

4.10 

5.63 
3.69 
5.67 

2.60 
2.00 

.24 
.94 

.24 
Ji4 

.84 

.94 
•94 


.94 
•94 
.94 


•76 
3.46 

9.56 
1.95 

I 

L31 
5418 
5.38 
6.66 


4.00 
7.00 


g 


6.00 


4.68 
6L34 


4.43 
6.09 

9.40 
9.66 


.25 
.26 
.26 
.85 


.76 


2.75 
1.20 


1 


3 

4 


8 

0 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

31 
33 
23 
34 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
31 

32 


34 
85 
36 

37 


*  No  bids  received. 
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AhBtraet  of  proposaU  received  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  San  Frandaoo,  CaL,  under  adver- 
iieement  of  May  23,  1889,  for  furnishing  goods,  eto.— Contiuaed. 

(KOTi.<^Flgiiies  in  large  tjrpe  denote  the  ratea  f^t  whiob  contraota  bavii  been  awarded;  awards  were 

inade  on  oomparUon  of  aamples  whioh  accompanied  bids.] 


I 

8 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 

1« 
17 

18 

19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
83 
34 
85 
86 
37 


Artidea. 


Clabb  17— Combined. 

HABDWARB— continued. 
Sawn: 

Crosa>cnt^  7  feet,  tanfrs  riveted  on number. 

Hand,  26>inoh,  6  to  8  points  t<o  tbe  inch. .duseu 


Hand,  26-incb,  7  to  9  points  to  the  inch do . 


Hand,  26-incb,  8  to  10  points  to  the  inch  ..  .do 


Key-hole,  12-iDob  compass do 

Meat, batcher's  Dow,20-inoh do.. 

Scales: 

Batchers',  dial-face,  spring  balance,  square 

disb,  30  ponndn,  by  ounces nuoi  <ier 

Counter,  fki  pounds do 

Hay  and    cattle,    4    tons,    platfunn,    8x14 

feet nuni  bet- 

Platform,  1,000  pounds,  drop-lever,  on  wheels 

number 

Spring-balance,  24  pounds,  heavy,  with  li(»ok 

niinilx'r 

Scissors,  lady's,  0  inch,  c.  s.,  fall  size,  good  qnslity 

.*. dozen. 

Screw-drivers : 

6inch  blade do . . 

8-lnch  blade ilo . . 

10-inch  blade do. . 

Screws,  wrouKbt-iron,  bench,  1^-inch number 

Screws,  wood,  bench,  2) -Inch do.. 

Screws,  wood,  iron: 

finch,  No.  4 giosa 
inch,  Na  5 do . . 
inch,  No. 5 do.. 

f-inc  h ,  Na  6. do.. 

{-inch,  No. 7 <lo.. 

■inch,  No.  8 do. . 

■inch,  No.  8 do . . 

J-inch,  No.  0 do. . 

1-inch,  Xo.  9 do.. 

1-incb,  No.  10 do.. 

IHncb,No.]0 do.. 

l|inch, No.  U do. 

li-inch,  No.  11 do.. 


a 

« 

•'I 


68 


9\h 


3 


^■^ 


0 

s 

1 

^ 

hJ 

d 

J 

• 

i 

1 

s 

s 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 


1.80 

5. 00 

14.00 

.'i.OO 
14.00 

11.00 


3.15 
0.80 


.S.CO 
7.0U 


11 

1 

3 

14 

ff 
•    7 

4 
» 
3 

7 
5 
91 
It 
19 
17 
14 


1         02.  TA 
90.00 


23.50 

2.).  00 

2.75 

1.35 
1.8ii 
2.70 

9.7;» 

.10 

.11 

.12 
.13 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.20 
.21 
.23 
.25 
.28 
.32 


1.40 

ia.uo 
II  00 

to.oo 

i:t.  00 

11.  tK) 
10.00 

i:).  uo 

11.00 
10.00 

1.7  A 
13.90 


9.SO 
6.75 

120.  CO 

94.00 

17.00 

9.16 

.03 
1.19 
l.Oj 
.50 

.35 

.09 

.10 

•ION 

.117 

.13^ 

.14| 

.151 

.18 

.19 

.907 

.991 

.959 

.988 


80.00 


u 

9 

a 

0 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1U 

11 

12 


13 
14 

15 

10 

17 
18 
10 
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PROPOSALS*  RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstriict  of  proposals  reoeived  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  FranoisoOf  CaL,  under 
tisement  of  May  23,  IHSQ,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Contiuaed. 

[NOTK.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


I 

a 


1 
2 

8 

4 
5 

Q 
7 
8 
9 
10 

II 
12 


13 
14 
16 
16 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

20 
80 
31 
82 


Artielea. 


CLA88 17->Continned. 
RABDWABB— oontinned. 

Screws,  wood,  iron  ^-Continued. 

14-inch,  No.  12 gross 

li-inch.  No.  13 do. 

2-inch,  No.  13. ..........a. ......do. 

2-inch.  No.  14  ...........•.....>. do. 

2^inch,  No.  14........... do. 

2^inoh,  No.  16 do. 

2f-inch,  No.  14......... ....do. 

2i*incb,  No.  16.. .....do. 

8'lnoh,  No.  10. .a... ...... .......do. 

3-ineh,No.l8 do. 

Shears: 

Sheep doz 

8-inon,  c  s..  trimmer's  straight,  fall- 
size,  good  quality  doz 

Shoes,  horse: 

No.l lbs 

No.  2 do. 

No.4 do. 

No.  5 do. 

Shoes,  male: 

No.  4 do.. 

Sieves,  iron  wire,  18-mesh,  tin  frames . . . 

doz. 

Spirit-levels,  with  plnmb,  30-inch. .  .do. . 

Springs,  door,  spiral do.. 

SqaareH: 

Bevel,  sliding  T,  lOinch 

Framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide 

Try,  4|-lnch 

Try,  10-inoh 

Staples,  wrouglit-iron,  3  inches  long .  do . . 
Steel,  cast,  bar: 

^x|inch lbs. 

t  X I  inch do.. 

i  z8  inches do.. 

1x1 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


inch 


do. 


a 

li 
s 


ts 

I 

M 


I 


8 


S3 

3 

•4  • 


I 


SI 
o 


I 


0 
►9 


S 

9 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  CaL 


1 
4 

6 
5 

y 

5 
9 

1 
1 


6.19 

1,900 
l,70O 
1,300 

lOO 

900 
300 
dOO 

3 

%^ 
\% 

*60 
*50 
*50 
•60 


2.50 


.35 
.43 
.47 
.62 
.55 
.62 
.60 
.67 
.00 
1.10 

10.00 


4.90 

1.00 

2.25 
6.25 
1.40 
2.75 
.06 


•31k 
.39 

•56 
•54 

•61 
•81 

•Vw 

6.60 

3.86 

4.191 

4.1*J 

4.iaj 

4.19 

4.19 


1.85 

4.60 
1.00 

3.15 

6.00 
1.35 
3.43 

•65 


2.25 


2.10 


4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 

6.20 
6.20 
6.20 


6.40 
•65 

2.40 
5.56 

1.60 

aoo 


§ 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

18 
14 
IS 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
28 

24 

26 
26 
27 
28 

29 

80 
81 


*  No  bida  reoeived. 
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Ahatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atrorded  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  2^,  18cJ9,  for  Jnmishing  goods f  etc. — Coi^tinued. 

[KoTS.— Figures  in  larjce  type  denote  the  rate*  at  wbiob  contracts  have  been  swarded;  awards  were 

made  on  eompariaon  of  samples  which  aooompanled  bids.] 


1 
t 
B 

4 
5 
• 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

18 
13 
U 
16 
16 
17 

18 
18 
20 
21 


24 
25 


27 
28 
28 

ao 

31 


Articles. 


Clash  17— Continued. 

HABDWABB— continoe^ 

Staet,  east^  oots^on : 

•inch pounds. 

inch .' do.. 

•inch do.. 

Steel,  oast,  square : 

inch do.. 

•inch... ^...do.. 

i-{nch do.. 

inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

1-inoh do.. 

l^-inoh do.. 

li-inoh /.do.. 

Steel,  plow: 

'  X 3 inches do.. 

X  4  inches do.. 

X  44  inches .«. do.. 

X  5  inches do 

x5|  inches do. 

X  0  inches • do.. 

Steel,  Rpring : 

ixi  inch do.. 

|xl|  inches do.. 

I  X  U  inches do.. 

|x  ]|  inches .do. . 

1x2  inches do.. 

Steels,  butchers*,  12-inoh doaen. 

Swaee-blocks.  bLMsksmiths',  100  pounds  . . .  .number. 
TaoKs,  iron  wire,  brass'heads,  upholsterers',  siie  Ko. 

43,  per  M H. 

Tacks,  cut,  fall  half  weight : 

4-ounoe papers 

6-ounce do.. 

8-oonce do.. 

10-ounce do.. 

12K>unoe do.. 

Tape-meaanres,  75  feet,  leather  case do.. 


a 

^5 


39 

no 

lOO 

so 

75 

lOO 

lOO 

lOO 

AO 

35 

AO 

♦100 
*50 
•100 
*200 
•100 
•250 

•75 
•25 
•75 
•25 
♦60 
1-19 
9 

A 

Al 


1S3 

lOO 

lOA 

T-lii 


n 


« 

r 


a 

»: 

« 

» 

s 

^ 

^ 

>i 

o 

i 

I 

I 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  Gal. 


8.00 


.45 

•013 
•014 
•OlO 
.OlO 
•099 


•OA 
•4A 

.013 

.on 

.016 
.02 
.02^ 
4.AO 


.81* 

.Oli 

.02 

.02i 

.021 


•08i 

•08i 

•08i 
.OMi 
•081 
•08i 
.08i 
•OSi 
•OM 

•oil 


.45 


7.87 


^ 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 
IC 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
28 
30 
31 


•  ITo  bids  reoeiyed. 


A*.' 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS 


AWA^ 


BED 


tract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  under  advert 
tisement  of  May  23,  1889, /or/«riii«fctii^  goods,  etc, — Continued. 

>TB. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ratea  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  comparisou  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.  J 


Articles. 


Class  17~Continaed. 
nARDWARE— continued. 

Taps,  taper,  right-hand: 

i^'a-lncb,  20  threads  to  the  inch  .. ..nnmber. 

l-iucb,  18  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

Va-inch,  18  threads  to  the  inch. do.. 

g-incb,  16  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

/a-iiich,  Itithreadsto  the  inch do.. 

i-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

fa-inch,  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

I- inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch do. . 

}-inch,  12  ttireads  to  the  inch do.. 

Tire-bi'nders do.. 


Tire-shrinkers  x do.^ 

Tue-ctUks,  steel: 

No.  1 ponnds. 

No.  2 do.. 

No.  3 do.. 

Tongs,  fire,  20inch .pairs. 

Trowels,  plastering,  10|-inch dosen . 

Tnyen's  (twit«r),   iron,  duck's-uest   pattern, 

single,  No.  2,  heavy .* number. 

Valves,  globe,  1-inch do.. 

Vioo,  blacksmiths',  solid  box,  per  pound: 

6-inch  jaw do. . 

40  pounds do. . 

Vises,  carpenters',  parallel,  4-inch  Jaw do.. 

Washers,  iron: 

For  Jinch  bolt ponnds. 

For  iViD<^h  bolt do.. 

For  i-inch  bolt do.. 

For  {-iucli  bolt do. . 

For  i-iuchbolt do.. 

For  linch  boU do.. 

Wedges,  wood-choppers*,  steel  point,  perponnd: 

5  pounds number 

6  pounds do.. 

7  pounds do.. 

Wire,  annealed: 

No.  12  gauge. .....pounds. 

No.  14  gauge do.. 

No.  16  gauge do.. 

No.  18  gauge do.. 

Wire,  brass: 

No.  6  gauge do. . 

No. 0  gauge do.. 

No.  IjTgauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  fion: 

No.  3  gauge do.. 

No. 7  gouge do.. 

^ o.  1.M  gauge ....•...•.....•.....•..*.  . Qo . . 

No.  18  gauge ^ do.. 

Wire-cloth,  for  screens,  painted... square  feet. 
Wire,  copper: 

'•incb ponnds. 

To.  4  gauge do. . 


fe'< 


•a 
a 

I 

i 

o 
a 


\ 

*: 

« 

W. 

•M 

1 

& 

• 

a 

o 

k 

HJ 

4 

!^ 

n 

a 

a 

M 

• 

2 

1 

Si 

a 

V 

S 
a 

1 

All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Fran- 

Cisco, 

CaL 

a 


3 

8 
10 
14 
14 
14 

14 

14 

3 


160 

350 
17 

1 

13 
SI 

1 
1 
4 

65 
50 

yo 

70 

110 

60 

89 

38 
78 


305 

305 

5 

lO 

5 
15 
35 

30 
70 
30 
50 
30 
500 

lO 
5 


.54 


.05 

.05^ 

.05| 

.06 


18.00 

90.50 

.06} 
.061 
.(HJf 
.30 

9.00 

•60 


.08| 
.07| 

.o«| 

.05 

.04i 

.04i 

.069 

.069 

.069 


.05 
.05 
.05 

.05 

.o« 

.02 


02 


.15 

.15 

.15 

.17* 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.35 

.331 


,OOi 
.OO) 
.OOft 

7.6o" 

.76 
.7u 

.OS| 
.08} 
4.75 

.09 

.08 

.07 

.051 

.05 

.05 

.071 
.05} 

.07* 
.05} 

.07} 
.05} 

.03} 
.03} 

.10 
.04} 

.35 
.35 
.35 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.0185 

.35 
.35 


.:>. 

&00 
11.50 


9.18 


.10} 
.10} 


.09 

.08 

.07 

.05} 

.05 

.05 

.09 


.09 

■  «  ■  •  « 

.09 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
81 
82 
38 
84 

35 
86 
87 

88 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 

48 

49 
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Ab9tract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.j  under  advcT' 
tisement  of  May  23,  1869,  for  furnishing  goods,  etc. — Continued. 

[None.— -Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  ratea  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


i 

a 


1 

2 
3 

4 


6 
7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 


Artioles. 


Class  17— Goniinned. 

BABDWARB— continued. 

Wire,  copper— Continued. 

No.  Sgange pounds. 

No.  12  gauge do.. 

Ko.  18  gauge do.. 

Wire,  barbed,  galvanized,  for  hog  fence,  to 
weigh  not  less  than  16  ounces  per  rod;  samples 

in  one-rod  lengths  required pounds . 

Wire,  fence,  barbed,  galvanised.for  cattle  fence, 
to  weigh  not  less  than  18  ounces  per  rod ; 
samples  in  one*rod  lengths  required.. pounds 

Wire-fence  staples,  sted,  galvanised do.. 

Wire-fence  stretchers number 

Wrenches,  crooked,  8*inch,  malleable  iron . . . 

dozen. 

Wrenches,  screw,  black: 

8-ineh ...do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

15-inch do.. 


H 
4 

« 

•«a  4 
-*» 

VI 

d 


30 
SMI 
15 


al,100 


3«,yoo 

15 


3 

3^ 
lO-l^ 


e 

s 


& 


d 


•4 


i 


All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Fran- 
Tisco,  Cal. 


a4.15 


4.15 
.044 


.45 


2.20 

2.65 

3.10 

5.30 


.35 
.95 
.95 


4.15 


4.15 
.0440 
.50 

.70 

.074 

2.20 
9.50 
3.00 

5.40 


a4.15 


4.15 


.60 


9.09 

2.08 
3.50 
5.95 


fa 

.a 

I 


1 
3 


5 
6 
7 
8 

0 

10 
11 
12 
13 


^  (  6no  pounds  at  $4. 15  to  James  Carolan. 
**  ^  500  pounds  at  $4.16  to  Qeorgo  T.  Hawley. 


79$ 


INDEX, 


Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  at  Yankton  Agency,  progresa  of i 15, 173 

on  Crow  Reservation,  Montana,  not  completed 14 

DevU's  Lake  Reserradun,  suspended 15,143 

Fond  du  Lac  Reaervation,  Minnesota,  schedule  of,  snb* 
mitted  to  Department  with  reconunradation  that  it  be 

not  approved 16 

Grand  Ronde  Reservation,  Oregon,  has  been  completed 14 

Lake  Traverse  Reservation ,  Dakota,  completed 16 

Oneida  Reservation,  Wisconsin,  suspended 16 

Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Oregon,  not  completed 15-278 

Winnebago  Reservation,  NebrawK  has  been  completed...  14 

Indian  lands,  statistics  relating  to ;  table     516 

Allotments,  modification  which  should  be  made  in  law  giving,  to  Indians 17 

commission  appointed  to  treat  with  Pottawatomies  and  Kiokapoos,  in  Kansas,  for 

sale  of  part  of  their  lands  and  di^sions  of  remainder  into 20 

{See  Patents). 

Anderson,  W .  W.,  agent  at  Grow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  report  of 135 

Annuities,  payment  of,  to  Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska 58 

New  York  Agency  Indians 266 

Quapaw  Agency  Indians 197 

Sftc  and  Fox  Indians  of  Iowa 216 

Uintahs 278 

ITtes  at  Ouray  Agenoy ^1 

White  River  Utes 278 

Apaehes,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  nnmber  of 184 

Jicarilla,  are  thrifty 128 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Aeency,  number  of 188 

Mescalero,  in  New  Mexico,  statist^s  relating  to  and  condition  of 254, 506^  622 

San  Carlos,  nnmber  of 121 

White  Mountain,  number  of,  at  San  Carlos  Agency 121 

statistics  relating  to :  table 496,560,516,518 

Appropriation  for  establishing  a  training  school  at  Pierre,  Dal 8 

and  erecting  a  training  school  at  Carson,  Nev 8 

investigation  of  Indian  oepredation  claims 42 

increaHe4i,neceMsary  to  put  courts  of  Indian  Offenses  in  operation  at  all  agencie*.  27 

Appropriations,  for  Indian  service,  increase  in. 50 

Indian  schools,  table  49,110 

contingent  expenaes  of  agents;  table 49 

general  expenses  of  Indiaii  Department ;  table 48 

special,  for  training  and  other  schools 10 

required  next  year  for  Government  and  contract  schools  ,*  table 110 

{Ses  Funds  and  Finances). 

Arapahoe,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  number  of 184 

Northern,  at  Shoshone  Agency,  nnmber  of 307 

statistics  relating  to       500,510,518,626 

Area  of  Indian  lands,  statistics  relating  to ;  table  516 

Arickarees,  at  Fort  Bertbold  Agency,  nnmberof 147 

Btatistios  relating  to 498,516 

Armstrong,  S.  C,  principal  otNormal  and  Agricultural  Institnte,  Hampton,  Ya.,  report  of. . . .  867 

AMinaboines,  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 231 

at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 288 

in  Montana,  statistics  relating  to     604,522 

Ashley,  C.  F.,  United  States  Indian  Azent  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of 183 

Asaembly>rooms,  lack  of  suitable,  at  reservation  schools 383 

B. 

Backus,  W.  B.,  superintendent  of  »tchool  at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  report  of 350 

Bad  River  band  of  Chipnewas  of  Lake  Superior,  patents  issued  to,  for  land 16 

Baker,  J.  E.,  superintenai^nt  of  Ream's  Cafion  schuol,  report  of 347 

Bannaoksand  Shoshones,  at  Fort  Hall  Agency 174 

Lemhi  Agency 180 

statistics  relating  to  .   ..  500,518 

Bartholomew,  C.  A.,  agent  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Col.,  annual  report  of 187 

Bath-house  greatly  needed  at  Chilocco  school,  Ind.  T 358 

Beadle,  W.  H.  H. ,  superintendent  Salem  school,  Chemawa,  Oregon,  report  of 368 

Beef,  amount.  ftLrnished  to  Indians  at  Rosebud  Agency,  is  largely  in  excess  of  requirements..  100 

deliveries  at  agencies,  should  be  made  as  required  130 

at  Southern  Fte  should  be  made  weekly 128 

furnished  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  under  contract,  statements  regarding 258 

rations  of,  should  bo  increased  at  Crow  Agency / 2:35 

Bennett,  J.  F.,  Uniteti  States  Indian  agent  at  Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  report  of 254 

Bennett,  L.  £.,  Uniteci  States  Indian  agent  at  Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  of 201 

Best,  J.  J.,  physician  at  Fort  Bt^rthoUl  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of 162 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  Mont.,  appraiseiiieiit  and  sale  of  lands  in,  belonging  to  Flathead  Indians  ..  24 

Blackfeet  A gency,  Mont.,  repoi  t  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at 222 

now  buildingH  fot  boanliug  school  at *      9 

Indians,  condition  of 222 

statistics  relating  to 504,522 

Blair.  John,  agent  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Hans.,  report  of 216 

Blooas, statistics  relating  to 504,522 

Blythe,  James,  United  Suites  Indiau  ogi^nt.  Bastem  Cherokee  Agency,  report  of 268 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  address  of  ..   547 

Boundary,  disputed,  between  Creek  HuU  Seminole  Nations 211 

of  Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Oregon 83 

line  between  Navajo  anil  Moqni  Pueblo  Renerves  should  be  chanced 262 

Brenner,  B.  W.,  farmer  in  charge  of  Tu  rtlo  Mountain  Reserve.  Dak. ,  report  of 144 
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Baildings,  agency,  nainber  of  should  be  increased i41 

at  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  com fortable  and  commodions 115 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agencv.  Ind.  T.,  generally  in  good  condition 163 

Colville  Agency,  iu  a  poor  conaition 284 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,iiee«t  of 22g 

Flandrean  Agency,  cost  of 242 

Fort  Hall  A  gency,  in  a  fair  condition 178 

Grand  Konde  Agency 270 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  condition  of 124 

Jlcarilla  Agency,  in  bad  condition ^ 120 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  A  gency,  nrgent  need  for  new 191 

Navi^o  Agencv,  inadequate     261 

Omaha  ana  Winneiiago  Agency,  in  good  repair 2S0 

^Onray  Agency,  except  agent's  house,  are  in  adilapidated  condition 281 

Ponca,  etc.,  Agency 195 

San  Carlos  Agency,  in  need  of  repairs 128 

Sisseton  Agency,  number  and  location  of 168 

Tnlalip  Agency,  are  all  old 289 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  condition  of 276 

Union  Agency,certain,  should  be  sold 209 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  in  bad  repair 278 

WoHtem  Shoshone  Agency,  condition  of    252 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  in  bad  condition 221 

(See  Houses.) 
school.    (8m  School.) 

BalUa,  J.  L..  aoting  United  States  Indian  agent  at.  San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris.,  report  of 12 

Byrnes,  T.  A..  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  report  of 27 

C. 

Caddos,  number  of,  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 188 

statistics  relating  to , 500,518 

Carlisle  school.  Pa.,  report  of  superintendent  of 365 

reportof  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  re^nrding 315 

Indians  at  Mackinac  Agencvhave  been  induoM  to  send  children  to 49 

Catlin,  J.  B.,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont ,  report  of 222 

Cattle,  stock,  distribution  of,  among  Indians  at  Uintah  Agency,  has  been  of  great  benefit 279 

Cayugas,  amount  of  annuities  paid  to 266 

statistics  relating  to 506,526 

Caynses,  number  of,  at  Umatilla  Agency 277,508^524 

Census,  a  reliable,  of  Indian  fx>piilation,  has  never  beon  made 106 

of  Indians  at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  now  being  taken 226 

KosebudA  gency,  Dak 161 

Nez  Perc6s  Agency,  is  made  up  of  estimates 182 

SiMietou  Agency,  not  reliable '     163 

White  Earth  Agencv,  Minn.,  now  being  taken 221 

mixed  bloods  living  outside  of  I'urtle  Mountain  Reservation,  Dak 145 

Navi^oe  very  difficult  to  obtain   266 

returns  can  not  be  accurate  unless  provision  is  made  for  def^ying  expense  of  taking.  59 

(See  Population.) 

Chemawa,  Oregon,  report  of  superintendent  of  industrial  school  at 363 

Cherokee  Nation,  disputed  citizenship  in 79 

legislation  regarding  f reedmen,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees 80 

Cherokees,  appropriation  to  pay  expenses  of  commission  to  negotiate  with,  for  sale  of  lands. . .         462 

negotiations  for  tne  sale  of  lands  belonging  to,  in  uidian  Territory 22 

number  of,  at  Union  Agency 202 

will  express  no  opinion  regarding  allotmente 204 

statistics  relating  to ...  502,518 

Western  (Old  Settlers')  act  aathoriziug  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  claims  of . . . .         434 

Eastern,  are  self-supporting 268 

in  North  Cfarolina  have  a  constituion  and  by-laws 268 

statistics  relating  to 508,524 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  of  United  State.**  Indian  agent  at 183 

River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at 129 

Cheyennes  at  Pine  Kidge  are  desirous  of  moving  to  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont 152 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  number  of 184 

Korthern,  at  Tongue  River  Agencv  234 

statistics  relating  to 500,604,518,522 

Chootaws,  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  favor  allotments 204 

payment  of  '*  net  proceeds"  fund  to 211 

statistiOH  relating  to      500, 518 

Chickasaw  Nation.  legislation  regarding  freedmen  in 281 

Chickasaws  generally  favor  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty 203 

statistics  relating  to 502,518 

Chilocco  school,  Ind.  T.,  method  of  obtaining  pupils  for,  nn.%ati8factory 357 

report  of  Super! n tend- nt  G.  W.  Scott 366 

*•  report  of  Soperititendent  of  Schools  regarding 323 

OliimehueviB,  statistics  relating  to;  table 496,516 

Chippewasand  Munsees,  a  tatistics  relating  to 502,520 

at  Pottawtitomie  and  (rreat  N<^maha  Agency 216 

Turtle  Mountain,  census  of,  and  statistiea 144,486,  516 

White  Earth  Agency 220 

ooQimisMou  appotni e<l  to  tn-at  wit h,  for  cession  of  part  of  their  lands  in  Minnesota  .    19, 421 

in  Miehiizan,  statistics  relating  to 502,520 

Minnesota,  BtatistioA  relating  to 502,520 

Wisconsin,  statiHtics  relating  to 512,526 
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Chiricahiia  Apaohes,  namber  of.  at  San  Carlos  Afcency ISl 

Cbriatiaii  Indians,  namber  of,  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaba  Agency 318 

Cittzens,  adopted.  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  le^slation  regarding 20A 

Citizenship,  dispnted  among  Five  Civilized  tribes i 70, 213 

Indmns at  Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  should  be  allowed  privileges  of 40 

Citrons  Water  Company,  of  California,  aotgranting  right  of  way  to  cross  Papago  Reservation. .  421 

Civilization,  Indians  at  Klamath  Agency,  making  rapid  advancement  in 202 

Claims  of  Utes,  for  damages  sustained  by  them  from  whites 282 

depredation.    {See  Depredation.) 

Clarke,  A.  B.,  missionary  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of 161 

Co-eduoation  of  the  sexes  necessary 08 

(See  Education.) 

Cesar  d'A16ne  Reservation,  appropriation  for  expanses  in  negotiating  for  sale  of  a  portion  of. . .  460 

commission  appointed  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  lands  on 21 

Indians  far  ahead  of  any  other  tribe  at  Colville  Agency,  in  civilized  pursuits  . . .  288 

statistics  relating  to 534 

Cole,  Hal  J.,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Colville  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of 282 

ColoradoBiver  Agency,  Ariz.,  annual  report  of  agent  at 115 

Columbias,  Moses  band  of,  at  Colville  Agency,  have  large  bands  of  horses  and  cattle 283 

statistics  relating  to 524 

Colville  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Agent  Cole 283 

Col villes  at  Colville  AgencT ,  condition  of 282 

C<^manche8,  number  of.  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 188 

statistics  relating  to 600,518 

Commission,  act  authorizing  appointment  of,  to  negotiate  with  Chippewas  for  sale  of  part  of  their 

lands  in  Minnesota  421 

appointed  to  appraise  improvements  of  settlers  on  Round  Valley  Reserve 84 

appraise  lands  on  Fort  Hall  Reserve  known  as  ' '  Pocatello  town  site  " .  10 

negotiate  irith  Cherokees  for  sale  of  their  lands  in  Indian  Territory  .  22, 210 

CcDur  d'  Al6ne  Indians,  for  sale  of  lands 21 

Southern  Ute  Indians  for  cession  of  lands 76 

Yankton  Sioux  for  sale  of  Red  Pipestone  Reserve. . .  83 

treat  with  Chippewa  Indians  for  the  cession  of  lands  in  Minnesota..  10 
Pottawatomie  and  Kiokapoo  Indians  in  Kansas,  for  the 

sale  and  allotment  of  lands 30 

Cherokee,  negotiation  of  with  Cherokees  for  the  sale  of  their  lands 210 

Korth  west,  ratification  of  agreement  between,  audlndians  of  FortBerthold  agency, 

Dakota,  should  be  made  at  once 148 

Slouz,  successful  in  negotiating  with  Indians  for  sale  of  lands 20, 187 

work  of,  at  Pine  Rmge  Agency 166 

Committee  appolnUHl  by  !N^ew  York  State  Assembly  to  investigate  Indian  problem  in  that  State, 

recommendations  of 267 

Contracts  awarded  and  proponals  received  for  Hiipplies  for  the  Indian  service 561 

Cook,  Rev.  J.  W.,  missionary  at  Yankton  Agency,  report  of 173 

Court  of  Indian  Offenses,  an  important  factor  in  affairs  at  the  Agency 242 

Blackieet  Agency,  does  good  work 233 

Cheyenne  River  Agency, Jndges  of,  should  receive  more  pay 184 

Colville  Agency, judgeH  of,  should  be  paid              -.     884 

Crow  Creek  anil  Lower  Brul6  funds  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a,  dnr> 

ingwholeyear 136 

Flathead,  does  not  give  satisfaction 281 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  do  their  work  well 177 

Grand  Ronde  Agency 870 

Green  Bay  Agency,  gives  general  satisfaction 386 

Kiowa,  Comanche.and  Wichita  Agency,  well  conducted,  pay  of  Judges 

too  small 4. 100 

Klamath  Agency,  decisions  of,  usually  correct 873 

Mescalero  Agencj^  exercises  a  healthy  influence 355 

Nevada  A gency,  well  conducted,  seldom  necessary  to  convene 360 

Pima  Agency,  all  disputes  settled  by 131 

Shoshone  Agency,  is  doing  good 806 

Siletz  Agency,  is  of  material  aid  to  agent 378 

Standing  R«*ck,  doing  good  work.  Judges  of;  should  receive  more  pay.  168 
Tongue  River  Agency,  a  great  benefit,  Judges  of  should  receive  more 

pay 288 

Umatilla  Agency,  decisions  of,  usually  accented  without  oomplaint. .  87T 

Yakama  Agency,  performing  valuable  service 301 

Yankton  Agency,  good  work  done  by 171 

Courts  of  Indian  oflTenses,  legi  slation,  and  recommendations  in  regard  to 37 

object  of 38 

have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians 38 

no  fund  prior  to  last  fiscal  year,  for  maintaining 36 

pay  of  J  ndges  of,  should  he  inrreased 27, 184^  168|  180, 286 

Court,  United  States,  at  Mubkogec,  Ind.  T.,  has  been  a  decided  success 202 

Rhould  have  greatly  enlarged  Jurisdiction 208 

has  been  establirthed  in  Indian  Territory 78,442 

United  States  Supreme,  decider  that  Indian  Crimes  act  is  valid  and  constitutionid 25 

Courta,  Indian,  established  on  all  reservationH  of  Tulalip  Agency,  with  fair  success 288 

local,  a  means  to  civilize  the  I ndianii      4 

Cowen,  D.  0.,  United  States  ludian  a<;t>nt  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of 283 

Coyotero  Indians,  number  of,  at  Sun  C.irloH  Agency 131 

Cramsie,  J.  W.,  United  Stat«>H  Indian  Af^eni  nt  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of 140 

Creager,  W.  B.,  superintendent  of  school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  report  of 861 

Creeks,  act  to  ratify  an  agreement  with 438 

express  no  opinion  re;4urding  allotments 304 

statistics  relating  to 302,603,618 
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Crime,  whisky  the  cause  of,  at  Flathead  Agency 230 

rare  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Oak .' 150 

the  exception  at  Fort  Htul  Agency 177 

none  oommitted  at  Meecaloro  Agency  duriitg  the  year 254 

rare  among  Mnhaves. ; 116 

very  little,  at  Omaha  aud  Winnebago  Agency 239 

rare  at  Pottawatomie  Agency 219 

among  Indians  at  Sisseton  Agency,  small ^ 164 

comparatively  little,  at  Yakama  Agency 291 

Crimes,  act,  Indian,  expense  of  prosecuting  oases  arising  under,  not  to  be  borne  by  Territories  26 

diffloalty  in  punishing  an  Indian  for,  against  another  Indian 2R4 

very  rare  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency —  186 

few,  at  Crow  Greek  Age&cy 138 

no  serious,  have  been  oommitted  during  year,  at  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 273 

rareatLower  Brul6  Agency 139 

Criminals,  large  increase  fh)m  the  States,  at  Union  Agency ;  demoralizing  influence  of  203 

-Btatisticsof  Indian  tribes 496 

Crops,  BUckfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  a  failure    222 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  not  good 185 

CoBur  d'Al^ne  Reservation,  not  good 282 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bral6,  poor 136 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  a  total  failure 140 

Flandreau.  will  be  small 241 

Flathead  Agency,  a  failure 229 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  poor 231 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak.,  poor 147 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  poor 175 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  ruined 233 

Hoopa  Valley,  abundant « 124 

Ejowa,Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  fair 188 

Klamath  Agency,small 271 

Menomonee  Reserve,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  are  good 298 

Navaio  Agency,  good  indications  for 256 

Nez  Perce  Agency,  poor : , 182 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  suffered  from  drought 238 

Oneida  Reserve,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis  ,  much  larger  than  ever  before 297 

Pima  Agency,  abundant 120 

Pine  Kidge  Agency,  Dak.,  generally  poor ;  almost  totally  destroyed  by  stock 162-156 

Pottca  Aiiency,  Nebr.,  good 242 

Round  Valley  Agency,  good 126 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa,  some  are  excellent 214 

San  Carlos  Agency,  have  been  good 123 

Shoshone  Agency,  promising    307 

Sisseton  Agency,  a  lailnre 161 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  abundant 128 

StandinsRook  Agenoy.a  failure 166 

Tongue  River  Agency,  amount  to  nothing— can  not  be  raised  without  irrigation 234-236 

Tulalip  Agency,  prospects  for  on  Swinomish  Reserve 286 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  poor 144 

Umatilla  Agency,  estimated 276 

Warm  SpringA  Agency,  almost  a  complete  failure 278 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nov.,  almost  a  failure 252 

WhiteEarth  Agency, Minn., fair 221 

Yakama  Reservation,  when  irrigated  produces  good 290 

Yankton  Agency,  generally  gooa 171 

raised  by  Indians,  statisticiB  relating  to ;  table 616 

(See  Agriculture  and  Farming.) 

Crow  Agency,  Biontana,  report  of  (Jnited  States  Indian  agent  at 223 

Reservation.  Montana,  work  of  alloting  land  not  completed  on 14 

Crows,  number  and  condition  of.  at  Crow  Agency,  Mont 223-226 

Riveriat  Fort  Belknap  Agency, Mont 281 

statistics  relating  to 504,522 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brnl6  Agency,  Dak.,  repovt  of  Agent  W.  W.  Anderson 135 

should  be  an  agent  for  each 137 

Cultivation,  Oneida  Reserve,  Green  Bay  Agency,  susceptible  of 297 

of  Indian  lands,  statistics  relatmg  to ;  table 516 

D. 

Dance,  medicine,  among  Kiowas,  steps  taken  to  prevent 190 

San,at  TongueRiver  Agency, abolished 235 

Dancee,  among  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6,  not  encouraged 136 

Dancing,  barbarous,  checked  at  Fort  Belknap 232 

Daniel,  Zb  T.,  physician  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  of 133 

Deaths,  only  one  in  two  years  at  Fort  Lapwai 354 

none  at  Hampton  school  during  last  year .376 

much  greater  than  births  at  Standing  Rock  Agency 168 

double  the  numl>er  of  births,  during  last  year  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  BruI6  Agency  137 

number  of,  much  greater  than  births  at  b  ort  Berthnld  Agency 151 

number  of,  at  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  much  greater  than  births 145 

(See  Mortality.) 

Delawaree,  number  of,  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 188 

statistics  relating  to ,.  500,518 

Depredation  claims,  statistics  relating  to 45 

necessity  .for  increased  force  to  investigate 44 
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Depredation  claims,  opinion  of  Attornev-Grtiieral  a»  to  what,  are  subject  to  investigation 43 

appropriation  for  the  investigation  of 42 

every  effort  being  made  to  expedite  investigation  of 4A 

number  disposed  of  since  JuiLe  30, 1885 ;  table  43 

number  on  me  and  received  since  July  30, 1885 ;  table 43 

difficulties  met  in  the  work  of  investigating 46 

employ6s  engaged  in  investigating 46 

^    appointment  and  cbmpensation  of^special  agents  for  the  investigation  of. .  42 
must  be  presented  within  three  years  after  occurrence  of  depredation,  to 

be  entitled  to  investigation 42 

commission  appointed  to  investigate,  against  Sisseton,  etc.,  bands  of  Sioux .  44 

ojf  J.  H.  Hogan,  act  providing  for  payment  of 466 

Derenthal,  Father  Odorio.  missionary  at  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  reportof 301 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of  J.  W.  Cramsie,  United  States  Indian  agent  at 140 

large  additions  to  school  buildings  at 8 

Reservation,  Dak.,  allotment  of  lands  on,  suspended 15 

Disease,  syphilis  prevalent  among  Nav^jos 257 

prevalent  at  Paeblo  Agency 264 

Diseases  among  children  at  Cheyenne  River  A^ncy,  school  work  iuterrnpted  by 131 

venei^aL  almost  unknown  among  Indians  at  Klamath  Agency 272 

(See  Sanitary.) 

Dorchester,  Rev.  Daniel,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  report  of 4, 813 

Mrs.,  appointed  as  special  agent  to  inspect  schools 4 

special  agent  Indiad  school  service,  report  of 342 

Dougan, TV. M., physician  at Santee  Agencv,  reportof 247 

Dougherty,  W.  £.,  acting  agent  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  CaL,  report  of 123 

Drunkenness,  caused  by  the  use  of  tiswin  at  San  Carlos  Agency 122 

Indians  at  Puyallnp  Agency  addicted  to 286 

none  among  Indians  at  Mescalero  Agency  since  agent  assn  med  charge 254 

prevalent  at  Kez  Pero6s  Agency 182 

very  little  among  Indians  at  Tongue  River  Agency 235 

very  rare  among  Mohavee 117 

{See  Liquor  and  Whisky.) 

Dwellings,  statistics  reliting  to , 496 

E. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  N.C.,  reportof  Agent  Blythe 268 

Eaves,  D.  W.,  superintenaent  of  Fort  Lapwai  school,  report  of •  354 

Education,  the  hope  of  the  Indian 118 

of  the  Indians  the  only  method  of  their  preparation  for  American  citizenship 113 

Indian,  work  of,  should  be  completely  systematised 96 

cost  of  carrying  out  a  system  of,  for  Indians;  table 106 

higher,  more  essential  for  Indian  childrdn  than  white  children :....  96 

a  system  of,  for  Indians— contempUtea  their  absorption  into  the  national  life    ...  93, 95 

should  conform  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  common- 
school  system  of  this  country 95 

compulsory,  should  be  deve.oped 4 

higher,  for  Indians  needed 8 

of  the  Indians  of  Michigan,  State  should  make  provision  for 49 

facilities  for,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  are  excellent 185 

receives  great  encouragement  among  Five  Civuised  Tribes 305 

progress  of,  at  Klamaih  Agency    371 

the  Dneidas  at  Green  Bay  Agency  take  great  interest  In 297 

Pima  and  Papago  Indians  susceptible  of T. 120 

a  growing  idea  in  favor  ot  among  Indians  at  Qnapaw  Ajpency 198 

Sacsand  Foxesof  Iowa  opposed  to 214 

good  field  for,  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency 263 

progressing  well  at  Yankton  Agency 171 

(See  School.) 

Educational  system  at  Shoshone  Agency,  something  wrong  with 306 

Bells,  Edwin,  u  nitod  States  Indian  agent  at  Puyallnp  Agency,  Wash. ,  report  of 286 

Emery,  Joseph,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of 270 

Em  ployte,  number  of,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak .' '    134 

at  Colville  Agencv  are  competent 285 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  efficient 226 

Jioarilla,  competent 129 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  consoientions  and  efficient 191 

Navajo  Agency,  willing  and  efficient 261 

LaPointe  Aseney.  Wis.,  list  of 302 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  efficient 240 

Pottawatomie  Ajcency.  duties  of 219 

Pueblo  Agency,  salary  of  clerk  too  small 263 

Quapaw  Agency,  efficient 198 

Sbntoem  Ute  Agency,  should  be  increased 128 

Umatilla  Agency,  have  given  good  satisfsMStion 277 

school.    (See  SobcMoI.) 

English,  earnest  efforts  of  Indian  popOs  at  Hampton  school  to  acquire     369 

Executave  order,  eetablishinir  Fort  Du  Chesne  military  reserration  in  Utah  479 

restoring  part  of  Malheur  Reservation,  Oregon,  to  public  domain 479 

establishing  QuUlehnte  Reservation,  Wash 480 

F. 

Fairs,  Indian,  should  be  encouraged 212 

Farmer,  a  competent,  should  travel  constantly  amonx  Indians  at  Sisseton  Agency 164 

additional,  needed  in  the  San  Juan  country.  Xar^jo  IU^»erve 260 

Farmers,  work  of,  among  Indians 11 

compensation  of —  11 
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TtamevB,  nojMrson  to  be  employed  ae  snohf  amonje;  Indiana,  unless  engaged  for  five  years  pre- 
viously in  that  occapation 11 

oircnlar  addressed  to  agento  in  regard  to..,     11 

additional,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  reports  of 185 

at  Cheyenne  and  A  rapaho  Agency,  should  be  furnished  with  teams 184 

at  Crow  Agency.  Mont.,  difficult  work  of — 226 

(See  Agriculture.) 

Fanning,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  not  successful 130 

Colorado  River  Agency,  can  not  be  pursued  profitably 116 

Hampton  students  engage  in 387 

Jloanlla  Agency,  satisfactory  progress  in 128 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indians  averse  to 188 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Reservation,  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of,  can  be 

usedfor 187 

Lemhi  Agency,  Indians  have  made  some  progress  in 67 

Navajo  Reservation  geoenUly  not  suitable  for 256 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Reservation,  adapted  to    218 

Qnapaw  Agency,  pursued  by  the  Indians  with  advantage 197 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz.,  progress  of 122 

I  Southern  XJte  Agency,  only  employment  that  can  be  successfully  pursued 127 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  not  successful  owing  todrought 165 

stock-raising,  and  freighting,  the  principal  source  of  subsistence  for  the  Klamath 

Indians 272 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  great  progress  made  in 279 

White  Earth  Agency,  the  main  support  of  the  Indians 221 

Yakama  Agency,  nearly  all  Indians  engaeod  in 290 

Yankton  Reservation,  generally  suitable  for 170 

(See  Agriculture  ana  Crops.) 
school.    (See  School.) 

Farm  products,  Indians  at  M^scalero  have  no  market  for 254 

Finances  of  the  Five  Civilised  Tribes,  condition  of 208 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  N^eraaba  Agency 216 

{See  Appropriations  and  Funds.) 

Fisheries,  at  Tumwater.  Yakama  Aeencj,  disputes  regarding 295 

Flathead  Agency,  Hont. ,  report  of  United  S tates  Indian  Agent  Ronan 227 

FUtheads,  at  Flathead  Agency •  228 

appraisement  and  sale  of  lands  belonging  to,  in  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana 84 

in  Montana,  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  lands  patented  to  oertaon 447 

statistics  relating  to  504,622 

Fonddu  Lao  Reservation,  Minn.,  ^hedule  of  allotments  of  land  on,  submitted  to  Department 

with  recommendation  that  they  oe  not  approved 16 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Afirent  Simons 231 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of  Agent  Jones 146 

Fort  Dn  Chesne  military  reservation,  establishment  of 479 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  Agent  Gaucher 174- 

erection  of  new  buildings  for  boarding  sebool  of 9 

Reservation,  Idaho,  commissioner  anpointed  to  appraise  '*  Pocatello  town  site  " 19 

agreement  of  Indians  to  cede  portion  of 482 

Fort  Lapwai  school,  Idaho,  report  of  Superintendent  Eaves 364 

Fort  Peek  Agency,  Mont.,  report  of  Agept  Cowen 238 

new  school  building  at '. 8 

Fort  Smith  and  Choctaw  Bridge  Company,  act  authorizing  construction  of  bridge  across  Po- 

teau  River,  Choctaw  Nation 448 

Fort  Stevenson  school,  Dakota,  report  of  Superintendent  Gerowe 860 

Fort  Yuma  school,  California,  repnrc  of  Superintendent  O'Neil 348 

Freedmen,  among  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  how  regarded 206 

Cherokee,  paj'ment  of  "  head-risht"  money  to 211 

appropriation  for  defraying  expense  of  ascertaining  who  are  entitled  to 

certain  payments             469 

Delawares  and  Sba wnees  in  Cherokee  Nation,  legislation  regarding 80 

in  Chickasaw  Nation,  legislation  regarding 81 

Freighting,  successfully  carried  on  by  Indians ..» 149,153, 

170, 185, 190, 225, 234, 236, 250, 266. 260. 272, 279, 282, 308 

Freight,  amount  of.  transport^^d  by  JEndians 616 

Fmit-growinff,  Indians  should  be 'eucoiirased  in 120 

Funds  available,  and  expenditures  made  duriui?  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889 ;  table    61 

for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1890  ;  t^able 62 

during  fiscal  years  1889  and  1890  ;  table  49 

permanent,  unexpended  balance  of,  availabln  for  fiscal  years  1889  and  1890 ;  table 61 

trust,  held  at  com mt^ncement  of  fiscal  vears  1889  and  1890;  table 51 

ot  the  Five  Civiliztnl  Tribes.  Office  has  no  control  over  the  expenditure  of;  table  52 

of  other  tribes;  table 52 

psyraent,  of  to  Kaskaaklas,  Peorias,  and  Piankeshaws 54 

payment  of,  to  Westi^m  Miamis    54 

statement  showing  traoHactions  in  during  year  ending  October  31. 1889 ;  table  ...  468 

tribal.  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Iowa,  express  dinsatisfaction  with  pro  rata  division  of. .  59 
(See  Appropriations  and  Finances.) 

G. 

Oafk'on.  John,  superintendent  mission  school  at  La  Points  Agency,  report  of 306 

Gaither,  Beal,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of 273 

Gallagher,  H.  D..  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Pine  Kidge  Agency.  Dak.,  report  of 151 

GallaKher,  P..  United  States  Indian  ajrent  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  lifaho.  report  of 174 

Gambling,  still  indulged  in  by  some  Indians  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  sind  Wichita  Agency 191 

prevalent  at  Lemhi  Agency 181 

among  Mohaves' 116 
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Oamoling,  Navs^os  fond  of 

prevalent  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency , 182 

very  prevalent  at  Sac  ana  Fox  Agenoy,  Ind.  T 301 

imiK)asible  to  suppress,  at  Western  Shoshone  Agenoy 358 

Gascoigne,  S.,  missionary  atTakama  Agency,  report  of 2SM 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  report  of  superintendent  of  school  at 360 

George,  Henry,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Colorado  River  A uenoy ,  Aria.,  report  of lU 

Gerowe,  G.  £..  snperint^ndeut  Fort  Stevenson  school,  Dakota,  report  of 850 

Gheen,  EnoSjUnited  States  Indian  agent  at  Sao  and  Fox  Agenoy,  Iowa,  report  of 213 

Goodnongh,  E.  A.,  missionary  at  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of 901 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  report  of  superintendent  of  school  at 249 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of  A  gent  MoClane 200 

statistics  relating  to  tribes  at 506, 634 

Reservation,  Oregon,  work  of  alloting  land  in,  baa  been  completed   14 

Grasing,  land  on  Yankton  Reservation,  suitable  for « 170 

Yakama  Reservation,  excellent  for    200 

Standing  Rock  Agency  better  adapted  to,  than  farming 106 

Umdat  Fine  Ridge  Agency,  adapted  to 163 

the  Osage  Reservation  fitted  for  nothing  but 102 

to  be  allowed  on  their  lands  by  several  tri  bes,  at  a  stipulated  price 80 

urgent  necessitjr  of  restriction  to,  on  Indian  lands 30 

recommends  legislation  regulating,  on  Indian  lands S2 

of  white  people^s  cattle  on  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 140 

tax,  difficulty  in  coUecting,  at  Uintah  Agency 270 

on  Pottawatomie  Reservation  218 

Green  Bay  Agenoy,  Wis.,  report  of  Agent  Jennings 200 

history  of  timber  operations  at ^..  88 

Gros  Ventres,  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  number  of 147 

at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Hont 231 

statistics  relating  to 406,504,516,622 

H. 

Hall,  C.  L.,  missionary  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  reportof 300 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va.,  report  of  S.  0.  Armstrong,  principal  of 307 

school,  system  of  placing  pupils  belonging  to,  among  farmers,  entirelv  suooeaafal .  7 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  regardmg 320 

High  schools  for  Indians.    (See  Schools.) 07 

Higher  education,  a  number  of  Hampton  studenta  pursuing  courses  in 370 

HiQ,  Charles,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Santee  Agency.  Nebr.,  report  of 240 

Hogan,  J.  M.,  act  for  the  relief  of •  400 

Homesteads,  Indians  at  Flandreau  hold  their  lands  as       241 

Homestead  law.  what  lands  to  be  sold  under,  on  Chippewa  reserves  in  Minnesota 498 

Home-life,  efTorts  to  inculcate  love  for,  among  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton  school 872 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Agent  Dougherty 128 

Klamath  River  Indians  at,  subsist  by  fishing  and  lumbering 44 

should  be  separated  from  Mission  Agenoy  (consolidated) 48 

Hoopas,  statistics  relating  to 123,480,510 

Hospitals,  urgent  need  for,  in  Indian  service   18 

Hospital,  need  o^  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agenoy,  Ind.  T 187 

at  Chiloooo  should  be  removed 384 

needed  at  Colville  Agencv ^ 285 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 232 

Fort  Hall  Agenoy 180 

Fort  Peck  Aeency,  Mont 234 

at  Fort  Yuma  School,  Cal.,  well  conducted    , 840 

Haskell  Institute,  changes  needed   881 

Keam's  Caf\on,  should  be  constructed 847 

Menoroonee  Reserve,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis ,  capacity  of 208 

Mission  Agency,  need  of '. 125 

needed  at  NavMJo  Agency 287 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dak 169,102 

Shoshone  Agency i 800 

Yankton  Agency 1T8 

urgently  needled  at  Chilocco  school,  Ind.  T 860 

Houses,  Inolan.need  repairing '. 141 

Chevenne  River  Agency,  nearly  all  Indians  have 120 

for  Indians  at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  to  be  constructed* 284 

Indian,  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  number  of T 838 

Mescalero  Agenoy,  number  of 804 

for  Indians  at  Round  Valley,  in  process  of  erection 180 

of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  Iowa,  how  constructed ^....  810 

Indian,  at  Santee  Agency,  number  and  cost  of 

Shoshone  Agency,  have  built  90 

Sisseton  Agency,  material  for  ou  hand 104 

statistics  relating  to 

(See  Buildings.)                                                                                    r 
Hnalapaia,  atatisticB  relating  to 

I. 

Implements,  farming,  Indians  at  Crow  Agenoy,  Mont.,  fairly  well  supplied  with 884 

need  of  at  Rosebud  Agencv 100 

young  Indians  at  Tnlalip  Agency  given,  instead  of  rations 

and  household,  required  by  Nav^jos 

Improvements  at  Flathead  Agency 

made  and  to  be  maae  at  Fort  Peck  Agency 
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ImprovemeBto  at  Grand  Ronde  Agenoy 870 

extensive,  at  San  tee  Agen  cy 242 

needed  at  SileU  Afcency  ...1 274 

Indian  Agenta,  Special,  addreaaes  of '. 547 

Indian  Territory,  acts  granting  right  of  way  to  railroads  tLrongh 34 

visit  of  Congressmen  to,  to  ascertain  legislation  needed 2l3 

Industries  taught  pupils  at  Albuquerque  school,  progress  of 3S2 

Carlisle,  verv  bcnelicial 366 

a  number  of^  taught  the  pupils  at  Chilocco  school , 356 

at  Fort  Stevenson  sohool,  Dakota,  taught  pupils 852 

taught  boys  and  girls  at  Genoa  school,  NeDraslEa 360 

at  Salem  school,  <>regon,  prospen^wf^U 364 

at  Santee  entirely  in  charge  of  Indians ., 242 

dairy,  at  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 272 

Inspectors,  Indian,  list  of .' 547 

Instruction,  course  of,  pursued  at  Carlisle  school 366 

Intemperance  largely  on  the  increase  among  the  Poncas  at  Santee, Agency 247 

{8^e  l5rnnkenness.  Liquor  and  Whisky.) 

Interpreters,  qualifications  and  dnties  of 28 

smallness  of  compensation  of,  leads  to  employment  of  those  poorly  qu^ifled 29 

to  be  gradually  discontinued  as  Indians  acquire  the  English  language 20 

Iowa  and' Sao  and  Fox  Reservations,  sale  of 81 

lowaa,  number  of,  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T 201 

number  of,  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency 216 

statistics  relating  to)  502,620 

Irrigating  ditches  at  Flathead  Agency 230 

a  good  sv  stem  of,  should  be  constructed  on  Kav^jo  Reservation 257 

needed  at  Uintah  A  gent-y 270 

ditch  to  be  constructed  across  the  Papago  Reservation,  Arizona,  by  the  Citrons 

Water  Company  of  California 421' 

brigation  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  impracticable 152 

at  Southern  Ute  Agency  necessary j^ 127 

a  good  svstem  of,  should  make  Colorado  River  reservation  very  fertile 115 

essential  at  Flathead  Agency 229 

a  system  of  should  be  established  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 146 

facilities  for,  very  imperfect  at  Keam's  Cafion 347 

needed  at  Crow  Agency,  Mont 224 

Lemhi  Agency —  67 

NevadaAgency T 250 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  before  agriculture  can  be  successfully  carried  on 175 

Jiod' iUa  Agency 128 

on  reservatioiis  under  Mission  Acency,  Cal 125 

should  be  established  on  Gila  River  Reservation,  cost  of 120 

•               of  the  highest  importance  at  Pima  Ageiicv 120 

good  crops  can  not  be  raised  at  Tongue*  River  Agency,  without 234 

should  be  secured  at  Warm  Springs  Agency 278 

greatly  needed  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev 252 

J. 

Jail,  should  be  built,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Ind.T 187 

Jackson,  T.  W.,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Kew  York  Agency,  report  of 265 

Jenkins, H.M  ,  quotation  from  article  written  by.on  "outing  system  "    - 7 

Jennings,  Thomas,  United  States  Indisn  agent  at  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of 208 

Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  report  of  agent  at 128 

Johnson,  CTM.,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Pima  Agency ,  Ariz.,  annual  report  of 110 

Jones,  T.  H.  B.,  United  States  Indian  agent,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of 146 

JonesJT.  M.,  United  States  Indian  aeent  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  report  of 307 

Juts,  Father,  missionary  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  report  of 310 

K. 

Kalispels  at  Golvllle  Agency  should  have  their  lands  entered  or  be  ^-emoved  to  a  reservation . .  283 

Lower,  at  Flathead  Agency 228 

statistics  relating  to 604,522 

Kansas  Indians,  statistics  relating  to 500,618 

Kb  skaskias,  Q  uaps  w  A  gency 197 

Peorias,  and  Piankeshaws,  payment  of  trust  fnnds  to 54 

Kaws,  in  Indian  Territory,  deterioration  of 325 

Keam's  CaDon,  Ariz.,  appropriation  for  purchase  of  buildings  in,  for  sohool  purposes 460 

school,  report  of  Superintendent  Baker 347 

Keechiea.  number  of,  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  188 

Klokapoos,  number  of  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Kemaha  Agency 216 

in  Kansas,  statistics  relating  to       502,520 

Mexican,  number  of,  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T 201 

areopposed  to  allotments  and  schools 200 

statistics  relating  to 502,520 

Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  Agenoy,  Ind.  T.,  report  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at 187 

Kiowas,  number  of,  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 188 

Btatistioa  relating  to '. 500,518 

Klamath  Agencv,  Oregon,  report  of  Agent  Emery 270 

River  Indians,  numoer  of.  at  floopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal  124 

at  Hoopa  Valley,  Cal.,  depend  on  fishing  and  lumbering  for  support .  47 

Klamaths,  statistios  relating  to 406,606,516,524 

Kliokitats  at  Takama  Agency 200 

Kootenais  at  Flathead  Agency  are  very  improvident 227-228 

statistios  relating  to   504,522 
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Lake  Traverse  ReAervation.  Dakota,  allntment  of  land  on.  completed •-  1* 

Lao  du  Flambeau  band  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Saperior.  patenta  for  land  issued  to .->  1' 

Land,  amount  of,  cultivated  by  Ltidians  at  Fort  Berthold  Agencv,  Dak -  -  I*" 

Fort  Peck  Agency.  Mont ^ 

Grand  Bonde  Agency --  268 

Klamath  Agency -  ^'*^ 

Mescalero  Agency .-  254 

Xavigo  Agency --  266 

at  Hoopa  Valley  cultivated  by  Indians -  124 

tillable,  scarct*  at  Nevada  Agency .• 250 

disputed  titles  to,  on  Pueblo  Reserve -  264 

on  Puyallup  Reservation  immensely  valuable  . -  2^6 

amonnt  of,  cultivated  by  IndiauH  at  Rosebud  Agency .., 1^1 

Round  Valley,  cultivated  by  Indiana 126 

at  San  Carlos  Agency  cultivated  by  Indians j...  122 

amount  cultivated  by  Indians  at  Sau tee  Agency 241 

Southern  TJte  Agenov,  cultivated  by  Indians I*«i7       ^ 

at  Siletz  Agency,  rich  and  fertile 274 

amount  of,  ciiltfvated  by  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  Agency l'-'^ 

at  Umatilla  Agency  very  productive 275 

amount  of,  cultivated  by  Indianb  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dak 171        i 

Lands,  on  Indian  reservations,  occupied  by  religious  societies ;  table ^7 

trust,  statement  showing  transactions  in,  during  year  ending  October 31, 1^88;  table..  468 

Indian,  receipM  from  sale  of ;  table 473 

Indian,  statistics  relating  to  area,  cultivation  and  allotment  of;  table SIO 

(See  Fanning.) 

Lang,  T.  S..  deputy  special  Indian  agent  report  of,  on  flsheries  at  Takama  Res  Tve 295 

■La  Pointe  Agency,  wis., report  of  Agent  Leahy 305 

history  of  timber  oporiitions  at 83 

Leahy,  M.  A.,  United  i>tates  Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay  Agenov.  Wis. .  report  of 302 

Leavy,  S.  T. ,  Unitedfitates  Indian  agent  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dak.  ,report  of 170 

Legislation  regarding  Freedmen,  Delawares,  and  Sbawnees,  in  Cherokee  Nation SO 

inChlckasaw  Nation 81 

the  removal  of  the  Lemhi  Indians  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 175 

needed  in  regard  to  Round  Valley  Reservation  •© 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at 18 

Indians,  their  proposed  removal  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 78, 176 

Liabilities,  present,  of  the  United  States  to  Indian  tribes;  tAble 4T4 

Lincoln  Institute,  Philadelphia,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  regarding 317 

Liquor,  sale  of,  to  Indiaus  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  but  one  case 180 

Flathead  Indians,  the  source  of  all  crime 280 

Indians  at  Lemhi  Agency,  a  great  evil 1^81 

procured  by  Sautee  Indians  at  neighboring  towns :  MS 

(See  Drunkeness  and  Whisky.) 
Logging.    (See  Timber.) 

Lower  Spokane  Indians,  statistics  relating  to 610,524 

Lnckey,  J.  C..  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of    277 

Lamber  should  be  purchased  for  those  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  who  take  up  allotments  .  179 

proceeds  from  saleoC  by  Menomonees,  devoted  to  good  uses 90,298 

amount  sawed  at  Fort  Feck  Agency  mill 234 

sawed  by  Indians 516 

Lumbering,  an  important  industry  to  the  Indians  at  La  Pointe  Agency.  Wis 87, 363 

Lummi  Indians,  number  oC  at  Tulalip  Agency 288 

statistics  relating  to 610,526 

H. 

Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  discontinuance  ot  will  not  seriously  embarrass  Indian  aerviae 49     . 

discontinued,  no  provision  for  salary  of  agent  at,  having  been  made.  48 
Indians  at,  are  fairly  advanced  in  civilization,  and  should  be  allowed 

privilege  of  citizenship 48 

Madison  Indians,  number  of,  at  Tulalip  Agency 288      uio 

statistics  relating  to 510,596 

Makahs  at  Neah  Bay  Agency  subsist  bv  Ashing 285 

statistics' relating  to 510,526 

Malheur  Reserve,  Oregon,  Executive  order  restoring  part  of,  to  public  domain 479 

Mandans  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  number  of   .• 147 

statistics  relating  to   ..' 498,516        \< 

Maricopas,  number  of,  at  Pima  Agency 119     , 

statistics  relating  to    .• 396,516 

Marriage,  ai«  increasing  respect  for,  among  Indians  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 151     '.'h^h 

a  healthier  sentiment  regardfnic,  at  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency.; 239     '. 

and  divorce  in  Indian  Territory,  need  of  legislation  regulating 212     <Koi 

relation  held  lightly  by  Indians  at  Ponca  Agency 194     !Uo< 

(See  Polygamy.)  •  lUo 

McClure,  W.  P..  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  report  of 26*     I 

McChesnev,  C.  E.,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Chevenne  River  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of J         | 

McCIane,  J.  B..  Unite^l  States  Indian  asent  at  Grand  Roode  Agency.  Oreeon.  rt^port  of 

McKusick.  William.  United  SUtes  Indian  agent  at  Sissetou  Agency,  Dak.,  rer 
McLaughlin.  James,  United  States  Indian  assent  at  Standing  Rook  Agency,  r 
Medical  statistics  of  the  United  Statos  Indian  service  for  fiscal  year  18d9;  ' 

Medicine  men,  decrease  of  influence  of.  at  Rosebud  Agency • 

Meunonite  missions  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  i-eport  of  soperii 

Menomonees,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  number  of 

statistics  relating  to    

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  report  of  A  gent  Bennett 

new  school  building  at 
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li'Garry.  Camp,  survey  ofandlecsi elation  in  regard  to 82 

MiamU,  western,  nuaiberof,  at  Qaapaw  Agency 197 

payment  of  tniat  funds  to  64 

statistics  relating  to  502,512,620 

Hiles,  Gen.  N.  A.,  letter  frooi,  regarding  proposed  removal  of  Tongue  River  Indians 237 

iiiies,  L.  J ,  Crnit«d  Stales  Indiiin  a<:ent  at  Osage  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  ropott  of 192 

Military  shonld  remain  at  Hoopa  valley  to  prevent  whites  from  taking  possession  of  reserve..  124 

Mill,  grist  at  San  Carlos,  capacity  oC  etc   123 

Siletz  Agency  should  be  removed  and  repaired 274 

UmatiUa  Agvnoy,  out  of  repair 276 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  out  of  repair 278 

Yakama,oId  and  decayed 292 

needed  by  Moqni  Pueblos 261 

saw  and  grist,  M^nomonee  Keserve,  Wis  ,  of  great  benefit  to  Indians 299 

saw,  at  Kav^o,  in  successful  operation 259 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dak  ,need  of  better 160 

Round  Valley,  doing  good  work 126 

San  Carlos,  site  is  good 123 

Silets  Agency  in  condition  to  saw  lumber  for  first  time  in  four  years 274 

Uintab  Agency  in  complete  running  order 279 

Umatilla  Agency  expensive  to  operate 276 

Yakama  Agency  run  entirely  by  Indians 292 

portable,  purdhase  of,  for  White  Earth  Agency,  under  consideration 221 

Miuerallands on  Uintah  Reserve, sale  of 280 

ore  exists  on  Navajo  Reservation  but  not  in  paying  quantities 260 

Miller.  W.W.,  physician  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of 180 

Missionary,  ftt  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  report  of 809 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  report  of 310 

Rosebud  Agency,  Uak.,  A.  li.  Clarke,  report  of 161 

Santee  Agency,  report  of 248 

Yakama  Agency,  report  of 290 

work  among  Indians  necessary 97 

among  Indians  of  New  York  State 268 

am  ong  Men omonees,  progress  of 297, 300, 301 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agenoy,Ind.T 1^6 

Cheyenne  River  Agency  productive  of  much  good 03 

Colville  Agency  under  supervlsionof  Jesuits 283 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  character  of 138 

Flathead  Agency,  progressof 329 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon 270 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  progress  of 189 

Klamath  A gency,  Oregon,  little  done,  except  by  employ6B 272 

Lower  Brul6  Agency 140 

Mescalero  A^encj',  N.  Mex.,  progress  of 265 

Omaha  and  VVianebago  Agency,  progressof 240 

Pine  Ride**  Agency,  Dak.,  progress  of 158 

Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.T.,  progressof 197 

bacand  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  progress  of. 215 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.T.,  progr^  of 200 

Santee  Agency,  progress  o^ 248 

Shoshone  Agency  is  being  proi>erly  done 809 

Silets  Agency,  progress  ofT 274 

Sisseton  Agency 164 

Standing  Rock' Agency,  progressof 198 

Yakama  Agency,  progressof 291 

Yankton,  progrensof.. 172 

no  donation  for  among  Mohaves 117 

none  done  among  Navi\jos 261 

none  at  Blackfei^t  Agency,  Mont 222 

societies,  addresses  of  secretaries  of 547 

(i^M  Religious.) 

Miaaioii  Agency  Cal..  annualreport  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at 124 

dntlesof  agent  too  burdensome. 47 

Indians,  condition,  and  treatment  of 50 

statistics  relating  to    496,  516 

Reserve,  California,  executive  order  establishing 479 

schools  at  La  Pointe  Agf  n cy ,  Wis. ,  reports  of  superintendents  of 806 

Modocs  at  Klamath  Agency 270 

at  Quapaw  Agency  are  thrifty  and  progressive 197 

statistics  relating  to      502,508,520,524 

Mohave  Indians,  little  progress  made  by 116 

statistics  relating  to 115,  496,  516 

Monteith,  C.  £..  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency ,  Idaho,  report  of 182 

Moorehouse,  Lee,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Umatilla  Agency,  report  of 275 

Mortality  among  children  at  Osage  Agency  very  large  163 

Nav«Mosis  light 257 

high,  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak 159 

I8ee  Deaths.) 

Moqni  Pueblos,  an  industrious  people 261 

buildings  at  Keam's  CaSon,  Ariz.,  purchased  as  a  school  for 9 

statistics  relating  to 506,522 

Morality  at  Ponca  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  low  state  of    328 

Muok-apecwak-kenzan,  act  granting  pension  to  widow  of 467 

Muckleshoots,  number  of,  at  Tulalip  Agency 288 

statistics  relating  to 510,526 

Myers,  W.  D.,  Indian  agent  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  of 187 
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'Sa.'raio  Ageacy^  N.  Hex.,  report  of  Agent  Tandever 255 

erection  of  new  bnildini;s  for  boarding  school  at ..  9 

:7aTigo«,8tatistica  relating  to 2SS,5M,  582 

Xeah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  i-eportof  Agent  Powell 

statistics  relating  to  Indians  at 51A, 

XeaL  Hoeea,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agencv.  Ind  T..  report  of. 

Needbam,  J.  M.,  United  States  Indian  i^ent  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of 

Nevada  Agency,  Xer.,  report  of  Agent  Sears . 24M 

Kerada,  Carson,  appropriation  for  tralnins  school  in __g 

"Sew  York  Agency,  A.  Y.,  report  of  Agent 'Jackson 285 

"Stz  Pero6e  Agency.  Idaho,  report  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at 182 

BMcrvation,  Idaho,  allotment  of  lands  on 15 

Joseph's  band  of.at  ColTille  Agency 28S 

statistics  relating  to 500,518,524 

O. 

Oklahoma,  cession  of,  to  the  United  States,  dtspnte  regarding 209 

Ind.  T. ;  lands  forming  and  legislation  regarding 79 

Okanagans  at  ColviUe  Agency  depend  on  their  herda  for  support 20 

statistics  relating  to 510.524 

Old  Settlers  (Western  Cherokees),  act  anthorizing  Court  of  Clainui  to  deterqiine  claims  of  . . .         434 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Kaine,  statisties  relating  to 512 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Ag4noy,  Xebr.,  report  of  Agent  Warner — ^ 2S8 

Omahas  at  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency  doing  weU 238 

in  Kebraska,  pasrment  of  annuities  to 53 

large  additions  to  school  building  for 8 

statistics  relating  to 504.522 

Oneidasin  Kew  York  do  not  receive  annuities ^ 266 

number  oC  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  are  well  advanced  in  civilization 287 

statUtics  relating  to 50^512,524.526 

work  of  allotting  lands  to,  9nspended  16 

O'Neil,  Mary,  superintendent  Fort  Yuma  school,  California,  report  of 348 

Onondagas,  amount  of  annuities  paid  to 206 

•  statistics  relating  to 506.524 

Osage  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at 192 

authority  granted  for  erection  of  addition  to  school  boildiAgs  at 9 

Oaages,  annuity  paid  to  last  year 55 

are  almost  independent  of  labor 56 

a  bad  element  growing  up  among  the 55 

statistios relating  to 500.518 

Osborne,  E.  C,  Indian  agent  at  Ponca.  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency,  report  by 193 

Otoe  Agencv,  Ind  T..  new  school  building  at : 8 

Otoes,  the  cnildTen  are  especially  good  suojeote  for  ednoation 196 

free  from  constitutional  diseases 106 

and  If  issooriaa,  statistics  relating  to 500,520 

Ottawas,  nnn^ber  of,  at  Qnapaw  Agency 107 

statisUcii  relating  to 502,620 

*'  Onting  system, "  in  successful  operation  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton  schools 0, 306 

should  be  extended 06 

Ouray  Reservation,  though  a  barren  desert,  is  rich  in  minerals 281 

Outlaws,  Creek,  depredations  of 209 


* 


P. 

Pah  Utes  at  Nevada  Agency 219 

condition  and  progress  of 249 

and  Pi-Utes,  statistics  relating  to ^ 50«,  506, 508. 522. 524 

Papago  Indians  are  industrious  and  are  anxious  to  better  their  condition 120 

sustain  themselves  by  stockraising 120 

statistics  relatine  to 496,516 

Patents  issued  to  forty-eight  mem  herb  of  Bad  River  Band  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 16 

thirteen  of  Lac  du  Flambeau  band  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 16 

(See  Allotment.) 

Pawnees,  a  few  progressive  men  among 106 

greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  disease 106 

nearly  all  children  of  school  age  attending  school 327 

statistics  relating  to 900,820 

Payment,  annuity,  to  Uintahs • 879 

White  River  Utes 279 

Delaware  Indians .  212 

Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska 64 

Pottawatomie  Indians  of  Huron 64 

of  trust  funds  to  the  Western  Miamis,  Kaskaskias,  Peorias.  and  Piankeshaws 54 

"  net  proceeds  "  fund  to  the  Chootaws      211 

**  head  right "  money  to  Cherokee  freedmen 211 

to  Seminoles,  on  account  of  Oklahoma  cession 811 

^ttlers  on  Navi^o  Reservation,  N.  Mex 83 

Payments,  annuity  to  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa S16 

Utes  at  Ouray  Agency 281 

Caab.  toTndiuiM 58 

Pendd'Ore*'                                'ency 228 

-to 501,522 
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PeorUtf  and  Miamis  of  Indian  Territory,  actprovidiug  for  allotment  of  land  to 10, 464 

and  consolidated  tribes,  of  Indian  Territory,  act  appropriating  funds  for  falfilling 

treaties  with 459 

number  of,  at  Qaapaw  Agency 197 

statistics  relating  to 602,520 

PhyaioianB,  qnaliilcations  and  dnties  of 12 

blank  sent  to  applicants  for  position  as 12 

Physician,  Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  report  of 133 

DeTils  Lake  Agency,  report  of — < 143 

FortBerthoId  Agency,  Uak.,  report  of 151 

Fort  Hall  Asency,  Idaho,  report  of ^ 180 

Grande  Bonde  Agency  should  be  retained * ,....  270 

Roeebud  Agency  should  have  a  team 162 

Dak.,  report  of 162 

Santee  Agency,  report  of -  247 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of 164 

for  L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert  band  of  Chippewas,  designated  as  special  disbursing 

agent,  to  close  up  affairs  of  Mackinac  Agency 49 

Piankeshaws  at  Quapaw  Agency - 197 

Piegans,  etatisticis  relating  to '. 504,522 

(See  Blackfeet.) 

Pierre,  Dak.,  apj^ropriation  for  training  school  at 8 

Pike,  R.  G.,  missionary  at  GieenBay  Agency,  Wis.,rbport  of 300 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  authoritygrantcd  lor  the  erection  of  Dew  buildings'for  boarding-school  at.  9 

soil  of  reserve  unfit  for  cultiyation 119 

annual  report  of  agent  at 119 

Pimas,  statistics  relating  to 496,316 

Pinal  Indians  at  San  Carlos  Agency 121 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of  agent  at .  15l 

Pi-Ute«  at  Nevada  Agency 249 

at  Western  Shoshone  Agency  251 

number  o^  at  Warm  Springs  Agency. 278 

statistics  relating  to 604,506,608,522,524 

Pocatello  townsite.  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  commission  appointed  to  appraise  lands  on.  19 

PoUoe,  Indian,  a  means  to  civilize  the  Indians *.  4 

provision  in  general  allotment  act  of  February  8, 1887,  regarding 28 

a  better  system  of.  should  be  inaugui-ated  at  Osage  Agency 193 

compensation  too  low  27,136,168^190,210,292,308 

Cheyenne  and  Avapaho  Agency,  generally  efficient 186 

Col ville  Agency,  are  elficient 284 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  efficient 226 

Fort  Berthofd  Agency,  number  of .^ 150 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  doing  moderately  well 178 

Flathead  Agency 231 

Fort  Peck  AEenoy,  Mont.,  not  reliable 233 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  well  trained 270 

«                         Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  efficient,  but  poorly  paid 100 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreson,  faithful  in  the  performance  of  duty 272 

Lemhi  Agency,  efficient,  though  they  have  little  to  do 181 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  proud  o'f  their  positions  and  efficient  255 

Navafo  Agency,  efficient       260 

Nevada  Ag^cy,  seldom  put  to  test 250 

Ouray  Agency,  take  a  pride  in  their  calling 281 

Pine  Kidge  Agency,  efficient 158 

Quapaw  Agency,  are  trusty 197 

Rosebud  Agency,  marked  improvement  in 159 

Round  Valley.h'ave  done  good  work 126 

Santee  Agency,  efficient 242 

Siaseton  Agency,  indispensable 163 

Standing  Rock,should  beincreased 168 

TongueRiver  Agency,  improving * 235 

Uintah  Agency,  have  done  remarkably  good  service 280 

Umatilla  Agency,  indispensable 277 

Yankton  Agency,  should  be  increased 171 

Polygamy,  abandoned  at  Crow  Oreek  and  Lower  Bruld  Agency 136 

a  case  of,  has  not  occurred  for  a  year  at  Omaha  ana  Winnebago  Agency 289 

less  inclination  to,  than  formerly,  at  Fort  Peck  4-gency,  Mont 233 

little,  if  any,  among  Hohaves 117 

no  longer  practised  at  West«m  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev 252 

practised  among  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho 177 

practised  toalimited  extent  by  Navafos 260 

still  adhered  to  by  Indians  at  Blackfeet  Agency 222 

(See  Marriage.) 

Ponoa,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency,  report  of  Indian  agent  at 193 

Ponoaa,  at  Santee  Agency,  Nebr *.. 243 

express  no  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  allotment  law 195 

statistics  relating  to 500,604,520,522 

Ponies,  the  only  item  of  revenue  to  the  Sacaand  Foxes,  of  Iowa 214 

Population,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 184 

Cheyenne  River  Agency 130 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 226 

Crow  Creek  Agency.  Dak 137 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak 140 

Flandreau  sub- Agency,  Dak 243 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 228 

FortBerthoId  Agency, Dak 147 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho 177 
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Population,  Fort  Peck  Resorvation,  Montana 233 

Grand  Ronde  A(;enoy,  Oregon 26d 

*  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal 123 

KiowH,  ComRnche,  and  Witohita  Agency,  Ind.  T 188 

Klamath  Agency,  Ore$:on  270 

La  Pointe  Ajrency,  WiH.,reaervationannder 302 

Lemhi  Re8<«rvation,  Idaho IM 

Lower  Bral6  Agency,  Dak.  139 

Mescalero  Agency,  K.  Mex 254 

Moqui  Pueblos  . . 261 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash 2155 

Nevad a  Agen cy ,  Ne v : 249 

New  York  Agency 265 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr S38-240 

Onray  Agency,  Utah 281 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak 152 

Ponca,etc.,  Agency,  [nd.  T 195 

Ponca  Bub-Agencv,  Dak 243 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kana 216 

Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex 262 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T 197 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  ateadily  increasing 163 

Round  Valley  Agency.  Cal 126 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa 215 

Ind.T 201 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr 243 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo 307 

SUetz  Agency,  Oregon 273 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak 166 

Tnlalip  Agency,  Wash .• 288 

Turtle  Mountain  Reaervation,  Dakota ]4i 

Uintah  Rea*)nration,  Utah 279 

Umatilla  A  gen  cy,  Oregon 277 

Union  Agency,  Ind.T 202 

Warm  Springa  Agency,  Oregon 278 

Weatem  Shoshone  Agency.Nev 251 

WhiteEartb  Agency,  Minn 221 

Yakama  Agency,  Wash 290 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 170 

school,  of  Indian  tribes,  and  number  attending  schools ;  table 106 

the  Indians  leaa  than  that  of  Rhode  Island    94 

Indian  tribea,  number  provided  for  and  unprovided  for ;  table 393 

of  Indian  tribea,  atatiatica  relating  to;  table 496 

(See  Cenaua.) 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kana  ,  report  of  United  Statea  Indian  agent  at 216 

Kickapoo  Indiana  in  Kauaaa,  oommiaaion  appointed  to  treat  with 20 

Indianaoffluron.  payment  of  annuity  to 54 

Pottawatomles,  Prairie  band  of,  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha^Agenoy,  number  of 216 

atatiatica  relating  to 902,520 

Citizen,  nnmber  of,  under  Sac  ana  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T 201 

mostly  poor,  have  no  school. 199 

allotment  of  lands  to,  In  Ind.  T.,  not  completed  ....  -w^w^w, 15 

atatiatica  relating  to 502.520 

Powell,  W.  L.,  United  Statea  Indian  agent  at  Neah  Bay  Agency;  Wash.,  report  of  285 

Pratt,  R.H.,  superintendent  of  school  at  Carliale,  Pa.  report  of 3f6 

Priestley,  Thomaa,  United  Statea  Indian  agent  at  Yakama  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of 290 

Prodnots,  value  of.  sold  by  Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency.  Dak 140 

Propoaala  received  and  contracts  awarded  for  auppliea  for  the  Indian  service 551 

Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  report  of  Agent  MoClure 262 

PuebloaLStatiatica  relating  to 506,522 

Purcell  Internal  Improvement  Company,  outrages  by 212 

Pnrchaaea,  when  maie  from  Indiana ;  table  56 

Pnyallup  Agency,  Waab.,  new  achool  building  at 8 

report  of  Agent  Kella ^ 286 

Stat iatioa  relating  to  Indiana  at 510,526 

Q- 

Quapaw  Agency.  Ind.  T.,  report  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at • 197 

Qoapawa  have  ahown  decided  eigna  of  improvement 198 

atatiatica  relating  to  502,520 

Qnillehutc  Reaervation,  Waahington,  executive  order  eatabliahing 480 

Quillehutea  at  Neah  Bay  Ag«>noy  aubaiat  by  fishing  285 

statist icM  relating  to  — ." 510,526 

Qainaielt  Indians  aubai»t  by  hunting  and  fishing tt6 

atatiatics  relating  to 510^526 

R. 

Railroada,  acts,  sranting  right  of  way  to.  through  Indian  reservations S2, 425 

Atohfaon.  Tnpeka  and  SanU  F6,  run  a  through  Cherokee  Nation 208 

Big  Horn  Sont  hern,  act  grant!  iie  ris ht  nf  way  to.  through  Crow  Reservation,  Motitana    32, 429 

act  grantiutr  ri<:ht  of  way  to  through  Fort  Custer  Military  Res- 
ervation. Montana 434 

Billinga,  Clark's  Fork  and  Cooke  Cit>,  act  sranting  right  of  way  to,  through  Crow 

Reserve.  Montana,  nnllified  by  refusal  of  Indiana  to  give  their  conaent 37 

Carson  and  Colorado,  bill  to  ratify  agreement  with  Indiana  for  right  of  way  through 

Walker  River  KtserA'iition,  not  yet  acted  upon  by  Congress 41 
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BaSlroads,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  FalU  and  2iorth western  ri^bt  of  way  through  Red  Pipestone 

Reservation,  Minnesota 41 

Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  board  of  referrees  appointed  to  deternjine  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  for  ri^ht  of  way  through  Indian  Territory 39 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul,  mus  through  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation  in  Iowa  . .         214 

act  granting  right  of  wa;^  to,  through  Sioux  Reser- 
vation, Dakota 33 

no  action  taken  by  Congress  on  a  biU  to  ratify 
agreement  with  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  band 
of  Sioux  for  light  of  way  through  Lake  Traverse 

Reservation,  Dak 41 

Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  through  Indian 

Territory    '  34,429 

Dakota  Central,  act  granting  right  ol  way  to,  through  Sioux  Reservation,  Dakota  . .  33 

Dennison  and  Washita,  has  not  made  full  payment  to  Indians  for  rignt  of  way 

through  Indian  Territory 33 

Dnlnth,  Rainy  Lake  River  and  Southwestern,  right  of  way  refused  to,  by  Indians, 

through  6ois6  Forte  Reserve,  Minnesota -37 

Dulntb,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic,  is  built  through  the  Bad  River  Reserve 305 

Duluth,  Superior  and  Michigan,  no  settlement  made  with  Indians  regarding  right  of 

way  through  Bad  River  Eteserve,  Wisconsin 37 

Duluth  and  Winnipeg,  act  granting  right  of  way  to  throngh  White  Earth  and  Leech 

Lake  Reservations,  MTionesota T 36,482 

is  being  constructed  across  Fond  du  Lac  Reserve  305 

Forest  City  and  Watertown,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  through  Sioux  Reservation, 

Dakota 34,446 

Fort  Smith  and  El  Paso,  has  not  availed  itself  of  the  right  of  way  granted  it  throngh 

the  Indian  Territory , 38 

Fort  Smith,  Paris-  and  Dardanelle,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  throngh  Indian 

Territory I 35,486 

Jamestown  and  Northern,  has  not  yet  compensated  the  Indians  for  right  of  way 

through  Devil's  Lalfe  Reservation,  Dakota 41,146 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley,  compensation  paid  by  for  right  of  way  throngh  Indian 

Territory 38 

Kansas  City  and  Pacific,  has  not  availed  itself  of  right  of  way  granted  to  it  throngh 

Indian  Territory 38 

Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western,  has  been  graded  across  the  Lac  dn  Flambeau 

Reserve,  compensation  paid  for  right  of  way 40,305 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  operates  a  line  through  Union  Agency 208 

Moorhead.  Leech  Lake.  Duluth  and  Northern,  act  granting  right  ofway  to,  through 

White  Earth  Reservation,  Minnesota 36,425 

Newport  and  King's  Valley,  no  steps  taken  to  avail  itself  of  grant  of  right  of  way 

through  Siletz  Reserve,  Oregon 40 

Northern  Pacific,  agreement  with  Indians  of  Yakama  Reservation  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  certain  lands,  notacted  on  by  Congress 41 

Northern  Pacific,  damages  paid  by,  for  Indians  at  Yakama  Agency 298 

Northwestern,  runs  through  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation  in  Iowa 214 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  no  steps  taken  to  avail  itself  of  grant  of 

ri^ht  of  way  through  Nez  Percto  Reservation,  Idaho  40 

Pans,  Choctaw  and  Little  Rook,  has  not  availed  itself  of  grant  of  right  of  way 

through  Indian  Territory 38 

PnyaUnp  Valley,  act  granting  right  of  way  through  Puyallup  Reservation,  nullified 

by  refusal  of  Indians  to  give  their  consent 40 

Southern  Kansas,  action  taken  on  maps  filed  by,  of  tracts  selected  as  station  grounds, 

etc 39 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  runs  through  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and  Creek  Nations  208 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  through 

White  Earth  Reservation.  Minnesota 37,435 

The  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6,  runs  through  (-hickasaw  Nation 208 

Utah  Midland,  has  not  yet  filed  maps  of  definite  location  through  the  Uintah  Res- 
ervation. Utah 40 

Utah  and  Northern,  compensation  paid  and  to  be  paid  by,  for  right  of  way  through 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  Idaho 38 

Washington  and  Idaho,  compensation  to  Indians  of  Cosur  d' A16ne  Reserve,  Idaho, 

forrightof  way 37 

Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley,  act  granting  right  of  way  to,  through  Yanktown 

Reservation,  Dakota 37,480 

Rations,  issued  wei^kly  to  Indians  at  UintAh  and  Ouray  AgeiMcy 281 

Ration-system,  a  ereat  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  Indians 312 

should  be  abolished  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  agencies    135 

Red  Pipest-one  Reservation  in  Minnesota^  commission  to  negotiate  for  sale  of  lands  in 22, 463 

Religion,  progresK  of.  among  five  civilized  tribes 206 

now  rogardt^  by  Indians  at  Pottawatomie  Agency 219 

how  observed  by  the  Osages 194 

statistics  relating;  tu 496 

Religions  belief  of  Mohaves    117 

instructions  at  (Jhilocco  school.  In/lian  Territory,  liow  conducted 858 

training  at  Hampton,  how  conducted ! 375 

exercises  at  Haskell  InMtitut«.  how  conducti*d s.  321 

societies,  lands  on  Indian  reservations  occupied  by;  table 337 

secretaries  of,  addresses 1 547 

(See  Missionary.) 

Returned  students  from  Hampton,  good  infioence  of,  on  other  Indians 377 

should  be  prevented  from  relapsing  into  former  habits 334 

polygamy  a  bar  to  the  progress  of 336 

BiSgSi  A.  L.,  missionary  at  Santee  agency,  report  of 248 
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Beserrations,  namea  of,  af^encies  on,  tribes  occapyiog  or  belonging  to,  area  of,  and  reference  to 

treaty,  law  or  other  authority  establishing 48i 

Indian,  Bxecutive  orders  issued  since  September  1, 1887,  relating  to 479 

influence  of  life  at,  detrimental  to  progress  of  Indian  youth 8 

Bonan,  Peter,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Flathead  Agency,  Mont 227 

Robertson,  W.  M.,  oatechistof  Episcopal  Chnrch  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of 158 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  report  of  United  States  Indian  agent 158 

Round  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of  a^ent  at 126 

Reservation,  legislation  needed  in  regard  to 00 

historv  of  failure  of  Government  to  remove  settlers  from 60   « 

commission  appointed  to  appraise  improvements  of  settlers  on. ...  64 

Rust,  H.  N.,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Mission  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of 124 

S. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  in  Iowa,  report  of  United  States  Indian  agent  at 213 

Ind.  T.,  report  of  United  States  Indian  af^ent 190 

Indians  of,  are  steadil;^  progressing • 201 

rely  principally  on  their  annuity  for  support 199 

Indians,  of  Iowa,  express  dissatisfaction  with  pro  rata  division  of  tribal  funds..  55 

progress  made  by,  very  slow 214 

of  the  Missouri,  number  of,  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency 216 

statistics  relating  to 592,520 

Salem  Training  School,  Chemawa,  Oregon,  report  of  superintendent  of 863 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  of  acting  agent  at 121 

Sanitary  condition  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Agency  good ^ 186 

of  Indians  Colville  Agency,  greatly  improved 284 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  fair 282 

Hall  Agency,  good .' 180 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  fairly  good 234 

'  Jicarilla  Agency,  good '. 129 

Klamath  Agency,  usually  good 273 

Lehmi  Agency,  good 181 

Mescalero  Agency,  N.Mex.,  good 265 

Navajo  Agency,  is  good  257 

New  York  Agency,  generally  good. 267 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  good..* 201 

Southern  Fte  Agency,  good 128 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  generally  good 168 

Tongue  River  Agency,  good 234 

Umatilla  Agency  has  been  good  nntU  recently 277 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  generally  good 253 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  good SBO 

Yakima  Agency,  generally  good 292 

Carlisle  school,  good .    867 

Chilocco  school, Tnd.  T..  is  bad , 857 

Fort  Stevenson  school,  is  generally  good 868 

School  at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  greatly  improved 861 

School  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  is  good 860 

Kaw  school,  bad    825 

( Jro  ws,  i  m  proved 227 

Nez  Perces,  is  good »  188 

Pah  Utes,  poor 250 

Sacs  and  roxesin  Iowa,  good 216 

8antees,poor 247 

(See  Diseases.) 

San  Pnells.  Colville  Agency,  raise  stock,  have  no  settled  religion 288 

Sftnta  F6,  a.  Mex.,  school  l^nilding  at,  in  course  of  erection,  capacity,  appropriation  for 9 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  report  of  Agent  Hill 240 

new  school  building  at 8 

School  population  of  Indian  tribes,  number  provided  for  and  unprovided  for ;  table 38S 

School  at  Blackfeet  Agencv,  Mont.,  in  a  fair  condition 228 

Fort  Lapwai,  Idano,  report  of  Superintendent  Eaves 464 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  report  of  Superintendent  O'Neill 848 

Kaw  Sub-agency,  Ind.  T. ,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  regarding 825 

Keam'sCafion,  Ariz.,  reportof  Superiniendent  Baker 847 

Nevada  Agency,  improvements  at   251 

Otoe  Agency,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Scliools  regarding 887 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency.  Iowa,  acomplete  failure 214 

Siletz  Agency,  fair  progress  has  been  made  in •...  274 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  progress  of 258 

Winnebago  agency,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schoolsregarding 831 

Arapaho  boarding.  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 185, 

Cheyenne  boarding,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Menomonee  boarding,  condition  of 

Omaha  boarding,  report  of  Suporintendent  of  Schools 881 

Pawnee  boarding,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  regarding 327 

Ponca  boarding,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  regarding 328 

Santee  boarding,  in  sncccsHful  operation 248 

boarding,  Colorado  River  Agencv.  «»ffortM  to  increase  attendance  at 118 

Crow  ('reek  Agency,  in  succt^sfnl  operation 138 

boys'  industrial,  DeviU  Lake  Agency,  reportof  principal  of 142 

should  be  established  at  Fort  Belknap  Asrency,  Mont 282 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  progress  and  connition  of 809 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  progress  of 177 

Fort  Peck  Agency.  Mont.,  progress  of 
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School,  boarding,  should  be  f'BtablUhed  at  Uoopa  Valley 124 

needed  at  Jioarilla  Aeeiicy 120 

Lemhi  A^enoy,  a  failure,  and  discontiuued —  181 

Mescaleru  Ai^enc^V.  gIosoO  in  May 2.'>4 

Navajo  Agency,  improvehieat  in  268 

Pine  Kidge  Agency,  in  a  flourishing  condition 154 

Kosebad  Ageoc>,  Dak.,  should  be  established ' 159 

Tnlalip  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 289 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  Dak.,  in  successful  operation '    144 

Umatilla  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 276 

Yakima  Agency,  in  a  prosperous  condition 293 

needed  for  girls  at  Yankton .' 172 

building,  boarding,  Blackfeet  A^encv,  Mont.,  authority  granted  for  the  erection  of 9 

should  be  erectea  at  Lower  Brul6  Agency 139 

a  new  should  be  erected  at  Devils  Lake 142 

Navi\io  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  authority  jzranted  for  the  erection  of 9 

Fart  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  authority  granted  for  the  erection  of 9 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz  ,  authority  granted  for  the  erection  of 9 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak  ,  authority  granted  for  the  erection  of 9 

Catholic  mi««sion,  now  being  erectetl  at  Fort  Bert  hold  Agency,  Dak 14M 

Cbej'enne  boarding,  sadly  in  need  of  repairs 3^iO 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  Dak  ,  large  additions  to 8 

erection  of,  at  Santee  Agency',  Nebr    244 

in  course  of  erection  at  Tongue  Kiver    *^'M 

Kiowa,  atKio ^  a,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  a  disgrace  to  the  agency.  181 

Nav%)o  Agency,  addition  to,  needed 258 

Otoe  Agency,  tnd.  T 8 

Puyallup  Ageuov,  Wash 8 

Santee  Agency,  ^ebr : 8 

Warm  Springs  Agoucy,  Oregon 8 

Omaha  Agency,  large  additions  made  to 8,239 

Ooage  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  authority  granted  fur  erection  of  addition  to 9 

Otoe,  is  excellent 196 

Santa  F6.,  N.  Mex.,  in  coarse  of  erection,  appropriation  fur.  capacity 9 

Silets  Agency,  Oregon,  authority  granted  for  erection  of  addition  to 9 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  too  tmalf 127 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak.,  authority  granted  for  erection  of  addition  to, . .  9 

Uintah  Agency,  scarcely  habitable 260 

Umatilla  Agency,  need  of  new 276 

buildings,  new,  in  process  of  erection ; .' 8 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 8 

Mdscalero  Agency, capacity  ot 8,255 

Ponca,  etc..  Agency. 195 

at  Chilocco,  barnn,  etc.,  need  repairing 324, 356 

Colorado  River  A  gency,  A  riz.,  commodious  and  comfortable 116 

Flathead,  new 228 

Fort  Stevenson  school,  Dakota,  unsuitable 853 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  additions  needed  to 830 

Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  in  bad  state  of  repair 850 

Kaw  school,  Ind.  T.,  in  bad  condition 325 

.                    Keam*s  Cafion  are  unsuitable 347 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.,  generally  in  a  bad  condition 30') 

Mission  Agency  in  bad  condition 125 

Osage  Agency  in  poor  condition 326 

Pawnee  Ahonld  be  repaired  and  enlarged 327 

i                                                   Shawnee,  Sao  and  Fox  Agency  in  good  repair 200 

Tnlalip  Agency  In  good  condition. 289 

Warm  Springs  Agency  need  repairing.. » . 278 

Wichita  A  gency  authority  granted  for  erection  of  additions  to 9 

>                  I           day,  Flandreau,  condition  ana  progress  of 245 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  making  fair  progress 2-{2 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  attendance  at 124 

C                                     Ponca  sub- Agency,  Nebr.,  progress  of 245 

i                                    Stockbrhlge,  wis.,  is  not  a  success 300 

4                              employes,  salaries,  terms  of  service,  etc.,  table 386 

^                                      '      good  character  of,  essential , 4 

f  should  have  stable  ten  lire  of  office *       95 

C                                            at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont.,  number  and  salary  of,  should  be  increased 222 

t                                                Cheyenne  River  Agency,  list  of 131 

r                                                 Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  oompetent  and  faithful 137 

;i                                                 Hoopa  Valley  A  gency 124 

:i                                                 Hope  boarding  school,  Santee  Agency,  list  of 246 

Indian  at  Port  Lapwai.  Idaho,  not  a  success 354 

Otoe  Agency,  very  efficient 327 

»:                                                 Pottawatomie  Agency 219 

^                                                 Santee  boarding  school,  list  at  243 

^                                                Santee  Xonnal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency 246 

Sisseton  Agency,  list  of 165 

Standing  Rook  Agency,  number  of,  etc 167 

j.                                            ^    White  Karth  Agency.  Minn.,  list  of 220 

'•                                                Yakama  boarding  school,  list  of 294 

<5^«  Teachers.) 

facilities  at  Yankton  are  inadequate 172 

1  arm  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  neglected 361 

Chilocco,  Ind.  T.,  large  and  well  conducted     850 

Fort  Stevenson.  Dak.,  products  and  extent  of 831 

Genoa,  Nebr..  in  excellent  condition 360 
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Sebool,  lium,  at  Grand  Janction,  Colo.,  baji  not  been  well  attended  to 349 

Pine  Kidge  Agencj«  prodocu  of '. 154 

Shawnee,  Sacand  Fox  Agency 200 

Yankton  well  cultivated^. 171 

Kiowa.  Comaof-he.  and  Wicbila  Agency  prodocea  good  <-rope l^• 

Klamatb  Agency,  rield  of 271 

tar  Koqnia  Pii<>bIo«.  bmldinsra  at  Keam'a  Cafion  pnrcbased  aa 9 

Holy  Rryp'arv  M  iiuiiun.  Pine  Aidge  Agency,  r«'port  of  miasionary  at 310 

Hope  boardin;;.  Santee  Agency,  doing  excellent  work 2l5 

report  of  principal 2i8 

improvenientA  in.  at  Neyada  Agenc*y 251 

fnanj»trial,  l>«>rirn  Lak*',  report  of  saperintendent 141 

»bon!db<'  eiitablii»hi*d  at  Navajo  Agency  258 

Kenoonite  MiMiioii.  at  HaUteail.  Kjtns.,conditiou  of %             312 

miaaion,  locate«i  at  Pawbnaka,  Tnd.  T 326 

at  Pin**  KidcH.  duing  good  work 155 

Hoqni  Paeblo,  attendance  at 203 

none  at  Oaray  Agency,  nhonld  be  establUbed  at  once 281 

SanteeNomialTrainfog.  doing exci'lleut  work 'MS 

aerrice,  blank  to  be  uaed  by  applicanm  for  position  in 4 

at  Nes  Petc^a  Agency  a  fkrce 182 

aboptat  Port  Steven i>on.  Dak.,  work  done  in 352 

HMupton,  progreas  of  work  in 370 

Hankell  Inatitute.  too  small 321 

Genoa,  Nebr..  in  excellent  condition 330 

abonld  be  eetabllahed  at  Keam'a  Cafion 347 

Oaage  Agency,  none  carried  on  *      326 

ahoold  be  at  one**  eHtabliabed  for  Lower  Spokanes  at  Colville  Agency 283 

e«t:il»liHbed  at  San  Jnan  River,  Navajo  Bea«rve 259 

sUllMdcn  of  New  York  Agency ;  toble 265 

St.  Mary's  liidiiHtrial  Training,  Turtle  Mountain  Beaerve,  progreSH  of 142 

St.  Stephen 'h  Mission,  Sbosbone  Agency,  a  complete  success 308 

syst44m,  advantagtss  of  eslablisbing 112 

training,  A Ibuqnerqbe.  N .  Mex. ,  report  of  Superintendent  Creag'er  361 

('ailisle,  Ftt.,  report  of  Snp4-rlntendent  Pratt 886 

Carson,  Orniesby  County,  Nov.,  appropriation  for 8 

Cheroawa.  Oregon,  report  of  superintendent  of 363 

Chilocco,  Ind.  T.,  report  of  Superintendent  G.  W.  Scott 855 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak.,  report  of  Superiutendent  Gerowe 350 

Geno%Nebr.,  repoit  of  Superiutendent  Backus 3o0 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  regarding. 330 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  report  uf  Superiutendent  Wbeeler 348 

Pierre,  Dak.,  appropriation  for 8 

Schools, Indian,  number,  capacity,  attendance,  cost  of,  and  employes  at,  during  last  fiscal 

fiscal  year 0 

appropriations  made  by  the  Gorernment  since  1876  for  the  support  of;  table 1 12 

support  of  pupils  in  ;  table 108 

appropriations  for:  table 48 

attendance  at  during  past  years;  table  11 

no  language  but£ni:li»h  should  be  spoken  in 85 

statistics  relating  10 :  table 880 

boarding,  Cheyenne  Rivtr  A genry,  are  doing  good  work  *    131 

olf  of  reservi»tiui:»,  in  succesaful  operation 6 

Cherokee,  condition  of 205 

Cheyenne  sud  Ar>«paho  Agency  183 

Chickasaw,  number  and  condition  of 206 

Choctaw,  number  and  condition  of 205 

Citisen  band  of  Pottawatom<es.  have  no 188 

Colville  Agency,  numlM'r  and  condition  of 263 

contract,  appropriaiions  lequlred  for lla 

statistics  relating  to ;  table 880 

Creek,  number  and  condition  of    .• 206 

Crow  Agency,  Munt.,  number  and  condition  of 226 

day,  at  Devil's  LakeAgency ; ^ 141 

Pine  Ridge  Agency.number  of, and  attendance  at 154-159 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation 145 

»          Pueblo  Agency,  progress  of 263 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of 268 

for  freedmeu,  Cbickasawsrefui'o  to  provide. ..'. 206 

Government,  amount  required  to  put  and  support  all  Indian  children  in ;  table Ill 

apropriaiiuns  required  for;  table 110 

for  Indians,  accommodations  provided  in,  cost  of;  table 107>108 

grammar,  cost  of  maintaining i 188 

number  neede<l 108 

pains  should  be  taken  to  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible. 100 

patriotism  should  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  pupils  in 101 

plant  required  fur 102 

high,  cost  of  maintaining    100 

for  Indians,  course  of  study  in.  should  extend  over  a  period  of  flv#  years 88 

should  be  local td  in  a  farming  community    ., 100 

number  of  children  avMllable  for,  not  large ino 

Kiowa,Comancbe,nud  Wichita  Agency,  pntgress  of 188 

Klanmth  A cency,  number,  condition,  snd  pntgress  of 271 

Mexican  Kickapoos  will  not  send  theirchildren  to 200 

mission,  Cheyenne  and  A  ra{»aho  A  genoy,  In  a  flourishing  condition 183 

Mission  Agency,  should  be  increased 125 

Keah  Bay  Agency,  have  done  good  service  '. 286 
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8oliool8,Vew  York  A jcency,  supported  by  the  State,  progrem  of  265 

Kes  Percys  Agency, ex fnt  only  00  paper 382 

number  and  oondition  of.  at  Fliithead  Agency,Mont —  228 

feserration,  are  the  moat  Important 83*4 

lack  of  snitable  aaaenibly  rooms  at 833 

qnaliflcHtlou  of  teachers  for    832 

off  reservations,  N  a  vajos  refuse  to  send  their  child  ran  to ^ 269 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  A  senoy,  condition  and  pro;rress  of 289 

Oneida  Beservation,  Green  Bay  Agency.  Wis.,  number  of 297 

Osage  Agency,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  regarding 826 

Poncatetc.  Agency,  condition  and  progress  of '. 196 

Pottawatomie  Agency,  how  conducted , 219 

Puyallnp  Agency,  onmber,  condition  and  progress  of   '...  287 

primacy,  children  should  become  pupils  in,  av  early  as  possible 103 

proposed  number  and  location  of 103 

the  fonndatlon  of  Indian  education 103 

Qoapaw  Agency,  condition  «f 198 

Rosebud  Agency  prosperously  carried  on 159 

Bound  Valley,  attendunce  at 127 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  condition  and  progress  of 200 

Blsseton  Agency,  pvogre:*s  of v. 164 

*       Standing  Rock  Agency,  progress  of 166 

ten,  atCheyenneKiTe'r  Agency 181 

Tongue  River  Agency,  number,  condition,  and  progress  of 236 

training  and  other,  special  appropriations  for 10 

instructions  in  nursing  Hhonld  be  given  in li 

statistics  relating  toattendnuce  at,  cost  of,  etc 10 

twelve,  connected  with  LaPointe  Agency 804 

two  new  day,  needed  at  Yankton 172 

White  Earth  A jiency,  Minn. ,  number  of 220 

(i9«e  Education.) 

Beott,  G.  W.,  snperintendent  of  schools  at  Chilocco,  Ind.  T.,  report  of 356 

Soott,  J.  B.,  tJnited  States  Indian  agent  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Kev.,  report  of 251 

Sears,  S.  S..  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Nevada  Agency,  Nov.,  report  of 249 

Self-supporting,  Eastern  Q^erokeesare 268 

Indians  at  Hoopa  Valley  practically  are 47, 124 

Round  Valley  would  be,  if  allotted  land   126 

Lnmmi  and  Muckleshoot  Indisns  are 288 

many  Indians  at  Puyallnp  Agency  are    286 

nearly  all  Indians  at  Yakaraa  Agency  are 290 

some  of  the  Sisseton  Indians  are 165 

Seminolea,  efforts  to  settln  them  in  Florida 77 

express  no  opinion  regarding  allotraents 204 

!.                             payment  to,  on  account  of  cession  of  Oklahoma  lands 211 

statistics  relating  t<> 502,518 

the  most  peaceful  and  law-abiding  of  the  Five  Nations 202 

Seminole  lands,  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 401 

Senecaa,  number  of,  at  Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T • 197 

of  New  York,  amount  of  annuities  paid  to 266 

suit  by,  against  one  Christy,  to  recover  possession  of  farm '266 

stotistics  relating  to 502, 50r.,  520,  524 

Settlen  on  San  Juan  River.  Kavi^o  Reservation,. K.  Max.,  payment  to 83 

in  Wind  River  Valley,  appropriation  for  paying 4.59 

Shawnees,  A  bsentee,  are  thrifty.  Industrious  Indians,  many  have  taken  allotments 199 

number  of,  at  Quapaw  A genc3' 107 

Black  Bob's  band,  act  providing  for  the  settlement  of  titles  to  lands  claimed  by  . .  441 

statistics  relating  to 5C2,620 

Shops,  school.    {See  School.) 

1:          Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  report  of  Agent  Jones 307 

[          Shoshones  and  j^annacks,  Fort  Hall  Agency 174 

Lemhi  Agency..' /. 180 

at  Western  Shoshone  Agency 251 

number  of.  at  Shoshone  Agency —  307 

statistics  relating  to '. 500. 506, 612, 518.  5J2, 526 

Bannacks,  and  Sheepeaters,  Fort  Hall  nnd  Lemhi  Reservations,  in  Idaho,  agreement  - 

to  cede  part  of  their  lands 432 

Shnler,  B.  P.,  United  States  Indi.in  agent  at  White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  report  of 220 

Sileu  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of  Agent  Oait her    1TA 

anthoritv  granted  for  erection  of  addition  to  school  building  at 9 

Simons,  A.  O.,  United  Stat«s  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont,  report  of 231 

Sionx,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  number  of .".  ..' 130 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brnl6  Asenries,  have  made  rapid  progress    135 

Bevil's  Lake,  are  situated  on  inaividnal  claims 140 
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